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Preface  to  Reprint  Edition 


Four  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  volumes  vi  and 
vii  of  the  Cottections,  during  which  the  Society  made  broad  strides 
in  growth  of  Library,  in  extension  of  its  usefulness  to  scholars  and 
the  general  public,  and  in  spread  of  reputation  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. The  Society  had  emerged  from  the  stage  of  experiment;  the 
institution  appeared  now  to  be  well  grounded  in  p<^ular  favor, 
and  reasonably  certain  to  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, covering  the  years  1873-76,  strike  more  stoutly  than  their  pre- 
decessors the  note  of  confidence,  and  assume  a  tone  of  dignity  more  in 
accordance  with  the  improved  situation. 

It  is  curious,  thirty-odd  years  later,  when  the  Society  occupies 
a  position  probably  but  faintly  foreshadowed  even  in  Dr.  Draper's 
optimistic  vision,  to  find  that  the  Nineteenth  to  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Reports  call  as  vigorously  as  those  of  our  own  day,  although 
equally  in  vain,  for  a  considerable  private  endowment  to  piece  out  the 
State  appropriation ;  and  that  the  cry  for  more  space  in  which  to  ac- 
commodate the  rapidly-increasing  Library,  was  as  familiar  then  as 
now.  Despite  what  successes  may  await  us,  it  is  probable  that,  like 
most  educational  institutions,  we  shall  always  be  more  or  less  embar- 
rassed from  lack  of  funds  adequate  for  meeting  our  ever-widening 
opportunities  for  public  service;  and  so  long  as  the  Library  con- 
tinues its  growth,  which  we  trust  will  be  of  cumulative  ratio,  the 
question  of  storage  will  never  be  far  removed. 

There  are  several  notable  papers  in  volume  vii,  giving  to  it  a  hi^ 
average  of  interest  and  value.  John  Gilmary  Shea's  ** Discovery  of 
the  Mississippi"  was  for  its  time  an  excellent  piece  of  basic  work, 
bringing  to  light  much  that  was  then  new  to  Western  history.  Joseph 
Tass^,  in  his  ** Memoir  of  Charles  de  Langlade,"  admirably  com- 
mingled material  obtained  from  Draper's  famous  interview  with 
Angustin  Qrignon  (in  our  volume  iii),  and  results  of  his  own  invesr 
tigations  in  Canadian  and  Paris  archives.    On  a  par  with  these  con- 
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tributions  from  profeBsional  historians  without  the  State,  are  Dr. 
Draper's  brief  article,  ** Notice  of  Matehekewis,  captor  of  Mackinac;" 
his  editorial  introductions  to  the  papers  by  Ellis,  Beouchard,  and 
Merrell;  and  his  skillful  editing  of  the  Irwin  papers  on  the  Green 
Bay  fur-trade,  of  the  documents  on  Langlade's  movements  in  1777, 
and  indeed  of  all  other  matter  contained  in  the  volume.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  material  throughout,  shows  a  master  hand  at  the  helm. 

Dr.  Butler's  papers  on  ** Prehistoric  Wisconsin"  and  the  **West- 
phalian  Medal"  are  perhaps  more  curious  than  historically  valuable; 
but  the  former  had  the  effect  at  the  time  greatly  to  awaken  popular 
interest  in  the  archseology  of  the  State,  and  thus  has  an  historical 
importance  of  its  own.  Doty's  paper  on  **  Northern  Wisconsin  in 
1820,"  Ellis's  '* Recollections,"  and  the  narratives  of  Kingston,  Mer- 
rell, and  Noonan  are  of  much  value  as  original  material  for  the  study 
of  our  primitive  history.  That  of  La  Ronde  has  often  been  called  in 
question  as  to  certain  details;  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  genuine  contri- 
bution— so  also  Beouchard 's  note  of  defense,  which  assists  in  clearing 
up  some  disputed  points  in  the  annals  of  Green  County.  Trowbridge's 
**Note  on  Eleazer  WiUiams"  is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
proving  the  absurdity  of  the  latter 's  claim  to  the  French  throne — 
a  verdict  now  generally  accepted;  but  thirty  years  ago  there  were 
still  those  who  believed  that  Wisconsin  had  harbored  the  Lost  Dauphin. 
Matson's  **  Sketch  of  Shaubena"  brings  us  into  somewhat  intimate 
relations  with  that  famous  Potawatomi  chief,  who  helped  save 
whites  from  the  Chicago  massacre,  and  during  the  Black  Hawk  War 
succeeded  in  preventing  all  but  a  few  hot-heads  of  his  tribe  from  at- 
tacking the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  settlers. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  early  Collections,  the  volume 
contains  several  memoirs  upon  deceased  members  of  the  Society — 
Durrie's  **George  Gale"  and  **John  Y.  Smith,"  Ellis's  **Henry  S. 
Baird,"  Braley's  **John  Catlin,"  and  the  Editor's  more  generalized 
**  Wisconsin  Necrology,  1874-75."  All  of  these  are  obituaries  of 
Wisconsin  pioneers  of  considerable  prominence,  and  thus  have  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  State. 

As  with  other  volumes  in  this  series  of  reprints,  we  are  giving  a 
page-for-page  reproduction  of  the  original  edition.  The  only  liberties 
taken  with  the  latter,  are:  to  correct  obvious  typographical  errors, 
to  insert  corrections  listed  in  the  errata  noted  by  Draper  in  the  closing 
pages  of  the  old  edition,  to  use  French  accent-marks  where  missing 
from  the  original  (the  printers  of  the  earlier  volumes  appear  to  have 
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had  no  accents  in  their  fonts),  and  to  modernize  capitalization  and 
the  use  of  Italics.  So  far  as  the  exigencies  of  page-for-page  reprint 
will  permit,  we  have  sought  in  the  present  edition  to  improve  the 
typography  of  the  original;  to  introduce  a  frontispiece  portrait  of 
some  historical  person  who  is  prominently  identified  with  the  contents 
of  the  volume;  and  in  the  case  of  the  present  volume  (vii),  to  add 
several  other  illustrations  not  in  the  original.  Otherwise  there  are 
no  changes;  for  purposes  of  citation,  either  edition  may  be  referred 
to  indiscriminately. 

Madison,  Wis.  R.  G.  T. 

August,  1908. 
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Introductory 


The  Seventh  volume  of  CeUectiom  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  will,  in  many  respects,  be  regarded,  if  not  superior,  at  all 
events  not  inferior,  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Dr.  Butler's  carefully  prepared  monograph  on  Prehistoric  Wis- 
consin, with  special  reference  to  the  remarkable  collection  of  im- 
plements of  the  Copper  Age,  gathered  principally  by  the  indefati- 
gable efforts  of  F.  S.  Perkins,  and  recently  added  to  the  Society's 
Cabinet;  Dr.  Butler's  paper  on  the  Westphalian  medal,  found,  a 
few  years  since,  within  our  borders;  and  Dr.  Shea's  happy  delinea- 
tion of  the  adventurous  career  of  Marquette  and  JoUiet  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi  two  centuries  ago,  all  serve  to  carry  us 
back  to  a  remote  period,  invested  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  re- 
plete with  instruction. 

Mr.  Tass6's  exhaustive  IVIemoir  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  Wiscon- 
sin's pioneer  settler,  made  up  largely  from  original  sources,  will  de- 
servedly attract  attention.  To  Mrs.  Sarah  Fairchild  Dean  the  So- 
ciety is  indebted  for  the  translation  of  this  valuable  paper  from  the 
French;  and  to  Prof.  Butler  for  the  translation  of  some  additional 
matter  subsequently  furnished  by  the  author,  in  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Dean. 

The  respective  papers  of  Gen.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Kingston,  together 
with  those  of  the  late  Henry  Merrell,  Judge  Ellis,  and  others,  will 
prove  a  treat  to  the  lovers  of  our  primitive  history.  They  unitedly 
serve  to  add  not  a  little  to  the  elucidation  o'f  the  early  events  and 
pioneer  men  of  Wisconsin.  L.  C.  D. 

Madison^  S-ept.,  1876. 
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Objects  of  Collection  Desired. 


1.  Manuscript  statements  and  narratives  of  pioneer  settlers ;  old  letters  and  journal* 
relatlye  to  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Black  Hawk  war; 
biographical  notes  of  our  pioneers,  and  of  eminent  citlsens,  deceased;  and  facts  U- 
Instratiye  of  our  Indian  tribes,  their  history,  characteristics,  sketches  of  thteir  promin- 
ent chiefs,  orators  and  warriors,  together  with  contributions  of  Indian  implements; 
dress,  ornaments  and  curiosities. 

2.  Diaries,  narratives,  and  documents  relative  to  our  late  civil  war,  and  mors- 
especially  of  the  part  enacted  by  Wisconsin  officers  and  soldiers — their  heroic  ez- 
ploiti?,  sufferings  and  services. 

3.  Files  of  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  college  catalogues;  minutes  of  ecclesias- 
tical conventions,  associations,  conferences  and  synods,  and  other  publications  relat- 
ing to  this  State,  or  .Michigan  Territory,  of  which  Wisconsin  formed  a  part  from 
1818  to  1885 — and  hence  the  Territorial  Laws  and  Journals,  and  fil^  of  Michigan 
newspapers  of  that  period,  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  obtain. 

4.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  our  ancient  mounds  and  fortifications,  their  siM^ 
representation  and  locality. 

6.  Information  respecting  articles  of  Pre-Historic  Antiquities— ^especially  of  copper 
implements— or  ancient  coin  or  other  curiosities  found  in  Wisconsin;  together  with 
the  locality  and  condition  of  their  discovery.  The  contribution  of  such  articles  to  the 
cabtaiet  of  the  Society  is  earnestly  desired. 

6.  Indian  geographical  names  of  streams  and  localities  in  this  state,  with  their  sig- 
nifications. 

7.  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  such  as  relate  to  American  history,  travels  anA 
biography  in  general,  and  the  West  in  particular;  family  genealogies,  old  magasines, 
pamphlets,  files  of  newspapers,  maiM,  historical  manuscripts,  autographs  of  distin- 
guished persons',  coins,  medals,  paintings,  portraits,  statuary  and  engravings. 

8.  We  solicit  from  Historical  Societies,  and  other  learned  bodies,  that  interchange  of 
books  and  other  materials  by  which  the  usefulness  of  Institutions  of  this  nature  is 
so  essentially  enhanced — pledging  oursolres  to  repay  such  contributions  by  acts  itt 
kind  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability. 

9.  The  Society  particularly  begs  the  favor  and  compliment  of  authors  and  publish- 
ers, to  present,  with  their  autographs,  copies  of  their  respective  works,  for  its  library. 

10.  Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  magaiines  and  reviews,  will  confer  m 
lasting  favor  on  the  Society  by  contributing  their  publications  regularly  for  its 
library— or,  at  least,  such  numbers  as  may  contain  articles  bearing  upon  WlsconsiB 
history,  biography,  geography,  or  antiquities,  all  which  will  be  carefully  preserve 
for  binding. 

Packages  for  the  Society  may  be  «ent  to,  or  deposited  with,  the  following  gentle- 
men, who  have  kindly  consented  to  take  charge  of  them. 

mistakes,  should  be  properly  enveloped  and  addressed,  even  if  but  a  single  article: 
and  it  would,  furthermore,  be  desirable,  that  donors  should  forward  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  a  specification  of  books  or  articles  donated  and  deposited. 

Dbpositoribb. 

Joseph  Sabin  &  Sons,  84  Nassau  street ;  or  D.  G.  Francis,  17  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Joel  Munsell,  82  State  street,  Albany. 

Benj.  Ashworth,  228  South  Ninth  street,  PhiladelphU. 

Bobert  Clarke  ft  Co.,  65  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati. 

Col    S    V.  Shlpman,  61  LaSalle  street,  Chicago.  ^  GoOqIc 

8.  G.  Lapham,  Milwaukee.  ^  ^  O 


Officers  for   1873 


PBESIDENT. 

Hon.  AL(BXANDER  MITCHELXi,  Milwaukee. 


VICB-PBB8ID1NT8. 


Hon.  HENRY  S.  BAIBD,  Green  Bay  : 
INCBEASB  A.  LAPHAM,  LL.  D.,  MUwaakee ; 
Hon.  JAMBS  B.  D€K)LITTLE,  Baclnie ; 
Hon.  J  AS.  T.  LEWIS,  L.  L.  D.,  Columbus ; 
Hon.  HARLOW  S.  ORTON,  L.  L.  D.,  Madison  ; 


Hon.  JAMBS  SUTHERLAND,  JanesvUle ; 
Hon.  H.  D.  BARRON,  St.  Croix  Falls ; 
Hon.  M.  L.  MARTIN,  Green  Bay  ; 
Hon.  A.  G.  MILLER,  Milwaukee; 
Hon.  JOHN  H.  ROUNTREE,  PlatterlUe. 


HOMOKUtY    VICE-PHISIDBNTS. 


1.  Hon.  CYRUS  WOODMAN,  Mass ; 

2.  Hon.  PERRY  H.  SMITH,  111. ; 

8.  Hon.  HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  N.  Y. : 
4.  Hon.  JOHN  CATLIN,  New  Jersey ; 


5.  Hon.STEPHEN  TAYLOR,  Penn. ; 

6.  Hon.  A.  C.  DODGE,  Iowa : 

7.  Hod.  L.  J.  FARWELL,  Missouri. 


Corresponding    Secretary — LYB£AN  C.  DRAPER. 
Recording  Becretary — Col.  F.  H.  FIRMIN. 
Treaenrer — Hon.  A.  H.  MAIN. 
La»rartof»— DANIEL  S.  DURRIE. 


Hon.  C.  C.  WASHBURN, 
GoTemor. 

For  One  Year. 

Gen.  SIMEON  MILLS, 
Hon.  GEO.  B.  SMITH, 
Gen  0.  P.  DBLAPLAINB, 
Dr.  JOSEPH  HOBBINS, 
Hon.  AND'W  PROUDFIT, 
Hon.  8.  U.  PINNEY, 
Hon.  B.  W.  KBYBS, 
JAMES  L.  HILL, 
Hon.  S.  D.  HASTINGS. 


CCJIUTOBS. 

EW'OffMo. 

Hon.  L.  L.  BREESE, 
Secretary  of  State. 

For  Two  Years, 

Gov.  L.  PAIRCHILD, 
Hon.  B.  B.  DEAN, 
Col.  S.  V.  SHIPMAN, 
Hon.  L.  B.  VILAS, 
Gen.  D.  ATWOOD, 
Prof.  0.  M.  CONOVER, 
Hon.  JOHN  Y.  SMITH, 
B.  J.  STEVENS, 
Prof.  W.  F.  ALLEN. 


Hon.  HENRY  BJETZ, 

State  Treasurer. 

For  Three  Ycarli. 

Hon.  D.  WORTHINGTON, 
C.  P.  CHAPMAN. 
Prof.  J.  D.  BUTLER,  LL. 
Prof.  S.  H.  CARPENTER, 

LL.  D., 
Hon.  JAMES  ROSS. 
N.  B.  VAN  SLYKE. 
Hon.  J.  D.  GURNEE, 
MaJ.  J.  O.  CULVB», 
ISAAC  LYON. 


STANDING    COMMITTBIS. 

PubUcaHone—BKAPER,  G.  B.  SMITH,  BUTLER,  S.  H.  CARPENTER,  and  CULVER. 
AudiUng  Aoooimta— HASTINGS,  FIRMIN,  ROSS,  and  CHAPMAN. 
Finanoe-^MIJAjB,  BXTTTi,  HASTINGS,  VAN   SLYEEl   and  GURNEE. 
Endowment— -MILLS,  FAIRCHILD,   VAN    SLYKE.    DELAPLAINE,    WORTHINGTON, 

ATWOOD,  PINNEY,  ORTON,  HILL,   PROUDFIT,  and  DRAPER. 
Literary  Bwohangee—DVILRIK,  FIRMIN,  HOBBINS,  and  BREESE. 
CaWn«t— LYON,   SHIPMAN,  ALLEN,   STEVENS,  KETES,  and  DURRIE. 
Natural  JETittorif— LAPHAM,  J.  Y.  SMITH,  HOBBINS,  DELAPLAINE,  and  STEVENS. 
Printing— nOBB,  CARPENTER,  CULVER,   KEYES,  and  JOHN  Y.   SMITH 
Art   OaltoTK— CARPENTER,    DELAPLAINE,   MILLS,  FAIRCHILD,   BREESE,   VILAS, 

and   SHIPMAN. 
Hietorical  yarrattvw— PINNEY,  FAIRCHILD,  ORTON,  SHIPMAN,  and  DRAPER. 
Indian  Eietory  and  Nomenclature— CKAPMAS,  JOHN  Y.  SMITH,  BUTLER,  ALLEN. 

HILL,  and  STEVENS. 
Leeturee  and  Eeaays — ROSS,  BUTLER.  WORTHINGTON,  CONOVER,  and  DURRIE. 
BoUoiting  Committee— CUAFMAV,  HOBBINS,  SHIPMAN,  BJETZ,  and  DEAN. 
Annual  AddrcBe—Q.  B.  SMITH,  ROSS,  GURNEE,  FAIRCHILD,  and  PINNBTY. 
Memberehip  Nominations— UILLB,  BREESE,  VILAS,  GURNEE,  and  PROUDFIT. 
Library,  Purchases  and  Fimtures — ^DRAPER,  CONOVER,  and  DURRIE.  ip 

OW^uoHea— ATWOOD,  DELAPLAINE,   ROSS,  DEAN,   and  HASTINGS.   ^ O        t 


Officers  for   1874 


PRB8IDBMT. 
Hon.  ALBXANDBR  MITCHELL,  BIilwaukee. 


YI CB-PBBSIDENTS. 


Hon.  HBNRY  S.  BAIRD,  Green  Bay  ; 
INCREASE  A.  LAPHAM,  LL.  D.,  MUwaukee  ; 
Hon.  JAMES  R.  DOOLITTLE,  LL.  D.,  Racine; 
Hod.  JAMES  T.  LEWIS,  LL.  D.,  Columbus; 
Hon.  HARLOW  S.  ORTON,  LL.  D.,  Madison; 


Hon.  J.  SUTHERLAND,  Janesville ; 
Hon.  H.  D.  BARRON,  St  Croix  Falls ; 
Hon.  M.  L.  BCARTIN,  Green  Bay  ; 
Hon.  A.  G.  MILLER,  KlUwaukee ; 
Hon.  J.  H.  ROUNTREB,  PlattevUle. 


HONOBABZ    TICB-PBBSIDENTS. 


1.  Hon.  CYRUS  WOODMAN,  Mass. ; 

2.  Hon.  PERRY  U.  SMITH,  111. ; 

3.  Hon.  HENRY   S.  RANDALL,  LL. 

4.  Hon.  JOHN  CATLIN,  New  Jersey  ; 


D.,  N.  Y. ; 


6.  Hon.  STEPHEN  TAYLOR*  Penn. 

6.  Hon.  A.  C.  DODGE,  Iowa ; 

7.  Hon.  L.  J.  FARWELL,  Missouri. 


Corresponding  Seoretarv — LYMAN  C.  DRAPBR. 
Recording  Seoretaru — Col.   F.   H.   FIRMIN. 
Treaeurer — Hon.  A.  H.  MAIN. 
Librarian— DANIEL  S.   DURRIE. 


Hon.  W.  R.  TAYLOR, 

Governor. 

For  One  Year. 

Gov.  L.  FAIRCHILD, 
Hon.  B.  B.  DEAN, 
Col.  8.  V.  SHIPMAN, 
Hon.  L.  B.  VILAS. 
Gen.  DAVID  ATWOOD, 
Prof.  O.  M.  CONOVER, 
Hon.  JOHN  Y.  SMITH, 
B.  J.  STEVENS, 
Prof.  W.  P.  ALLEN. 


CUBATOBS. 

Em-Of/Mo. 

Hon.  PETER  DOYLE, 
Secretary  of  State. 

For  Two  Yean. 

Hon.  D.  WORTHINGTON, 
C.  P.  CHAPMAN, 
Prof.  J.  D.  BUTLER,  LL. 
Prof.  S.  H.  CARPENTER, 

LL.  D., 
Hon.  JAMES  ROSS, 
N.  B.  VAN  SLYKE, 
Hon.  J.  D.  GURNBE, 
Mai.  J.  O.  CULVER, 
ISAAC  LYON. 


Hon.  FBRD.  KUEHN, 
Treasurer. 

For  Three  Years, 

Gen.  SIMEON  MILLS, 
Hon.  GEO.  B.  SMITH, 
D.,    Gen.  G.  P.  DELAPLAINB, 
Dr.  JOSEPH  HOBBINS, 
Hon.  ANDREW  PROUDFIT, 
Hon.  S.  U.  PINNBY, 
Hon.  B.  W.  KEYBS, 
Hon.  S.  D.  HASTINGS, 
Hon.  C.  C.  WASHBURN. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

PiiWicattofW— DRAPER,  G.  B.  SMITH,  BUTLER,  CARPENTER,  and  CULVER. 

Auditing  Aoco«nt«— HASTINGS,   FIRMIN,   ROSS,  and  CHAPMAN. 

JP^ikMice— BALLS,  KUEHN,  HASTINGS,  VAN  SLYKB,  GURNED,  and  WASHBURN. 

Endowment— DKKVEIK,  ORTON,  WASHBURN.  G.  B.  SBHTH,  TAYLOR,  and  HASTINGS. 

Literary  Exchangee— T>VB,B.l^,  FIRMIN,  HOBBINS,  and  DOYLE. 

CaWnef— LYON,  SHIPMAN,   ALLEN,  STEVENS.  KEYES,  and  DURRIE. 

natural  JJ<«tori^— LAPHAM,  J.  Y.  SMITH,  HOBBINS,  DELAPLAINB,  and  STEVENS. 

PHii<<ii(H-BOSS,  CARPENTER,  CULVER,  KEYBS,  and  J.  Y.  SMITH. 

Art   Gatt«ry— CARPENTER,    DELAPLAINB,    MILLS,    FAIRCHILD,    DOYLE,    VILAS, 

and   SHIPMAN. 
Historical  ^arraMvM— PINNEY,  FAIRCHILD,  ORTON,  SHIPMAN,  and  DRAPER. 
In&ian  History  and  N omcnclatur e—CUAFMAN,  J.  Y.  SMITH,  BUTLER,  ALLEN,  and 

STEVENS. 
Lectures  and  Essays— ROBB,  BUTLER,  WORTHINGTON,  CONOVER,  and  DURRIE. 
SoUciUng  Commmce— CHAPMAN,   HOIBINS,   SHIPMAN,  KUEHN,  and  DEAN. 
Annual  Address— Q.  B.  SMITH,  ROSS,  OURNEE.   FAIRCHILD,  and  PINNS?Y. 
Membership  2\^omi»a<ion«— MILLS,  CHAPMAN,  VILAS,  GURNBE,  and  PROUDFIT. 
Library  Purchases  and  Piwtures— DRAPER,  CONOVER,  and  DURRIE.  ip 

OWtoaHM— ATWOOD,  DELAPLAINB,  ROSS,  DEAN,  and  HASTINGS.  O 


Officers  for   1875 


FBBSIDBMT . 


Hon.  ALEXANDER  MITCH WllJ*,  Milwaukbe. 


VICB-FBBSIDENTS  : 


HON.  HARLOW  8.  ORTON,  LL.  D.,  Madison ; 
Hon.  HBNRY  8.  BAIRD,  Green  Bay; 
INCRBASB  A.  LAPHAM.  Uj.  D.,  MUwaokee; 
Hon.  JAS.   T.  L£>W1S,   LL.  D.,   Columbua; 
Hon.  JAS.  SUTHERLAND,  JanesTUIe; 
HON.  HBNBY  D.  BARRON,  St  Crolz  Falls; 
Hon.  morgan  L.  MARTIN,  Green  Bay; 
HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUNTRE£;  Plattevllle ; 


HON.  C.  C.  WASHBURN,  LL.  D ,  Madison; 
HON.  J.  F.  POTTBR,  East  Troy  Lake; 
SAM'L  MARSHALL,  E>Bq.,  Milwaukee; 
Hon.  JOHN  T.  KINGSTON,  Necedah; 
Hon.    SAT.   CLARK,   Horicon; 
Hon.  M08B8  M.  STRONG,  Mineral  Point; 
Hon.  THAD.  C.  pound,  Chippewa  Falls ; 
CHAUNCBY  C.  BRITT,  Esq.,  Portage  City, 


HONOBART    VICB-PBBSIDBNTS. 


1.  Hon.  CYRUS  WOODMAN,  Mass. ; 

2.  Hon.    HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  LL.D. 

3.  Hon.  perry  H.  SMITH,  Ills. ; 

4.  Hon.  STEPHEN  TAYLOR,  Penn. ; 

5.  Hon.  a.  C.  DODGE,   Iowa; 

€.  HON.  L.  J.  FARWELL,  Missouri; 


N.Y.; 


7.  Hon.  C.  C.  TROWBRIDGE,  Mich.; 

8.  SAMUEL  G.   DRAKE,  .Mass.; 

9.  COL.   S.  V.   SHIPMAN,   Ills.; 

10.  SOLOMON  ALOFSBN,  N.  J.; 

11.  Hon.  GEO.  W.  BRADFORD,  N.  Y. ; 

12.  Ret.  R.  M.  HODGES,  D.  D.,  Mass. 


Corresponding   Becrttaru — LYMAN   C.   DRAPER. 
Reoordifng  Seoretaru — Col.  F.  H.  FIRMIN. 
Treasurer— Hov.   A.  H.   MAIN. 
Lihrarian^I>AyiEIj  S.   DURRIB. 


Hon.  W.  R.  TAYLOR, 

GoTerner. 

For  One  Year. 

JAS.  D.  BUTLER,  LL.  D., 
8.  H.  CARPENTER,  LL.  D., 
Hon.  JAMES  ROSS, 
Hon.  J.  D.  GURNEE, 
N.  B.  VAN  SLYKE, 
C.  P.  CHAPMAN, 
Maj.  J.  O.  CULVER, 
ISAAC  LYON, 
JOHN  D.  PARKINSON. 


CUBATOBS. 
EW'OffloiO. 

Hon.  peter  DOYLE,       Hon.  FERD.  KUBHN, 

Secretary  of  State.  Treasurer. 


For  Two  Yeaf\8. 

GEN.  SIMEON  MILLS, 
Hon.  GEO.  B   SMITH, 
Gen.  O.  p.  DBLAPLAINE, 
Hon.  ANDREW  PROUDFIT, 
Hon.  8.  U.  PINNEY, 
Db.  JOSEPH  BOBBINS, 
Hon.  E.  W.  KBYES, 
HON.  S.  D.  HASTINGS, 
S.  D.  CARPENTER. 


For  Three  Years, 

Gen.  D.  ATWOOD, 
Pbof.  O.  M.  CONOVER, 
Hon.  L.  PAIRCHILD, 
Hon.  L.  B.  VILAS, 
B.  J.  STEVENS, 
Pbof.  W.  F.  ALLEN, 
Hon.  H.  a.  TENNBY, 
Hon.  a.  B.  BRALBY, 
Col.  THOS.  REYNOLDS. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

P^itHcattdns^-DRATKn.    SMITH.   BUTLER*   S.   H.   CAErENTBR.   and   rULVER. 
AmMtmg  ^ccoiiftl*— IlASTINCa    ALLF>N,    FIllMlN.    KOSS.    and    cn AIRMAN. 
.FlMM»— KILLS,    KITEHN.    UASTINGI^.    VAN    ST.YKE,   nort    WABOBUR?^. 
Mm4mtm«ml--BRAVmn,  ORTOX  WASHHUtlN.   SMITH.  TAYLOR,  aud  HASTINGS. 

lAten^  B^ckt)nge»^TiVKmE,    FIRMIX,   HORniNS.   and    DOYLB. 
Onbinet-^hYO'S,  ALLKN.   STETEKS,    KEYES.   DFRIUR,   add   ^,    R   CAUPBNTER. 
J^aiurat   ffislon/^LAPHAM.    TDNNEY.    HORBINS,    DELAPLAINR    and    STEVENS. 
/mdion   mvlttrit    and    Nomcaclaturc—CUAVMA^,    BOTLER,    ALLEN.    STEVENS,    and 

RBTNOLDB.  ,_„ 

Printirtg^ROH^,    S.   U    TARrENTER.    CULYEI^    PARKIN^SON,    and    K^lYES. 
Art    Qamr$t—&.     U.     CAriPl'^NTER.     DKLAPLAINE.     MILLS,     FAmcniLD.     VIIiAS, 

DOYLi;   itid    nm'NfiLr>9. 
irtfl«rt<«ffl  I,-arrativ€it~-PfSyEY.    FAIRrniLD,    ORTON.    TEN-NET.    find    DRAPER. 
Limvr^w  end  JS^^rti/fl^-^Rt  L^S.   lirTI.ER,   rONOYER,   PAUKIKSON*  flnd   DURRIB. 
89mit\mg  Cowm^fffe— CHAPMAX.   linnUNS.   RRALEY.   KT/EHN.  and   PROUDFIT. 
Annual  Ad«frr*s— SMITH,   PlNNi-^Y.   lUM^K   FAlRrim.D.  and  GURNER 
Mf^mlcrh^ip   jYoinirtflfiVjil*— MILL^.    rHAT'MAN,    VH.AS,    CT  MNr:K.    Rud    PROUDFIT. 
LJfirorj^  purchases  and  r*^turtff^m<XV¥AL  rON0\  i:k,   inui   iirilRrR  f\r%a\c> 

OMlwaHct-^ATWOOD.   DRAPER.   SMITH.    bRALEY,    KOSS.   Jind    TtefSJME^y.  ^^v.'^gLV^ 


Officers  for   1876 


FUSIDUfT. 

Hon.  ALEXANDER  MITCHESLL,  BIilwaukee. 

YICI-PRB8IDU9T8. 


HON.  HABLOW  8.  ORTON,  LL.  D.,  Madison; 
HOW.  MORGAN  L.  MARTIN,  Green  Bay ; 
HOH.  JA8.  T.  LEWIS,  LL.  D.,  Columbiia ; 
HOH.  JAMBS  SUTHBRLAND,  JanesyUle; 
HOH.  HBNRY  D.  BARRON,  St.  Croix  FalU ; 
CHAUNCBT  C.  BRITl',  Esq.,  Portage  City; 
HOK.  JOHN  H.  ROUNTREB,  PlattevUle; 
Hon.  C.  C.  WASHBURN,  LL.  D.,  Madlaon ; 


Hon.  J.  F.  POTTER,  East  Troy  Lake; 
SAMUEL  MARSHALL,  Esq.,  MUwaukee; 
HON.  JOHN  T^  KINGSTON,  Ntecedah; 
Hon.  MOSES  M.  STRONG,  Mineral  Point; 
HON.  THAD.  C.  POUND,  Chippewa  FaUs ; 
G»N.  J.  J.  GUPPET,  Portage  City; 
FRED.  S.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Burlington. 


HONOBABT  VICl-PEBSIDBNTS. 


1.  Hon.  CYRUS  WOODMAN,  .Mass. ; 

2.  Hon.  henry  S.  RANDALL,  LL.  D.,  N. 
8.  HON.  PERRY  H.  SMITH,  Ills. : 

4.  HON.  STEPHEN  TAYLOR,  Penn. ; 

6.  Hon.  a  C.  dodge,  Iowa.; 

C.  HON.  L.  J.  FARWELL,  Missouri; 


7.  HON.  C.  C.  TROWBRIDGE,  Mich.; 

8.  CHARLES  FAIRCHILD,  Mass. ; 

9.  COL.   S.   V.   SHIPMAN,   lUs. ; 

10.  SOLOMON  ALOFSEN,  N.  J.; 

11.  Hon.  GEO.  W.  BRADFORD,  N.  Y.; 

12.  RiBF,  R.  M.  HODGES,  D.   D.,  Masff. 


Oorruponding  Secretary — LYMAN   C.   DRAPER. 

Recording  Secretary — Col.  F.  H.  FIRMIN. 

Trea$urcr—^Hov.  A.  H.  MAIN. 

L«l»nir<a9»— DANIEL   S.  DURRIE. 

A8$i9tant  Librarians— MISS   ISABEL  DURRIB,   I.   S.   BRADLEY. 


CU&iTOBS. 

Ew-Offlcio. 
HON.  HARRISON  LUDINGTON,       Hon.  PETER  DOYLE,       Hon.  FERD.  KUEHN, 

Governor.  Secretary  of  State.  State  Treasnrer. 


For  One  Tear, 

GSN.  SIMEON  MILLS, 
Hon.  GEO.  B.  SMITH, 
Gbn.  G.  p.  DBLAPLAINE, 
Hon.  ANDREW  PROUDFIT, 
Hon.  S.  U.  PINNBY. 
DB.  JOSEPH  BOBBINS, 
Hon.  E.  W.  KEYES, 
HON.  S.  D.  HASTINGS, 
S.  D.  CARPENTER. 


For  Two  Yean, 

Obn.  D.  ATWOOD, 
Pbof.  O.  M.  CONOVER, 
Hon.  L.  FAIRCHILD, 
HON.  L.  B.  VILAS. 
B.  J.  STEVENS, 
Pbof.  W.  F.  ALLEN, 
HON.  H.  A.  TENNEY. 
Hon.  a.  B    BRALEY, 
Col.  THOS.  REYNOLDS. 


For  Three  Year: 

JA8.  D.  BUTLER,  LL.  D.. 
8.  H.  CARPENTER,  LL.  D., 
HON.  JAMES  ROSS. 
Hon.  J.  D.  GURNBE, 
N.  B.  VAN  SLYKE, 
0.  P.   CHAPMAN, 
Maj.  J.  O.  CULVER, 
ISAAC  LYON, 
JOHN  B.  PARKINSON. 


STANDING    C0HMITTBB8. 

P«bUcat<on«— DRAPER,   SMITH,  BUTLER,   S.  H.  CARPENTER,  and  CULVER. 

Auditing  Aoooim<9— HASTINGS.   ALLEN,   FTBMIN.    ROSS,   and   CHAPMAN. 

WmMMje— MILLS,   KUEHN.    HASTINGS.   VAN    SLYKE,   and  WASHBURN. 

J^ikToiOfnen*— DRAPER,  ORTON,  WASHBURN,  SMITH,  LUDINGTON.  and  PROUDFIT. 

Literary  ^droluniflref— DURRIE.   FIBMIN,   HOBBINS,  and  DOYLE. 

OoWnet— LYON,  ALLEN.   STEVENS.   KEYES.  DURRIB,  and  S.  D.  CARPENTER. 

VaturcA  JJ<«*ori^— TENNEY.  LUDINGTON.  HOBBINS.  DBLAPLAINE.  and  STEVENS. 

PKfttlfi^— ROSS,   S.   D.   CARPENTER,   CULVER,   PARKINSON,   and   KEYES. 

Art    Ganery^Q.    H.    CAllPBNTBR.    DBLAPLAINE,     MILLS,    FAIRCHILD,    VILAB. 

DOYLE,  and  REYNOLDS. 
Hietorical  yorrat<t?e«— PINNEY,   FAIRCHILD,   ORTON,  TENNEY,   and  DRAPER. 
Indian   History   and   Nomenolatvre — CHAPMAN,    BUTLEJR,    ALLEN,    STEVENS,    and 

REYNOLDS. 
Leoturee  and  ^Moys— ROSS,  BUTLER,  CONOVER,  PARKINSON,  and  DURRIE. 
SoUctting  Commitfe^— CHAPMAN,  HOBBINS,  BRALEY,  KUEHN,  and  PROUDFIT. 
Annual  A<Wrc«»— SMITH,  PINNBY,  ROSS,  FAIRCHILD,  and  GURNBE. 
Biemberhsip  Nominations — MILLS,  CHAPMAN,  VILAS,  GURNBE,  and  PROUDFIT. 
Library  Purchases  and  F^flrturw— DRAPER.  CONOVER,  and  DURRIB. 
Pre-Historio  AntiquiUes  of  Wi«co»w<n— BUTLER,  PERKINS,  ALLEN,  CONOVER,  and 

BRALETY 
OWtuaHw— ATWOOD,  DRAPER,   SMITH,  BRALEY,    ROSS,  and  TENNEY. 


Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee 


Submitted  January  2,  1873 


In  submitting  a  statement  of  the  Society's  doings  and  progress 
for  the  past  year,  we  have  nothing  of  an  extraordinary  character  to 
report.  We  have  had  no  windfalls  in  the  way  of  large  donations, 
and  yet  the  year's  accumulations,  when  properly  analyzed  and  ag- 
gregated, will  show  as  healthy  a  growth  as  at  any  former  period. 

Financial  Condition — Binding  Fund 

The  Treasurer's  report  exhibits  the  year's  receipts  into  the  Qener- 
al  Fund  at  $3,698.29,  and  the  disbursements  $3,614.67,  showing  an 
OTcr-payment  of  $16.38.  Of  this  expenditure  $638.79,  were  for 
cataloguing  the  library,  freight  charges,  and  incidental  expenses  j 
while  $2,975.88  were  expended  for  books,  magazines,  reviews,  news- 
papers and  binding. 

The  Binding  Fund  last  year  was  reported  at  $656.38.  During 
the  year  a  donation  of  $20  from  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges,  and  one  dol- 
lar each  from  F.  T.  Haseltine,  J.  B.  Holbrook,  and  N.  H.  Nichol- 
son; the  sale  of  duplicate  books;  the  annual  dues,  and  accrued  in- 
terest, have  increased  this  Fund  to  $829.81. 
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Library  Additions 

The  book  additions  of  the  year  have  been  2,166,  of  which  1,591 
were  by  purchase,  and  575  by  donation,  a  larger  number  by  pur- 
chase than  in  any  preceding  year;  1,528  pamphlets,  only  71  of 
which  were  obtained  by  purchase;  making  the  total  book  and  pam- 
phlet additions  3,694.  Of  the  book  additions,  109  were  folios  and 
366  quartos — ^thus  increasing  the  total  number  of  folios  now  in  the 
Library  to  1,826,  and  the  quartos  to  2,550,  and  both  together  4,376. 

Though  our  total  additions  have  been  considerably  less  than  last 
year,  owing  to  a  large  purchase  in  1871,  of  over  2,000  pamphlets, 
yet  the  book  additions  alone  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  955  vol- 
umes. 

Progressive  Library  Increase 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Date. 


Volumes 
added. 


Documents 

and 
pamphlets. 


Both 
together. 


Total 

in 
library. 


1854,  Jan.  1 

1855,  Jan.  2 

1856,  Jan.  1 

1857,  Jan.  6 

1858,  Jan.  1. 
1858,  Jan.  4 

1860,  Jan.  3 

1861,  Jan.  2 

1862,  Jan.  2 

1863,  Jan.  2 

1864,  Jan.  2 

1865,  Jan.  3 

1866,  Jan.  2 

1867,  Jan.  3 

1868,  Jan.  4 

1869,  Jan.  1 

1870,  Jan.  4 

1871,  Jan.  3 

1872,  Jan.  2 

1873,  Jan.  2 

Total. 


50 

1,000 

1,065 

1,005 

1,024 

1,107 

1,800 

837 

610 

544 

248 

520 

368 

923 

5,462 

2,83d 

923 

1,970 

1,211 

2,166 


25,671 


1,000 

2,000 

300 

959 

500 

723 

1,134 

711 

2,373 

356 

226 

806 

2,811 

1,043 

682 

6,240 

1,372 

3,789 

1,528 


28,553 


50 
2,000 
3,065 
1,305 
1,983 
1,607 
2,523 
1,971 
1,321 
2,917 
604 
746 
1,174 
3,734 
6,505 
3,520 
7,163 
3,342 
5,000 
3,694 


54,224 


50 

2,050 

5,116 

6,420 

9,403 

10,010 

12,535 

14,504 

15,825 

18,745 

19,346 

20,092 

21,266 

25,000 

31,505 

35,025 

42,188 

45,530 

50,530 

54,224 
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Book  Additions 

We  have  made  an  unusually  large  addition  to  our  department  of 
periodical  literature — English  and  American  magazines  and  re- 
views: in  some  places  securing  complete  sets,  in  others  filling  up 
gaps  in  imperfect  sets:  Blackwood,  1817-70,  109  vols.;  United 
Service  Journal,  1829-58,  88  vols.;  North  American  Review, 
1820-68,  88  vols.;  Eraser's  Magazine,  1830-65,  72  vols.;  North  Brit- 
ish Review,  1844r-69,  51  vols.;  Notes  and  Queries,  1849-68,  46  vols.; 
Harper's  Magazine,  1850-70,  42  vols.;  British  Naval  Chronicle, 
complete,  1799-1818,  40  vols.;  Classical  Journal,  complete,  1819-29, 
40  vols.;  Democratic  Review,  1838-59,  39  vols.;  The  Athenaeum, 
1837-62,  26  vols.;  Historical  Register,  the  predecessor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Annual  Register,  1714-38,  25  vols.;  New  Englander,  1843-66, 
25  vols.;  Comhill  Magazine,  1850-70,  22  vols.;  Retrospective  Re- 
view, 1820-54,  18  vols.;  National  Review,  1855-64,  13  vols.;  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  1819-24,  10  vols.;  Popular  Science 
Review,  1862-71,  10  vols.;  Southern  Review,  1828-32,  complete,  8 
vols.;  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  1849-51,  1861-64,  9  vols.; 
Anglo-American  Magazine,  1852-55,  7  vols.;  British  Sporting  Mag- 
azine, 7  vols.;  American  Monthly  Magazine,  1833-38,  6  vols.;  The 
Cincinnatus,  5  vols.;  Putnam's  Magazine,  new  series,  5  vols.;  Chi- 
cago Western  Monthly,  3  vols.;  Atlantic  Monthly,  Continental 
Monthly,  Military  and  Naval  Magazine,  and  Edinburgh  Mirror,  2 
vols,  each;  Historic-Genealogical  Register,  United  States  Service 
Magazine,  Southern  Literary  Journal,  Register,  and  Magazine,  La- 
dies' Magazine,  The  Hesperian,  and  the  Chicago  Magazine,  one  vol 
each — total,  832  volumes. 

Among  other  important  additions,  the  following  may  be  specified: 
English  Historical  Society  Collections,  a  complete  set,  1833-56,  25 
vols.;  London  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Proceedings,  1843-69,  7  vols.; 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1848-64,  17  vols.; 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  latest  edition,  22  vols.,  folio.,  Philological 
Society's  Proceedings,  1842-69,  with  additional  volumes  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  old  English  Philology,  21  vols.;  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology,  1853-62,  9  vols.;  Manx  Society  Publications  (Isle  of 
Man),  1859-67,  13  vols.;  Domesday  Book,  complete,  1783-1816,  4 
vols.,  folio;  Catalogues  of  MSS.  in  British  Museum,  1782-1844,  7 
vols.,  folio  and  quarto;  British  Almanac,  1828-65,  39  vols.;  Alison's 
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History  of  Europe,  from  1789  to  1852,  21  vols.;  Lingard's  History 
of  England,  10  vols.;  Knight's  Illustrated  History  of  England,  8 
vols.;  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  7  vols.; 
Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  1843-69,  5 
vols.,  quarto;  Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,  5  vols.;  Woodward's  History  of  Hampshire,  England,  3 
vols.,  quarto;  The  Crisis,  London,  1775,  1  vol. 

Father  M.  Crespel's  Travels,  in  1720,  in  Wisconsin  and  the  other 
portions  of  America,  Lond.,  1797 ;  Hist,  of  the  American  War,  1775- 
83,  Dublm,  3  vols;  Timberlake's  Memoirs,  1765;  Alden's  Collec- 
tion of  American  Epitaphs,  5  vols;  Benton's  Congressional  Debates, 
16  vols.;  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  8  vols.;  I.  D. 
Rupp's  scarce  volumes  on  Geography,  &c.,  of  Western  States,  and 
Histories  of  Lancaster,  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Monroe,  Carbon, 
Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties,  Pennsylvania ;  four  large  quarto  Scrap- 
Books  on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  Buckingham  Smith's  Rela- 
tions Cabeza  De  Vaca  pertaining  to  the  early  Discoveries  and  Ex- 
plorations of  Florida,  published  by  Joel  Munsell,  1871;  Hariot's 
Brief  and  True  Report  of  Virginia,  in  fac-simile,  from  De  Bry's 
edition  of  1590,  Sabin  's  reprint,  1872 ;  Papers  Relating  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  1680-1778,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  S.  Perry,  1871;  S.  G.  Drake's  Notes  on  Norton's  Narratives  of 
the  Capture  and  Burning  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  1744r-49;  Journal 
of  Wm.  Trent,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  1752,  printed  by  Robert  Clarke, 
for  Wm.  Dodge;  Memoirs  of  Tarleton  Brown,  Narrative  of  Lieut. 
James  Moody,  Narrative  of  John  Blatchford,  narrative  of  Ebenezer 
Fletcher,  Journal  of  R.  J.  Meigs  on  Quebec  Expedition  of  1775, 
Narrative  of  Levi  Hanford,  Journal  of  Solomon  Nash,  and  Adven- 
tures of  Christopher  Hawkins,  eight  rare  and  interesting  works  on: 
the  Revolutionary  War,  privately  printed,  and  edited  by  Charles  I. 
Bushnell,  who  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  historical 
literature  of  the  country. 

We  have  also  received  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  of  Char- 
levoix's History  of  New  France,  embracing  Wisconsin  and  other 
portions  of  the  Northwest,  as  he  saw  them  in  1720-22,  translated 
and  edited  with  great  ability  by  John  G.  Shea,  LL.  D.,  to  whom  the 
whole  country  is  largely  indebted  for  this  and  other  works  illustra- 
tive of  the  early  history  and  exploration  of  Canada,  and  the  western 
and  northwestern  portions  of  the  Union.  His  twenty  volumes  of  Me- 
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mollis  and  Relations  concerning  the  French  Colonies  in  North 
America,  his  thirteen  volumes  on  American  Linguistics,  embracing 
a  series  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  American  languages,  his 
six  quarto  volumes  of  Charlevoix's  valuable  work,  his  Early  Voy- 
ages Up  and  Down  the  Mississippi,  his  Discovery  and  Exploration 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  his  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  Stat^ — may  be  truthfully 
cited  as  a  monument  to  the  patience,  industry,  and  ability  with 
which  he  has  written,  translated,  and  edited  this  valuable  series  of 
works  on  the  Red  Men,  and  the  early  pioneer  explorers  of  the  Nor- 
thern and  Western  wilderness. 

To  summarize,  there  have  been  added  to  the  library  832  volimies 
of  Magazines  and  Reviews;  Congressional  Documents,  212;  Euro- 
pean History,  178;  Science,  129;  Historical  and  learned  Societies, 
113;  Philology,  99;  American  History,  133;  Local  History,  52; 
Biography,  75;  Rebellion  History,  65;  War  of  the  Revolution,  19; 
War  of  1812,  8 ;  Mexican  War,  15 ;  Indians  and  Indian  Wars,  25 ; 
Bibliography,  37 ;  Genealogy,  40 ;  Cyclopedias,  27 ;  Documents  of  va- 
rious States,  87;  Education,  24;  Voyages  and  Travels,  18;  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Antiquities,  14. 

To  the  Newspaper  department  the  additions  have  been  larger 
than  in  any  preceding  year — 404  volumes,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  newspaper  files '2,044.  During  the  year  we  secured  by  pur- 
diase,  at  a  very  cheap  price,  a  set  in  quarto  size  of  the  Holland 
Mercury,  1651  to  1790,  and  also  from  1801  to  1815 ;  Leyden  Gazette, 
quarto,  from  1765  to  1782,  and  the  Paris  Gazette,  1796-97— mak- 
ing 210  volumes,  all  but  the  2  volumes  of  the  Paris  Gazette,  in  the 
Holland  language,  forming  a  most  fitting  addition  to  the  Tank  por- 
tion of  our  Library — containing,  doubtless,  many  quaint  items  of 
early  Holland  migrations  to  our  country,  and  much  curious  and 
valuable  matter  pertaining  to  the  pecuniary  aid  furnished  our  strug- 
gling country  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  by  patriotic  bankers 
and  capitalists  of  Holland. 

Other  newspaper  additions  are : 

The  Test  and  Contest,  London,  1756-57,  folio 1  vol* 

The   CrlHlB,    Lond<m,    1775,   folio 1  ▼<>*• 

Dcftroit  OMette,  1819-28,  folio 5  yol. 

^  Cincinnati  Literary  Oasette,  quarto ^  ^*^*- 

'  Notes  and  Queries,  quarto >->• 46  yoL 
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London  Athen»um»  qaarto 26  toL 

Willis*  Current  Notes,  quarto 2  toL 

Proof  Sheet,  quarto 4  vol. 

Congressional  Globe,  quarto 5  voL 

Bcientiflc   American,   quarto 1  vol. 

Norton'ir  Literary  News  Letter,   quarto 1  voL 

Agricultural  Papers,  quarto 4  vol. 

Publishers'    Circular,    8vo 7  voL 

Wisconsin  and  other  modem  newspaper  files 90  voL 

The  file  of  the  Detroit  Gazette  for  nearly  ten  successive  years, 
published  at  a  period  when  it  was  the  only  newspaper  representa- 
tive of  Michigan  Territory,  then  embracing  what  is  now  Wiscon- 
sin within  its  limits,  and  containing  a  vast  amount  of  early  infor- 
mation and  passing  events  of  our  own  geographical  region  no 
where  else  to  be  found  render  its  acquisition  one  of  peculiar  im- 
portance and  significance.  It  was  preserved  by  the  late  Hon.  John 
P.  Sheldon,  one  of  its  early  editors  and  publishers,  who  subse- 
quently became  a  pioneer  settler  of  Wisconsm — and  whose  career 
we  hope  hereafter  to  deservedly  commemorate  in  our  pages.  We 
are  indebted  for  this  valuable  gift  to  his  children,  Thos.  H.  Sheldon 
and  sisters.  So  far  as  early  Wisconsin  history  is  concerned,  our 
Society  has  never  received  a  richer  acquisition. 

Of  the  404  newspaper  volumes  received  the  past  year,  51  were 
published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  146  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  present  century.  Our  total  newspaper  files 
are  now  distributed  in  the  three  centuries  as  follows:  54  in  the 
seventeenth;  359  in  the  eighteenth,  and  1,685  in  the  nineteenth. 
In  this  invaluable  department  of  historical  literature — and  we 
cannot  well  over-estimate  its  present  and  ever-increasing  value — 
few,  if  any,  equals  will  be  found  in  any  collections  in  the  country. 

We  now  receive  131  periodicals  preserved  for  binding,  namely: 
three  quarterlies,  six  monthlies,  seven  dailies,  two  semi-weeklies, 
one  hundred  and  five  weeklies,  published  in  the  State,  and  eight 
beyond  the  limits  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  a  considerably  larger 
number  than  we  have  reported  in  any  former  year. 

To  the  Map  and  Atlas  department  have  been  added  an  Atlas  of 
Benton  county,  Iowa,  1872,  from  R.  H.  Marshall  and  Geo.  B.  War- 
ner;  a  large  mounted  map  of  the  city  of  Madison,  1872,  from  Tay- 
lor &  Willets,  2  maps  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  route  and 
tributary  region,   from  N.   B.   Van   Slyke,  and   8  early   American 
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maps  mostly  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period,  from  L.  C. 
Draper;  making  a  total  of  maps  and  atlases,  546. 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Donors 

Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  75  vols.;  Hon. 
Oliver  Warner,  Sec.  Commonwealth  of  Mass.,  64  vols.;  State  of 
Wisconsin,  36  vols.;  Lyman  C.  Draper,  26  vols,  and  180  pamphlets; 
Jos.  Sabin  &  Sons,  28  vols,  and  66  pamphlets;  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpen- 
ter, 24  vols.;  Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell,  23  vols,  and  3  pamphlets; 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  24  vols,  and  22  pamphlets;  Mrs.  Chas. 
M.  Baker,  13  vols.;  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  8  vols,  and  21  pamphlets; 
Charles  I.  Bushnell,  8  vols. ;  Hon.  T.  0.  Howe,  4  vols,  and  108  pam- 
phlets; J.  H.  Tesch,  6  vols,  and  10  pamphlets;  Iowa  Historical  So- 
ciety, 5  vols.;  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  4  vols,  and  2  pam- 
phlets; Joel  Munsell,  4  vols,  and  31  pamphlets;  Hon.  G.  W.  Hazel- 
ton,  4  vols,  and  5  pamphlets;  Library  of  Congress,  A.  C.  Smith,  E. 
H.  Mtindy,  and  H.  P.  Magill,  4  vols,  each;  Robert  Clarke,  3  vols, 
and  4  pamphlets;  Hon.  David  Atwood,  Gen.  W.  W.  Belknap,  Gen. 
F.  A.  Walker,  Chas.  S.  Hoyt,  J.  H.  Blackfan  and  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society,  3  vols,  each;  Eev.  M.  Hodges,  Sarah  Mahan,  W, 
S.  George,  Admiral  B.  F.  Sands,  State  of  Nevada,  American  Bible 
Society,  and  Wis.  Agricultural  Society,  2  vols,  each;  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Stevens  Perry,  1  vol.  and  27  pamphlets;  Dr.  M.  F.  Stephenson,  1 
vol.  and  2  pamphlets;  Gen.  Simeon  Mills,  1  vol.  and  27  pamphlets; 
Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  1  vol.  and  27  pamphlets;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Brunson, 
1  vol.  and  17  pamphlets;  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Hale,  1  vol.  and  10  pam- 
phlets; New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Pennock,  Vermont  Historical  Society,  and  Yale  College,  1  vol.  and 
1  pamphlet  each;  and  the  following  one  volume  each:  Armitage  & 
Pratt,  Hon.  LI.  Breese,  Pres't.  P.  A.  Chadboume,  Am.  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  Charleroi  Paleontological  and  Archaeological  Society, 
Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  W.  Cothren,  Gen.  J.  W.  De  Peyster,  George 
Derby,  Perley  Derby,  Essex  Institute,  E.  H.  Fletcher,  D.  S.  Gardi- 
ner, Col.  Boiling  Gordon,  Col.  W.  S.  Hatch,  C.  J.  Hoadly,  Dr.  F. 
A.  Koss,  W.  J.  Langson,  A.  Loubat,  Mass.  Historical  Society,  P. 
McCabe,  Col.  R.  Monteith,  J.  B.  Newcomb,  New  York  Park  Com- 
missioners, New  York  State  Library,  Rev.  R.  M.  Overstreet,  Hon. 
J.  G.  Palfrey,  Prof.  T.  J.  Parvin,  C.  D.  Plumb,  Prof.  B.  Pierce,  Dr. 
S.  J.  Parker,  Henry  Stevens,  Rev.  Elliott  Sanford,  Tennessee  State 
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Library,  Ulm  Society  of  Science,  Virginia  City,  S.  S.  Wallahan, 
Hon.  W.  WMting,  Dr.  E.  T.  Wilkins,  Rev.  I.  Wilkinson,  Wiecon- 
sin  Editorial  Association,  Wis.  Horticultural  Society  and  W.  Worth- 
ington. 

Pamphlets, — Governor  L.  Fairchild,  300;  Dr.  S.  A.  Greene,  54; 
Rev.  W.  S.  Alexander,  45;  Baltimore  Mercantile  Library,  42;  Lea- 
vitt,  Strebeigh  &  Co.,  36;  Governor  C.  C.  Washburn,  34;  Hon.  J. 
Shaw,  34;  C.  L.  Woodward,  30;  D.  G.  Francis,  30;  D.  S.  Durrie,  29; 
Bangs,  Merwin  &  Co.,  23;  John  Wiley  &  Son,  17;  Ohio  State  Li- 
brary, 15;  Samuel  G.  Drake,  15;  W.  C.  Davie  &  Co.,  14;  Hon.  P. 
Sawyer,  12;  University  of  Wisconsin,  12;  Ohio  Historical  Society, 
10;  Rev.  J.  P.  Haire,  9;  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Whiting,  8;  Hon.  Ste- 
phen Salisbury,  7;  Hon.  John  S.  Dean,  W.  P.  Garrison,  and  Wm. 
Dodge,  6  each;  U.  P.  James  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeves,  5  each;  Col.  S. 
V.  Shipman,  G6n.  J.  Fagood,  C.  M.  Holden,  A.  Baron  Holmes,  G. 
Mead,  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace,  and  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  4 
each;  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  F.  E.  Mather,  G.  E.  Morrow,  and  J.  C.  De- 
Gress,  3  each;  Hon.  John'  B.  Bowman,  F.  W.  Case,  J.  Wingate 
Thornton,  W.  H.  Canfield,  J.  L.  Hays,  Com.  G.  H.  Preble,  Leonard 
&  Co.,  W.  P.  Lunt,  and  Carl  Zillier,  2  each;  and  one  each  from  the 
following:  Albany  Institute,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Allen,  S.  M.  Allen,  E. 
P.  Allis  &  Co.,  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Anthon,  B.  Ashworth,  L.  W.  Bacon, 
J.  W.  Bouton,  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  C.  D.  F.  Bums,  Chicago  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Delaware  Historical 
Society,  Josiah  Drake,  Rev.  S.  A.  Dwinnell,  H.  H.  Edes,  General 
M.  F.  Force,  Rev.  E.  H.  Goss,  Harvard  College,  H.  A.  Homes, 
Hughes  Brothers,  W.  A.  Leary,  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
B.  W.  Nash,  W.  J.  Park,  D.  W.  Patterson,  President  Daniel  Read, 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  M.  Thomas  &  Son,  and  Hon.  S. 
T.  Wallis. 

Picture  Gallery  Additions 

Portrait  of  Col.  Hercules  L.  Dousman,  painted  by  C.  W.  Heyd, 
of  Milwaukee,  in  gilt  frame,  from  his  family;  Hon.  T.  0.  Howe,  in 
gilt  frame,  painted  by  F.  M.  Pebbles,  from  Senator  Howe;  Col. 
Charles  H.  Larrabee,  in  gilt  frame,  painted  by  Saml  M.  Brookes, 
of  San  Francisco,  from  Col.  Larrabee;  Gen.  Henry  Hamden,  Col.  S. 
V.  Shipman,  and  Gtei.  Jas.  K.  Proudfit,  all  painted  by  James  R. 
Stuart,  St.  Louis,  and  in  gilt  frames,  from  those  persons  respec- 
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tively;  late  Hon.  John  P.  Sheldon,  cabinet  size,  from  his  family; 
late  Roswell  Brown,  a  Dane  county  pioneer,  cabinet  size,  from 
James  Bell,  administrator;  a  fancy  picture  of  a  young  girl,  marked 
on  the  back  ^**Wild  3ose,"  in  gilt  frame,  from  the  artist  who 
painted  it,  Charles  P.  Dorward.  The  present  nimiber  of  oil  paint- 
ings in  the  gallery  is  86 ;  and  other  portraits  of  our  pioneer  settlers, 
prominent  public  men,  and  war  heroes,  will,  we  trust,  be  early 
added  to  our  collection. 

Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

Autographs, — ^A  check  on  the  oflSce  of  Discoimt  and  Deposit, 
Baltimore,  August  26,  1794,  coimtersigned  by  Gen.  Geo.  Washing- 
ton, from  H.  L.  Palmer;  and  autograph  letters  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Sew- 
ard, Wilkie  Collins,  and  Max  Muller,  from  Isaac  Markins,  N.  Y. 

Coin, — A  Japanese  coin  equivalent  to  a  cent  and  a  half,  presented 
by  C.  A.  Ruflf;  a  small  collection  of  foreign  coin,  from  Leonard 
Lee;  a  silver  coin  (fourpence)  of  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1709,  from 
Wm.  Henry  Eussell;  copper  coin,  Victor  Emanuel,  1859,  from  G. 
H.  James. 

Curiosities. — ^A  Sandwich  Island  axe,  made  of  lava  and  used  for 
making  canoes  before  the  advent  of  Capt.  Cook,  from  Lyman  H. 
Baldwin,  a  son  of  a  Sandwich  Island  missionary;  an  Indian 
war  club,  elegantly  carved,  from  one  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  islands, 
deposited  by  L.  H.  Baldwin;  an  interesting  collection  of  curiosities 
from  Balbec,  Jerusalem,  the  Pyramids,  and  different  parts  of  Syria, 
from  Leonard  Lee ;  a  pair  of  Chinese  shoes  made  of  grass  matting, 
found  in  a  chest  of  tea,  by  J.  E.  Anderson. 

Natural  History, — A  curious  Japan  nut,  resembling  a  bull's 
head,  from  Henry  Ash;  three  fossils  from  Germany,  from  Antoine 
Engel;  a  piece  of  sycamore, wood  from  a  tree  planted  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker-Hill,  June  17,  1775,  from  Mrs  H.  A.  Henshaw; 
fossil  coral,  from  Exeter,  Green  county,  Wis.,  from  J.  Hayden; 
specimens  of  kaolin  from  Grand  Eapids,  Wis.,  from  Mr.  Eaton, 
and  another  specimen  of  kaolin  from  the  southern  part  of  Monroe 
county,  Wis.,  from  P.  R.  Dahl;  a  piece  of  petrified  fence  post  from 
the  enclosure  of  the  palace  of  Gov.  Gayostj,  one  of  the  early  Span- 
ish governors  of  Louisiana,  at  Natchez,  from  Gen.  J.  K.  Proudfit; 
a  double-bodied  pig,  preserved  in  alcohol,  from  Edward  Knight; 
two  large  stuffed  pelicans,  a  stuffed  loon,    a  gar  fish,  and^a  larg^^ 
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Rocky  Mountain  goat's  horn,  from  S.  D.  Carpenter;  fossil  t^3eth 
from  Ashley  river,  S.  C,  a  fine  collection,  from  Capt.  W.  A.  Briard; 
a  small  trilobite,  from  Batavia,  111.,  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Bobbins,  and 
specimens  of  emeralds,  rubies,  garnets,  opals  and  topaz,  from  near 
Santa  Fe,  from  F.  W.  Gray. 

Newspapers, — A  number  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  Mar.  12,  1770, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Boston  massacre,  neatly  framed  and 
glazed,  from  Chas.  Seymour,  President  of  Wisconsin  Editorial  As- 
sociation; Middlesex  Gazette,  published  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
April  18,  1789,  and  April  12,  1794,  from  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough;  46  num- 
bers of  early  Wisconsin  papers,  1838  and  1839,  very  valuable,  from 
Darwin  Clark;  19  numbers  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  published  at  the 
Mormon  Colony  of  Voree,  a  little  west  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  1847- 
49,  valuable  and  interesting,  from  C.  L.  Woodward;  the  Camp  Re- 
cord, issued  by  the  1st  Reg't  Wis.  Vols.,  at  Camp  Negley,  Hagars- 
town,  Md.,  June  27,  1861,  being  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  presented  by  Capt. 
0.  B.  Buttes;  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  Mar.  20,  1870,  and  April  29, 
1871,  in  the  Cherokee  language,  from  S.  D.  Carpenter. 

Paper  Money,  etc. — A  two  dollar  bill,  Weyauwega  bank,  1859, 
one  dollar,  Waukesha  County  bank,  1859,  and  two  dollar  bill,  Ke- 
nosha City  bank,  1863,  from  Gov.  Fairchild;  $1,000  Confederate 
bond,  8  per  cent.,  from  John  McKinzie;  a  certificate  of  £5,  issued 
by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  June  1,  1775,  from 
Hon.  John  T.  Kingston;  $50  Confederate  bill,  procured  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  1865,  from  Eob't  Johnson,  of  4th  Wis.  Cavalry;  $10 
Confederate  bill,  and  $20  Confederate  bill,  of  Sept.  2,  1861,  and  a  $5 
Confederate  bill,  Dec.  2,  1862,  from  N.  C.  Strong;  $50  Continental 
bill,  Sept.  26,  1778,  $45  do.,  Jan.  14,  1779,  $30  do.,  Sept.  26,  1778, 
$6  do.,  Nov.  $20,  1775,  $5  do..  May  9,  1776,  a  $3,  and  a  $1  do.,  Feb. 
19,  1776,  and  a  $2  do.,  May  19,  1776,  from  Mrs.  Stephen  Taylor, 
Philadelphia. 

Photographs,  etc. — ^Large  size  photograph  of  Hon.  B.  W.  Bris- 
bois,  with  rosewood  frame,  lined  with  velvet,  from  Mr.  Brisbois;  a 
large  photograph  of  the  late  Hon.  C.  M.  Baker,  framed,  from  his 
family;  a  photograph,  on  large  card,  of  members  of  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  14th  Constitutional  amendment,  from  Rev.  A.  C.  Pen- 
nock;  photograph  of  birth-place  of  Benj.  West,  Delaware  county, 
Pa.,  photograph  of  the  old  Swedes  Church,  Wilmington,  Del., 
erected  in  1698,  and  of  the  first  meeting-house  of  Friends  in  Wil- 
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mington,  from  H.  P.  Morrow;  group  of  photographs  of  reporters 
of  Wificonsm  Legislature,  1872,  framed,  from  N.  P.  Jones;  plan  of 
Wisconsin  State  Capitol,  as  originally  designed,  by  Mr.  Kutzbock, 
framed,  and  engraving  of  Asylum  for  Disabled  Soldiers  at  Milwau- 
kee, from  Gov.  Pairchild. 

War  Relics,  etc. — Sabre  found  at  Bull  Rim  battle  field,  and  a  bowie 
knife  or  sword  captured  at  same  place,  the  person  killing  the  rebel 
soldier  in  obtaining  it,  both  from  Louis  Larson;  a  belt,  formerly 
containing  six  rows  of  brass  buttons,  taken  from  the  body  of  an 
Lidian  killed  in  battle  by  Thomas  Munion,  at  Sand  Creek,  Colorado, 
in  1863,  from  Truman  A.  Spooner;  a  short  sword  or  bowie  knife 
used  by  Capt.  Clark's  company  at  the  battle  of  Peckatonica,  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  manufactured  by  a  blacksmith  in  the  country, 
presented  by  Chas.  T.  Olmstead,  a  private  in  Clark's  company,  who 
used  it  on  that  occasion;  also  a  tomahawk  taken  from  an  Indian 
killed  in  said  battle  by  Mr.  Olmstead,  and  presented  by  him;  pieces 
of  the  coflBn  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Queens- 
town  Heights,  Oct.  12,  1812,  taken  from  the  vault  at  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  old  monument,  from  Dr.  Wm.  Home;  five  bullets  from 
ihe  siege  of  Vicksburg,  two  of  them  from  mortally  wounded  men^ 
with  blood  stains;  top  of  a  rebel  flagstaff  from  the  battle  of  Ezra 
Church,  near  Atlanta,  July  28,  1864;  section  of  a  sapling  cut  off 
by  a  bullet  July  22,  1864,  so  near  Gen.  J.  K.  Proudfit's  face  that 
splinters  from  it  struck  him  and  drew  blood — ^this  near  Atlanta, 
the  fight  in  which  Gen.  McPherson  was  killed;  a  Hymn  Book  from 
the  body  of  a  Federal  soldier  killed  at  Benton ville,  N.  C,  the  last 
action  in  which  G^n.  Sherman's  army  took  part,  March,  1865 — all 
from  Gen.  J.  K.  Proudfit ;  a  Mexican  lance,  from  the  Liepan  Indians, 
from  Capt.  Geo.  E.  Albee,  through  Gen.  Aug.  Gaylord. 

Miscellaneous, — Iron  keys,  &c.,  fused,  from  the  great  Chicago  fire, 
from  Col.  S.  V.  Shipman;  charred  remains  of  a  $50  Madison  bond^ 
from  the  Chicago  fire,  redeemed  by  the  city  of  Madison,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Common  Council;  a  paper  of  tacks,  part  of  a  bar  of 
soap,  and  slate-pencils,  from  the  Chicago  fire,  from  Major  H.  A. 
Teimey;  Quartermaster's  and  Inspector's  returns  at  Mackinaw, 
1814-20,  from  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Baird;  fac-simile  of  the  original  draft 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  Henry  F.  Morrow;  a  seal 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  a 
certified  copy,  London,  1792,  and  a  marriage  certificate  De   Soto 
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county,  Miss.,  1843,  from  Gen.  J.  K.  Proudfit;  political  handbill  of 
the  Paris  Communists,  May  25,  1871,  torn  from  a  building  near  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  while  the  ruins  of  the  latter  building  were  yet  smok- 
ing, by  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn,  U.  S.  Minister,  and  sent  by  him  to 
.Governor  Washburn,  and  presented  by  the  latter  to  the  Society; 
fac-simile  letters  of  M.  Jules  Cloquet  of  his  Recollections  of  the  Pri- 
vate Life  of  General  La  Fayette — a  different  translation  from  the 
London  edition,  1835,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Society's  Library, 
from  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter. 

Also  250  sheets  of  company  records  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers — 
very  valuable,  from  Rev.  A.  C.  Pennock;  and  three  copies  of  bul- 
letins and  maps  of  wind  and  weather,  from  the  chief  signal  officer. 
Gen.  A.  J.  Myers. 

In  connection  with  the  Cabinet  and  Museum,  it  is  peculiarly  due 
to  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon,  to  state,  that  he  has  during  the  year  materially 
enriched  his  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  history  and  curiosi- 
ties generally,  now  on  deposit  with  the  Society,  and  has  generously 
continued  his  personal  services  in  exhibiting  them  to  our  numerous 
visitors— evincing  his  own  love  for  the  curious  and  wonderful  in 
the  domain  of  nature,  and  rendering  the  Society  a  most  valuable 
and  acceptable  service. 

Contributions  for  Exchanges 

Thirty  copies  each  of  the  Wisconsin  Senate  and  Assembly  Jour- 
nals, 1872;  General,  Private  and  Local  Laws,  1872;  Governor's  Mes- 
sage and  Documents,  1871;  100  copies  of  Murrish's  Geological  Re- 
port on  Wisconsin  Lead  region;  25  copies  of  Wisconsin  State  Hor- 
ticultural Report,  1872;  18  copies  of  State  Library  catalogue,  from 
the  State;  forty-nine  copies  Transactions  State  Agricultural  Society, 
1870,  and  50  copies  do.,  1871,  from  the  Society;  700  copies  of  Gen. 
David  Atwood's  Obituary  Address  on  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins,  from 
Gen.  Atwood;  45  copies  of  Sword  and  Gun,  by  R.  C.  Eden,  37th 
Wis.  Infantry,  from  C.  D.  Plumb;  25  copies  Proceedings  Wiscon- 
sin Editorial  Association,  1871,  per  Hon.  James  Ross,  Secretary; 
37  copies  Report  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Wisconsin,  per  Hon. 
S.  D.  Hastings,  Secretary;  25  copies  of  Report  of  Madison  Board 
of  Education,  1871,  from  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds;  six  copies  Report 
of  Secretary  of  State,  Wis.,  1871,  from  Hon.  LI.  Breese;  15  copies 
Dr.  Chase's  Address  before  the  Old  Settlers'  Club,  Milwaukee,  July 
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4,  1872,  from  Hon.  A.  G.  Miller;  10  copies  of  Early  Days  in  Racine, 
from  H.  H.  Hurlbut;  9  copies  of  Report  on  Trade  and  Commeree 
of  Milwaukee,  1871,  from  W.  J.  Langson,  Secretary;  9  copies  of 
Report  on  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago,  1871,  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  and  5  copies  of  Directory  of  Green  Bay  and 
Fort  Howard,  1872,  from  Armitage  &  Pratt. 

Our  Publications 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Society's  Collections  has  been  issued 
during  the  past  year,  and  sent  to  Societies,  Public  Libraries,  and  in- 
dividuals entitled  to  them  as  exchanges.  We  are  thus  steadily 
rescuing  from  forgetfulness  and  neglect,  the  worthy  deeds  and 
memories  of  our  pioneer  settlers. 

Among  others,  we  have  the  promise  of  historical  papers  for  fut- 
ure use  from  Hon.  H.  S.  Magoon  and  Hon.  David  S.  Hawley,  on 
early  times  and  events  in  La  Fayette  county;  Gen.  J.  J.  Guppey,  on 
the  early  history  of  Columbia  county;  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Dennis,  on 
the  early  history  of  Dodge  county;  Hon.  W.  P.  Lyon,  on  the  early 
Voree  Mormon  settlement  on  the  borders  of  Racine  and  Walworth 
counties;  Hon.  H.  D.  Barron  on  Governor  Randall  and  his  contem- 
poraries; Hon.  M.  H.  Bovee  on*  the  life  and  services  of  Hon.  I.  P. 
Walker;  Col.  M.  Frank,  life  and  services  of  Hon.  Chas.  C.  Sholes; 
Hon.  M.  L.  Martin  on  the  early  habits  and  customs  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  J.  T.  Kingston,  personal  narrative 
on  early  times  and  events  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin;  Chandler  P. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  on  the  Black  Hawk  war.  We  trust  that  the  friends 
of  the  Society  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  whose  localities  have 
not  been  written  up,  will  see  that  it  is  done  while  some  of  the  prim- 
itive settlers  yet  remain  to  furnish  the  needful  information. 

Cataloguing  the  Library 

The  work  of  cataloguing  the  Library,  recording  the  titles,  refer- 
ences and  cross  references,  and  perfecting  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble preparatory  to  issuing  our  first  Catalogue  during  the  present 
year,  has  steadily  progressed  under  the  labors  of  the  librarian  and 
his  assistant,  Miss  Durrie.  This  is  always  a  work  of  unceasing 
drudgery,  yet  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  some  of  our  larger 
Eastern  libraries,  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  persons  may  be  con-i 
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stantly  seen  plodding  at  similar  work.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  our  visitors  may  hope  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  published 
Catalogue — ^which  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  them,  and  no 
small  relief  to  the  librarian  and  assistant  in  searching,  as  they  now 
necessarily  have  to  do,  to  ascertain  whether  we  have  specific  works 
in  the  Library  so  constantly  called  for. 

Such  a  Catalogue,  when  published,  will  exhibit  at  once  the  riches 
and  the  poverty  of  the  Library.  So  far  as  American  general  and 
local  history,  American  Genealogy,  newspaper  and  periodical  liter- 
ture  generally,  and  the  more  important  works  of  reference,  statis- 
tics, and  the  scientific  publications  of  American  learned  societies, 
are  concerned,  we  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the  collections 
of  similar  institutions  of  our  country;  but  we  shall  unquestionably 
present  many  deficiencies  in  the  general  literature  and  science  of 
the  Old  World.  The  British  Museum  only  can  hope  to  secure  aU, 
or  an  approximation  to  it.  When  Guizot  proposed  to  remain  some 
time  in  London  that  he  might  consult  the  volumes  in  that  institu- 
tion upon  a  particular  epoch  in  French  history,  the  historian  was 
appalled  at  the  gathering  on  that  period  alone,  approaching  in  size 
the  side  of  a  house.  Li  that  wonderful  collection  are  100,000 
American  publications  in  the  several  departments,  including  all 
the  standard  books  of  our  nation,  our  laws,  biographies,  local  his- 
tories, and  the  works  of  all  our  poets  and  novelists. 

Though  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  compete  with  such  a  library, 
having  almost  unlimited  pecuniary  means  at  its  command,  and 
purchasing-agents  in  almost  every  civilized  country  of  the  world, 
yet  we  may  do  a  work  in  our  day  and  generation  of  unspeakable 
good;  and  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  we  may  excel  the 
British  Museum  in  the  extent  and  completeness  of  our  collections. 

It  is  recorded  by  a  gentleman  a  few  years  since,  engaged  in  his- 
torical and  genealogical  researches,  that  while  he  found  in  New 
England  several  public  libraries  with  very  complete  collections  of 
the  local  histories  and  genealogies,  he  found  surprising  deficiencies 
in  the  Libraries  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn — ^finding  in  no  single 
collection  one-tenth  of  the  works  of  this  class  which  he  had  found 
in  so  many  of  the  Libraries  of  New  England;  in  one  Library  alone 
were  any  American  Genealogies  found,  and  even  there  but  a  dozen 
or  two;  and  in  local  histories  a  rather  better  report  was  made — 
one  Library  having,  out  of  several  hundred  hitherto  published,  one 
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or  two  shelves  nearly  filled,  while  another  prominent  Library  had 
but  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  and  a  Brooklyn  Library  had  but  two 
or  three. 

To  show  the  strength  of  our  own  Library  in  these  particulars,  we 
may  mention  that  we  have  360  volumes  on  Genealogy  alone;  local 
histories  of  towns  and  counties,  865,  local  histories  of  churches,  175 
— ^not  including  directories  of  city  and  town  documents,  which  often 
contain  much  local  history.  Our  Bibliographical  department,  so 
important  to  a  public  library,  now  numbers  230  volumes.  That  we 
have  added  in  a  single  year  to  our  Library  1,235  volumes  of  news- 
papers, magazines  and  reviews,  extending  through  three  eventful 
centuries,  is  in  itself  a  suflftcient  evidence  of  the  extent  of  these 
priceless  collections.  Let  these  data  serve  as  examples  of  the 
strength  of  our  Library  in  all  its  principal  departments. 

Shelving  Extension 

The  need  of  additional  shelving  capacity  became  so  apparent,  that 
Gov.  Washburn  promptly  and  kindly  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
gallery  and  shelving  in  our  Central  Hall,  which  have  given  us  much 
needed  relief,  and  enabled  us  the  better  to  arrange  and  classify  all 
the  departments  of  the  Library.  For  the  present  we  must  needs  be 
content  with  the  amount  of  room  allotted  to  our  use,  and  leave  the 
future  to  provide  for  the  Society's  increasing  demands  in  coming 
years.  Licreased  protection,  however,  is  needed  for  our  book  cases, 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed;  a  comparatively 
trifling  expense  in  this  direction  will  add  largely  to  the  security  of 
our  invaluable  collections. 

Endowment  Fund  Needed 

Tear  after  year  we  have  earnestly  pleaded  for  endowment  funds — 
thus  far  to  but  little  purpose.  Two  among  Wisconsin's  noblest 
pioneers,  Hon.  John  Catlin,  in  1867,  and  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman, 
in  1869,  each  contributed  a  hundred  dollars  towards  founding  a 
Binding  Fund,  the  interest  only  to  be  used  for  binding  purposes — 
always  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  a  public  Library.  To  this 
nucleus  have  been  added  membership  fees,  some  small  donations, 
occasional  sales  of  duplicates,  together  with  accruing  interest,  till 
the  amount  has  reached  the  sum  of  $829.81. 
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To  subserve  the  purpose  of  such  a  fund,  it  should  not  be  drawn 
upon  till  its  principal  will  yield  a  sufficient  income  to  provide  for 
the  binding  of  all  our  newspaper  files,  magazines,  reviews,  pamph- 
lets and  unbound  books,  including  those  that  occasionally  need  re- 
binding — ^which,  should  we  faithfully  bind  all  of  these  classes  that 
actually  need  it,  in  substantial  half-binding,  would  require  an  an- 
nual income  of  well  nigh  a  thousand  dollars.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  resources,  we  must  necessarily  limit  our  binding  to  the 
most  immediate  necessities,  leaving  a  large  mass  of  unbound  mat- 
ter to  accumulate  each  additional  year,  for  the  future  to  provide  for 
as  best  it  may. 

"Would  that  some  of  our  wealthy  and  liberal-hearted  men  of  Wis- 
consin, would  contribute  to  this  useful  fund — ^five  hundred  dollars 
would  constitute  the  donor  a  life  director  in  the  Society;  twenty 
dollars  a  membership  for  life.  Let  us  receive  some  generous  re- 
sponses from  the  friends  of  the  Society. 

Historical  Celebraftion 

It  is  proposed  to  commemorate  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  descent  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
by  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  June  next,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Great  Father  of  Waters;  an 
event  which  gave  such  unspeakable  joy  to  those  adventurous  ex- 
plorers and  discoverers,  and  which  has  been  followed  by  conse- 
quences so  important,  is  well  worthy  of  a  suitable  commemoration; 
and  from  no  body  of  our  people  could  it  be  more  appropriately  ini- 
tiated than  by  our  Historical  Society.  It  is  also  proposed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  to 
devote  the  following  day  as  a  Pioneer  Jubilee,  for  our  early  set- 
tlers to  recount  their  primitive  experiences  in  effecting  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country. 

When  the  proper  arrangements  are  completed,  we  trust  that  our 
Historical  celebration  may  receive  the  cordial  approbation  of  our 
people,  and  prove  one  of  the  most  successful  commemorative  events 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  Northwest. 
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Twentieth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee 


Submitted  January  2,  1874 


On  the  30th  of  January,  1849,  twenty-five  years  ago,  our  Society 
was  organized  by  a  thoughtful  few  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Wis- 
consin, impressed  with  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  to  col- 
lect, preserve,  and  perpetuate  its  prior  history,  and  the  annals  of 
CUP  young  State,  just  then  entering  upon  her  career  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Union.  After  four  annual  meetings,  with 
Hcarcely  any  perceptible  results,  beyond  the  mere  maintenance  of 
a  formal  association,  the  Society  was  re-organized  in  January, 
1854,  and  ever  since  our  annual  reports  have  exhibited  its  steady 
growth,  until  it  now  has  everywhere  accorded  to  it  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  similar  societies  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 

While  we  thus  are  annually  permitted  to  point,  with  commen- 
dable pride,  to  our  statistics  of  increase,  we  must  necessarily  leave 
unmeasured  the  real  amount  of  practical  utility  our  Society  is  ac- 
complishing in  the  field  of  historical  literature,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  in  the  wide  domain  of  intellectual  culture  generally. 
With  our  twenty-five  thousand  annual  visitors,  it  may  justly  be 
remarked  that  the  Society,  with  its  rich  stores  of  literature  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  is  exerting  a  silent  yet  inestimable  influ- 
ence as  a  great  public  educator — a  power  and  influence  steadily  aug- 
menting with  each  successive  year's  additions  to  our  historical,  sci- 
entific and  literary  treasures. 

Financial  Condition — Binding  Fund 

It  is  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  Report  that  the  receipts  into  the 
General  Fund  have  been  $3,500,  and  the  disbursements  $3,499.38, 
exhibiting  a  balance  of  62  cents  remaining  in  the  Treasury.  Of 
this  expenditure,  $675.10  were  for  cataloguing  the  Library,  freight 
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charges,   and  incidental  expenses;   while  $2,824.28   were  expended 
for  books,  magazines,  reviews,  newspapers  and  binding. 

The  Binding  Fund  last  year  was  reported  at  $829.81.  During 
the  year,  donations  from  Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell,  $500;  Hon.  B. 
H.  Baker,  Life  Member,  $20;  Bev.  B.  M.  Hodges,  $20;  Gen.  John 
Lawler,  $10;  W.  F.  Sanders,  $2;  Hon.  E.  Foster  and  J.  B.  Hol- 
brook,  $1  each;  the  sale  of  duplicate  books,  the  annual  dues,  and 
accrued  interest,  including  premium  on  a  Government  Bond  sold, 
have  increased  this  Fund  to  $1,803.59. 

Library  Additions 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year,  1,852  vol- 
umes, of  which  1,145  were  by  purchase,  and  707  by  donation;  and 
1,178  pamphlets,  of  which  133  were  by  purchase — making  the  total 
book  and  pamphlet  additions,  3,030.  Of  the  book  additions,  129  are 
folios,  and  65  quartos — ^thus  increasing  the  total  number  of  folios 
now  in  the  Library  to  1,955,  and  the  quartos  to  2,617,  and  both  to- 
gether, 4,572. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our  purchases  the  past  year  were 
of  a  rare  and  costly  character,  the  total  number  of  additions  are 
slightly  less  than  the  preceding  year;  but  their  variety  and  excellence 
make  their  acquisition  exceedingly  desirable  to  a  Library  designed 
to  meet  the  varied  expectations  and  requirements  of  the  progressiva 
age  in  which  we  live. 
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Progressive  Library  Increase 


The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  table: 


Date. 


1854,  Jan.  1 

1855,  Jan.  2 

1856,  Jan.  1 

1857,  Jan.  6 

1858,  Jan.  1 

1859,  Jan.  4 
1800,  Jan.  3 

1861,  Jan.  2 

1862,  Jan.  2 
1803,  Jan.  2 

1864,  Jan.  2 

1865,  Jan.  3 

1866,  Jan.  2 

1867,  Jan.  3 

1868,  Jan.  4 

1869,  Jan.  1 

1870,  Jan.  4 

1871,  Jan.  3 

1872,  Jan.  2 

1873,  Jan.  2 

1874,  Jan.  2 

Total 


Volumea 
added. 


50 
1,000 
1,065 
1,005 
1,024 
1,107 
1,«)0 

a37 

610 

544 

248 

520 

368 

923 

5,462 

2,838 

923 

1,970 

1,211 

2,161 

1,852 


Documents 

and 
pamphlets. 


1,000 

2,000 

300 

959 

500 

723 

1,134 

711 

2,373 

356 

226 

806 

2,811 

1,043 

682 

6,240 

1,372 

3,789 

1,528 

1,178 


27,523 


29,731 


Both 
together. 


50 
2,000 
3,0^ 
1,305 
1,983 
1,607 
2,523 
1,971 
1,321 
2,917 
604 
746 
1,174 
3,734 
6,505 
3,520 
7,163 
3,342 
5,000 
3,694 
3,030 


57,254 


Total 

in 
library. 


50 
2,050 
5,115 
6,420 
9,403 
10,010 
12,535 
14,504 
15,325 
18,745 
19,346 
20,092 
21,266 
25,000 
31,505 
35,025 
42,188 
45,530 
50,530 
54,224 
57,254 


Book  Additions 


The  most  important  addition  to  our  Library,  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  we  have  ever  made,  has  been  secured  the  past  year  by  im- 
portation from  London — James  0.  Halliweirs  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Shakespeare,  in  sixteen  folio  volumes,  printed  in  magnificent 
style,  illustrated  with  158  superb  plates,  and  many  hundred  wood 
engravings.  The  text  is  formed  from  a  new  collation  of  the  early 
editions  of  the  works  of  the  great  bard;  to  which  are  added  all  the 
original  novels  and  tales  on  which  the  plays  are  founded;  copious 
archaeological  annotations  on  each  play;  an  essay  on  the  formation 
of  the  text;  and  a  life  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Halliwell  is  confessedly 
the  most  erudite  and  comprehensive  editor  and  illustrator  of  Shake- 
speare who  has  ever  appeared,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  rendeix 
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ing  the  work  one  of  the  finest  extant  in  the  English  or  any  other 
language.  The  general  character  of  the  work,  whether  as  regards 
the  immense  mass  of  Shakespeariana  brought  together  within  the 
sixteen  volumes,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  or  the 
fine  quality  of  paper  and  print,  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  lovers 
of  the  ** Great  Bard  of  Avon"  beyond  all  praise,  and  secure  for  it 
a  position  in  any  library,  beside  the  finest  specimens  of  typography. 
The  edition  was  strictly  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  of 
which  ours  is  the  138th;  and  the  work  has  gone  into  the  great 
public  libraries  of  the  world,  and  the  libraries  of  the  noblemen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste  in  both 
hemispheres.  It  was  published  in  1853  to  1865,  and  is  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  market.  Our  Society  is  fortunate,  indeed,  in 
having  secured  a  copy  of  this  unequaled  and  magnificent  work. 

As  a  companion  to  Halliwell's  splendid  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
we  have  secured  a  copy  of  the  f ac-simile  reprint  of  the  famous  first 
folio  edition  of  1623,  by  photo-lithography,  published  in  London  in 
1866. 

Among  the  additions  to  American  history  may  be  enumerated: 
Adair's  History  of  American  Indians,  4to,  1775;  Jones's  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Southern  Indians,  1873;  New  England's  Jonas  Cast  Out, 
reprint,  4to;  Collection  of  Memoirs  and  Relations  on  the  Ancient 
History  of  Canada,  Quebec,  1840;  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Shea's 
Cramoisy  series  of  the  Early  Jesuit  Relations  of  New  France,  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  1611  to  1629,  in  9  volumes,  of  which  only 
50  copies  were  published;  Voyages  of  Discovery  in  Canada,  from 
1534  to  1542,  by  Jacques  Cartier,  Quebec,  1843;  Memoir  of  Mar- 
quis de  Vaudreuil,  formerly  (Governor  and  Lieut.-General  of  New 
Prance,  4to,  1763;  Memoir  concerning  DeRochemore,  Commissary 
General  of  Marine,  &c.,  under  Governor  Kerlerec,  of  Louisiana, 
4to,  1765;  Drayton's  View  of  South  Carolina,  1802;  Kercheval's 
Hist,  of  Valley  of  Virginia,  2d  edition,  1850;  Early  Hist,  of  West 
Penn.;  Martin's  Hist,  of  ^Louisiana,  .2  vols.,  1827;  Williamson's 
Hist,  of  Maine,  2  vols.;  Bozman's  Hist,  of  Maryland,  2  vols.;  Gor- 
don's Hist,  of  New  Jersey;  Howe's  Hist.  Collections  of  New  Jer- 
sey, etc.;  Records  of  Proprietors  of  Narragansett,  now  Buxton,. 
Maine,  from  1733  to  1811,  with  introduction  by  Capt.  W.  P.  Good- 
win, privately  printed  by  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman;  Zeigler's  Sketches 
of  a  Traveler  through  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  with 
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an  account  of  the  German  element,  &c.,  of  "Wisconsin,  in  Gterman, 
Leipsie  and  Dresden,  1848;  Ritchie's  Wisconsin  and  its  Resources, 
and  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region,  1857;  Journal  of  Legislative 
Council  of  Michigan,  1834,  and  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1848,  from  M. 
M.  Strong;  Wild  Flowers  of  Wisconsin,  1872,  from  P.  M.  Dorward; 
Rev.  Dr.  Perry's  History  of  the  Church  of  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania,  4to,  2  vols.,  Mrs.  Anne  Royall's  Travels  in  the 
United  States,  complete,  9  vols.;  Harper's  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  4to,  2  vols.;  The  Rebellion  Record,  8  vols.; 
Massachusetts  State  Register,  8  vols.;  Grahame's  History  of  the 
United  States,  4  vols.;  Dawson's  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  4to,  2 
vols.;  Prof.  Greene's  Life  of  Gen.  N.  Greene,  3  vols.;  Lossing's  Life 
of  Washington,  3  vols.;  Schroeder's  Life  and  Times  of  Washington, 
4to,  2  vols.;  Ziegler's  Sketches  of  English  and  German  Officers  in 
the  American  Revolution  (in  German) — ^Dresden,  1784;  Prof.  Char- 
les C.  Rafn's  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  America  in  the  Tenth 
Century — published  in  French  by  the  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries, Copenhagen,  1843;  Prof.  Rafn's  American  Antiquities,  con- 
cerning the  Historic  Monuments  of  Iceland  and  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians, in  French,  4to,  Copenhagen,  1845. 

Prominent  among  the  additions  to  English  and  European  history 
and  literature,  are  the  following:  Strangford's  Collection  of  British 
Pamphlets,  68  volumes;  Sismondi's  History  of  France,  in  French, 
18  vols. ;  New  Annual  Register,  1780  to  1804,  25  vols. ;  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Norfolk,  England,  10  vols.;  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
12  vols.;  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England,  9  vols.; 
Schlosser's  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  to  the  Overthrow 
of  the  French  Empire  in  the  Nineteenth,  8  vols.;  Cunningham's 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Englishmen,  8  vols.;  Will's  Lives  of  Eminent 
Irishmen,  3  vols.;  Tymm's  Family  Topographer,  7  vols.;  Lodge's 
Great  Personages,  5  vols.;  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  Surnames, 
Families,  ^tc,  3  vols.,  4to ;  British  Army  Lists,  8  vols. ;  Scott's  Na- 
poleon, 3  vols. ;  Froissart's  Chronicles  of  England,  2  vols.,  4to ;  Old 
England's  Worthies,  1  vol.,  4to;  Dxincomb's  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Hereford,  England,  4to,  2  vols.;  Berry's  County  Genealogies 
and  Pedigrees  of  Sussex,  4to;  Gale's  Antoniniiter  Britanniarum 
Commentariis,  4to,  London,  1709;  Sim's  Index  to  Pedigrees  in  Her- 
alds* Visitations  in  British  Museum. 

To  the  department  of  science,  some  valuable  additions  have  been 
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made:  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  1831 
to  1860,  40  vols.;  Silliman'a  American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Science, 
1819-31,  31  vols.;  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety, Manchester,  England,  14  vols.;  Geological  Magazine,  London, 
1864r-71,  8  vols.;  Transactions  of  Royal  Society,  England,  4to,  7 
vols. ;  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  6  vols. ;  Jour- 
nal and  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science,  5  vols. ; 
TJ.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Observations  for  1869,  5  vols.,  4to; 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  3  vols. ;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  1858-67,  3  vols.;  Godman's 
American  Natural  History,  3  vols.;  Max  Muller's  Chips  from  a  Ger- 
man Workshop,  3  vols.;  Reports  of  Coast  Survey,  3  vols.,  4to; 
Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  4  vols. ;  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  2  vols.,  4to,  a  valuable  work  from  Hon. 
G.  W.  Hazelton.  Transactions  of  the  American  Listitute,  1870-72, 
2  vols.;  and  the  following  works,  one  volume  each:  Transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  Tumbull's  Birds  of  East 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  Geological  Survey  of  Illiuois,  4to; 
Lea's  GJeology  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Alabama;  Jackson's 
Geology  of  Maine;  Geology  of  Maryland;  Geological  Survey  of 
Wyoming;  Geological  Survey  of  Montana,  &c.;  Shufeldt's  Explora- 
tions between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  4to;  Archaeologist  and 
Journal  of  Antiquarian  Science;  Smithsonian  Constributions,  4ta; 
Harlan's  American  Fauna,  and  Greeley's  Essay  on  Science  and  Po- 
litical Economy. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  Historical  Societies  of  our 
eoimtry  have  each  issued  and  sent  a  volume :  Massachusetts,  a  vol- 
imie  of  proceedings;  Pennsylvania,  a  volume  of  memoirs;  Rhode 
Island,  proceedings;  Georgia  and  Minnesota,  collections;  the  West- 
em  Reserve  Historical  Society,  a  volume  of  its  series  of  Historical 
and  Archflelogical  Tracts;  the  N.  E.  Historic-Genealogical  Society, 
its  Quarterly  Register;  and  the  Annals  of  Iowa  Historical  Society. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1868  the  British  Government  gen- 
erously granted  to  our  Society  a  complete  set  of  its  patent  reports 
and  specifications,  from  1617  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  The  accumulations  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  recently  been  bound  and  placed  on  our  shelves,  making 
an  addition  of  336  volumes — increasing  the  whole  collection  to  2,990 
volumes.    They  are  much  more  consulted  than  had  been  anticipated, 
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and  famish,  in  connection  with  those  of  our  Government,  an  ahnost 
inexhaustible  source  of  information  to  those  engaged  in  improving 
the  labor-saving  machinery  and  implements  so  peculiar  to  this  age, 
and  stimulating  the  inventive  genius  of  our  pec^le. 

To  our  Review  and  Magazine  Department  the  following  have 
been  added:  Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  45  vols.;  Mir- 
ror of  Literature,  &c.,  29;  DeBow's  Review,  25;  Silliman's  Journal, 
31;  North  American  Review,  19;  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  17; 
Port  Folio,  17 ;  Masonic  Review,  15 ;  Fortnightly  Review,  14 ;  Penny 
Magazine,  14;  N.  Y.  Review,  9;  British  Annual  Register,  8; 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  8;  New  England  Magazine,  8;  Mining 
Magazine  and  Gazette,  9;  The  Patrician,  6;  Analectic  Magazine,  4; 
Philadelphia  Album,  4;  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  3;  Lady's  Mag- 
azine,  3;  Western  Literary  Messenger,  3;  Harper's  Magazine,  3; 
Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register,  3;  Panoplist,  3;  Amer- 
ican Bibliopolist,  3;  Historical  Magazine,  2;  Atlantic  Magazine,  2; 
The  Opal,  2;  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  American  Historical  Rec- 
ord, N.  Y.  Biographical  Record,  Independent  Whig,  and  Westmin- 
ster Magazine,  1  volume  each — ^total,  314  volumes. 

Our   Newspaper   Department  has   received   varied   and   valuable 

editions. 

Vote. 

Preeent  Stat*  of  Baror*e,  or  Political  Mercury,  London,   1092-1702,  quarto 10 

TTie  World,  London,  1753-56 4 

Boston    Liberator,    1833 1 

PhUadelphla  National  Inquirer,  Ac,  1837-38 1 

Boston   Non-Resl8tant,    1839-40 1 

Cincinnati  Times,    1840-41 2 

London    Illustrated    News,    1842-71 59 

Anglo-American,    1843-44 8 

Albany    Argus,    1844-45 2 

New  York  Obserrer,  1845-50,  1855^61 6 

Oswego  Palladium,  1847-49 1 

Contributor  and  Free  Mifislonary,  1847-49 1 

Westchester   Gazette,   New   York,   1850-52 2 

Church  and  State  Review,  London,  1862-63 1 

Madison   Dally   Capitol,    1866 2 

Daily    Wisconsin,    1866-67 8 

Madison  Dally  Union,  1867 1 

Home   Diary,    Madison,    1867-78 1 

Making  the  additions  to  this  department  100  volumes,  of  which 
7  were  of  the  17th  century,  7  of  the  18th,  and  86  of  the  present 
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century.  Our  present  numbers  are,  newspaper  files  of  the  l7th 
century,  61  vols.;  of  the  18th  century,  312;  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, 1,771— total  2,144. 

To  summarize,  there  have  been  added  on  Shakespearean  litera- 
ture, 18  vols.;  Eeviews  and  Magazines,  314;  newspaper  files,  100; 
English  and  European  history  and  travels,  365;  American  history, 
121;  American  biography,  35;  American  politics,  32;  American 
Indians,  17;  French  and  Indian  war,  2;  American  Eevolution,  14; 
War  of  1812,  1;  Mexican  War,  3;  Rebellion,  49;  American  Geog- 
raphy and  Travels,  50;  State  Documents  of  the  several  states,  131; 
Congressional  Documents,  25;  Science,  152;  Historical  and  Learned 
Societies,  44;  Qenealogy  and  Heraldry,  41;  Canada  and  British 
Provinces,  20;  Bibliography,  15;  Arclweology  and  Antiquities,  9; 
Mormonism,  9;  Directories,  21;  British  Patent  Reports,  336; 
American  Patent  Reports,  8;  Secret  Societies,  7;  Bible  and  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  7 ;  Junius  Publications,  4 ;  Philology,  2 ;  Poetry,  1. 

We  are  now  in  receipt  of  148  periodicals  preserved  for  binding — 
an  increase  of  17  over  last  year;  8  of  which  are  quarterlies,  16 
monthlies,  1  semi-monthly,  113  weeklies,  2  semi-weeklies,  and  8 
dailies,  all  of  which,  except  30,  are  published  in  Wisconsin. 

To  the  Map  and  Atlas  department  have  been  added:  Asher  & 
Adams's  New  Commercial  and  Statistical  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the 
United  States,  2  vols.,  4to,  1872;  a  volume  of  maps  of  land  titles 
in  Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  from  0.  H.  Winfield ;  Hutchins's  map  of 
the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina,  Lond.,  in  cover — ^very  valuable ;  map  of  Geological  Survey 
of  Ohio,  1873,  from  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry;  U.  S.  Survey  for  ship 
canal  around  Niagara  Palls,  made  in  1835,  7  maps  from  Dr.  Ossian 
Clark;  map  of  groups  of  Geological  Sections  of  Ohio,  1870,  from 
Isaac  T.  Smith;  Map  of  surveyed  portion  of  Wisconsin  Territory, 
Cincinnati,  1835;  Map  of  Mineral  Lands  on  Lake  Superior,  ceded  to 
TJ.  S.  by  treaty  of  1842 ;  Map  of  head  of  Green  Bay  and  Fox  River, 
Washington,  1853;  Harrison  and  Warner's  Atlas  of  Dane  County, 
Wis.,  4to,  1873,  from  publishers;  Sectional  map  of  Wisconsin,  on 
rollers,  1873,  from  Harrison  &  Warner;  Sectional  map  of  Burling- 
ton &  Missouri  River  Railroad,  from  T.  H.  Leavitt;  making  the 
present  number  of  maps  and  atlases  565. 
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Book  and  Pamphlet  Donors 

British  Patent  OflSce,  336  vols.;  Virginia  Historical  Society,  52 
vols,  and  9  pamphlets;  Hon.  LI.  Breese,  23  vols,  and  4  pamphlets; 
James  W.  Tucker,  15  vols.;  State  of  New  York,  14  vols.;  State  of 
Wisconsin,  37  vols.;  Hon.  G.  W.  Hazelton,  10  vols.;  Hon. 
Alex.  Mitchell,  7  vols.;  Hon.  E.  P.  Smith,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  7  vols.;  Patent  OfSce,  8  vols.;  State  of 
Vermont,  8  vols.;  Hon.  John  B.  Linn,  7  vols.;  Hon.  C.  C. 
Washburn,  6  vols,  of  bound  Wisconsin  newspaper  files,  and 
159  pamphlets;  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  4  vols,  and  30  pamphlets;  H. 
H.  Hurlbut,  8  vols,  of  bound  newspaper  files;  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry, 
T>.  D.,  7  vols,  and  7  pamphlets;  Naval  Observatory,  5  vols.;  State 
of  Ohio,  5  vols.;  Hon.  J.  G.  Knapp,  4  vols.;  Joseph  Sabin  &  Sons, 
5  vols,  and  1  pamphlet;  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin,  4  vols.;  Col.  S. 
V.  Shipman,  3  vols,  and  1  pamphlet;  Hon.  James  Shaw,  3 
vols,  and  9  pamphlets;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Williamson,  3  vols.;  Eev. 
S.  RejTiolds,  3  vols,  and  5  pamphlets;  Atoerican  Bible  Society, 
4  vols. ;  Hon.  J.  Allen  Barber,  4  vols. ;  W.  P.  Garrison,  2 
vols,  and  146  pamphlets;  S.  G.  Drake,  2  vols,  and  4  pamphlets; 
Rev.  S.  A.  Dwinnell,  2  vols.;  Coast  Survey  ofl&ce,  2  vols.;  Robert 
Clarke,  3  vols.;  Gen.  J.  Eaton.  Jr.,  2  vols.;  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings,  2 
vols,  bound  newspaper  files,  and  1  pamphlet;  Rev.  J.  P.  Lane,  2 
vols.;  H.  K.  Oliver,  2  vols.;  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  2  vols.;  C.  H. 
Winfield,  2  vols.;  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  1  vol.  and  51  pamphlets;  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society,  2  vols,  and  one  pamphlet;  Hon.  T.  O.  Howe, 
1  vol.  and  32  pamphlets;  Hon.  C.  A.  Eldredge,  1  vol.  and  9  pamph- 
lets; Geo.  R.  Howell,  1  vol.  and  9  pamphlets;  University  of  Nor- 
way. 1  vol.  and  15  pamphlets;  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  1  vol.  and  2  pamph- 
lets; Minnesota  Historical  Society,  1  vol.  and  1  pamphlet;  Geo.  E. 
Morrow,  1  vol.  and  1  pamphlet;  Hon.  T.  H.  Wynne,  1  vol.  and  1 
pamphlet;  Isaac  T.  Smith,  1  vol.  and  1  map;  and  one  volume  each 
from  the  following:  Smithsonian  Institution,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, State  of  Connecticut,  Albany  Institute,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, State  of  Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Ohio  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  State  of  Penn- 
^Ivania,  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  United  Brethren  Con- 
ference of  Wisconsin,  Hon.   Chas.   F.   Adams,  Hon.  Levi^  Alden, 
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Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson,  A.  Andrews,  Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton,  J.  M.  Dorward^ 
C.  C.  Dow,  Dean  Dudley,  Hon.  C.  N.  Holden,  John  Johnston,  Hon. 
E.  McPherson,  G.  and  C.  Merriam,  M.  C.  Moak,  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey^ 
J.  B.  Rollins,  J.  H.  Studer,  Dr.  J.  S.  Scott,  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman, 
Hon.  P.  A.  Walker,  Wm.  Welch,  J.  M.  Wing  &  Co.,  Wisconsin 
Editorial  Association,  and  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 

Pamphlets. — Purchased,  124;  made  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, 75;  Lyman  C.  Draper,  74;  S.  G.  Gould,  71;  Rev.  J.  Wilkin- 
son,  19;  Hon.  P.  Sawyer,  13;  Prof.  W.  P.  AUen,  13;  Joel  Munsell, 
13 ;  D.  A.  K.  Andrus,  7 ;  Hon.  S.  Salisbury,  7 ;  Boston  Public  Library^ 
4;  J.  D.  Caldwell,  4;  Rev.  J.  W.  Read,  4;  A.  C.  Smith,  4;  W.  Hud- 
son  Stevens,  4;  Rev.  Chas.  R.  Hale,  3;  Rev.  Geo.  Howe,  D.  D.,  3; 
S.  N.  Martin,  3 ;  two  each  from  the  following:  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary, Hon.  P.  A.  Chadboume,  Rev.  J.  P.  Haire,  W.  A.  Henderson, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  R.  W.  Woodbury^ 
and  Vermont  Historical  Society;  and  one  each  from  the  following: 
Gov.  W.  P.  Amy,  E.  M.  Barton,  W.  H.  Canfield,  Hon.  M.  H.  Car- 
penter,  Prest.  A.  L.  Chapin,  New  York  Catholic  Union,  Chicago 
Public  Library,  Hon.  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Hon.  J.  S.  Poster,  Dr.  L.  J. 
Prazee,  W.  S.  Harris,  J.  L.  Hayes,  Hon.  C.  N.  Holden,  Leavitt  & 
Co.,  T.  H.  Leavitt,  Rev.  Geo.  Leonard,  Licking  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Massachusetts 
State  Library,  J.  M.  Miller,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Miller,  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Natural  Science,  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
New  York  Mercantile  Library,  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  Rev.  J.  R.  Page^ 
Penn.  Hist.  Society,  Gen.  Pitz  John  Porter,  Geo.  H.  Pratt,  Miss  E. 
S.  Quincy,  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve,  R.  A.  Springs,  Leon.  Steele,  0.  M. 
Temple,  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Vermont  State  Library,  and  Yale 
College. 

Picture  Gallery  Additions 

Portrait  of  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman,  a  pioneer  of  Wisconsin  and  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  Society,  painted  by  L.  Ansel  Clough,  elegant 
gilt  frame,  from  Mr.  Woodman;  Hon.  E.  N.  Poster,  of  Pond  du 
Lac,  a  pioneer  of  Wisconsin,  painted  by  Mark  Harrison,  fine  gilt 
frame,  from  Mr.  Foster;  Hon.  John  Black,  of  Milwaukee,  painted 
by  Alex.  Stuart,  heavy  gilt  frame,  from  Mr.  Black;  Gen.  Chas.  S. 
Hamilton,  distinguished  in  the  late  Civil  War,  painted  by  G.  Ranch, 
gilt  frame,  from  Gen.  Hamilton ;  Rev.  Alfred  Branson,  D*  D^  bpm 
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at  Danbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  9,  1793,  served  under  Gen.  Hairison  at  the- 
battle  of  the  Thames,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1835,  painted  by  J.  P. 
Willoughby,  rosewood  gilt  frame,  from  Dr.  Brunson;  Wallace  My- 
gatt,  an  early  pioneer  of  Kenosha,  painted  about  1854,  by  Sam.  M. 
Brookes,  from  Mr.  Mygatt.  These  bring  the  total  number  of  oil 
paintings  now  in  the  gallery  to  91. 

An  elegant  and  striking  plaster  bust  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn^ 
executed  by  Wisconsin's  promising  sculptor,  E.  P.  Knowles — from 
Gov.  Washburn. 

Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

Antiquities. — ^Plint  arrow  head  from  a  mound  in  Juneau  county^ 
Wis.,  from  Wm.  Enapp;  copper  spear  head  about  six  inches  long^ 
plowed  up  on  land  of  H.  A.  Beckwith,  Berlin,  Wis.,  from  G.  W. 
Beckwith;  red  flint  arrow-head,  found  in  Christiana,  Wis.,  from  E. 
S.  Atleson;  a  small  stone  instrument,  probably  used  by  Indians  in 
skinning  animals,  found  in  1844  at  Saginaw  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  from 
Wm.  Potter;  a  flat  stone  instrument  used  by  Indians  for  dressing 
skins,  from  W.  A.  Holloway;  a  piece  of  calico  about  100  years  old, 
from  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lewis. 

Coin  and  Currency. — ^U.  S.  half  cent,  1804,  and  a  George  III  half 
penny,  no  date,  from  James  Alexander,  Va. ;  $5  Lewis  county,  N. 
Y.  Bank  bill,  from  Dr.  E.  B.  Rice ;  $5  Confederate  bill,  Dec.  2,  1862, 
from  Chas.  Stiesmeyer. 

Natural  History. — Specimens  of  gold  from  Volcano  Bar,  Ameri- 
can River,  1850,  from  J.  W.  Ostrander;  Silver  Ore,  from  Hale  & 
Norcross's  Mine,  Comstock  Lode,  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  taken  1,030 
feet  below  the  surface,  from  James  E.  Moseley;  iron,  sulphur  and 
magnesia,  from  the  ** Geyser"  west  of  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  from 
J.  E.  Moseley;  specimen  of  steel  in  process  of  manufacture,  and 
hard  and  soft  pig  iron,  from  North  Branch  Rolling  Mills,  Chicago, 
zinc  ore  from  Mineral  Point,  iron  ore,  4  per  cent,  and  do  80  per 
cent.,  moss  agate  from  Fort  Benton,  and  pewter  from  Boston  fire, 
from  J.  C.  Rowan ;  fossil  orthoceratite,  12  pieces,  from  J.  D.  San- 
ford;  two  specimens  of  crystalized  quartz,  from  Sylvester,  Green 
Co.,  Wis.,  from  A.  Voorhees;  two  beautiful  specimens  of  white 
branch  coral,  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida,  from  Mrs.  J.  M.  In- 
galls. 

Old  M8.  Letter. — Of  Rev.  Eliab  Byram,  of  Mendham,  Morris. p 
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Co.,  N.  J.,  great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sterling  and  Hon.  E. 
B.  Dean,  dated  March  31,  1750,  from  Mrs.  Sterling. 

Old  MS,  Sermon, — MS.  Sermon  of  Rev.  Thos.  Prentiss,  Medfield, 
Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1788,  from  Prof.  W.  P.  Allen. 

Old  Newspapers,— Boston  Gazette,  31  numbers,  from  1724-1736, 
purchased;  Connecticut  Gazette,  Oct.  1757,  from  W.  F.  Ellsworth. 

Photographs, — ^Photograph  of  the  late  J.  C.  Cover,  of  Grant 
county,  from  John  Cover;  of  Moses  Hardwick,  who  came  to  Green 
Bay,  Aug.  29,  1816,  bom  in  Richmond,  Ky.,  Aug.  3,  1791,  from 
Hon.  M.  L.  Martin;  a  group  of  members  of  Wisconsin  Senate  and 
State  OflScers,  1873,  framed  and  glazed,  also  of  the  Assembly,  1873, 
from  J.  M.  Fowler;  photograph  of  E.  M.  Williamson,  a  Madison 
pioneer,  rosewood  frame,  from  Mrs.  Williamson. 

Postal  Cards. — A  collection  of  16  postal  cards  of  European  Na- 
tions, from  D.  A.  K.  Andrus. 

Miscellaneous, — Model  of  a  steamboat,  made  by  James  W.  Nye, 
of  Madison,  a  lad  of  about  15  years,  presented  by  himself;  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  penmanship,  entitled  **A  Remembrancer  of  the 
Early  History  of  Racine,"  with  fac-simile  signatures  of  the  early 
settlers,  &c.,  by  Sidney  S.  Hurlbut,  a  lad  in  his  llth  year,  framed  and 
glazed,  from  himself ;  crockery  relics  from  great  Chicago  fire,  from  A, 
G.  Marden ;  cap  of  the  celebrated  Apache  chief  Cochise,  captured  by  a 
sergeant  of  the  21st  U.  S.  Inf.,  in  Arizona,  from  J.  H.  Purcell,  late 
Lieutenant  in  the  21st  infantry;  a  small  wooden  box  about  ten 
inches  long,  made  by  Henry  Wakelee,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
with  his  pocket-knife,  from  a  block  of  wood,  marked  with  his  name, 
at  Newburgh  headquarters,  June  1,  1783,  from  Mrs.  Florilla  S. 
Warren,  Belleville,  Wis.;  an  old  spy-glass,  large  size,  used  for  a 
long  time  at  the  old  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  which  Alexia 
Bailey  first  discovered  the  approach  of  the  steamer  Virginia,  in 
1821,  the  first  steamer  that  passed  above  that  place,  formerly  prop- 
erty of  Michael  Brisbois,  from  Anthony  Boisvert;  a  gas  burner  de- 
signed to  illustrate  Prof.  Gardner's  system  of  electro-magnetic  gas- 
light apparatus,  from  Prof.  S.  Gardner. 

Unbound  Serials 

Harper's  Magazine,  June-November,  1872,  from  C.  P.  Chapman ; 
Spiritual  Philosopher,  1850,  from  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings;  Official  Sta- 
tistics of  Norway,  1856-62,  15  parts,  4to,  from  University  of  Nor- 
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way;  Our  Paper,  Nob.  1-9,  published  by  Congregational  Society, 
Madison,  from  Kev.  C.  H.  Richards;  Massachusetts  Magazine,  1789, 
purchased;  440  numbers  of  insurance  periodicals,  imperfect,  Hon. 
U.  Breese;  N.  Y.  Methodist,  1868-69,  Chicago  Advance,  1868-69, 
and  Northwestern'  Advance,  1870,  from  Rev.  S.  Reynolds;  Cincm- 
nati  Gazette,  1844r-47,  from  L.  C.  Draper;  Miners'  Free  Press,  10 
numbers,  1838-39,  from  W.  T.  Henry;  Hampshire  Telegraph,  Eng- 
land, 1815,  from  C.  F.  LeFevre;  and  the  following  from  0.  S.  Wil- 
ley:  'N.  Y.  Independent,  1873;  Prairie  Farmer,  May-December, 
1873;  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  1871  and  1873;  Womans'  Jour- 
nal,  March-December,  1873 ;  and  Minnesota  Farmers'  Union,  1873 ; 
from  Prof.  J.  W.  Sterling,  43  numbers  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Society  is  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon  for  his 
continued  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Cabinet;  and  the  public 
recognize  his  kind  attentions  to  them  in  their  visits  to  this  interest- 
ing department  of  our  collections. 

Contributions  for  Exchanges 

Thirty  copies  each  of  Governor's  Message  of  1873,  and  Documents 
of  1872,  Senate  and  Assembly  Journals  and  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  from 
the  State;  12  copies  of  State  Library  Catalogue,  from  Prof.  0.  M. 
Conover;  100  copies  of  Prof.  Butler's  pamphlet  on  Nebraska,  from 
T.  H.  Leavitt;  50  copies  of  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Charities,  from 
Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings,  Secretary;  50  copies  of  Transactions  of  Wis- 
consin State  AgricTiltural  Society,  1872-73,  from  the  State ;  27  copies 
of  Hon.  E.  G.  Ryan's  Address  before  the  law  dass  of  Wisconsin 
University,  June,  1873,  from  the  law  class;  25  copies  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Wisconsin  Editorial  Association,  1872,  from  Asso- 
ciation per  Hon.  James  Ross,  Secretary;  24  copies  of  Newton's  Re- 
port to  Gov.  Washburn  on  the  Special  Survey  of  Superior  Harbor, 
1872,  from  Gov.  Washburn;  24  copies  Transactions  of  Wisconsin 
Horticultural  Society,  1873,  from  the  State;  20  copies  of  Hon.  A. 
G.  Miller's  Address  before  the  Milwaukee  Old  Settlers'  Club,  from 
J.  M.  Miller,  Secretary;  19  copies  of  Wisconsin  Legislative  Manual, 
1878,  from  the  State;  17  copies  of  Madison  Board  of  Education,  for 
1872,  from  Prof.  W.  H.  Chase;  15  copies  Report  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  1872,  from  Hon.  S.  Fallows; 
15  copies  of  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Transactions,  1871,  irom  the 
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Society;  12  copies  of  Early  Days  at  Bacine,  from  H.  H.  Hurlbxit, 
10  copies  of  Pr.  Miller  on  Milwaukee  Methodism,  from  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
G.  Miller;  5  copies  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Dyer's  Racine  Historical  Address^ 
from  J.  A.  Carswell;  5  copies  of  Beloit  College  Quarter-Centennial 
from  President  A.  L.  Ghapin,  D.  D.;  29  copies  Wisconsin  Dairy- 
man's Association,  1871-72-73,  and  8  copies  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, from  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Association,  per  O.  S.  Wil- 
ley. 

Our  Catalogue 

By  the  enlightened  liberality  and  wise  foresight  of  our  Legisla- 
ture, we  have  been  enabled,  for  the  first  time,  to  publish  a  Catalogue 
of  our  Library.  It  supplies  a  long  desired  need,  and  enables  any 
one  to  test  the  strength  of  our  collection  upon  any  given  subject. 
It  is  received,  on  all  hands,  with  much  conunendation,  and  is 
already  attracting  the  attention  of  lovers  of  literature  throughout 
our  country,  and  prompting  them  to  supply  many  of  our  deficien- 
cies from  their  duplicates.  No  public  library,  of  the  size  of  ours, 
can  be  at  all  complete  without  a  good  Catalogue,  and  this  long  de- 
sired desideratum  will  prove  of  great  convenience  and  utility  to 
both  the  library  and  consultors,  in  numerous  wajns.  Much  credit 
is  due  the  librarian  and  assistant  librarian  for  its  preparation. 

Manuscript  Collections 

During  the  year  we  have  received  the  following  historical  paperp, 
filed  for  future  publication : 

On  the  Jolliet-Marquette  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  by  John  G. 
Shea,  LL.  D.,  read  before  the  Society  on  the  200th  anniversary  of 
that  event,  June  17,  1873. 

Recollections  of  Wisconsin,  by  John  T.  LaRonde,  who  first  lo- 
cated at  Portage  City  in  1828. 

Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Peckatonica,  Wisconsin,  in  June, 
1832,  by  the  late  Lieut.  Matthew  G.  Fitch,  who  died  at  Mineral 
Point  in  April,  1844. 

Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  part  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory west  of  Lake  Michigan,  held  at  Green  Bay,  in  January,  1836. 

Journal  of  Capt.  Samuel  F.  Phoenix,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and 
proprietors  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  kept  in  1836  from  Mrs.  Phoenix. 
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Sketches  and  EecoUections  of  Early  Times  in  Wisconsin,  by  Hon. 
Oeorge  Hyer,  from  D.  W.  Fernandez. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Wisconsin,  by  Hon.  Henry  Merrell. 

Wisconsin  Reminiscences,  by  Josiah  A.  Noonan. 

Recollections  of  the  settlement  of  Milwaukee,  by  James  S.  Buck. 

Personal  Vindication,  by  Edward  Beouchard. 

Note  on  Eleazer  Williams,  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Detroit. 

An  Endowment  the  Great  Need  of  the  Society 

When  we  see  a  man  who  is  steadily  adding,  year  after  year  to 
his  broad  acres,  and  at  the  same  time  is  blind  or  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  his  buildings,  fences,  and  implements  are  going  rapidly  to 
decay,  we  very  naturally  attribute  some  defect  to  that  man's  judg- 
ment, and  very  properly  question  the  policy  of  such  a  course  of 
procedure.  A  somewhat  similar  feeling  has  been  the  out-growth  of 
a  few  past  years  of  our  Society's  progress.  We  have  necessarily, 
within  our  limited  pecuniary  resources,  purchased  only  such  works 
as  were  most  pressingly  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  public,  or 
such  as  were  but  rarely  found  on  sale,  leaving  us  but  a  small  pit- 
tance for  annual  binding  purposes. 

We  have  aimed  to  keep  our  newspaper  files,  so  constantly  referred 
to,  and  the  more  important  magazines  and  reviews  and  a  few  pam- 
phlets, regularly  bound  as  they  have  accumulated;  but  the  large 
mass  of  our  nearly  thirty  thousand  pamphlets,  and  many  unbound 
books  and  documents,  and  many  old  works  in  bad  condition,  when 
obtained,  most  urgently  call  for  binding  or  rebinding. 

The  necessity  for  a  special  Binding  Fund,  the  interest  only  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  has  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  a  few 
devoted  friends  of  the  Society;  and,  in  1867,  Hon.  John  Catlin  and 
Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman  in  the  following  year,  each  contributed  a 
hundred  dollars  as  a  nucleus  for  this  much  needed  Fund.  By  ac- 
cumulated interest,  membership  fees,  small  donations,  and  an  occa- 
sional sale  of  duplicate  books,  this  Fund  had  a  year  ago  reached 
$829.81.  By  accretions  from  ordinary  sources,  and  a  generous  con- 
tribution of  $500.00  by  Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell,  the  Binding  Fund 
has  now  increased  to  $1,803.59.  It  ought  to  reach  at  least  $10,000 
to  meet  the  necessary  requirements  of  such  a  Fund. 

Hon.  John  Catlin,  one  of  Wisconsin's  early  and  meritorious  pio- 
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neers,  who  has  ever  manifested  great  interest  in  the  Society,  thus 
writes: 

**I  notice  the  slow  progress  made  in  the  Binding  Fund,  and 
though  the  times  are  not  favorable,  yet  I  trust  as  the  State  grows 
older  and  increases  in  wealth,  this  Fund  will  receive  such  accessions 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Society.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  is 
yet  young,  and  although  its  progress  is  almost  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  States  in  population  and  improvement,  yet  it  has  not 
had  time  to  acquire  great  wealth.  So  you  must  not  be  discourajsred 
in  not  receiving  funds  faster  with  which  to  endow  the  Society. 

*'I  have  long  had  a  purpose  to  make  some  gift  to  the  Society, 
but  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  carried  out  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
I  have  some  wild  land  I  purchased  several  years  ago  in  Texas,  which, 
some  time  not  very  far  distant,  will  be  valuable,  and  I  have  set 
apart  one  section,  the  proceeds  to  be  added  to  the  Binding  Fi.nd  of 
the  Society.  It  is  not  salable  at  the  present  time  at  more  than 
one  dollar  in  gold  per  acre — at  which  5,000  acres,  near  my  land, 
and  in  the  same  county,  were  sold  last  Spring.  It  is  covered  with 
mesquite  grass,  which  keeps  cattle  and  horses  fat  all  winter,  and 
makes  the  section  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  grazing  purposes. 
When  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  shall  reach  the  western  limits 
of  Texas,  this  land  will  be  valuable;  and  without  it  will  be  valuable 
when  the  Indians  are  prevented  from  their  annual  raids.  I  will 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  land  a  little  longer,  and  convey  it  when  it 
reaches  a  value  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Society.  The  State 
of  Texas  is  now  making  rapid  progress  in  building  railroads,  and 
in  population;  and,  I  doubt  not,  its  lands  will  grow  in  value  as  the 
lands  of  the  Northwest  have,  but  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent. 

**I  wish  you,  and  those  associated  with  you  in  such  a  meritori- 
ous work,  much  prosperity  as  the  reward  of  your  labors.'' 

Hon.  John  F.  Potter,  of  Walworth,  another  of  our  worthy  pio- 
neers, writes: 

**I  am  sure  that  any  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  feels  a  pride  in 
the  good  name  of  our  State,  feels  grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have 
done  to  build  up  this  best  of  our  public  institutions,  and  posterity 
will  bless  you  for  it. 

**I  wish  I  had  wealth,  so  I  could  make  a  handsome  donation  to 
the  Binding  Fund ;  and,  poor  as  I  am,  I  will  be  glad  to  be  one  of  ten 
to  give  $50  each,  and  make  up  $500  for  the  benefit  of  that  Fund; 
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and  I  will  do  it  this  year,  and  next  year  too.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  this  way,  the  Fund  might  be  increased  without  any  great  hard- 
ship to  any  one.  You  can  readily  find,  it  seems  to  me,  ten  men,  or 
twenty,  or  even  fifty,  who  will  come  into  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind — ^to  pay  fifty  dollars  this  year,  and  fifty  for  the  next.  There 
are  ten  fellows  in  Congress,  and  each  one  ought  to  thank  God  that 
he  has  a  chance  to  'salt  down'  a  small  share  of  his  salary  in  this 
way,  and  be  able  to  feel  that  it  is  doing  good  to  the  whole  State.  I 
believe,  if  the  suggestion  is  submitted  to  them,  that  they  will  all 
respond.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  proposition.  I  am  ready 
to  'fork  over*  as  soon  as  the  club  is  full." 

Recounting  to  Gov.  Washburn  Mr.  Mitcheirs  donation,  the  lib- 
erality of  Mr.  Catlin's  intended  gift,  and  Judge  Potter's  noble  prop- 
osition, he  promptly  said:  **Put  me  down  for  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year  till  I  direct  otherwise.''  Such  acts  of  beneficence  cannot 
otherwise  than  provoke  honorable,  unselfish  emulation. 

We  have  intimations  from  other  friends  that  their  substantial 
aid  will  not  be  wanting.  Let  us  not  hope  in  vain.  The  Library  is 
performing  a  great  and  important  work — aiding  students  in  the  State 
University,  and  others,  in  their  preparatory  course  for  future  use- 
fulness— assisting  State  officers,  judges  of  our  courts,  professors  of 
colleges,  members  of  the  legislature,  writers  and  inventors,  in  their 
respective  fields  of  investigation;  while  the  Society's  collections 
and  publications  serve  to  make  our  history,  and  the  progress  of  our 
State,  more  complete,  and  better  known,  than  most  of  the  older 
States  of  the  Union — and  tend,  in  no  small  degree,  to  attract  to 
our  borders,  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  men  of  thrift,  in- 
telligence and  enterprise. 

Such  an  institution  demands  your  fostering  care  and  encourage- 
ment. **Salt  down,"  as  Judge  Potter  expresses  it,  some  of  your 
spare  means  for  this  meritorious  object,  and  it  will  return  to  bless 
you  a  thousand  fold  in  the  perpetual  good  you  will  see  it  accom- 
plish. 

What  we  do  to  foster  our  public  .libraries,  we  do  not  for  our- 
selves alone,  but  for  our  children  and  future  generations.  We  se- 
lect the  company  we  would  have  them  cultivate — ^the  noblest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  best  of  every  age  of  the  world.  No  tawdry  tinsel, 
no  adventitious  influences  of  birth,  position,  or  fortune  are  requisite 
to  procure  an  introduction  to,  or  an   association   with  these  tran- 
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seendant  productions  of  genius,  of  virtue,  and  of  wisdom — wortk 
more  than  rubies  or  wealth  untold.  In  such  associations  we  be- 
hold the  ** immortal  sons  deifying  their  sires." 

libraries  supplement  the  school,  the  academy,  the  college,  and 
the  university.  They  inculcate  and  foster  habits  of  study,  incite 
thought,  expand  the  intellect,  and  suggest  invention.  They  are  the 
friends  of  the  poor  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowl- 
edge; and  the  friends,  too,  of  the  more  unfortunate,  furnishing  them 
an  unfailing  source  of  happiness  that  no  amount  of  mere  wealth 
could  otherwise  supply. 

Wherever  science  is  revered,  wherever  learning  is  respected,  and 
wherever  genius  is  honored,  libraries  will  be  regarded  among  the 
institutions  best  calculated  to  bless  and  elevate  mankind.  He  who 
plants  but  a  single  tree  for  posterity  performs  a  good  work;  but  he 
who  aids  in  founding  public  libraries,  to  continue,  like  the  dews  of 
heaven,  to  distil  their  blessings  alike  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  old  and  the  young,  for  all  coming  time,  should  be  justly  es- 
teemed as  among  the  noblest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  Hon. 
'Alexander  Mitchell  for  his  donation  of  $500  to  the  Society's  Bind- 
ing Fund;  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  he  is  de- 
clared elected  a  Life  Director  of  the  Society. 
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Twenty-First   Annual   Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee 


Submitted  January  2,  1875 


In  rendering  our  twenty-first  annual  report,  we  may  justly  point 
to  the  statistics  of  the  past  year's  increase  of  the  Library,  Gallery, 
and  Cabinet,  as  exhibiting  a  steady  and  healthy  progress — quite  as 
much  as  the  average  of  former  years. 

Financial  Condition — Binding  Fund 

The  Treasurer's  report  exhibits  the  receipts  into  the  General 
Fund  to  have  been  $3,500.62,  and  the  expenditures  $3,464.88,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $35.74  in  the  treasury.  For  cataloguing  the 
Library,  freight  charges  and  incidental  expenses,  have  been  paid 
$625.54,  while  $2,839.34  have  been  expended  in  books,  magazines, 
reviews,  newspapers  and  binding. 

The  Binding  Fund  was  last  year  reported  at  $1,803.59.  During 
the  year,  donations  for  this  fund  have  been  received  from  Samuel 
Marshall,  Hon.  George  W.  Allen,  and  Charles  Fairchild,  $100  each; 
Hon.  John  F.  Potter,  Hon.  Stephen  Taylor,  Hon.  Philetus  Sawyer, 
Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  Col.  Richard  Dunbar,  and  Terrill  Thomas, 
Esq.,  $50  each;  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Q^rrit  Smith,  and 
Hon.  Wm.  Plocker,  $20  each;  Hon.  Philo  White,  $7.50;  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Thomas,  $5;  Hon.  Geo.  Gary,  $2;  accrued  interest,  $172.13;  an- 
nual dues  from  members,  $49.40;  duplicate  books  sold,  $24.99,  thus 
showing  an  addition  of  $921.02,  making  the  total  present  amount 
of  this  fund,  $2,724.61. 

Library  Additions 

The  Library  additions  number  1,945  volumes,  of  which  1,300  were 
by  purchase,  and  645  by  donation  and  exchange;  and  1,186  pam- 
phlets, of  which  24  were  by  purchase — ^making  the  total  book  and 
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pamphlet  additions  3,131.  Of  the  book  additions,  94  are  folios  and 
88  quartos — increasing  the  total  number  of  folios  in  the  Library  to 
2,049,  and  the  quartos  to  2,705,  and  both  together,  4,754. 

Progressive  Library  Increase 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Date. 


1854,  Jan.  1 

1855,  Jan.  2 

1856,  Jan.  1 

1857,  Jan.  6 

1858,  Jan.  1 
1860,  Jan.  4 

1860,  Jan.  3 

1861,  Jan.  2 

1862,  Jan.  2 

1863,  Jan.  2 

1864,  Jan.  2 

1865,  Jan.  3 

1866,  Jan.  2 

1867,  Jan.  3 

1868,  Jan.  4 

1869,  Jan.  1 

1870,  Jan.  4 

1871,  Jan.  3 

1872,  Jan. 2 

1873,  Jan.  2 

1874,  Jan.  2 

1875,  Jan.  2 

Total.. 


Volumes 
added. 


50 

1,000 

1,065 

1,005 

1,024 

1,107 

1,800 

837 

610 

544 

248 


923 
5,462 
2,838 

923 
1,970 
1,210 
2,161 
1,852 
1,945 


29,468 


Documents 

and 
pamphlets 


1,000 

2,000 

300 

959 

500 

723 

1,134 

711 

2.373 

356 

226 

806 

2,811 

1,043 

682 

6,24«» 

1,372 

3,789 

1,528 

1,178 

1,186 


30,917 


Both 
together. 


50 
2,000 
3,065 
1,305 
1,983 
1,607 
2,523 
1,971 
1,321 
2,917 
604 
746 
1,174 
3,734 
6,505 
3,520 
7,163 
3,342 
5,000 
3,694 
3,030 
3,131 


60,385 


Totalin 
library. 


50 
2,060 
5,115 
6,420 
9,403 
10,010 
12,635 
14,504 
15,825 
18,745 
19,346 
20,092 
21,266 
25,000 
31,506 
35,025 
42,188 
45,530 
50,530 
54,224 
57,254 
60,385 


Principal  Book  Additions 


We  may  specify,  among  the  principal  additions  of  the  year,  the 
following:  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army,  76  vols.; 
British  Army  Lists,  66  vols,  and  17  previously,  making  83  vols,  ex- 
tending from  1758  to  1856 — ^these  two  works  proving  of  great  aid 
to  historical  students  in  tracing  the  services  of  British  officers  in 
this  country  during  the  old  French  war,  of  the  Revolutionary  contest 
and  the  War  of  1812 ;  British  Patent  Office  Reports  and  Specifica- 
tions, 136  vols.;  American  Patent  Office  Reports  and  Specifications 
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16  YoLs., — all  the  more  valuable,  as  only  150  copies  are  issued,  and 
ours  is  the  only  set  in  Wisconsin;  Mackintosh's  History  of  Eng- 
land, 10  vols.;  Mahon's  Hist.  England,  7  vols.;  Smollett's  Hist. 
England,  6  volai;  Ellis's  Letters  on  English  History,  11  vols.; 
Marchmont  Papers,  3  vols.;  Asiatic  Besearehes,  12  vols.;  Hargrove's 
Collection  of  State  Trials,  11  vols,  folio;  Hawkesworth's  Voyages, 
3  vols,  ito;  Cooke's  Voyages,  3  vols.  4to;  Literary  History  of  the 
18th  Century,  8  vols. ;  J.  Stuart  Mills's  Dissertations,  4  vols. ;  Hose's 
New  Biographical  Dictionary,  12  vols.;  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  7  vols.;  Nie- 
buhr's  Hist.  Borne,  2  vols.;  Swedenborg's  Works,  10  vols.;  Elegant 
Extracts,  edited  by  J.  G.  Percival,  6  vols. 

Smithsonian  Institution  publications,  4  vols.;  Penn^lvania  Legis- 
lative Journals,  1662-1781,  6  vols.,  folio;  Hamilton's  Hist,  of  the 
Bepublic  of  the  United  States,  7  vols. ;  Duyckinck's  Hist,  of  the  War, 
3  vols.;  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,  5 
vols.;  Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition,  7  vols.;  Allibone's  Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  vol.  1 ;  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the 
Southern  States,  as  reported  to  Congress,  13  vols. ;  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  3  vols.;  Delaplaine's  Re- 
pository of  Distinguished  Americans,  3  vols.;  Dunlap's  Hist,  of  the 
Eise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  U.  S.,  2  vols.; 
€^logical  Survey  and  Organic  Remains  of  Canada,  9  vols.;  De 
Bivers  and  Tschudi's  Peruvian  Antiquities,  3  vols.;  Delafield's  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  American  Antiquities,  1839,  4to;  Butter- 
field's  Hist,  of  Crawford's  Campaign;  Field's  Essay  on  Indian  Bib- 
liography; concluding  vols.,  9  and  10,  of  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the 
United  States;  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia,  1619-«0;  Vestry  Book 
of  Henrico  Parish,  Va.,  1730-73,  and  St.  John's  Church,  Rich- 
mond. 

To  summarize  the  character  of  the  additions:  Newspaper  files 
bound,  179  vols.;  Reviews  and  Magazines,  359;  Foreign  history, 
biography  and  travels,  261;  American  history.  111;  American  biog- 
raphy,  100;  American*  travels  and  geography,  62;  Metaphysios 
and  science,  70;  American  civil  war,  92;  Congressional  docum^ts 
and  publications,  135;  British  and  American  Patents,  142;  Ameri* 
ean  Politics,  41;  Wisconsin  State  documents,  and  works  relating  to 
Wisconsin,  75;  Documents  of  other  States,  30;  Education,  31;  Re- 
ligion, 36;  American  local  history,  50;  Genealogy,  27;  Agriculture 
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and  Horticulture,  57;  Historical  and  Learned  Societies,  27;  Arch- 
fiBology  and  Antiquities,  18;  Canada  and  the  British  Provinces,  21 
Bibliography,  16;  American  Indians,  29;  Revolutionary  War,  24 
War  of  1812,  4;  Florida  War,  2;  Mexican  War,  2;  Mormons,  3 
Poetry,  14;  Philology,  7;  Encyclopedias,  8;  Secret  Societies,  9 
Shakespeariana,  10;  Miscellaneous,  68. 

Newspaper  Department, — The  bound  files  of  additions  to  this 
department  have  been  large  and  valuable,  as  the  following  list  will 
show: 

Old   Bngllih    papers,    1681-1799 1  vol.   foUo. 

GaMtte  De  Cologne,  1760  and  1780 2  vols.  4to. 

Connecticut   Courant.    1786-98 1  vol   *o"o- 

New  York  Gazette,  1790-91 1  vot    «oUo« 

Colombian  Centlnel,  1792-93 1  ▼ol.    folio. 

New  York   Herald,   1795-97 3  vols,  folio. 

Connecticut   Journal,   1796-97 1  voL   folio. 

New  York    Spectator,  1797-99 2  vols,  folio. 

Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  1797-99 3  vols,  folio. 

Boston    Gazette,    1797-99 1  vol.    'olio. 

Connecticut  Journal,    1798-99 1  vol.   folio. 

Connecticut  Courant.   1799-1801 1  vol.   folio. 

Boston    Independent    Chronicle,    1800 1  vol.    folio. 

Old    English  papers,    1800-71 1  vol.   folio. 

Connecticut  Courant.  1801-03 1  voL   foli«K 

Boston    Palladium,   1801-12 6  vols.  foUo. 

New  York  SpecUtor,   1800-16 4  vols,  folio. 

Charleston   Courier.    1803 1  voL   fOlio. 

Boston  Gazette.  1804 1  ▼ol.^tollo. 

New    York    Columbian.    1809-10 1  vol.   folio. 

The   War.    1812-14 2  ToUr.  4to 

Cooperstown  Freeman's  Journal.   1820-32 6  vols,  folio. 

Columbian    Centlnel.    1822-29 5  toIs.  folio. 

Boston    Centlnel,    1823-25 2to1s.  folia 

Boston  Telegraph,  1824-25 1  toI.   folio. 

Boston  Recorder,  1826-29 1  vol.   foUo. 

Chambers'  Edinburgh  Jour^  1832-43 12  toIs.  folio. 

New  York    Plaindealer,  1886-37 1  vol.   4to. 

Baltimore    Patriot.  1836-37 1  toL   folio. 

Saturday    Courier,    1836-38 1  ToL   folio. 

Now    York    Observer,  1861-72 20  Tola,  folio. 

The  Crayon,  1856-60 7  toIs.  folia 

Michigan  papers,  1866-67 1  Tol.   folio. 

Life  Illustrated,    1867-59 2  vols,  folio. 

Congressional    Globe,   1865-73 7  vols,  folio. 
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New  York  Christian  Bbqalrer,   1866 1  toI.   folio. 

AshUlmla   Sentinel,   1«68 1  toI.   folio. 

Christian  Advance,   1868-69 1  vol.   folio. 

New  York  Methodist,  186&-69 1  vol.   folio. 

Wisconsin    newspaper   flies,    1869-78 54  vols,  folio. 

Boston    Spectator,   1871 1  vol.   folio. 

Cincinnati  Gazette,  1871-72 1  vol.    folio. 

Bail-Road   Gaiette.    1871-72 2  vols.  foUo. 

Nation,    1871-72 ^ 3  vols.  4to. 

Boston    Advertiser,    1872 1  voL    folio. 

Chicago    Times,    1872 1  vol.   folio. 

Oiicago     Tribune,    1872-78 2  vols,  folio. 

Golden   Age,    1872 1  vol.  quarto. 

New    York     Tribune.    t872-73 3  vols,  folio. 

New  York  World,   1872-73 3  vols,  folio. 

Total  179  volumes. 

Of  these  newspaper  additions,  one  volume  relates  in  part  to  the 
17th  century,  17  to  the  18th,  and  161  to  the  19th — making  the  to- 
tals, of  the  17th  century,  62  vols. ;  of  the  18th,  329 ;  of  the  present 
century,  1,932— grand  total,  2,323. 

The  Society  now  receives  185  periodicals  preserved  for  binding— 
an  increase  of  36  since  last  year — of  which  5  are  quarterlies,  8  month- 
lies, 172  weeklies,  3  semi-weeklies,  and  9  dailies — all,  save  25,  are 
published  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  our  Wisconsin 
publishers  that  they  so  generally  contribute  their  publications  to 
our  Society — for  which  they  deserve  our  heartiest  thanks,  as  they 
will  surely  receive  the  benedictions  of  those  who  come  after  us. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  newspaper  department — one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country — ^is  steadily  augmenting  its  rich  accumula- 
tions. It  is  constantly  consulted  for  various  facts  and  passing  events, 
for  matters  and  details  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

To  the  map  and  atlas  department  have  been  added,  Gray's  Atlas, 
1873,  a  fine  work;  Harrison  and  Warner's  several  atlases  of  Dodge, 
Green,  and  Waukesha  counties,  Wisconsin,  from  the  publishers; 
Ijapham's  Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin,  from  Governor  Washburn; 
map  of  Clark  County;  map  of  Barron  County,  and  of  Janesville — 
total  8 ;  making  the  present  number  of  maps  and  atlases  573. 

Donors  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Yale  College,  160  vols.,  of  which  23  were  bound  vols,  of  newspa- 
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pers,  and  125  magazines^  and  21  pamphlets;  British  Patent  Office, 
136  vols. ;  U.  S.  Interior  Department,  109  vols. ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Brad- 
ford,  Freeman's  Journal,  1820-32,  6  vols.,  and  20  other  vols,  and  49 
pamphlets;  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  25  vols,  bound  newspaper  files,  and  5 
unbound;  Hon.  T.  0.  Howe,  16  vols,  and  168  pamphlets;  U.  S.  Pa- 
tent Office,  16  vols.;  Swedenborg  Pub.  Society,  N.  Y.,  12  vols.; 
State  of  Wisconsin,  11  vols. ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  9  vok.  and  284  pam- 
phlets; A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  of  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  9  vols.; 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  8  vols. ;  S.  L.  Boardman,  7  vols,  and  15  pam- 
phlets; James  Alexander,  7  vols,  and  10  pamphlets;  Smithsonian 
Institution,  7  vols.;  B.  W.  Suckow,  7  vols.;  in  exchange,  7  vols.; 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  6  vok.;  J.  R.  Simms,  5  vols,  and  13 
pamphlets;  Regents  N.  Y.  University,  5  vols.;  Seventh  Day  Adven- 
tist  Tract  Society  of  Wisconsin,  5  vols.;  S.  G.  Drake,  4  vols.;  Dr. 
J.  G.  Shea,  4  vols. ;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Draper,  4  vols. ;  Hon.  James  Shaw, 
3  vols,  and  23  pamphlets;  Gen.  W.  S.  Stryker,  3  vols,  and  12  pam- 
phlets; Hon.  T.  H.  Wynne,  3  vols.;  President  Bascom,  3  vols.; 
Surgeon  General's  office,  3  vols.;  American  Geographical  Society,  2 
vols,  and  13  pamphlets;  W.  S.  Appleton,  2  vols,  and  2  pamphlets; 
State  of  Mass.,  2  vols. ;  N.  Matson,  2  vols. ;  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  2  vols.;  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  2  vols.;  L.  B.  Hills,  1  vol. 
end  4  pamphlets;  Hon.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  1  vol.  and  79  pamphlets; 
Amerian  Congregational  Association,  1  vol.  and  47  pamphlets; 
Rev^  Dr.  W.  S.  Perry,  1  vol.  and  35  pamphlets;  Hon.  S.  D.  Hast- 
ings, 1  vol.  and  32  pamphlets;  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  1  vol.  and  5  pam- 
phlets; D.  S.  Durrie,  1  vol.  and  4  pamphlets;  J.  J.  Anderson,  1  vol. 
end  2  pamphlets;  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Fallows, 
Public  Library  of  Indianapolis,  and  Maryland  Hist.  Society,  1  vol. 
and  1  pamphlet  each;  and  the  following  1  vol.  each:  Hon.  Levi 
Alden,  M.  Arrowsmith,  C.  W.  Butterfield,  Peter  D.  Clarke,  Robert 
Clarke,  S.  C.  Cleveland,  H.  Coleman,  P.  Cudmore,  B.  S.  DeForest, 
Hon.  Frederick  DePeyster,  Evangelical  Alliance,  S.  C.  Frey,  J. 
Smith  Futhey,  Hon.  Wm.  Garrett,  J.  S.  Harris,  C.  J.  Hoadly,  Rev. 
B.  W.  Hooker,  0.  J.  Hodge,  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges,  J.  H.  Klippart, 
Hon.  John  B.  Linn,  Gen.  N.  F,  Lund,  Charles  McKnight,  Hon.  A. 
B.  Mullett,  Gen.  R.  Patterson,  Samuel  T.  Reeves,  John  R.  Rollins, 
Col.  J.  T.  Scharf,  J.  N.  Stewart,  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  Hon.  T.  N.  Van- 
Dyke,  J.  S.  White,  Hon.  James  Williams,  Hon.  Cyrus  Woodman, 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Brookline  Public  Library,  Maryland 
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Historical  Society,  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  San  Francisco  Public  Library,  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Library,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donors  of  Pamphlets:  S.  C.  Gould,  66;  Hon.  E.  P.  Smith,  51; 
JEssex  Institute,  50 ;  Joel  Munsell,  16 ;  H.  K.  Howland,  14 ;  Dr.  T. 
A.  Cheney,  11;  Rev.  A.  C.  Pennock,  9;  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  7;  R. 
Gourdin,  7;  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee  and  L.  C.  Draper,  6  each;  Rev.  R. 
C.  Watterston,  R.  A.  Brock,  E.  R.  Leland,  and  T.  H.  Little,  5  each; 
Q^n.  M.  C.  Meigs,  and  G.  R.  Howells,  4  each;  Com.  G.  H.  Preble, 
T.  C.  Chamberlin,  A.  P.  Draper,  and  N.  E.  Historic-Genealogical 
Society,  3  each;  Miss  R.  L.  Bodley,  Hon.  T.  W.  Field,  and  Chas.  C. 
Smith,  2  each;  and  the  following  1  each:  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Hon.  H.  D.  Barron,  Col.  E.  M.  Boykin,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Chapin,  E.  P.  Dorr,  Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins,  T.  H.  Ellis,  E.  H.  Goss,  D- 
G.  Francis,  Harvard  College,  A.  H.  Hoyt,  Dr.  T.  V.  Huntoon,  S*  C. 
Jackson,  Dr.  E.  Jarvis,  M.  M.  Jones,  D.  S.  Jordan,  W.  J.  Langson, 
6.  A.  I-.eavitt  &  Co.,  Hon.  James  Lenox,  Library  Company  of  Phila., 
Maj.  C.  G.  Mayers,  Hon.  A.  G.  Miller,  Hon.  A.  Mitchell,  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  Montana  Historical  Society,  N.  Y.  Mercantile 
Lib.  Ass.,  Ohio  State  Library,  Gen.  J.  K.  Proudfit,  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve, 
Hon.  Jas.  Ross,  Col.  John  Rosser,  Albert  Salisbury,  Rev.  E.  M. 
Stone,  W.  A.  Steel,  A.  C.  Smith,  Geo.  L.  Weed,  and  Western  Re- 
serve  Historical  Society;  and  24  purchased. 

Picture  Gallery  Additions 

Portrait  of  John  Gregory,  of  Milwaukee,  civil  engineer,  and  au- 
thor of  several  works  on  Wisconsin,  painted  by  Louis  G.  Joran — 
presented  by  Mr.  Gregory;  portrait  of  Sidney  L.  Rood,  painted  by 
Prof.  A.  Bradish,  and  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Rood;  portrait  of 
Hon.  W.  A.  Prentiss,  an  early  pioneer  of  Milwaukee,  painted  by 
Prof.  Bradish,  in  gilt  frame,  presented  by  Mr.  Prentiss;  portrait  of 
Col.  J.  W.  Jeflferson,  of  the  8th  Wisconsin  regiment,  painted  by 
!Alez.  Marquis,  Milwaukee,  elegant  gilt  frame,  presented  by  Col. 
Jefferson ;  portrait  of  Col.  Jas.  Morrison,  an  early  settler  of  the  Lead 
Region,  and  subsequently  of  Madison,  gilt  frame,  presented  by  Hon. 
N.  W.  Dean;  portrait  of  Morgan  L.  Martin,  an  early  and  distin- 
guished pioneer  of  Green  Bay,  painted  and  presented  by  Prof.  Bradish. 

When  our  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  was  re-organized  in'  1854, 
it  was  voted  to  request  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  among  others,  to  furnish  j^^ 
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his  portrait  for  its  Art  Gallery.  This  request  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  Gen.  Cass  had  been  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory  from 
1813  to  1831,  during  all  which  period  Wisconsin  formed  a  part  of 
Michigan,  and  its  few  inhabitants  were  governed  by  the  laws  and 
authorities  of  that  Territory.  Gen.  Gass  took  great  interest  in  the 
region,  then  little  known,  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  did  much 
with  his  able  pen  and  personal  influence  to  bring  it  into  notice. 
In  1820,  he  organized  an  exploratory  expedition,  with  himself  very 
properly  at  its  head,  accompanied  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  James 
D.  Doty,  C.  C.  Trowbridge  and  others — Mr.  Trowbridge  alone  sur- 
viving of  all  this  interesting  party  who  traversed  Wisconsin  fifty- 
four  years  ago.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  gave  to  the  world  a  valuable 
work  on  the  geographical,  topical,  and  mineralogical  characteris- 
tics of  the  new  country,  pointing  out  its  natural  history,  climate, 
productions  and  capabilities. 

Gen.  Cass,  as  its  civil  governor,  not  only  proved  himself  the  father 
of  our  Upper  Northwestern  Country,  but  serving  in  the  additional 
capacity  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  he  long  managed  with 
consummate  wisdom,  the  several  tribes  of  the  Chippewas,  Sioux, 
Winnebagoes,  Ottowas,  Pottowatomies  and  Menominies,  who  had 
previously  for  many  years  been  more  or  less  debauched  by  British 
presents  and  influence;  and  thus  his  wise  management  preserved 
the  border  settlements  from  the  bloody  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife.  Superadded  to  all  this,  few  men  have,  by  their  faithful  study 
of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Red  race,  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  interesting  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  with  the  ability  and 
knowledge  which  a  long  period  of  years  intimately  associated  with 
them  and  their  agents  in  public  relations,  enabled  Gen.  Cass  to  do; 
and  his  papers  on  these  topics,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
have  long  been  recognized  as  invaluable  contributions  to  Indian 
historical  and  archaeological  literature. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  our  Historical  Society  early  sought 
to  secure  and  preserve  among  its  proudest  and  richest  acquisitions 
a  portrait  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  public  men  of  not  only 
the  great  Northwest,  but  of  the  whole  country,  and  for  eighteen 
consecutive  years  the  civil  ruler  of  our  people.  Gen.  Cass  recog- 
nized its  propriety,  and  kindly  consented  to  comply  with  the  Soci- 
ety's wishes;  but  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  the  subsequent  tur- 
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moil  of  civil  war,  prevented  its  fulfillment,  and  finally,  in  1866,  the 
veteran  statesman, 

"Pull  of  honors,  and  full  of  years" 

passed  on  to  the  better  world. 

Recently,  Hon.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  one  of  the  Society's  faithful 
friends,  kindly  called  the  attention  of  the  surviving  members  of 
(Jen.  Cass's  fa:mily  to  this  matter,  and  Col.  H.  Ledyard,  his  son-in- 
law,  in  their  behalf,  promptly  ordered  the  engagement  of  Lewis  T. 
Ives,  an  eminent  artist  of  Detroit,  to  make  a  copy  from  the  origi- 
nal of  a  superb  likeness,  painted  for  Mr.  Trowbridge  by  George  P. 
A.  Healey,  in  Paris,  in  1839,  while  Gten.  Cass  was  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Cloud.  Healey,  while  abroad,  executed,  besides  this 
of  Gen.  Cass,  notable  likenesses  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Marshal 
Soult;  at  home,  of  Webster,  Calhoun,  Pierce,  Buchanan  and  others. 

Mr.  Ives  has  confessedly  been  successful  in  the  copy  he  has  made 
for  our  Historical  Society,  and  which  has  been  examined  and  ad- 
mired by  many  of  our  prominent  citizens  and  distinguished  visi- 
tors. Mr.  Trowbridge,  in  his  notice  of  it  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  denominates  it  **an  admirable  portrait" — and  surely  his 
judgment  is  high  praise;  and  several  of  our  own  citizens  who  per- 
sonally knew  Gten.  Cass,  confirm  the  justness  of  his  estimate.  "The 
artist,"  adds  Mr.  Trowbridge,  **has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task 
of  catching  the  spirit  of  the  original,  with  which,  in  every  respect 
his  work  favorably  compares."  The  picture  exhibits  Gen.  Cass  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  attests 
the  dignity,  intelligence,  and  commanding  presence  of  the  man. 
The  canvass  is  nearly  four  feet  by  three,  and  encased  in  a  magnifi- 
cent gilt  frame.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  portrait  acquisi- 
tions, and  the  most  valuable,  historically  considered,  the  Society 
has  yet  received;  and  toward  Col.  Ledyard  and  the  Cass  family,  the 
Society,  and  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  will  ever  cherish  the  most 
grateful  feelings  for  so  valuable  and  appropriate  a  gift  of  art. 

These  additions  increase  the  number  of  oil-paintings  in  the  Art- 
Gallery  to  98. 

Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

Antiquities, — ^A  collection  of  bones,  arrow-heads,  etc.,  taken  from 
a  mound  on  the  premises  of  G.  H.  Durrie,  near  Lake  Wingra,  mKqJp 
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Madison,  from  G.  H.  Durrie;  a  collection  of  bones  and  fragments 
of  pottery,  from  a  mound  on  Gen.  G.  P.  Delaplaine's  land,  on  Lake 
Wingra,  from  Fred  Rice ;  a  fine  specimen  of  flint  arrow-head,  found 
in  a  mound  half  a  mile  north  of  Richland  City,  on  Spring  River, 
from  Dr.  C.  B.  Pearson. 

Ancient  Records^ — Copy  of  a  last  will  and  testament  of  Mary, 
wife  of  Levi  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner's  Island,  dated  April  19,  1664 — 
entailed  property,  from  Fred'k  Thompson;  a  deed  of  land,  on  parch- 
ment, from  Edward  Alleyn,  and  Lydia,  his  wife,  of  Boston,  to  Roger 
Clap,  of  Castle  Island,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1685,  presented  by  Reuben 
R.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  Mass. 

Currency. — A  $1  script,  Hungarian  Fund,  1852,  from  C.  A.  Rob- 
bins  j  25  cent  bill  of  the  corporation  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Dec. 
6,  1866,  payable  in  U.  S.  currency,  from  0.  M.  Dering. 

Natural  History, — A  bottle  of  deposits  from  the  Sparta  Mineral 
Spring,  from  Chas.  Shuter;  specimen  of  copper  ore  from  the  Brule 
copper  mine,  Douglas  county,  Wis.,  and  a  specimen  of  iron  ore,  68 
per  cent.,  from  the  Penokee  Range,  Ashland  county,  Wis.,  from 
Hon.  S.  S.  Fifield;  a  centipede,  preserved  in  alcohol,  from  F.  A. 
Pomeroy,  Dallas,  Kansas;  a  collection  of  entomological  specimens, 
from  Henry  S.  Hubbard,  Detroit;  a  fine  specimen  of  whale's  tooth, 
from  Dr.  C.  B.  Pearson;  six  nodules,  various  sizes,  found  in  plow- 
ing in  Cross  Plains,  Wis.,  from  Chris.  Wahlrake;  a  specimen  of 
wool  from  sheep  belonging  to  T.  H.  Eaton,  Monroe,  Wis.,  a  cross 
of  Leicester  and  Cotswold — ^very  fine,  17  inches  long;  a  piece  of 
wood  found  in  digging  a  well,  in  Bon  Homme,  Dakota,  on  a  high 
prairie,  after  passing  through  42  feet  of  soil,  drift,  gravel,  and  boul- 
ders, from  Ai.  W.  Barber,  Yankton. 

Old  Manuscripts. — ^Manuscript  letter  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Sec'y  of  War,  May  9,  1820,  to  Eleazer  Williams,  in  reference  to 
the  St.  Regis  tribe  of  Indians;  manuscript  letter  of  Rev.  Bishop 
Jackson  Kemper,  Jan.  10,  1854,  relative  to  Indian  books  for  the 
Oneidas — ^both  purchased;  a  bill-head  of  the  famous  John  Han- 
cock, from  S.  G.  Drake. 

Old  Newspapers,  etc. — Facsimile  of  Ulster  County  Gazette,  Jan. 
4,  1800,  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  Washington,  from  M.  H. 
Irish;  ten'  English  newspapers,  1820-27,  with  accounts  of  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline,  death  of  Canning,  etc ;  English  lottery  tickets, 
1813-16;  songs,  etc.,  on  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  from  Chas. 
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Sbuter;  St.  James  Chronicle,  London,  April  23,  1813,  containing 
an  account  of  the  engagement  between  the  (constitution  and  Java, 
from  J.  M.  Tarr. 

Photographs  and  Lithographs. — A  photograph  of  the  house  in 
which  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  met,  at  Belmont,  LaFajette 
County,  1836,  glazed  frame,  presented  by  T.  Jenkins,  Platteville; 
photograph  of  the  battle  flag  of  the  2nd  Miss,  vols.,  captured  with 
the  regiment  by  the  6th  Wis.  vols.,  at  Gettysburg,  July  1,  1863, 
from  Gen.  Rufus  Dawes;  a  photograph  of  Henry  W.  Tenney,  an 
early  lawyer  who  settled  at  Milwaukee  in  1847,  now  of  Chicago, 
from  Mr.  Tenney;  18  lithographed  bird's-eye  pictures  of  various 
Wisconsin  cities  and  villages,  obtained  by  exchange;  22  similar  pic- 
tures of  Wisconsin  cities  and  villages,  presented  by  John  J.  Stoner 
— all  designed  to  exhibit  every  public  building,  store,  and  residence 
in  each  place  at  the  time  represented. 

Revolutionary  Relic. — ^An  ivory-handled  sword,  with  plated  orna- 
mented head,  used  by  Capt.  Thoe.  Harvey,  in  the  Eevolutionary 
War,  great  grandfather  of  the  late  Gov.  L.  P.  Harvey,  presented 
by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Harvey,  now  of  Buffalo,  the  mother  of  Governor 
Harvey. 

Miscellaneous. — Souvenir  du  bombardment  de  Paris,  1870-71,  par 
les  Allemands,  from  Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn;  five  passes  used  in 
Louisiana  during  military  rule,  from  G.  0.  Cromwell,  Tomah;  a 
memorial  of  the  primitive  history  of  Chicago,  photo-lithographed 
from  the  original  pen  copy  by  Sidney  L.  Hurlbut,  by  whom  pre- 
sented ;  model  of  a  raft  of  himber  in  sections,  from  Thos.  Purcell ;  a 
horse's  foot  with  summer  shoe,  and  winter  shoe,  from  Leggett  & 
Donovan,  Madison ;  a  piece  of  pilot  bread  from  the  steamer  Virgin- 
ius,  after  she  was  raised,  from  L.  J.  Baker. 

Unbound  Serials 

New  Haven  Palladium,  and  other  papers,  covering  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  from  Yale  College;  LaFayette  County  Democrat, 
Oct.,  1867-Oct.,  1870,  from  publisher;  Gospel  Messenger  and 
Church  Record,  1839,  from  Mns.  E.  M.  Williamson;  National  In- 
telligencer, Jan.,  1815-Jan.,  1816,  and  from  1838-42,  from  Massa- 
ohusetts  Historical  Society;  27  old  newspapers,  1810-1850,  from 
G.  Francis;  Mechanic's  Journal,  1846-47,  Cultivator,  1842,  District 
Sdiool   Journal,   1840-41,  and   Teacher's   Advocate,  1845-46,   froxj^^j^ 
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J.  R.  Simms;  Geographical  and  Military  Museum,  March-June, 
1814,  and  22  numbers  of  African  Repository,  from  Hon.  G.  W. 
Bradford;  Edinburgh  Review,  1872-73;  London  Quarterly  Review, 
1872-73;  Fortnightly  Review,  twenty  numbers,  1871-74,  and 
twenty  numbers  of  various  magazines,  from  S.  C.  (Jould. 

Contributions  for  Exchanges. — ^Pifty  copies  each  of  Senate  and 
Assembly  Journals,  Governor's  Message  and  Documents,  and  Laws 
of  Wisconsin,  1874;  100  copies  of  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Society,  1873-74,  100  copies  of  Transactions  of  Wis- 
consin Academy  of  Science,  25  copies  of  Transactions  of  Wisconsin 
Horticultural  Society,  from  the  State;  209  copies  of  various  State 
Reports,  1873,  from  E.  J.  Cole,  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Senate; 
14  copies  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  Transactions,  1873,  from 
Geo.  E.  Morrow;  25  copies  Wisconsin  Board  of  Charities  and  Re- 
form, from  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings;  36  copies  of  Catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  from  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  and  12  do.  from  Prof, 
R.  B.  Anderson;  42  copies  of  Judge  Miller's  Address  to  the  Old 
Settlers'  Club,  Milwaukee,  and  12  copies  of  J.  S.  Buck's  Early  Days 
of  Milwaukee,  from  the  Old  Settlers'  Club;  5  copies  of  Report  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  from  Hon. 
S.  Fallows;  4  copies  of  Trade  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  1873,  W. 
J.  Langson,  Sec'y;  25  copies  of  Proceedings  of  Wisconsin  Editor- 
ial Association,  1873,  from  Hon.  James  Ross,  Sec'y;  40  copies  of 
Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter's  pamphlet  edition  of  his  Philosophy  of  Evo- 
lution, and  10  copies  Industrial  Education,  from  Prof.  Carpenter; 
22  copies  of  Suckow's  Madison  IHrectory,  1866,  from  B.  W.  Sue- 
kow. 

Manuscript  Collections 

The  following  historical  papers  have  been  received  during  the 
year,  and  filed  for  future  publication: 

Account  of  the  Leech  and  Sandy  Lake  country,  and  Indian  tribes 
in  1820,  by  Hon.  James  D.  Doty;  and  eleven  unedited  manuscripts, 
interesting  Indian  legends,  noted  down  from  the  lips  of  Indian 
chroniclers  of  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest,  some  fifty  years  ago,  by 
Hon.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  then  connected  with  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment at  Detroit,  under  Gov.  Cass,  and  in  one  instance  partly  penned 
by  Gen.  Cass  himself,  evincing  an  ingenious  variety  of  plot  and  in- 
cident of  such  legendary  stories  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  narra- 
tors, from  Mr.  Trowbridge.  ^«^^^  .  -         ^^^ 
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Anecdotes  of  Judge  Charles  Reaume,  the  first  justice  of  Green 
Bay  and  Wisconsin,  as  published  30  years  ago  in  the  Green  Bay 
Bepublican. 

Trial  of  Winnebago  Indians  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1828. 

Various  historical  reminiscences  of  Wisconsin,  as  given  by  the 
Green*  Bay  Republican  in  1844. 

Early  Western  Days — Primitive  Times  of  the  Pioneers,  by  Hon. 
John  T.  Kingston. 

Indian  Campaign  of  1832,  by  an  officer  of  Gen.  Atkinson's  Brigade, 
from  the  Military  and  Naval  Magazine,  1833. 

Memoir  of  Hon.  John  T.  Smith,  by  D.  S,  Durrie. 

Note  on  the  grave  of  White  Crow,  a  Winnebago  Chief,  by  Hon. 
Stephen  Taylor. 

General  Resume 

These  details  show  the  addition  to  the  library  to  have  been  3,131 
volumes — among  them,  179  bound  newspaper  files,  and  many  othel 
valuable  works,  seven  oil-paintings,  quite  a  number  of  important 
historical  papers  for  future  publication,  and  many  contributions  to 
the  Cabinet  collection.  The  hall  has  been  newly  painted  and 
grained  during  the  year,  and  two  book  alcoves  provided. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon,  now  an  octogenarian,  has  given* 
another  year's  devoted  attention  to  the  numerous  visitors  to  the 
Cabinet  department — truly  a  voluntary  labor  of  love  with  him,  per- 
formed without  money  and  without  price. 

Wisconsin  Local  History 

Recently  has  appeared  a  very  valuable  work  on  the  History  of 
Madison  and  the  Four  Lake  Country  by  our  worthy  Librarian,  Mr. 
Durrie.  It  was  none  too  early  to  save  the  rich  collection  of  facts 
and  early  details  embodied  in  this  volume — for  some  of  its  contrib- 
utors have  already  passed  away.  It  is  proper  that  a  Society  like 
ours  should  recognize,  with  hearty  words  of  approval,  every  such 
production  of  Wisconsin  local  history,  and  especially  one  so  well- 
deserving  as  this  of  Mr.  Durrie. 

Our  State  has  yet  produced  but  few  local  histories — Martin  Mitch- 
ell's Histories  of  Fond  du  Lac  and  Winnebago  counties,  1854  and 
1856;  Guernsey  &  Willard's  History  of  Rock  county,  1856;  A.  C. 
Wheeler's  Chronicles  of  Milwaukee,  1861;  W.  H.  Canfield's  Sketches  jp 
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of  Sank  Comity,  incomplete,  1861;  Hon.  C.  E.  Dyer's  Historical 
Address  on  Racine  County,  1871;  Dr.  R.  A.  Koss's  History  of  Mil- 
waukee, in  German,  1872;  H.  H.  Hurlbut's  Early  Days  of  Racine 
1872;  W.  H.  Canfield's  Baraboo,  and  i1»  Water  Power,  1873;  D.  S. 
Durrie's  Green  Bay  for  Two  Hundred  Years,  and  Annals  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  1873;  and  several  county  sketches  in  our  Society's  Cot- 
lections,  and  others  preserved  in  the  columns  of  newq>apers. 

Let  these  prove  a  worthy  incentive  to  similar  productions  in  other 
counties  and  localities  of  our  State — if  not  in  distinctive  volumes,  at 
least  in  faithfuUy  gathered  and  carefully  sifted  facts  and  narratives 
for  the  archives  of  our  Society,  or  the  columns  of  some  local  news- 
paper. 

The  Utility  of  the  Library 

We  live  in  an  age  of  progress.  What  answered  very  well  half  a 
century  ago,  has  little  or  no  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  pres- 
ent. Then  a  few  books  in  the  clergyman's  library,  or  a  few  more 
ambitious  collections  attached  to  colleges,  or  in  some  half  a  dozenc 
of  our  seaboard  cities,  seemed  to  be  as  much  as  anyone  expected; 
and,  at  that  day,  a  young  man,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  intel- 
lectual advancement,  who  could  borrow  half  a  dozen  volumes  in 
his  village  or  rural  neighborhood,  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate, and  was  thought  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  knowledge  and  to 
fame. 

Fifty  years  ago,  all  the  prominent  public  libraries  in  the  country 
scarcely  aggregated  two  hundred  thousand  volumes — ^now,  several 
single  collections  exceed  that  number,  aggregating,  in  the  whole, 
millions  of  volumes.  And  yet  a  recent  writer  in  New  York  as- 
serts, that  ** there  is  no  library  in  that  city  that  is  at  all  complete;" 
and  a  literary  gentleman  of  Chicago,  in  collecting  materials  for  a 
work  on  which  he  is  engaged,  writes  to  our  Librarian,  requesting 
examinations  in  our  collection  in  his  behalf,  adding,  **We  have  no 
books  in  Chicago.'* 

This  is  quite  true  of  all  the  Libraries  of  our  country — all  are 
sadly  deficient  in  most  departments  where  thorough  research  and 
investigation  are  instituted.  Our  scholars  and  investigators  are 
pushing  their  inquiries  to  the  extremest  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  seek  light  from  every  possible  source.  Men  of  this  class, 
consecrating  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  advancement  of  the  race. 
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seldom  possess  means  of  their  own  with  which  to  gratify  their 
tastes,  and  stimulate  their  efforts — and  hence,  necessarily,  rely  upon 
our  public  libraries  to  supply  their  intellectual  wants.  Not  a  few 
wort[s  of  a  most  desirable,  yet  expensive  character,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  individual  ability  to  purchase;  and  these,  it  is  especially 
expected  our  great  libraries  will  provide. 

Many  would  suppose,  that  in  a  collection  like  ours,  of  sixty 
thousand  volumes,  reasonably  well  distributed  among  the  several 
departments  most  generally  consulted,  that  scholars  and  investiga- 
tors would  find  almost  everything  needed;  but  in  point  of  fact,  it 
18  far  otherwise.  Thousands  of  works  are  asked  for  which  our 
Library  does  not  possess. 

That  the  free  public  library  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  im- 
portant of  the  many  educational  methods  of  the  age,  needs  no 
special  argument  to  demonstrate.  It  is  everywhere  conceded. 
Carlyle,  in  his  address  when  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh 
University,  said:  *'What  the  Universities  do — what  they  have  done 
for  me — is  to  teach  me  to  read  in  various  languages,  and  in  various 
sciences;  so  I  could  go  to  the  books  that  treated  on  these  things, 
and  pry  into  and  make  myself  master  of  anything  I  wanted  to 
know.  Hence  after  the  classes,  the  library."  Our  book  collection 
confessedly  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  helps  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  State  University;  and,  it  would  not  be  far-fetched  to 
say,  that  it  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  adjunct  of  the  Univer- 
sity— ^the  consulting  Library  of  its  professors  and  students.  In 
this  view  alone,  not  to  elaborate  others,  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
encouragement  of  the  State. 

Our  library  is  doing  a  silent,  noble,  effective  work — ^not  for  a 
single  day  or  year,  but  for  all  time.  It  is  gathering  up  the  recorded 
wisdom  and  experiences  of  the  ages — the  details  of  every-day  life, 
and  of  every  day^s  progress  in  the  eventful  period  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  constantly  inditing  its  instructions,  as  with  the  pen  of  a  dia- 
mond, upon  the  immortal  minds  that  are  attracted  here  to  taste  at 
the  perennial  spring.  It  has  been  beautifully  said:  **The  judicious 
labors,  the  profound  reasonings,  the  sublime  discoveries,  the  gener- 
ous sentiments  of  great  intellects,  rapidly  woi±  their  way  into  the 
common  channels  of  public  opinion,  find  access  to  the  general  mind, 
raise  the  universal  standard  of  attainment,  correct  popular  errors, 
promote  acts  of  daily  application,  and  come  home  at  last  to  the  fire- 
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side  in  the  shape  of  increased  intelligence,  skill,  comfort,  and  virtue, 
which,  in  their  turn,  by  an  instantaneous  reaction,  multiply  the 
numbers  and  facilitate  the  efforts  of  those  who  engage  in  the  further 
investigation  and  discovery  of  truth.'' 

The  Needs  of  the  Society 

We  need  more  shelf  capacity  for  the  proper  distribution  of  our 
books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets;  better  facilities  for 
serving  the  public,  and  for  protecting  the  priceless  treasures  con- 
fided to  our  charge.  We  must  naturally  look  to  the  State  for  these 
iiLcreased  means  of  usefulness.  In  these  times  of  short  crops,  low 
prices,  and  small  rewards  for  labor,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  thought 
unreasonable  in  the  respectful  presentation  of  our  wants,  and  only 
ask  that  they  may  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  a  just  and 
proper  consideration. 

For  several  successive  years  we  have  shown  a  disposition  to  do 
something,  independent  of  State  aid,  in  the  accomplishment  of  one 
of  the  many  objects  our  Society  has  in  view — ^the  securing  of  an 
endowed  Binding  Fund  of  suflScient  magnitude,  that  the  annual 
income  from  it  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  library.  That  Fund,  as 
the  figures  show,  has  increased  $921.02  the  past  year,  and  now  ag- 
gregates $2,724.61.  This  sum  falls  far  short  of  the  needed  endow- 
ment of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

We  have  recently  sent  out  our  appeal  for  contributions  to  this 
fund  to  a  goodly  number  of  friends  of  the  Society,  mostly  in  our 
own  State.  Some  few  have  responded  favorably,  and  others  have 
intimated  future  aid.  We  earnestly  hope  those  appeals  may  not  go 
unheeded,  nor  these  hopes  and  promises  be  suffered  to  pass  into  for- 
getfulness.  Were  our  friends,  who  do  not  feel  able  at  present  to 
contribute  to  this  meritorious  object,  to  make  us  a  pledge  of  a  speci- 
fied amount  per  year  for  five  years,  it  would  doubtless  go  far,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  make  this  greatly  needed  endowment  a  triximphant 
success. 

Such  gifts  can  never  be  lost;  they  will  go  on  their  mission  of 
goodness  forever.  They  will  ennoble  the  giver,  and  serve  to  build 
up  and  perpetuate  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  our  State 
possesses — accumulating  and  disseminating,  as  it  does,  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  all  classes  of  society.    It  has  justly  been  said:    *'No 
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tmfh  can:  perish;  no  trath  can  pass  away.  The  flame  is  undying, 
though  generations  disappear.  Wherever  moral  truth  has  started 
into  beings  humanity  claims  and  guards  the  bequest.  Each  gener- 
ation gathers  together  the  imperishable  children  of  the  past,  and 
increases  them  by  new  sons  of  light,  alike  radiant  with  immor- 
tality." 
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Twenty-Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Executive  Committee 


Submitted  January  4,  1876 


The  year  1875  has  resulted  in  large  and  varied  additions  to  the 
Library — ^the  issuing  of  a  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue — and  seeor- 
ing,  we  trust  permanently,  a  remarkable  eoUecticm  of  the  Prehis- 
toric Antiquities  of  ^Wlsconsin.  The  details  of  these  evidences  of 
continued  prosperity  serve  to  attest  the  healthful  growth  of  the 
Society  in  all  its  departments  of  collection. 

Financial  Condition — ^Binding  Fund 

The  Treasurer's  report  gives  the  receipts  of  the  year  into  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  as  $3,535.74;  and  the  expenditures,  $3,533.87,  showing  a 
balance  of  $1.87. 

The  Binding  Fund — one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Society — 
was  last  year  reported  at  $2,724.61.  During  the  year  donations  to 
this  Fund  have  been  received  from  Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell,  $250; 
Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn,  $100:  Samuel  Marshall,  Gen.  J.  J.  Gupp^, 
Gen*.  James  Sutherland,  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  and  Hon.  Andrew 
Proudfit,  fifty  dollars  each;  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodges,  a  renewal  of 
his  annual  contribution  of  $20;  Hon.  G.  W.  Bradford,  $10  on  a 
pledge  of  $50;  duplicate  books  sold,  $448.87;  accrued  interest, 
$232.95;  annual  dues  from  members,  net  $32; — ^thus  showing  an 
addition  of  $1,343.82 — ^making  the  total  present  amount  of  this 
Fund,  $4,068.43. 

Grateful  for  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  past,  we  renew  our 
appeals  to  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  continue  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  Fund  until  it  reaches  the  sum  of  at  least  ten  thou* 
sand  dollars,  when  the  annual  income  therefrom  will  perpetually 
enable  the  Society  to  secure  the  binding  of  hundreds  of  volumes  of 
books,  manuscripts,  newspaper  files,  reviews,  magazines,  and  pam- 
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phlets,  coDstituting  a  most  valuable  portion  of  our  collection,  which 
are  now  necessarily  neglected,  and  hence  rendered  comparativdy 
unavailable  for  the  important  references  for  which  they  are  con- 
stantly in  demand. 

The  late  Hon.  John  Catlin,  who  so  thoughtfully  gave  the  incip- 
ient donation  for  our  Binding  Fund,  had  intimated  his  further  in- 
tention of  bestowing,  for  the  same  object,  the  proceeds  of  a  section 
of  land  on  the  western  borders  of  Texas,  so  soon  as  it  should  be 
mai^etable;  and  his  worthy  relict,  Mrs.  Catlin,  writes  that  she 
designs  to  carry  into  effect  her  late  husband's  intention.  From  this 
source,  so  soon  as  the  Mexican  and  Indian  raids  in  that  quarter  can 
be  efFectually  suppressed,  a  very  creditable  addition  to  this  Fund 
may  be  reasonably  expected. 

Library  Additions 

The  additions  to  the  Library  number  2,851  volumes,  of  whidi 
1,494  were  purchased,  and  1,357  were  secured  by  dcmation  and  ex- 
changes, and  1,764  pamphlets,  only  10  of  which  were  by  purchase — 
making  the  total  book  and  pamphlet  additions  4,615.  Of  the  book 
additions,  165  are  folios,  and  153  quartos — increasing  the  number 
of  folios  in  the  Library  to  2,214,  and  the  quartos  to  2,858,  and  both 
together,  5,072. 
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Progressive  Library  Increase 

The  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Date. 

Volumes 
added. 

Documents 

and 
pamphlets. 

Both 
together. 

Total 

in 
library. 

1854,  Jan.  1 

50 

1,000 

1,065 

1,005 

1,024 

1,107 

1,800 

837 

610 

544 

248 

520 

368 

923 

5,462 

2,838 

923 

1,970 

1,211 

2,166 

1,852 

1,945 

2,851 

50 
2,000 
3,065 
1,305 
1,983 
1,607 
2,523 
1,971 
1,321 
2,917 
604 
746 
1,174 
3,734 
6,505 
3,520 
7,163 
3,342 
5,000 
3,694 
3,030 
3,131 
4,615 

50 

1855,  Jan.  2 

1,000 

2,000 

300 

959 

500 

723 

1,134 

711 

2,373 

356 

226 

806 

2,811 

1,043 

682 

6,240 

1,372 

3,789 

1,528 

1,178 

1,186 

1,764 

2,050 

1856,  Jan.  1 

3,715 
6,420 
8,408 
10,010 
12,533 
14,504 
15.825 

1857,  Jan.  6 

1858,  Jan.  1 

1859,  Jan.  4 

1860,  Jan.  3 

1861,  Jan.  2 

1862,  Jan.  2 

1863,  Jan.  2 

18,742 

1S64,  Jan.  2 

19,346 

1865,  Jan.  3 

20,092 
21,266 
25,000 
31,505 

1866,  Jan.  2 

1867,  Jan.  3 

1868,  Jan.  4 

1869,Jan.  1 

35,025 

1870,  Jan .  4 

42,188 

1871,  Jan.  3 

45,530 

1872,  Jan.  2 

50,530 

1873,  Jan.  2 

54,224 

1874,  Jan.  2 

57,254 

1875,  Jan.  2 

60,385 

1876,  Jan.  4 

651666 

Total 

32,319 

32,681 

65,000 

Principal  Book  Additions 

English  cmd  ContinentiA  History  and  Literature. — ^Lingard's  Eng> 
landy  10  vols.;  Macanlay's  England,  5  vols.;  Henry's  Hist.  Great 
Britain,  12  vols.;  Annals  of  Ireland,  7  vols,  quarto;  Hallam's  Con- 
stitutional History,  and  Middle  Ages,  6  vols.;  Bapin's  England,  28 
vols.;  Oamden's  Britannia,  4  vols,  folio;  Oamden  Sociely  Publicar 
tions,  5  vols;  Harlean  Miscellany,  12  vols;  McCulloeh's  British 
Empire,  2  vols. ;  England's  Battles,  3  vols,  folio;  Martial  and  Naval 
Achievements  of  England,  2  vols,  quarto;  Walpole's  Letters,  10 
vols.;  Jesse's  Oeorge  III.,  3  vols.;  Gall's  Diary  of  life  and  Times 
of  George  IV.,  4  vols.;  British  Patent  Reports,  281  v^ls. — making 
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the  present  total,  3,410;  Sam.  Johnson's  Works,  12  vols.;  Ben. 
Jonson's  Works,  1  vol.  folio;  Tillotson's  Works,  3  vols,  folio;  Tern- 
pie's  Works,  2  vols,  folio;  Dry  den's  Comedies,  &c.,  2  vols,  folio; 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  2  vols,  folio;  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
1  vol.  folio;  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  5  vols.;  Hume's  Es- 
says,  2  vols.;  Berkeley's  Works,  3  vols.;  Ruskin's  Works,  8  vols.f 
Hooker's  Works,  3  vols.;  Jay's  Works,  3  vols.;  Sir  Wm.  Joneses 
Works,  9  vols,  quarto;  British  Essayists,  3  vols.;  Dugald  Stewart's 
Works,  7  vols. ;  Mills's  Hist,  of  British  India,  6  vols. ;  United  Ser- 
vice Institution  Journal,  14  vols.;  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land, 6  vols.;  Percy  Ballads  and  Romances,  3  vols.;  Antiquarian 
and  Topographical  Cabinet,  4  vols.;  Bohn's  Standard  Libraries,  244 
vols.;  Gifford's  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  2. vols,  quarto; 
Lamartine's  Girondists,  3  vols. ;  Thiers's  French  Revolution  and  Con- 
sulate, 7  vols.;  Tyndell's  War  with  Russia,  3  vols,  quarto;  Alison's 
Europe,  4  vols.;  Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  4 
vols.;  Whitson's  Josephus,  4  vols.;  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  4  vols.; 
Michaud's  Crusaders,  3  vols.;  Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place  in  History,  5 
vole.;  Bunsen's  God  in  History,  3  vols.;  Mitford's  Greece,  8  vols.; 
Merivale's  Romans,  &c.,  7  vols.;  Liddell's  Rome,  2  vols.;  Niebuhr's 
Rome,  3  vols.;  Niebuhr's  Ancient  History,  2  vols.;  Mosheim's  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  6  vols.;  Ruskin's  Modem  Painters,  5  vols.; 
Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  3  vols.;  Letters  on  the  Atlantis  of 
Plato,  2  vols. ;  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote,  4  vols. ;  and  Kerr's  Voyages 
and  Travels,  18  vols. 

Works  on  Antiquities,  Science,  &c. — Lardner's  Cyclopedia,  31  vols.; 
Lardner's  Museum  of  Science,  &c.,  12  vols.;  Lardner's  Works,  4 
vols.;  Ancient  Symbol  Worship;  Inman's  Ancient  Faiths,  2  vols.; 
The  Masculine  Cross  and  Ancient  Sex  Worship;  Pritchard's  Natu- 
ral History  of  Man,  2  vols.;  Pickering's  Races  of  Men;  Monboddo's 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  6  vols. ;  Nott's  Lectures  on  the 
Physical  Condition  of  Man;  Grammar  &  Dictionary  of  the  Gros 
Ventres  Indians,  1  vol.  quarto;  Wilde's  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  4 
vols. ;  Transactions  of  tjie  Royal  Society,  8  vols. ;  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  8  vols. ;  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  7  vols. ; 
Ducange's  Glossarium,  6  vols,  quarto;  Hume's  Philosophical  Works, 
4  vols.;  Metcalf's  Terrestrial  Magnetism;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  4 
vols.;  Hugh  Miller's  Works,  6  vols.;  Cousin's  Modem  Philosophy, 
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2  vols.;  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  4  vols.;  and  Nicholson's  Archi- 
tecture, 3  vols. 

American  History  and  Literature. — Bartlett's  Hist.  U.  S.,  3  vols, 
quarto;  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies,  3 
vols.;  Natural  Hist,  of  New  York,  20  vob.  quarto;  Audubon's  Birds 
of  America,  7  vols.,  8vo.,  colored  plates,  1840-44;  Wilson's  Amer- 
ican Ornithology,  3  vols.;  Madison's  Letters  &  Writings,  4  vols.; 
Irving 's  Coliunbus,  3  vols.;  Alexander  Hamilton's  Works,  3  vols.; 
Works  of  James  Wilson,  of  Pa.,  3  vols.;  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli's 
Works,  5  vols.;  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  2  vols.;  Allibone's 
Diet,  of  Authors,  2  vols.;  Everett's  Orations  &  Speeches,  4  vols.; 
U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  4  vols,  quarto;  Bishop's  Hist,  of  Ameri- 
can Manufactures,  3  vols. ;  Bates's  Hist,  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
6  vols. ;  Memoir  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  3  vols. ;  Thomas's  Diet,  of  Biogra- 
phy; Eliot's  History  of  Liberty,  2  vols.;  and  Barton's  Flora  of 
North  America,  3  vols,  quarto. 

Periodical  Literaiure, — ^Westminster  Review,  91  vols.;  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  42  vols.;  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  1798-1812,  41 
vols.;  McMillan's  Magazine,  28  vols.;  Barnard's  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  20  vols. ;  Christian  Disciple,  11  vols. ;  Intellectual 
Observer,  10  vols.;  The  Olio,  10  vols.;  Appleton's  Journal,  9  vols, 
quarto;  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  10  vols.; 
Maty^s  New  Review,  8  vols.;  Massachusetts  Magazine,  1789-95,  6 
vols.;  Medical  Repository,  6  vols.;  Sullivan's  Journal  of  Science,  12 
vols.;  North  British  Review,  5  vols.;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  5  vols.; 
U.  S.  Military  and  Naval  Magazine,  5  vols.;  Ladies'  Repository,  5 
vols.;  General  Repository  and  Review,  4  vols.;  Catholic  World,  4 
vols. ;  Lond(m  Quarterly  Review,  4  vols. ;  Edinburg  Review,  4  vols. ; 
Monthly  Review  and  American  Magazine,  3  vols.;  Theological  Re- 
pertory, 3  vols.;  Worcester  Magazine,  1787-88,  3  vols.;  North 
American  Review,  3  vols.;  American  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Science,  3  vols.;  Temperance  Recorder,  3  vols.;  Arcturus, 
2  vols.;  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet,  2  vols.;  New  York  Review,  2  vols.; 
Westminster  Register  and  Magazine,  2  vols. ;  Quarterly  Journal,  2 
vols.;  Evangelical  Guardian  and  Review,  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, American  Quarterly  Review,  Dublin  Quarterly  Review,  and 
the  Opal,  1  vol.  each— total  373  vols. 

Bound  Newspaper  Files, — The  following  have  been  added  during 
the  year : 
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Northampton   Mercury,   England,   1726-31 1  vol.,  qnarta 

London   Country   Journal,    1728-33 1  vol.,  folio. 

London    Universal    Spectator,   &c.,    1780-85 1  vol.,  folio. 

London  Grub  Street  Journal,  1780-35 1  vol.,  folio. 

London  Star  and  Evening  Advertiser,  1788-80 1  vol.,  folio. 

Connecticut  Journal,  1801 1  vol.,  folio. 

John  Bull.   Newspaper,   1820-30 13  vol.,  folio. 

Miscellanies,  collected  from  newspapers 1  vol.,  folio. 

New  York  Observer,  1834-44 11  vol.,  folio. 

Albany    Jeffersonlan,    1838-30 1  vol.,  quarto. 

New   Haven    Palladium,    1830-56 13  vol.,  folio. 

New  York  Tribune,   1841-42 1  vol.,  folio. 

Sonthport,    Wis.,    American,   1843-44 1  vol.,  folio. 

Cherokee    Messenger,    1844 1  vol.,  quarto. 

Cincinnati    Gazette,    1944-47 1  vol..  folio. 

Albany  Cultivator,  134G 1  vol.,  quarto. 

Mass.  Charitable  Assn.   Intelligencer,   1847 1  vol.,  folio. 

New  York   Independent,   1850-78 2  vol.,  folio. 

Wisconsin  newspaper  flies,  1840-73 70  vol.,  folio. 

National   Intelligencer,   1853 1  vol.,  folio. 

Lynchburg,   Va ,  Register,   1864 1  vol.,  quarto. 

Richmond    Dispatch   ft    Inquirer,    1864-65 1  vol.,  folio. 

Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  1870 1  vol.,  quarto 

Christian    Secretary,   1870-78 1  vol.,  folio. 

Chicago  Standard,   1872-73 1  vol.,  folio. 

Woman's  Journal,   1873 1  vol.,  quarta 

Nation,     1878 2  vol.,  quarto. 

Rail  Road    Gazette,   1873 1  vol.,  quarts. 

N.  y.   Tribune,   1873-74 4  vol..  folio. 

N.  Y.  World,  1878-74 4  vol.,  folio. 

Chicago   Tribune,    1873-74 3  vol.,  folio. 

Total    144   vols. 

Five  volumes  of  these  newspaper  additions  pertain  to  the  last 
century,  and  the  others  to  the  present  century — ^making  the  totals 
of  the  17th  century,  62  vols. ;  of  the  18th,  334 ;  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, 2,071— grand  total,  2,467. 

The  total  number  of  periodicals  now  received  by  the  Society  is 
198 — an  increase  of  13  over  last  year;  of  which  7  are  quarterlies, 
13  monthlies,  1  semi-monthly,  165  weeklies,  2  semi-weeklies,  and  10 
dailies — of  which  166  are  published  in  Wisconsin.  No  higher  com- 
pliment could  be  paid  to  our  Wisconsin  publishers  than  is  exhibited 
in  this  perpetual  contribution  to  our  invaluable  Newspaper  depart- 
ment. 
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To  the  Map  and  Atlas  department  have  been  added,  an  atlas  of 
Rock  County,  Wis.,  1873,  quarto,  from  the  supervisors  of  that 
county;  a  sectional  map  of  Wisconsin,  1875,  and  a  map  of  MiU 
waukee,  from  Silas  Chapman;  an  early  colonial  map  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  no  date,  purchased. 

Several  volumes  of  unbound  newspapers,  mostly  of  Virginia^ 
1872-75,  have  been  received  from  Thos.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  and  the  Am, 
Railroad  Journal,  1852-61,  incomplete,  from  Hon.  M.  M.  Strong. 

To  summarize  the  Library  additions:    Bound  newspaper  files,  144 
vols.;  reviews  and  magazines,  383;  foreign  history,  biography,  trav- 
els, &c.,  536;  American  general  history,  biography,  travels,  and  pol- 
itics, 193;  American    local    history,  71;    Indians,  7;  Revolutionary 
war,  7;  War  of  1812,  2;  Civil  war,  52;  Genealogy,  27;  Antiquitiea 
and  Archaeology,   6;  Historical  and  learned  Societies,  17;  Bibliog-- 
raphy,  20;  Philology,  11;  Canada  and  British  Provinces,  6;  British 
and  American  Patent  Reports,  295;  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
44;  Congressional  publications,  111;    Wisconsin    State    Documents,. 
6;  Documents  of  other  States,  188;  American  and  English  litera- 
ture, 147;  Metaphysics  and  Science,  251;  Education,  32;  Religion,  88 
Medicine,  12;  Classics,  27;  Masonry,  7;  Poetry,  16;  Fine  Arts,  34 
Directories,  23;  Encyclopedias,  3;  works  in  German  Language,  43 
Miscellaneous,  42 — ^total,  2,851. 

Donors  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

State  of  Wisconsin,  mostly  by  transfer  from  State  Lbrary,  694 
vols,  and  303  pamphlets,  besides  many  duplicates  reserved  for  sale 
and  exchange;  British  Patent  Ofl&ce,  281  vols.;  W.  P.  Garrison,  12 
vols,  and  412  pamphlets;  Interior  department,  Washington,  75 
vols.;  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  3  vols.,  and  124  pamphlets;  Boston  Public 
Library,  44  vols.;  State  of  Iowa,  by  Secretary  of  State,  41  vols.; 
Hon.  G.  W.  Bradford,  34  vols,  and  66  pamphlets;  G.  A.  Harney,  16 
vols. ;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Perry,  14  vols,  and  26  pamphlets ;  Silas  Chap- 
man, 16  vols. ;  Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell,  11  vols. ;  Hon.  T.  0.  Howe, 
7  ,vols.  and  60  pamphlets;  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  13  vols.;  State  of 
Vermont,  9  vols.;  Gen.  W.  H.  H.  Terrill,  8  vols,  and  17  pamphlets; 
Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  5  vols,  and  19  pamphlets;  Thomas  H.  Ellis,  4 
vols,  and  23  pamphlets;  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniels,  4  vols.;  Gen.  S.  Cad- 
wallader,  2  vols,  donated,  together  with  43  vols,  of  bound  newspar 
per  files  and  Congressional  Globes  on  deposit:  Hon. ,  John  Eatcm, 
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2  vols,  and  3  pamphlets;  L.  C.  Draper,  1  vol.  and  17  pamphlets; 
Columbia  College,  1  vol.  and  11  pamphlets;  6.  P.  Rowell,  5  vols.; 
Hon.  C.  Delano,  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  Maj.  H.  A.  Tenney,  E.  Y.  Moore, 
and  Mrs.  Celina  Newton,  2  vols,  each;  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  1  vol.  and 
14  pamphlets;  S.  C.  Gould,  1  vol.  and  4  pamphlets;  J.  Wingate 
Thornton,  1  vol.  and  1  pamphlet;  Centennial  Commission,  1  vol. 
and  6  pamphlets;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1  vol.  and  2 
pamphlets;  D.  S.  Durrie,  2  vols,  and  18  pamphlets;  Robert  Clarke, 
1  vol.  and  1  pamphlet;  one  vol.  each  from  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  Auditor  of  Ohio,  Alfred  Andrews,  Byron  Andrews, 
P.  T.  Bamum,  S.  G.  Benedict,  Matthew  Bird,  J.  C.  Brevoort,  Thos. 
S.  Clarkson,  Coast  Survey  Bureau,  Congress  Library,  B.  B.  Cutter, 
Eev.  J.  E.  Davis,  F.  K.  Field,  G.  H.  Foster,  James  W.  Gerard,  H. 
A.  Homes,  Hon.  C.  Hudson,  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphrey,  Francis  Jack- 
son, H.  G.  Jones,  Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Hon.  J.  B.  Linn,  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  D.  McFarland,  Minnesota  Board  of 
Aigriculture,  Rev.  Silas  McKeen,  Ada  J.  Moore,  N.  E.  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Pardee,  R. 
Prindeville,  Pryor  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Powell,  Miss  E.  S.  Quincy,  Thos. 
E.  Randall,  Supervisors  of  Rock  County,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Hon.  D.  Wells,  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commissioners,  Rev.  R.  T. 
Wright,  and  2  by  exchange. 

Pamphlets. — Hon.  Stephen  Taylor,  136;  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  46; 
Hon.  L.  B.  Vilas,  43 ;  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  41 ;  Dr.  T.  A. 
Cheney,  18 ;  Joel  Munsell,  16 ;  President  Bascom,  16 ;  Maj.  J.  0.  Cul- 
ver, 15;  Gen.  Simeon  Mills,  13;  purchased,  11;  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  pasted  on  commercial  note  paper  into  pamph- 
lets, 134;  Col.  G.  W.  Bird,  10;  Prof.  A.  Kerr,  10;  I.  S.  Bradley, 
9 ;  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson,  9 ;  St.  Louis  Board  of  Trade,  8 ;  Jos.  Sabin 
&  Sons,  8;  R.  A.  Brock,  8;  Col.  S.  V.  Shipman,  7;  W.  H.  Payne,  6; 
Pr^ident  Wm.  McCauley,  4;  Rev.  S.  Reynolds,  4;  Prof.  E.  W. 
Charlton,  3;  B.  W.  Bowen,  3;  I.  A.  Lapham,  3;  Prof.  R.  Irving, 
3;  Hon.  W.  W.  Field,  3;  S.  L.  Boardman,  E.  M.  Barton,  Rev.  E. 
M.  Stone,  P.  W.  French,  Geo.  J.  Harvey,  Rev.  R.  J  Wright, 
W.  Gould,  and  Tale  College,  2  each;  and  one  each  from  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary,  Astor  Library,  C.  C.  Baldwin,  Hon.  S. 
L.  M.  Barlow,  Miss  R.  L.  Bodley,  Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Chadwick,  Chicago  Public  Library,  Hon.  T.  W.  Field,  Bela 
Hubbard,  Harvard  College,  Hon.  G.  W.  Hazleton,  H.  H.  Hurlbut. 
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C.  R.  Holden,  D.  Holt,  Wm.  Hempstead,  G.  B.  Howell,  A.  H.  Hoyt, 
Eev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  Pioneer  Association,  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital,  Missouri  Historical  Society,  Missouri 
University,  Ohio  Historical  Society,  Com.  G.  H.  Preble,  E.  Pardee, 
Peabody  Institute,  S.  A.  Phoenix,  Mrs.  S.  Reed,  San  Francisco 
Mercantile  Library,  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  A.  C.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Tenney,  and  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Art  Gallery 

The  only  oil  painting  added  to  the  Art  Gallery  during  the  year 
is  that  of  Horatio  Ward,  an  American  banker  in  London,  who 
April  27,  1867,  bequeathed  to  the  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  and  other  similar  institutions,  $23,554.97 ;  painted  in  1878, 
by  James  R.  Stuart,  and  presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Orphans' 
Home,  April  15,  1875,  when  the  property  was  transferred  to  the 
State  University.  The  total  number  of  oil  paintings  now  in  the 
Gallery  is  99. 

Pre-historic  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin 

Our  Society  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  having  placed  in  its 
custody,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  securing  the  ultimate  owner- 
ship, of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collections  of  prehis- 
toric antiquities  ever  made  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  any  other; 
it  is  worthy  of  record,  as  well  as  of  interest,  to  note  the  facts  whidi 
led  to  its  collection,  and  to  indicate  ite  character  and  importance. 

Frederick  S.  Perkins,  of  Burlington,  Racine  County,  Wisconsin, 
the  indefatigable  collector  of  this  remarkable  collection,  was  bom 
at  Trenton  Palls,  Oneida  County,  N.  T.,  Dec.  6,  1832.  His  father, 
Origen  Perkins,  removed  first  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  in  Nov.,  1835,  and 
in  August,  1836,  made  his  advent  to  what  is  now  Burlington,  where 
he  found  only  two  small  log  buildings — one  occupied  as  a  tavern, 
the  other  as  a  store.  He  made  a  claim ;  and,  in  November  ensuing, 
erected  the  first  private  dwelling  in  the  town,  and  removed  his 
family  there  in  March,  1837.  Here  his  son  Frederick  grew  up  en- 
joying only  common  school  advantages,  and  working  on  the  farm, 
till  Nov.,  1852,  when  he  went  to  New  York  city  with  no  definite 
purpose.  Possessing  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  visiting  the  Dussel- 
dorf  Gallery,  he  became  enthused  with  the  desire  to  be  an  artist,  and 
vnth  the  advice  of  A.  B.  Durand,  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
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cmy  of  Design,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Jasper  P.  Cropsey,  with 
whom  he  studied  assiduously  two  years,  when  he  entered  upon  his 
profession  in  that  city  with  good  prospects  of  success — sometimes 
taking  jaunts  into  the  neighboring  States. 

While  in  the  region  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  in  1857,  Mr. 
Perkins  became  interested  in  the  stone  antiquities  found  in  that 
section,  and  made  quite  a  collection.  In  1862,  he  opened  his  studio 
in  Milwaukee;  but  returning  to  Burlington  in  1864,  and  becoming 
connected  in  marriage  with  Miss  Emily  Wainwright,  he  abandoned 
his  profession  for  the  time  being,  and  settled  down  on  the  farm 
which  his  father  had  located  in  1836;  and  then  it  was,  he  fairly 
commenced  his  collection  of  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  Wiscon- 
sin— confined  exclusively  till  1871,  to  implements  of  the  stone  age. 
A  single  large  copper  spear-head,  found  three  miles  north  of  Bur- 
lington, in  October  of  that  year,  so  excited  his  interest,  that  he 
thenceforth  made  a  specialty  of  seeking  specimens  of  the  copper 
age,  not,  however,  neglecting  to  secure  all  goods  articles  of  the  stone 
period. 

He  now  began  to  systematize  his  mode  of  collection.  He  would 
spend  many  weeks  at  a  time  on  a  tour  of  thorough  canvassing — 
taking  a  county,  and  going  carefully  through  it  by  townships  and 
sections,  missing  scarcely  a  house.  He  would  make  his  inquiries, 
responding  kindly  to  questions  of  curiosity,  obtaining  what  speci- 
mens he  could,  paying  for  them  when  pay  was  demanded;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  hearing  of  some  fine  specimen  of  the  copper  age  that 
had  been  sold  to  some  peddler  for  old  copper,  or  cut  up  or  melted 
for  some  trifling  purpose.  He  would  leave  his  card,  so  should  other 
articles  of  interest  be  f oimd,  his  name  and  address  might  be  known ; 
and  being  a  ready  and  apt  draughtsman,  he  would  generally  mark 
on  his  card  the  shape  of  a  spear  or  arrow  head,  or  some  other  anti- 
quarian device,  the  better  to  keep  his  wishes  in  remembrance;  and 
this  he  would  particularly  observe  when  at  the  residence  of  Germans 
and  Norwegians.  Thus,  in  all  weather,  with  the  thermometer 
sometimes  as  low  as  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  or  dur- 
ing the  extreme  heats  of  summer,  would  he  push  forward  his  jour- 
neyings  with  varied  success. 

In  this  manner  were  the  counties  of  Racine,  Kenosha,  Walworth, 
Waukesha,  Milwaukee,  Jefferson,  Dodge,  Washington,  Ozaukee. 
Pond  du  Lac  and  Sheboygan,  and  portions  of  Rock,  Dane  and  La 
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Fayette,  explored;  not  unfrequently  sojourning  for  the  night  in  a 
bam,  hut  or  hovel,  and  sometimes  suffering  from  a  run-away  of  his 
horse,  and  encountering  other  perils  and  adventures. 

Some  days  he  would  scarcely  find  one  single  stone  arrow-head  to 
reward  his  toils  and  efforts,  and  get  discouraged ;  when  the  next  day, 
perhaps,  in  some  unpromising  neighborhood,  he  would  find  the 
most  interesting  specimens  both  of  stone  and  copper.  These  re- 
peated journeys  and  explorations  cost  Mr.  Perkins  much  time  and 
expense;  at  a  time,  too,  when*  he  was  necessitated  to  effect  loans 
for  improving  his  farm.  But  so  fixed  was  his  determination  to 
make  a  unique  and  valuable  collection,  with  the  ultimate  design  of 
it  becoming  the  property  of  the  State  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
most  of  his  life,  that  he  practiced  every  self-denial  in  order  to  con- 
tinue these  collections;  in  which  Mrs.  Perkins,  sympathising  heart- 
ily with  his  tastes  and  purposes,  would  freely  encourage  her  hus- 
band, even  at  the  expense  of  personal  and  family  comforts.  All 
honor  to  such  unselfish  devotees  for  the  benefit  of  science,  and  the 
extension  of  human  knowledge! 

The  collections  thus 'made  consists  of  600  st(Hie  rollers,  pestles, 
knives,  scrapers,  awls,  pikes,  and  anomalous  forms;  365  stone  axes 
of  various  forms  and  sizes;  about  50  stone  pipes  and  perforated  or- 
naments; nearly  8,000  spear,  lance  and  arrow-heads;  and  of  copper 
articles,  68  spear  or  dirk-heads  with  sockets  for  shafts;  5  notched 
for  shafts,  like  fiint  arrow-heads ;  9  with  sound  shanks  to  be  inserted 
into  shafts;  15  with  fiat  shanks;  10  knives;  15  chisels  'or  axes; 
3  socket-axes,  knives  or  adzes;  5  augers;  2  gads,  1  drill,  and  9  of 
anomalous  forms — ^numbering  altogether  over  9,000  articles  of  the 
prehistoric  age.  Nearly  all  are  in  the  finest  condition,  and  all 
were  found  in  "Wisconsin.  All  of  the  rarer  articles  are  labelled 
with  the  names  of  their  finders;  and  a  record  is  preserved  of  the 
localities  and  circumstances  of  their  discovery.  The  majority  of 
them  were  turned  up  by  the  plow ;  but  some  were  found  as  deep  as 
ten"  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface — sometimes  embedded  in  clay 
below  the  gravel. 

The  stone  collection  is  simply  wonderful,  while  the  copper  one 
is  confessedly  unequalled  in  the  country.  The  copper  districts  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  disclose  so  many  evidences  of  ancient  mining, 
doubtless  furnished  most  of  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  interesting  implements  of  a  former  age;  and  it  is  not  strange 
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that  our  own  State  should  furnish  the  richest  field  for  this  rarest 
<clas8  of  prehistoric  remains.  Prof.  Charles  Bau,  in  his  valuable 
paper,  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1872,  on  the  Ancient  Aborig- 
inal Trade  of  North  America,  justly  remarks  that  **the  copper  arti- 
cles left  by  the  former  inhabitants  are  by  no  means  abundant;"  ad- 
ding, as  an  example,  that  during  his  thirteen  years'  sojourn  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  a  region  particularly  rich  in  tumular 
structures,  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  single  specimen  be- 
longing to  this  class. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  during  its  sixty-three  years' 
existence,  has  only  obtained  some  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  an- 
<dent  copper  implements,  and  less  than  300  of  stone;  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  it  is  understood,  has  accumulated  17  copper 
specimens,  fmd  has  made  casts  of  several  of  the  Perkins  collection; 
the  l&te  Dr.  Lapham,  aa  the  result  of  nearly  forty  years'  efforts,  se- 
cured only  11  copper  articles,  for  some  of  which  he  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  Perkins,  and  165  stone  implements;  the  German  Natural 
History  Society  of  Milwaukee  has  collected  10  copper  specimens, 
and  91  of  stone;  Dr.  Day,  of  Wauwatosa,  1  of  copper,  and  163  of 
stone;  Beloit  College,  1  of  copper,  and  53  of  stone;  and  Col.  C.  C. 
Jones,  formerly  of  (Georgia,  has  six  copper  implements,  described 
in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  that  State.  And  our  own  Society, 
after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  efforts,  has  secured  only  13 
copper  specimens,  39  stone  axes,  and  a  variety  of  spear  and  arrow- 
heads, and  other  stone  implements. 

When  the  late  J.  W.  Poster,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  published  in 
1874,  his  work  on  the  Pre-Historic  Races  of  America,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  his  frequent  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Perkins's  ardweolog- 
ical  collections,  and  especially  his  collection  of  copper  imple- 
ments, it  very  naturally  led  several  learned  institutions  to  make  in- 
quiries whether  he  would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  them.  Our  late 
lamented  associate.  Dr.  Lapham,  the  able  antiquary  and  scientist, 
spent  three  days  in  a  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Perkins's  collec- 
tion, expressing  his  astonishment  at  its  extent  and  character — ^so 
infinitely  in  advance  of  his  own,  which  he  had  been  nearly  four 
times  as  long  in  gathering. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  felicitation 
that  our  Society  has  secured  a  collection  so  important  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  prehistoric  period  of  Wisconsin,  and  which  proba- 
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bly  stands  unrivalled  by  any  similar  collection  in  the  country.  Fu- 
ture generations  will  commend  the  foresight  and  persistence  of  Mr. 
Perkins  in  making  it,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  Society  in  securing 
this  priceless  treasure.  Let  this  richest  acquisition  of  our  Society 
serve  to  stimulate  its  ofScers  and  members,  and  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, to  renewed  efforts  for  the  augmentation  of  this  department 
of  our  collections,  that  it  shall  worthily  attract  the  attention  of  the 
antiquaries  of  the  civilized  world. 

Other  Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

Antiquities. — ^A  stone  spear,  about  12  inches  l<»ig,  and  some  5 
wide,  found  in  an  ancient  Indian  grave  at  Butte  des  Morts,  Winne- 
bago County,  from  S.  D.  Carpenter;  a  large  sized  stcme  axe  found 
on  the  farm  of  Alf.  Merrill,  Esq.,  in  the  town  of  Madison,  about 
eight  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil;  an  arrow-head  from  the 
Big  brings,  Wisconsin,  from  E.  W.  Marshall. 

Currency,  etc. — ^A  $50  Continental  bill,  dated  Sept.  26,  1778 ;  and 
a  $3  Continental  bill,  dated  Feb.  17,  1776,  paid  to  John  Ormsby,  of 
Vermont,  for  Revolutionary  services,  preserved  and  presented  by 
his  descendants;  impression  of  a  $1000  six  per  cent.  Wisconsin  war 
bond,  payable  in  1888,  from  Miss  Henshaw;  a  counterfeit  $50  Con- 
federate bill,  dated  April  6,  1863,  from  Robert  Remington,  Wau- 
paca. 

Manuscripts. — ^MS.  notes  of  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1845,  by  Dr. 
Richard  Lemon,  from  David  Holt. 

Natural  History  Specimens, — A  cone  of  sugar  pine  tree,  very 
large  size,  from  the  Nevada  Mountains,  Mariposa  County,  50  miles 
southwest  of  Tosemite  Valley,  from  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackson,  Evans- 
ville;  head  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  with  large,  heavy  horns, 
from  James  M.  Stoner,  Colorado;  a  lai^e  elaborately  carved  box- 
wood spoon,  from  Rev.  D.  Jacobson ;  piece  of  perforated  wood,  from 
Puget's  Sound,  showing  curious  effects  of  insects,  from  W.  H.  H. 
Beadle,  Yankton;  a  section  of  petrified  wood,  about  12  inches  long 
by  3  wide,  from  the  block  coal  mines  of  Indiana,  from  E.  D.  Dar- 
win; a  specimen  of  tin  ore,  and  also  of  silver  ore,  from  Cambray, 
Cornwall,  England,  from  Richard  Nichols,  Darlington;  a  collection 
of  mineral  from  the  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  from  Wm.  Wendsom, 
Jr.;  stalactites  and  other  formations  from  the  cave  in  the  town  of 
Verona,  from  Mrs.  D.  Richardson;  an  ocean  periwinkle,  from  John 
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E.  Findlay;  abalone  shell,  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  red-wood 
bark  from  California;  fine  specimen  of  mineral  from  the  Alameda 
quicksilver  mine,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California;  formaticms  from  min- 
eral springs  of  California,  pebbles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  moss 
and  laurel  wood,  from  Calfomia,  garnets,  pebbles,  and  pottery  from 
the  Navajo  country,  presented  by  Mrs.  John  Leigh,  Oconto;  speci- 
men of  lead  ore,  from  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  from  Irving  Dean;  geode 
from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  with  crystals  of  quartz,  a  fine  specimen,  also 
a  smaller  one,  from  M.  R.  Pagett,  Fort  Atkinson;  two  specimens  of 
variegated  sandstone,  from  Mrs.  E.  L.  Burnett,  Faribault,  Minn.; 
a  small  piece  of  stone,  reputed  to  be  silver  mineral,  found  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  from  J.  T.  Moulton;  two  sheets  of  flowers,  from .  Calif omia,, 
from  Mr.  Albee ;  a  small  petrified  frog  taken  from  a  boulder  of  sand 
rock,  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  in  digging  a  cellar  for  Peter 
Young,  Madison;  two  bottles  of  water,  one  from  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
other  from  the  River  Jordan,  from  Dr.  C.  B.  Chapman. 

Photographs. — ^A  large  photographic  group  of  early  settlers  of 
Milwaukee,  neatly  framed  and  glazed,  presented  by  the  Old  Set- 
tlers' Club  of  that  city;  photograph  of  N.  Goodell,  an  early  Wis- 
consin pioneer,  framed,  from  Mr.  Goodell. 

Belies. — A  pewter  platter,  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  brought 
from  Wales  by  B.  Richardson;  it  has  been  an  heirloom  in  the  fam- 
ily since  1700;  presented  by  Hon.  Dustin  Grow,  one  of  the  descen- 
dants, of  Clinton,  Wis.,  per  Hon.  D.  C.  Cheever;  a  pewter  platter, 
part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  bride,  Eunice  Marshall,  when 
married  to  Capt.  Samuel  Enos,  in  Dec,  1735,  at  Windsor,  Conn. — 
presented  by  her  great  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Pardee, 
Madison;  a  bronze  medal  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, from  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  Lexington;  a  common  wooden 
chair,  formerly  the  property  of  President  Fillmore,  one  of  a  set 
with  which  he  commenced  house-keeping  about  1826,  presented  by 
B.  W.  Bowen,  Austin,  HI.;  a  pine  shingle  from  the  roof  of  a  bam 
in  Barre,  Vt.,  in  use  from  1796  to  1873,  from  J.  T.  Dodge;  a  bow, 
from  the  Navajo  country,  from  Geo.  H.  Pradt,  New  Mexico;  a  mili- 
tary commission  of  Justin  Jacobs  as  ensign,  signed  by  Gov.  Mar- 
tin Chittenden,  of  Vt.,  June  8,  1814,  from  Hon.  A.  Cameron;  a 
small  cannon  made  at  Mobile,  in  October,  1861,  from  a  rebel  rifle 
barrel,  by  R.  F.  Hastreiter,  also  some  bullets  from  Mr.  Hastreiter; 
a  copy  of  the  Vicksburg  Daily  Citizen,  July  2,  1863,  printed  on 
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wall  paper,  from  Henry  Joy;  official  plan  and  drawings  of  Camp 
Randall,  Madison,  from  N.  B.  Van  Slyke. 

Miscellaneous, — A  railroad  alarm  signal;  two  sheets  of  what  is 
termed  church  bread,  from  Norway,  from  John  B.  Pindlay;  also  re- 
port of  the  San  Francisco  stock  board,  showing  prices  of  mining 
shares,  April  1,  1875,  from  C.  B.  Turner,  of  San  Pran<5isco;  a  speci- 
men of  bread  made  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  from  Geo.  H.  Pradt;  a 
Japanese  wooden  tooth  comb,  from  Henry  Ash;  a  piece  of  the  first 
piece  of  :cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  Wisconsin,  jnade  by  the 
Janesville  Manufacturing  Company,  neatly  framed  and  glazed,  from 
the  Company  per  Hon.  James  Sutherland. 

Mr.  Isaac  Lyon,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-cme,  has,  for 
another  year,  given  his  undivided  attention  to  the  care  of  the  cab- 
inet, and  its  exhibition  to  visitors  and  strangers — always  eliciting 
the  warmest  expressions  for  his  kindness  from  those  who  visit  that 
interesting  department. 

Manuscript  Collections 

The  following  historical  papers  have  been  received  during  the 
year,  and  filed  for  future  publication,  or  binding: 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  that  met  at  Green 
Bay,  Jan.  1,  1836 — copied  from  the  Galena  Advertiser,  and  never 
published  in  separate  form.  A  most  important  Territorial  docu- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Col.  Williami  B. 
Slaughter,  a  member  of  this  Green  Bay  Legislature  of  forty  years 
ago,  who  prepared  the  able  memorial  of  that  body  to  Congress,  ask- 
ing for  the  separate  organization  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  is  present 
with  us  on  this  occasion. 

2.  On  Indian  Revenge,  by  the  late  Hon.  Henry  S.  Baird. 

3.  Memoir  of  Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  a  prominent  Green  Bay  pioneer 
of  1817,  who  died  at  Fort  Wmnebago,  July  9,  1833,  by  Gen.  A. 
G.  Ellis. 

4.  Sketch  of  Shaubena,  a  noted  Pottawattomie  chief,  who  served 
under  Teciunseh,  by  N.  Matson,  Princeton,  111. 

5.  A  frontier  incident,  near  Port  Winnebago,  in  May,  1839, 
copied  from  the  National  Intelligencer. 

6^  Scraps  of  early  Wisconsin  History,  by  Hon.  Stephen  Taylor. 
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7.  Early  Explorations  in  the  Lemonweir  Valley,  and  early  occu- 
pation and  settlement  of  Juneau  County,  by  Hon.  John  T.  Eing^ 
ston. 

8.  Reminiscences  related  at  the  re-imion  of  the  ohl  settlers  of 
La  Payette  County,  Wis.,  in  Jan.,  1874. 

9.  Narrative  of  Early  Times  in  "Wisconsin,  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Yor- 
ker, Arena. 

10.  Thirteen  original  statements  and  documents  relating  to  Har- 
mar's  campaign  against  the  North  Western  Indians  in  1790,  used 
in  a  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Port  Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  in 
September,  1791,  found  among  the  papers  of  Lieut,  and  Adjutant 
Winslow  Warren,  who  lost  his  life  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  November, 
1791 — presented  by  his  kinsman,  Winslow  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Bost-»n, 
through  Hon.  S.  U.  Pinney. 

11.  An  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  Memoir,  in  the  French 
language,  of  Sieur  Charles  De  Langlade,  the  pioneer  settler  '^f  Wis- 
consin, about  one  himdred  and  thirty  years  ago,  largely  from  origin 
nal  documents  in  the  Canadian  archives,  and  other  sources,  by  Hon.^ 
Joseph  Tasse,  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Pairchild  Dean,  of  our  city,  has  most  obligingly  consented  to  make 
a  translation  for  our  Society. 

Prom  these  and  former  contributions,  the  Society  will  be  en- 
abled to  select  suitable  matter  for  the  seventh  volume  of  Collec- 
tions, designed  to  be  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Contributions  for  Exchanges 

One  himdred  copies  of  transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society;  50  copies  each  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Journals,  the 
Laws  of  Wisconsin,  and  Message  and  Documents,  1875;  25  copies  of 
Transactions  of  State  Horticultural  Society;  24  copies  of  Legisla- 
tive Manual,  all  from  State  of  Wisconsin;  25  copies  of  Madison 
Board  of  Education  Report  for  1874,  from  Prof.  Shaw;  25  copies 
of  the  18th  Wisconsin  Editorial  Association  Proceedings,  1875, 
from  Hon.  James  Ross,  Secretary;  12  copies  of  Judge  C.  E.  Dyer's 
Address  before  the  Old  Settlers'  Club  of  Racine  County,  in  1871, 
from  J.  A.  Carswell;  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  1852-59,  8  vols.; 
Madison  Enquirer,  1838-43,  2  vols.;  Madison  Democrat,  1842-44, 
1  vol.;  Madison  Argus,  1845-51,  3  vols.,  from  Hon.  M.  M.  Strong; 
6  copies  of  Rev.  S.  Peet's  History  of  the  Churches  of  Wisconsi^^ 
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from  Miss  M.  Peet;  6  copies  of  Wisconsin  Emigration  Report, 
1873,  from  0.  C.  Johnson;  40  copies  of  Resources  of  Lower  Fox 
River  Valley,  from  A.  J.  Read;  4  copies  of  Willard  &  Guernsey's 
History  and  Agriculture  of  Rock  County,  Wisconsin,  from  0.  A. 
Willard;  and  4  copies  of  Carpenter's  Logic  of  History,  from  S.  D. 
Carpenter. 

Library  Catalogue 

Li  1873,  the  first  published  Catalogue  of  the  Library  was  printed, 
in  two  volumes  of  639  and  719  pages  respectively,  enabling  all  in- 
vestigators more  readily  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  our  collection 
on  any  given  subject.  The  past  year  the  First  Supplement  to  the 
Catalogue  of  383  pages  has  been  issued,  which  reflects  credit  upon 
Mr.  Durrie,  the  Librarian,  and  Miss  Durrie,  his  Assistant;  and  in- 
cludes all  the  additions  received  to  Aug,  1,  1875.  Such  facilities, 
with  the  ready  and  intelligent  attention  of  the  Librarian,  and  his 
Assistants,  Miss  Durrie  and  Mr.  Bradley,  furnish  to  visitors  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

'   '  Library  Improvements 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  last  Legislature,  addi- 
tional shelving  has  been  provided  in  the  East  and  West  Rooms  of 
the  Library,  furnishing  increased  capacity  for  book  accommodations 
for  several  years.  Some  special  provision  for  the  safety  and  display 
of  the  rich  Perkins'  collection  of  Wisconsin  antiquities  will  be  re- 

qiili^d a  want  so  moderate   and  so  reasonable  that  it  will  be  a 

pleasure  to  provide  for  it. 

Obituary  Notices 

The  Society,  during  the  past  year,  has  lost  two  of  its  earliest  and 
most  devoted  friends— Henry  S.  Baird  and  Increase  A.  Lapham, 
Mr.  Baird  settled  at  Green  Bay  in  1824,  and  proved  himself  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  early  public  men;  and  especially 
ready,  as  our  published  Collectioris  sufficiently  attest,  to  note  down 
his  valuable  recollections  of  his  past  half  century's  knowledge  of 
Wisconsin  history.  Dr.  Lapham  was  suddenly  snatched  from  us 
and  from  his  many  useful  labors.  Settling  in  Wisconsin  in  1836, 
he  has  in  many  ways,  contributed  largely  to  make  known  its  re- 
490urces   and  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.     His-ten^ gears' 
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Presidency  of  this  Society,  and  Mr.  Baird's  still  longer  term  of 
service  as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  very  naturally  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  special  papers  devoted  to  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  lives 
and  services  of  these  eminent  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  intimately  associated  with  this  institu- 
tion. 

The  Use  and  Needs  of  the  Society 

That  the  Society  is  doing  good  service  in  many  directions,  is  c(mi- 
ceded  by  all.  It  is  gathering  up  evidences  and  facts  of  the  antiq- 
uity and  history  of  the  State,  more  thoroughly,  it  is  believed,  than 
at  least  any  other  portion  of  the  Great  West.  Its  book  collections 
are  serving  practically  as  the  State  Library ;  and  to  this  end,  as  well 
as  for  historical  purposes,  the  Society  is  collecting  files  of  nearly  all 
the  newspaper  publications  of  the  State,  filled,  as  they  are,  with  le- 
gal notices  which  it  is  important  to  preserve  for  possible  evidence 
in  our  higher  courts  of  judicature;  and  preserving,  too,  all  docu- 
ments, from  every  part  of  the  country,  bearing  upon  topics  of  leg- 
islation and  humane  institutions.  It,  moreover,  serves  as  a  valua- 
ble and  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  State  University — giving  it  li- 
brary facilities  for  reference,  such  as  but  few  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  this  country  enjoy. 

While  all  this  is  true  and  gratifying,  truth  extorts  the  confession 
that  scarcely  a  day  passes,  and  frequently  many  times  a  day,  when 
works  are  inquired  for  by  earnest  investigators  in  this  progressive 
age,  of  which  our  Library  is  deficient.  Our  means  are  too  limited 
to  accomplish  but  a  moiety  of  what  we  desire,  and  what  would  be 
largely  beneficial  to  our  State  and  people.  We  may  justly  chal- 
lenge a  comparison  with  the  most  successful  Historical  Societies 
and  State  Libraries  of  the  country  for  a  similar  example  of  Library 
increase,  and  where  the  character  of  that  increase  will  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  pressing  necessities, 
we  respectfully  ask  of  the  L^slature  an  increase  of  $1,500  to  tie 
annual  appropriation  to  the  Society. 
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Prehistoric  Wisconsin 


By  James  Davie  Butler,  LL.  D. 

My  theme — ^namely  Prehistoric  Wisconsin — as  most  people  think, 
is  no  theme  at  all.  They  compare  it  to  a  picture  of  the 
Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  all  one  dead  wall  or  barn- 
door of  Spanish  brown.  When  the  painter  was  asked,  **  where  are 
the  children  of  Israeli'  he  answered,  **they  have  all  passed  over,'* 
and  when  the  question  was,  **  where  are  the  hosts  of  Phararf!?" 
'*Why,  they,''  said  he,  **they  are  all  drowned."  All  the  people  who 
oould  have  given  human  interest  to  the  painting  had  gone,  either 
over,  or  under,  like  the  prehistoric  dwellers  of  Wisconsin. 

As  so  many  hold  that  my  subject  is  nothing,  or  next  to  noth- 
ing, I  am  reminded  of  the  clergyman  who  being  asked  to  preach  on 
ft  text  handed  to  him  in  a  sealed  envelope  after  he  had  stood  up  in 
the  pulpit,  found  nothing  inclosed  but  blank  paper.  Holding  up 
the  sheet,  however,  and  turning  it  over,  he  said,  *'Here  is  nothinig, 
and  there  is  nothing, — ^but  out  of  nothing  God  made  the  world,  and 
therefore  the  subject  of  my  discourse  shall  be  the  creation."  That 
I  can  make  as  much  of  my  nothingarian  theme  is  far  beyond  my 
hopes. 

It  was  long  my  creed  that  there  were  no  Western  antiquities  in 
existence.  If  any  mounds  in  the  Mississippi  valley  were  proved 
artificial  I  would  have  held  with  Noah  Webster  that  they  had  been 
thrown  up  by  De  Soto  on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi,  a  theory 
which  I  now  think  no  more  plausible  than  the  pretence  that  all 
marine  fossils  in  the  Alps  were  dropped  by  pilgrims  returning  from 
Palestine. 


*  Annual  Address  before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  February  18,  1876. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  lexicographical  Webster  was  sceptical  regard- 
ing Western  prehistoric  remains,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  very- 
word,  ** prehistoric."  That  word  first  appeared  in  the  dictionary 
of  his  rival,  Worcester,  and  was  cited  from  the  North  British 
Beview,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  no  longer  ago  than 
1844 — ^the  year  after  Webster's  death. 

I  long  agreed  with  Bancroft,  who  taught  the  readers  of  his  His- 
tory that,  **In  all  ancient  walls  at  the  West,  geology  sees  only 
crumbs  of  decaying  sandstone  clinging  like  mortar  to  blocks  of 
greenstone;  in  parallel  entrenchments,  it  discovers  only  a  trough 
that  subsiding  waters  have  plowed,  it  explains  all  tesselated 
pavements  as  layers  of  pebbles  aptly  joined  by  water,  it  esteems  all 
mounds  as  natural  cones,  and  ascribes  them  to  that  Power  which 
shaped  the  globe."  But  this  heresy  I  long  ago  recanted,  and  its 
author  no  doubt  wishes  it  had  never  been  broached,  at  least  by  his 
pen. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  prehistoric  studies  are  destitute  of 
data,  or  materials  to  serve  for  a  basis,  and  hence  they  are  neglected 
or  laughed  at.  Even  historic  studies  concerning  a  State  so  young 
as  Wisconsin  seem  thus  destitute  to  Englishmen.  They  compare 
us  to  the  little  scholar  who,  as  the  big  dunce  said,  might  without 
book  answer  the  question,  who  made  him;  because  he  had  not  been 
made  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  when  visitors  from  the  old  world 
walk  through  our  Historical  Society's  Halls  in  Madison,  they  be- 
hold more  matter  there  accumulated  relative  to  the  annals  of  our 
infantile  State,  than  any  one  man  can  ever  read,  yes  more  than 
most  older  States  can  show,  and  feel  the  value  and  needfulness  of 
that  Society. 

In  regard,  however,  to  prehistoric  periods,  it  was  natural  for 
men  to  be  doubly  sceptical  concerning  the  possibility  of  raising 
them  from  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Such  eras  were  held  either  to 
have  never  existed,  or  to  be  dead  beyond  resurrection.  Yet  geology 
was  long  before  confessed  to  be  a  book  in  which  the  prehistoric 
annals  of  nature — ^her  plants,  animals,  mutations  in  form  and  oH- 
mate,  are  written  in  an  ever-lasting  epistle  known  and  read  of  all 
men.  A  similar  volume,  descriptive  of  animals  now  extinct,  was 
discovered  in  paleontology. 

Seeing  that  Nature  wrote  her  autobiography  thus  legibly,  it  was 
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at  length  felt  to  be  incredible  that  man  had  left  his  mark  on  noth- 
ing before  he  invented  the  alphabet. 

The  deciphering  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  by  Champollion,  after 
they  had  remained  meaningless  through  more  than  one  millenary, 
quickened  hopes  of  tracing  significant  outlines  of  human  life  in 
eras  still  more  primeval,  or  among  races  which  had  not  invented 
any  sort  of  writing. 

Investigations  were  set  on  foot,  and  ere  long  witnesses  came 
forth  from  beneath  the  stalagmitic  pavement  of  caves  in  England, 
from  the  peat-bogs  of  France,  from  the  lower  lava  strata  of  Santorin, 
from  the  hills  of  Troy,  from  the  frozen  marshes  of  Siberia,  from  the 
kitchen  middens  of  Denmark,  and  from  our  own  western  mounds, 
uttering  things  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Such  witnesses  are  multiplying  every  day,  and  that 
from  unexpected  quarters,  and  with  unexpected  revelations. 

Pompeii — that  city  of  the  dead  or  of  resurrection,  where  we  know 
not  whether  to  wonder  most  that  it  was  so  strangely  destroyed,  or 
so  long  concealed,  or  so  fortunately  discovered,  or  so  successfully 
disinterred,  or  so  miraculously  preserved — is  a  witness  if  not  quite 
prehistoric,  yet  ctmhistoric,  extrahistoricy  swperhistoric  Every 
year  for  more  than  a  century,  it  has  corrected,  completed,  illustrated 
historic  testimonies,  and  it  will  for  a  century  to  come.  The 
minutiae  of  ancient  life  which  were  the  dust  of  dead  men's  bones  it 
has  transformed  to  the  unity  of  breathing  life.  More  and  more 
will  it  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death. 

My  first  visit  to  Pompeii  was  three  and  thirty  years  ago.  I  then 
thought  it  a  marvel  altogether  unique.  In  after  years,  however,  I 
became  acquainted  with  other  similar  lights  regarding  eras  where 
written  history  is  darkness.  Instances  are  Velleia  in  northern  Italy, 
a  city  buried  and  yet  saved  by  an  Alpine  land-slide,  as  Pompeii 
was  by  Vesuvian  adies ;  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  which  opened  by  the 
spade  of  Schliemann  has  disclosed  either  Homeric  Troy,  or  half  a 
dozen  other  cities  yet  more  mythical  with  myriads  of  their  works; 
and  various  cities  of  Central  America  which  Squier  has  shown, 
though  they  yield  no  written  records,  to  abound  in  more  antiques 
than  any  one  volume  can  describe. 

But  no  archseological  ''find''  was  ever  so  astonishing  as  that  of 
prehistoric  villages  by  hundreds  submerged  and  yet  not  destroyed 
beneath  Swiss  lakes — as  if  Sodom  were  to  be  fished  up  from  the 
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bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Jules  Verne's  20,000  leagues  under  the 
sea  to  become  an  actual  journey. 

When  Mark  Anthony  would  show  his  skill  in  fishing  to  Cleopatra, 
he  hired  divers  to  slyly  fasten  fish  on  his  hook,  and  so  seldom  drew 
his  line  in  vain.  But  seeing  through  his  trick,  that  **  serpent  of 
old  Nile"  contrived  to  have  a  salt  fish  stuck  on  his  hook  by  a  diver 
of  her  own.  The  Roman's  amazement,  when  he  first  pulled  up  a 
dried  herring  or  cod,  was  not  greater  than  that  of  antiquaries  when 
they  surveyed  the  relics  of  Swiss  races  unknown  to  history — sunk 
in  watery  graves — ^yet  only  to  be  all  the  better  preserved. 

Built  on  piles  like  Venice,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  se- 
curity— the  wooden  dwellings  and  their  wooden  contents  were  in- 
corruptible when  plunged  beneath  water.  Fire  even  was  also 
there  preservative — as  when  bread  burned  to  charcoal  retained 
its  original  form  and  texture,  and  would  seem  good  enough  to  eat 
if  not  baked  over-hard. 

Accordingly,  lacustrine  curiosities  are  now  as  multitudinous  in 
Swiss  museums  as  Pompeian  wonders  are  at  Naples.  In  a  single 
private  cabinet,  that  of  Colonel  Schwab,  the  number  of  lake-find- 
ings is  4,346.  These  heirlooms  were  espied,  as  it  were,  in  the 
haunts  of  Undines  and  Naiads. 

Through  the  dim  beams  that  amid  the  streams 

Weave  a  net-work  of  colored  light, 

Under  the  caves  where  the  lakelet  waves 

Are  green  as  the  forest's  night, 

And  mider  the  bowers  where  the  ocean  powers 

Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones. 

I  will  allude  to  a  single  specimen  of  discoveries  here  made.  Bones 
were  numerous,  but  all  split  in  such  a  way  that  the  marrow  could 
be  best  extracted.  Behold  a  proof  that  dogs  were  eaten  by  pre- 
historic peoples.  **Were  those  dogs  wild  or  already  domesticated?" 
was  a  question  which  soon  perplexed  explorers,  but  not  long.  It 
was  directly  observed  that  the  skeletons  of  beeves  all  lacked  certain 
essential  bones,  and  that  those  same  bones,  and  no  others,  were 
devoured  by  dogs,  who,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  were  allowed 
to  prey  on  bovine  carcasses.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  prehistoric 
dogs  had  done  likewise,  and  so  must  have  been  tame;  otherwise 
they  could  have  had  no  chance  to  try  their  teeth  on  skeletons  in 
the  water-girdled  fastnesses  among  the  Alps.  ^.^ .... .,  ^  ^  Oglc 
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Pile-dwellings  are  not  yet  extinct.  On  the  salt-water  creeks  run- 
ning in  from  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  they  have  just  been  discov- 
ered, still  inhabited  and  lately  built.  Dr.  Studer,  a  Swiss  natural- 
ist, there  saw,  in  1875,  the  whole  manner  of  life  in  the  lake-abodes 
of  his  native  land  still  surviving.     (London  AiCad.,  No.  215,  p.  584.) 

The  hasty  glance  I  have  now  taken  at  the  ancient  remains  which 
have  been  elsewhere  brought  to  light,  is  enough  to  authorize  our 
expecting  similar  windfalls  within  our  own  borders.  Nor  have 
such  expectations  been  disappointed.  In  all  our  States,  men,  with- 
out looking  for  them,  have  stumbled  upon  mementoes  of  a  former 
race — ^perhaps  of  more  than  one  race.  Arms,  tools,  graves,  houses, 
boats,  ornaments,  various  in  style,  material,  and  era,  are  unmistak- 
able, and  too  well  known  to  this  audience  to  need  describing. 

According  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
*'the  United  States  survey  in  1875  explored  prehistoric  ruins  in 
southern  Colorado.  They  were  traced  down  the  canyons  to  the  Col- 
orado River  in  New  Mexico.  Hundreds  of  cave-dwellings  of  curi- 
ous architecture  and  many  miles  from  water,  were  found  in  the 
sides  of  the  gorges,  and  the  ruins  of  extensive  towns  were  discov- 
ered in  the  adjacent  plains,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  people  far 
more  numerous  and  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization  than  their 
supposed  descendants  of  the  present  day.  A  valuable  collection  of 
flint  weapons,  earthen-ware,  and  other  specimens,  was  gathered.'* 
No  evidence,  however,  was  discovered  that  metals  were  used. 

But  what  finds  vnthin  Wiscoiisin  can  we  boast  of? 

We  have  within  the  \^alls  of  the  Capitol  well-nigh  nine  thou- 
sand products  of  the  stone-age — ^all  brought  together  by  the  zeal, 
industry,  and  shrewdness  of  one  man — ^and  that  from  within  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Wisconsin.  These  articles,  in  diver- 
sity, workmanship,  and  material  surpass  any  collection  which  I 
have  ever  inspected.  Their  uses  are  in  part  plain,  and  in  part,  at 
present,  beyond  conjecture.  They  will  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  long 
remain  so.  They  are  all  the  records  we  have,  or  as  some  think,  all 
we  can  hope  for,  concerning  their  eras,  and  are  hence  appropriately 
treasured  by  our  State  Historical  Society.  That  association,  hav- 
ing gathered  a  library  with  scarcely  an  equal  west  of  the  Allegfaa- 
nies,  (32,319  volumes,  besides  32,681  documents  and  pamphlets,) 
and  beyond  comparison  superior  to  all  others  in  documents  printed 
and  written  concerning  Wisconsin,  now  aims  to  go  further  in  the 
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same  historic  line — beyond  printing,  beyond  writing,  beyond  tra- 
dition, into  the  dark  backward — to  the  mound-builders,  or  whatever 
other  pre-Indian  people  have  here  in  the  rudiments  of  art  written 
an  alphabet  which  science  is  just  now  beginning  to  spell  out. 

When  the  sun  sets,  and  no  moon  rises,  we  made  the  most  of 
stars,  not  unthankful  for  a  single  star. 

The  Historical  Society  has  had  its  energies  turned  into  this  new 
channel  to  a  large  extent  by  the  researches  and  accumulations  of 
Mr.  F.  S.  Perkins,  of  Racine  County,  now  one  of  its  vice-presidents. 
Before  his  labors  began,  antiquities  were  daily  turned  up  by  the 
plow,  or  in  digging  wells,  cellars,  and  railroad  cuts.    But  they  were 
either  left  where  they  were  found  or  wantonly  broken  or  scattered 
:       about  as  playthings  of  the  nursery.     He,  first  among  us,  gathered 
;       the  fragments  together  by  thousands  till  they  filled  so  many  bas- 
I       kets  or  boxes,  that  for  a  month  the  Historical  Society  was  unable 
I       to  prepare  a  place  to  receive  them.     Among  these  gatherings,  **  picked 
[       from  the   worm-holes   of  long  vanished   days,   and  from  the  dust 
of  old  oblivion  raked,''  there  are  six  hundred  stone  rollers,  pes- 
tles, knives,  scrapers,  awls,  pikes,  and  anomalous  forms ;  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five    stone    axes,    one    weighing    eight    and  a  half 
pounds;    about   fifty  stone   pipes   and   perforated  ornaments;   and 
nearly  eight  thousand  spear,  lance  and  arrow-heads. 

But  our  principal  debt  to  Mr.  Perkins  is  not  for  his  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  age — great  as  they  are — ^but  it  is 
rather  for  what  he  has  done  to  reveal  to  us  the  age  of  copper.  Here 
his  efforts  differ  from  those  of  others  in  kind — elsewhere  only  in 
degree.  All  the  men  I  speak  with  have  seen  stone  implements — 
not  one  in  a  legion  have  seen  those  of  copper.  Our  national  mu- 
seum, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  contained  only  seven  in  1870, 
and  now  numbers  but  thirty,  in  fact  only  a  score  of  real  tools. 
Fourteen  only  are  found  with  the  German  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Milwaukee.  Eleven  were  all  those  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Lapham.  Ten  copper  spear-heads  were  proclaimed  in  Boston  by 
our  State  Geologist,  Col.  Whittlesey,  to  be  all  that  were  known  to 
him  nine  years  ago.  Milton  College  has  four  articles  of  copper; 
Beloit,  one;  Lawrence  University,  none;  the  State  University, 
none.  At  Houghton,  in  the  very  midst  of  Lake  Superior  mines, 
the  Historical  Society  reports  only  four  coppers.  The  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  Dublin  has  thirty-five  specimens,  but  all  found  in  Europe 
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or  Asia,  and  it  is  reputed  the  only  treasure  of  its  class  in  Europe^ 
at  least  outside  of  Hungary.  Of  the  private  collectors  who  have 
been  said  to  have  many  coppers,  no  one  has  been  found  to  possess 
more  than  four,  and  most  of  them  cannot  boast  of  even  one. 

An  Irish  relic-keeper  was  showing  an  antique  sword  as  the  iden- 
tical weapon  which  Balaam  used  to  slay  the  ass  which  fell  down 
under  him,  when  he  was  reminded  by  a  Bible-reader  that  Balaam 
had  no  sword,  his  words  being,  **I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  my 
hand!''  But  the  showman  rejoined,  **This  sword  of  mine  is  the 
very  one  the  prophet  wished  he  had!"  In  like  manner  various 
hoards  reputed  to  be  rich  in  prehistoric  coppers  have  turned  out 
again  and  again  on  examination  to  contain  only  the  coppers  which 
their  owners  wished  they  had. 

"What  have  we? 

We  have  copper  arms  enough  to  equip  a  tribe  of  warriors,  namely 
one  hundred  and  nine  spears,  knives,  and  tomahawks.  Of  the 
spears,  seventy-two  have  sockets,  sometimes  called  wings,  to  receive 
shafts;  sixteen  of  these  sockets  are  punched  each  with  a  hole,  round, 
square,  or  oblong,  for  a  pin  to  fasten  the  shaft,  and  one  of  the  cop- 
per pins  still  sticks  fast  in  its  place.  The  sockets  are  ingeniously 
swaged  and  in  various  styles.  Twenty-three  of  these  spear-heads 
swell  on  one  side  like  bayonets;  the  rest  are  flat.  Three  of  them 
are  marked  with  seven  dints  apiece,  and  one  with  nine,  indentations 
which  possibly  show  the  number  of  beasts  or  men  they  have  killed. 
Then  we  have  nine  spears  with  round  tangs,  and  thirteen  with  flat 
ones,  to  thrust  into  shafts,  six  of  the  last  with  tangs  notched  like 
the  necks  of  flint  weapons.  The  Smithsonian  has  but  seven  spears; 
we  have  ninety-four.  Most  of  our  fifteen  knives  were  intended  to 
be  stuck  in  handles,  but  one  of  them  has  a  handle  rolled  out  of  the 
same  piece  of  copper  with  its  blade.  Another  has  its  copper  handiti 
bent  into  a  hook.  Of  our  six  axes,  one  weighs  almost  five  poimdby 
(four  pounds,  twelve  and  one-fourth  ounces)  ;  of  the  eleven  chisels 
some  are  as  heavy  as  those  now  used;  some  of  the  six  hatchets  seem 
evidently  cast;  one  adze  has  a  cutting  edge  of  almost  three  inches; 
and  of  the  ten  borers  one  measures  sixteen  inches.  Our  heaviest 
axe  has  a  hole  in  the  center  of  one  side,  for  the  insertion  of  a  rivet, 
so  as  to  fasten  it  firmly  in  a  handle. 

We  have  also  concerning  these  curious  coppers  a  record  of  the 
person  by  whom  each  was  found,  the  time  when,  the  place  where, 
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the  depth  beneath  the  earth,  and  other  particulars  which  by  pos- 
sibility may  prove  to  have  a  significance  which  is  as  yet  beyond 
<5onjecture.*  When  fitly  co-ordinated,  they  may  reveal  the  posi- 
tions, stratifications,  resemblances,  or  differences  in  grades  of  cul- 
ture, or  eras,  of  prehistoric  peoples. 

All  implements  of  copper  found  elsewhere  in  America  were  plainly 
fashioned  with  hammers  and  without  heating.  But  many  of  ours 
appear  to  have  been  cast  in  a  mould.  They  show  none  of  the  flaws 
and  laminations  which  characterize  cold-wrought  copper.  They  are 
rough,  sometimes  on  opposite  sides,  with  lines  and  ridges  which  are 
hard  to  be  accoimted  for  if  we  do  not  consider  them  mold-marks  at 
the  junction  of  the  halves  of  the  mold-flask.  If  our  coppers  shaU. 
prove  to  be  smelted,  as  we  maintain  they  are,  Mr.  Perkins  will  deserve 
the  credit  of  detecting,  what  all  the  world's  archaeologists  have  hith- 
erto sought  in  vain,  namely,  the  transition  period  intermediate  be- 
tween the  age  of  stone  and  the  age  of  bronze — ^the  copper  age  proper, 
when  men  ceased  to  work  copper  as  though  it  were  stone,  but  began 

•The  qnestion  Is  always  asked.  ** Where  did  these  coppers  come  fromf*'  It  cannot  be 
«o  definitely  answered  as  is  to  be  desired.  Nevertheless  something  is  known  in  respect 
to  the  finding  of  them. 

They  were  all  discovered  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin ;  while  the  Smithsonian  specU 
mens,  less  than  one-eighth  as  many,  were  gleaned  from  eight  different  States.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  come  to  light  in  eleven  southeastern  counties  of  Wisconsin.  Only  in 
these  counties  has  much  search  been  made. 

Most  of  these  Wisconsin  coppers  were  brought  together  into  one  collection  by  the  seal 
and  perseverance  of  one  single  man,  Frederick  S.  Perkins,  of  Racine  County.  Five  years 
ago,  this  gentleman,  though  he  had  long  been  forming  a  museum  of  stone  implements,  had 
never  seen  one  of  copper.  On  the  26th  of  November,  1871,  he  was*  first  shown  such  an  an- 
tique. It  WAS  a  large  spear-head  that  had  been  exhumed  three  miles  north  of  liis  residence 
In  Burlington,  Wisconsin.  That  November  date  marks  the  birthday  of  bis  interest  in  cop 
per,  or  his  transition  from  the  stone  to  the  copper  age.  His  enthunasm  which  had  been 
grdat  for  the  former  became  greater  for  the  latter.  He  had  leisure,  or  he  made  it,  to  ride 
over  counter  after  county  on  every  road,  waylaying  every  peddler,  calling  at  every  i^chool, 
every  store,  at  almost  every  house.  He  advertised  In  newspapers ;  he  threw  temptlnir  bait 
abroad  on  all  waters.  He  found  what  he  sought  where  no  one  else  would  have  looked  for 
such  a  prize,  and  where  many  proved  to  him  that  it  could  not  be  found.  He  has  recorded 
the  name  and  residence,  by  both  county  and  town  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  persona 
from  whom  he  obtained  prehistoric  coppers,  as  well  as  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
others  who  furnished  him  stone  antiques  but  had  no  coppers  to  furnish.  This  record 
ahows  how  thorough  and  widespread  were  his  researches.  Indeed  although  the  Wis- 
coQSin  Historical  Society  has  bought  the  bulk  of  his  findings,  some  of  them  are  scat* 
tered  far  and  wide.  Five  of  them  are  In  the  Central  Park  Museum,  others  In  the  Met* 
ropolitan  in  New  York  Ci^ ;  others,  I  think,  have  enriched  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

A  further  question  which  must  occur  to  every  Investigator  is,  'Where  were  these  im- 
plements obtained  by  those  from  whom  Mr.  Perkins  obtained  them?*'  On  this  point  my 
Information  is  more  scanty  than  it  would  be  were  not  Mr.  Perkins  now  in  Burope,  and 
than  it  will  be  on  his  return.  Larse  numbers  of  the  tools  were  turned  up  in  plowing  and  hoe- 
ing, others  at  greater  depths  in  digging  foundations  of  houses  or  sinking  wells.  Not  a  few 
have  come  to  li^t  in  burial  mounds  dose  by  skeletons.  In  one  such  mound  at  Prairie  du 
Chlen  an  axe  weighing  2  7-16  pounds,  and  eight  inches  long  was  discovered  lying  on  a  large 
flint  8pade,fourteen  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
aarfh  around,  and  among  human  bones.  Another  axe  with  other  coppers,  was  taken  from 
a  similar  mound  in  Barron  County.  The  only  socket  sp«ar-head  which  shows  Its  rivet  still 
In  its  place,  was  found  on  a  knoll  in  plowed  land  by  James  DriscoU  in  May,  1874,  at  Lake 
Five,  Waukesha  Co.  One  chisel  was  met  with  ten  feet  below  the  surface  in  cutting  a  roa^ 
through  abluffatCedarburg,  OsaukeeCo.,  Inl871.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles,  a 
sort  of  copper  pike,  was  dug  up  three  feet  under  ground  on  the  bank  of  Pike  Creek. 
Hartford,  Washhigton  Co.,  by  Samuel  Mowry  in  1866.  One  massive  celt  at  first  turned  1^ 
up  in  Merton,  Waukesha  Co.,  a  peddler  had  preserved  for  twenty  years.  Several  knives  iV^ 
and  other  implements  found  near  lakes  and  rivers  appear  to  have  been  washed  out  of 
their  banks.  A  lance-head  found  at  Rubicon,  Dodge  Co.,  In  1869,  has  a  lump  or  stud 
of  silver  on  one  side  of  it. 
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to  melt  and  mold  it  as  metal,  and  yet  had  not  learned  to  harden  it  hy 
alloys.  This  era  is  declared  by  the  head  of  European'  arclweologists. 
Sir  John  Lnbbock,  "most  interesting  and  to  be  scarcely  traceable  in. 
Europe."  I  am  informed  from  a  reliable  source  that  Dr.  Foster  of 
Chicago,  in  writing  his  volume  on  **  Prehistoric  Races  in  the 
United  States,"  had  maintained  that  no  copper  had  been  smelted  in 
prehistoric  America,  but  through  conversing  with  Mr.  Perkins 
and  inspecting  his  cc^pers,  reversed  his  life-long  opinions  and  re- 
wrote a  chapter  of  his  book.  He  developed  the  new  view  of  pre- 
historic metallurgy,  however,  as  if  it  had  grown  up  originally  in 
his  own  mind,  instead  of  having  been  borrowed  from  our  Wiscon- 
sin investigator. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Hoy,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Acad- 
emy, from  which  I  was  kept  by  engagements  out  of  the  city,  held 
that  none  of  our  copper  tools  are  cast.  I  appeal  from  his  decision. 
I  appeal  from  Dr.  Hoy  ill-informed  to  Dr.  Hoy  better  informed. 
Here  is  a  copper  which  he  did  not  see,  because  I  had  carried  it 
away,  and  which  I  think  would  have  wrought  conviction  in  him, 
as  it  has  in  many  a  skeptic.  He  reminds  me  of  a  colporteur  in 
London  argruing  with  an  Oriental  sailor,  and  asking  that  heathen 
if  he  really  worshiped  the  sun.  **Yes."  said  the  Persian,  **yes,  I 
do,  and  you  would  too  if  you  ever  fairly  saw  him,  but  your  fogs 
will  never  let  you  behold  his  face."  If  Dr.  Hoy  can  hammer  or 
acidify  a  chisel  like  that,  he  will  shake  my  faith  that  that  tool  is 
cast,  indeed  that  any  copper  ever  was.  Till  he  does,  let  him  wor- 
ship this  sun,  and  let  me  accept  the  lesser  miracle,  which  is  in  my 
judgment  that  smelted  implements  are  before  me,  and  that  they 
here  began  their  career.  Even  should  it  be  demonstrated  that 
holding  our  copper  to  have  been  caM,  is  premature,  let  me  still  hope 
for  soon  exhuming  such  castings  as  cannot  be  caviled  at,  perhaps 
the  mineral  molds  themselves  in  which  some  of  them  were  made, 
and  such  as  Schliemann  has  lately  excavated  at  Troy.  Hundreds  of 
prehistoric  mines  are  well  known  along  Lake  Superior.  The  pro- 
cess was  to  build  fires  on  copper-bearing  rocks  and  then  crumble 
them  by  dashing  on  water,  so  that  native  copper  could  be  torn  out. 
But  the  fires  must  sometimes  have  melted  the  metals,  as  copper 
fuses  at  1996  to  2174  degrees,  nearly  a  thousand  less  degrees  of  heat 
than  iron.  Seeing  copper  take  the  shape  of  rock  crevices,  how 
long  time  would  the  miners  have  needed  to  invent  a  mold,  giving 
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tiie  copper  whatever  shape  they,  pleased?  In  those  prehistoric 
diggings  I  see  the  alphabet  of  metallurgy.  The  details  of  ancient 
smelting  may  be  past  finding  out.  But  poor  tools  would  have  suf- 
ficed. According  to  Livingstone's  last  journals,  **the  Banyamwezi 
smelt  pieces  of  copper  into  a  pot  nearly  filled  with  wood  ashes,  by 
means  of  a  bellows  formed  of  goat  skin.  The  fire  is  surrounded  by 
masses  of  ant-hills,  and  in  these  there  are  hollows  made  to  receive 
the  melted  metal;  the  metal  is  poured  while  the  pot  is  held  with 
the  hands  protected  by  wet  rags." 

Accordingly  our  expectation  is  to  make  a  unique  display  at  the 
Centenmah  Our  exhibit  will  be  of  tools  of  unalloyed  copper, 
which  will  strike  all  observers  as  having  been  cast  of  molten  metal, 
albeit  sometimes  afterwards  finished  by  hammering.  Our  illustra- 
tions of  this  stage  in  human  progress  we  think  will  be  more  nu- 
merous and  more  conclusive  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen.  To 
many,  they  will  have  no  meaning  but  to  those  who  understand 
them  they  will  be  an  Emma  Mine  which  needs  no  Schenck  to  ad- 
vertise it.  Our  specimens,  richly  patinated  with  verdantique,  and 
half  as  old  as  Time  himself,  we  think  will  rival  those  British  an- 
tiques which  are  described  as  the  most  ancient  things  known  in 
London,  or  out  of  it,  except  perhaps  some  of  her  majesty's  maids 
of  honor. 

To  say  ^11  in  a  word  regarding  our  cabinet,  we  are  first  in  the 
copper-line,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  nowhere.  (See  page  101.) 
Our  collection  is  first,  without  a  second.  We  surpass  other  cab- 
inets in  the  quality  no  less  than  in  the  quantity  of  our  specimens. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  has  written  a  noble  octavo  concern- 
ing primeval  relics  there.  His  chief  glory,  or  Kohinoor  diamond, 
the  one  solitary  copper  finding  in'  the  State,  is  an  axe,  weighing  9f 
ounces,  which  being  too  light  and  fragile  for  any  use,  he  thinks  was 
among  the  regalia  of  some  sachem,  or  enshrined  in  an  ark  of  wor- 
ship. I  am  loath  to  disturb  the  jubilant  strains  in  which  Mr. 
Jones  celebrates  his  unique  axe  which  has  no  rival  in'  Georgia.  Yet 
I  cannot  forget  that  one  of  our  axes,  weighing  almost  four  pounds, 
or  the  average  weight  of  the  best  axes  now,  is  fitted  to  cut,  while 
the  Georgian  axe,  more  than  six  times  lighter,  can  only  serve  as  a 
plaything.  I  must,  then,  speak  to  Mr.  Jones  in  the  spirit  of  the 
exhibitor  of  the  skull  of  St.  Peter  at  Eome,  when  a  tourist  said  he 
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had  seen  another  skull  of  the  same  saint  in  Spain.  ''That  may 
be/'  said  the  relic-shower,  '*but  what  you  have  se«i  elsewhere  is 
the  skull  of  Peter  at  twelve  years  old — a  Jewish  fisher  boy — ^but  I 
show  you  his  skull  when  full-grown,  and  after  he  had  become  chief 
of  the  apostles."  So  may  we  boast — as  Jones  csamot — of  an  axe 
that  is  an  axe. 

As  a  rule,  the  copper  found  in  Wisconsin  is  fashioned  into  arti- 
cles of  utility;  elsewhere  it  was  only  manufactured  into  ornaments. 
This  fact  indicates  that  the  prehistoric  Wisconsinians  had  made 
more  progress  than  their  neighbors.  The  taste  for  ornaments,  and 
hence  the  making  of  them,  precedes  that  for  utility.  We  see  this 
truth  illustrated  in  children,  and  in  savages.  When  the  Hawaiian 
King  had  issued  a  decree  that  no  man  would  be  admitted  to  his 
court-ball  except  in  cravat  and  gloves,  the  Kanakas  came,  each  in 
the  glory  of  cravat  and  gloves,  but  without  any  other  covering 
whatever.  So,  on  the  Nile,  thousands  think  themselves  in  full 
dress  when*  their  only  clothing  is  an  ear-ring  or  nose-ring.  Accord- 
ing to  our  present  light,  other  regions  knew  copper  only  as  a  deco- 
ration, while  our  own,  advancing  further,  had  turned  it  to  practical 
use  in  all  spheres  of  life.  Elsewhere  the  use  of  copper  was  as 
among  children  in  a  nursery ;  here,  it  was  as  by  men  in  a  foundry. 

Our  copper  tools  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  manufactured  by 
Indians.  No  early  missionary  or  trader  speaks  of  copper  as  known 
among  Indians,  except  for  trinkets  or  objects  of  worship.*  No 
tradition  existed  among  them  of  copper  mining  anywhere.  If  they 
could  have  made  such  tools  as  we  have,  they  would  never  have  lost 
the  art.     But  our  coppers  show  a  workmanship  as  far  beyond  In- 


•Thas  La  Salle,  on  his  last  expedition  tbrongh  this  region  well  nigh  two  centoriet 
ago,  says  of  the  Indians :  'The  extremity  of  their  arrows  is  armed,  instead  of  iron,  with 
a  sharp  stone,  or  the  tooth  of  some  animal.  Their  buffalo  arrow  is  nothing  else  bat  a 
stone  or  bone,  or  sometimss  a  piece  of  yery  hard  wood.**  Charleroiz  writing  aboot 
1720,  mentioned  Indian  "hatchets  of  flint  which  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  sharpen, 
as  the  only  mode  of  cntthig  down  trees.'*  "To  fix  them  In  the  handle,"  says  he,  "they 
cot  off  the  head  of  a  young  tree,  and  make  a  notch  in  it  In  which  they  thrust  the  head 
of  the  hatchet.  After  some  time,  the  tree  by  growing  together,  keeps  the  hatchet  so 
fixed  that  it  cannot  come  out.  They  then  cut  the  tree  to  such  a  length  as  they  would  have 
the  handle."  "Both  their  arrows  and  Javelins,*'  he  adds,  "are  armed  with  a  point  of 
bone  wrought  to  different  shapes."  According  to  Hennepin,  about  1680,  (11,  163)  "the 
Indians,  histead  of  hatchets  and  knives,  made  use  of  sharp  stones  which  they  fastened  in  a 
cleft  piece  of  wood  with  leather  thongs,  and  instead  of  awls  they  made  a  certain  sharp 
piece  of  bone  to  serve."  The  Jesuit  Father  AUoues,  writing  about  1660  says :  "I  have  seen 
in  the  hands  of  the  savages  pieceer  of  copper  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds. 
They  esteem  them  as  divinities  or  as  presents  made  them  by  the  Gods.  For  this  rea- 
son they  preserve  them  wrapped  up  with  the  most  precious  things,  and  have  some- 
times kept  them  time  out  of  mind."  In  none  of  the^e  or  other  early  chronicles  do  I 
find  any  mention  of  any  copper  tool  whatever.  Prehistoric  mines  about  Lake  Super- 
ior are  a  proof  that  our  copper  implements  are  not  Indian  work.  No  tradition  of 
such  mines  are  brought  to  light  by  early  adventurers  among  Indians.  But  if  exca- 
vated by  them  to  such  an  extent  as  we  see  them  and  for  ages,  how  could  they  have 
given  up  and  even  forgotten?  On  the  whole  the  evidence  now  before  us  tends  to 
show  that  our  copper  tools  are  the  work  of  some  pre-Indian  race,     ^/-^/-wq. 
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diaa  art  aa  our  mounds  of  a  million  cubic  feet  are  beyond  Indian 
industry,  every  Indian  being  as  lazy  as  he  can  be.  I  am  asked 
whether  these  tools  show  any  temper.  If  I  must  answer,  No!  yet 
no  doubt  their  makers,  or  their  wives,  had  temper  enough,  so  that 
the  tools  needed  none. 

What  do  we  hope  for  in  the  line  of  Wisconsin  archaeology?  We 
hope  to  double  and  quadruple  our  store  of  sacred  copper;  yes  to 
make  it  so  pre-eminent  that  students  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth 
shall  pilgrim  hither  to  behold  the  resurrection  of  the  copper  age, 
as  they  now  betake  themselves  to  Pompeii  for  beholding  the  res- 
urrection of  classical  antiquity.  It  is  less  than  thirty  years  since 
the  first  trace  of  prehistoric  mining  on  Lake  Superior  was  espied. 
Five  years  ago  not  one  of  our  coppers  had  ever  been  seen  even  by 
him  who  has  garnered  up  almost  all  of  them.  What  may  not  fifty 
years  in  the  future  yield?  Our  bonanza  is  yet  to  be  unearthed. 
Heretofore  antique  metal  has  been  thought  not  worth  picking  up,, 
or  thoughtlessly  destroyed,  as  the  first  papyrus  rolls  exhumed  in 
Herculaneum  were  broken  up,  being  mistaken  for  charred  sticks,. 
or  it  has  been  sold  for  old  copper.  We  hope  to  ring  the  changes 
on  copper  so  loudly,  widely,  and  persistently  that  every  finding 
shall  henceforth  be  preserved  by  all  men  who  are  worth  a  copper, 
or  shall  turn  one  up.  When  I  say  ** preserved"  I  mean  not  thrown 
into  some  comer  of  a  private  house,  where  it  will  be  always  in  the- 
way  and  always  out  of  the  way,  till  thrown  away  altogether  at 
house-cleaning,  but  enshrined  in  our  Stab^.  House  save-all,  where 
it  will  be  safe  and  among  a  goodly  company  of  its  kind,  each  lend- 
ing and  borrowing  light  by  mutual  reflection.  He  that  hath  to 
him  should  be  given. 

Like  things  tend  to  unity,  and  our  collection  standing  among 
others  like  the  sun  among  planets,  must  attract  them  all  to  itself. 
It  is  said  that  if  any  Bostonian  dies  and  leaves  nothing  to  Harvard 
College,  his  neglect  of  that  institution  is  considered  such  a  proof  of 
his  insanity  as  to  invalidate  his  will.  If  any  Wisconsin  owner  of 
copper  tools  shall  fail  to  deposit  them  in  the  Historical  Society,  I 
expect  to  see  him  sent  to  our  Asylum  as  demented.  It  will  pass 
for  a  very  pious  fraud  to  beg,  borrow,  buy,  or  steal  all  such  relics, 
that  you  may  place  them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  Our 
cabinet  wfe  made  for  them,  and  they  were  made  for  it.  Let  no  man 
put  them  asunder. 
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One  English  farmer,  year  after  year  gained  the  comity  prize  for  the 
fattest  hog.  His  jealous  neighbors,  by  watching,  gained  the  secret 
of  his  success.  It  was  this:  when  his  fattening  porker  would  eat 
no  more,  the  farmer  filled  the  trough,  and  then,  at  a  side  door,  let  in 
a  hungry  half-starved  pig.  Hoggishness  proved  so  strong  in  the 
old  fellow  that  he  would  at  once  push  away  the  pig,  and  never  rest 
till  he  had  saved  all  the  swill — ^in  the  same  way  that  the  whale  saved 
Jonah.  Now  the  Historical  Society — I  say  it  with  reverence — 
occupies  the  position  of  that  fattening  porker.  It  believes  in  its 
exclusive  right  to  every  mash-tub  that  is  ** copper-bottomed."  It 
will  feel  no  compunction  in  pushing  away  all  individuals  who  seek 
to  snap  up  any  copper  and  keep  it  to  themselves,  as  it  were  hiding 
that  talent  in  a  napkin. 

When  you  go  to  England,  you  will  see  in  the  Blackmore  Museum 
at  Salisbury,  (established  in  1863,)    charred   cloth   from    an    Ohio 
mound,  and   the    finest    collection    in    the   world    relating    to    the 
handiwork    of    our    aborigines:    one    so    fine  that    it    is    doubtful 
whether  one  of  equal  extent  and  so  rich  can  again  be  made;  and 
all  the  curiosities,  many    of   them   unique,    exhumed   or    gathered 
during  fifteen  years  by  Squier  and  Davis,  the  first  and  most  thor- 
ough archaeologists  in  our  West.    You  will  feel  humiliated.     Make 
it  then  as  sure  as  you  can  that  none  of  our  new  discoveries  go  into 
captivity  beyond  the  ocean.     Let  no  more  trans-atlantic  showmen 
have  reason  to  say:     "America  is  empty  and  all  her  prehistoric 
wonders  are  here." 
What  can  we  learn  from  our  archaeological  gleanings? 
We  may  judge  in  part    by  what   has    been    learned    elsewhere. 
Discoveries  in   Egypt,  Jerusalem,   Troy,   Greece,   are  acknowledged 
to  overpay  for  the  labor  of  research,  and  are  leading  to  increased 
explorations.    We  have  better  reason  to  anticipate  seeing  the  whole 
manner    of   life    among   our   mound    builders   unveiled,    than  the 
Swiss,  twenty  years  ago,  had  to  hope  for  learning  about  their  an- 
cient  and    undreamed   of   lake-dwellers,   what   they    have   already 
learned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  meaning  of  our  mounds  will  not  always 
remain  hieroglyphical.  I  cannot  pass  in  utter  silence  the  view  of 
them  laid  before  me  by  a  Detroit  archaeologist,  Mr.  B.  Hubbard, 
He  holds  that  man-shaped  mounds  commemorate  hunters,  and  that 
animal  mounds  represent  the  bears  and  other  beasts  which  those 
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Nimrods  had  killed,  and  that  the  long  and  narrow  mounds  show 
the  number  of  beasts  killed.  When  the  arms  in  a  man-shaped 
mound  are  very  long,  it  may  indicate  that  the  hero  there  interred 
was  very  strong;  if  a  bird-mound  be  near  him,  that  he  was  swift; 
if  a  serpent,  that  he  was  cunning.  A  large  mound  betokens  a 
mighty  chief.  Mounds  were  on  heights  to  be  conspicuous,  and 
near  trails  to  be  pftener  seen.  They  suggest  Egyptian  pyramids, 
or  Mexican  teocallis.  They  are  the  monuments  easiest  to  rear  and 
most  likely  to  last.  The  mound  over  the  Greeks  who  fell  at 
Marathon  has  outlasted  a  myriad  of  more  pretentious  memorials. 

Age  shakes  Athene's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

It  seems  now  agreed  that  Wisconsin  mounds  were  reared  by  a 
race  more  ancient  than  the  Indians.  No  doubt  Indian  skeletons 
are  found  in*  them,  but,  as  Italians  digging  up  a  pagan  statue  have 
baptized  it  for  a  saint,  turning  Jupiter  into  Jew  Peter,  so  the  Indians 
appear  to  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labors  and  used 
their  mounds  for  what  have  been  styled  ''intrusive  burials.''  Our 
mounds  are  such  a  multitude  as  betokens  a  people  more  multitu- 
dinous than  the  historic  Indians  have  ever  been. 

Whether  America  was  falsely  or  truly  styled  the  New  World, 
seemed  till  lately  a  problem  of  impossible  solution.  But  it  is  now 
confessed  that  Agassiz  following  Sir  William  Logan's  Laurentian 
eozoan  researches,  has  proved  America  to  be  the  first-bom  among 
all  the  continents;  hers  the  first  dry  land  lifted  above  the  waters; 
hers  the  first  shore  washed  by  the  ocean*  that  enveloped  all  the 
earth  beside;  and  while  Europe  was  represented  only  by  islands 
rising  here  and  there  above  the  sea,  America  already  stretched  an 
unbroken  line  of  land  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  far  West.  There  is 
some  reason  for  holding  that  the  camel  of  the  Old  World  was 
descended  from  American  ancestors.  Such  revelations  concerning 
our  physical  genesis  encourage  hopes  of  corresponding  discoveries 
regarding  man  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  we  fail  to  dig  up 
pre- Adamites,  we  may  hope  in  Sauk  ''garden-beds"  to  espy  some 
irelics  of  Eden ;  and  copper  tools  may  put  us  on  the  trail  of  the  Sa- 
tanic copper-head  who  wrought  such  mischief  there  in  the  Mosaic 
paradise. 

Some  facts  now  demonstrated  regarding  our  own  prehistoric  era 
would  very  lately  have  been  pronounced  beyond  the  possibility  of 
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discovery.  One  instance  is  an  aboriginal  commerce  no  less  exten- 
sive than  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  How  can  the 
existence  of  this  continental  trafSc  be  proved?  In  the  same  way 
that  the  tin  which  alloys  Egyptian  antiques,  proves  early  inter- 
course with  Britain',  or  the  East  Indies,  or  both,  because  tin  can- 
not be  found  nearer.  So  prehistoric  pipes,  being  found  all  over 
our  country,  show  dealings  of  all  sections  with  Minnesota,  being 
made  of  a  red  stone  which,  it  is  said,  can  be  quarried  only  in,  or 
near,  one  single  county  of  that  State,  now  fitly  named  Pipestone. 
Our  explorers  have  also  found  side  by  side  copper  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass  from  California,  mica  from  the 
AUeghanies,  shells  from  the  Gulf,  or  the  Atlantic  coast,  slate  from 
New  England,  and  galena  from  Illinois.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
these  products  came  together  from  the  four  winds  without  hands. 
Hence  they  demonstrate  a  transcontinental  commerce. 

A  fact  that  is  nothing  when  we  know  not  its  relations,  is  every- 
thing when  we  know  them.  It  is  like  the  dome  of  the  finest  edi- 
fice ,in  Pompeii,  which  was  never  wholly  filled  with  ashes,  but 
passed  for  an  old  cistern  age  after  age,  though  a  slight  excavation 
would  have  laid  bare  bronzes,  marbles,  mosaics,  and  frescoes  which 
all  the  world  would  covet.  How  near,  and  yet  how  far!  Its  con- 
nections once  known,  what  a  tell-tale  that  cistern  became. 

On  the  spear  of  native  copper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  there  is 
a  stud  or  gem  of  silver.  Mexican  coppers,  according  to  Denton, 
are  thus  marked.  Therefore  every  such  silver  spot  points  to  Lake 
Superior,  for  there,  and  there  only,  is  native  copper  so  blotched. 
We  may  yet  map  out  a  grand  highway  for  copper  trafl&c  marked  by 
mounds  all  the  way  from  our  ancient  city  and  fortress,  Aztalan,  to 
the  capital  of  the  Aztecs. 

New  data  for  new  inferences  will  constantly  come  to  light,  and 
students  will  grow  keener  to  discover  new  meanings  in  the  old  data. 
Those  used  to  the  dark,  see  much  by  little  light.  Practice  makes 
perfect.  Hudibras  who  had  been  often  kicked  could  tell  at  the  first 
touch  of  the  boot  what  sort  of  leather  it  was.  For  ages  the  kite 
was  only  a  school-boy's  plaything;  but  at  last  it  drew  down  light- 
ning, and  then  a  bridge  over  Niagara.  Who  shall  say  that  its  po- 
tentialities are  even  now  exhausted? 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  experience,  then,  our  archsBological  hav- 
ings, however  small  to  the  eye,  like  the  stars,  may  be  great  to  the 
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mind  like  the  stars.  To  the  eye,  the  refuse  of  a  tinker's  shop,  beg- 
garly elements,  our  coppers  to  the  mind  are  potentialities  of  knowl- 
edge beyond  the  dreams  of  those  who  fancy  there  k  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  philosophy,  and  so 
bark  at  every  new  idea,  as  dogs  do  at  approaching  strangers.  Let 
us  rather  believe  in  revelations  about  to  break  forth  concerning 
races  here  before  us;  their  when,  where,  and  what,  mutual  and  for- 
eign relations ;  the  succession  of  races,  wars,  feasts,  worship,  progress, 
and  decay.  Our  brightest  blazes  are  lit  up  by  unexpected 
sparks. 

What  Newton  learned  from  the  fall  of  an  apple,  Galileo  from 
the  swinging  of  a  lamp,  Galvani  from  the  twitching  of  a  frog's  leg, 
Oken  from  the  skull  of  a  stag,  the  world  knows  by  heart.  Clues 
equally  slender  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Americas  which  lay 
hid  from  Columbus,  and  which  still  lie  hid. 

One  great  man  writes  me  regarding  the  prehistoric  era,  "Write 
Sphinx  on  the  whole  matter  at  once."  But  the  impossible  is  al- 
ways happening.  ''Impossible,"  said  Newton,  **to  find  longitude 
at  sea,"  yet  survived  till  the  man  was  bom  who  found  it.  * 'Impos- 
sible," said  Lardner,  "to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam,"  and  the  same 
year  saw  his  demonstration  refuted  by  the  logic  of  facts.  "Impos- 
sible," cried  Comte,  "to  determine  the  chemical  elements  of  the 
planets,"  elements  already  as  plain  as  daylight  wherever  the  spec- 
troscope has  penetrated.  Said  the  British  Quarterly  in  1825,  "What 
can  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridiculous  than  the  prospect  held 
out  of  locomotives  traveling  twice  as  fast  as  stage-coaches.  We 
would  as  soon  expect  people  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  up- 
on one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets  as  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  such  a  machine  going  at  such  a  rate."  The  impossible 
has  come  to  pass  so  often  that  whoever  declares  anything  impossi- 
ble, ought,  like  the  Hiberian,  to  expect  to  be  disappointed. 

Clarence  dreamed  he  saw : 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon. 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalned  Jewels; 
All  scattered  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Could  you  behold  this  dream  realized  you  would  no  longer  doubt 
theh  possibility  of  commensurate  prehistoric  disclosures.  But  in  re- 
cent years  deep-sea  soundings  and  dredgings  have  brought  up  from 
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ocean-beds  things  more  marvelous  than  Clarence  dreamed  of  there. 
Among  them  are  globigerinsB  and  other  creatures  still  alive  and 
thriving,  though  before  only  known  as  fossils  of  races  extinct  long 
before  the  mammoth  was  bom.  They  form  the  connecting  link 
between  our  era  and  those  called  geological. 

What  is  our  hope  regarding  Prehistorics  ?  We  hope  to  multi- 
ply investigators.  When  Napoleon,  fording  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
dark,  blundered  into  deep  water,  he  halted  his  own  horse,  and  bade 
his  officers  swim  their  horses  in  every  direction,  like  radii  'from 
him  as  a  center.  Some  of  them  soon  struck  land.  Let  our  seekers 
scatter  all  around,  and  they  cannot  all  remain  empty-handed.  In 
eleven  counties  where  one  man  has  found  so  much,  what  cannot  a 
thousand  find!  and  how  much  more  in  the  forty-nine  Wisconsin 
counties  where  no  search  has  ever  been  made.  Individual  eflforts 
will  grow  more  intensive  and  more  extensive,  the  more  men  ccm- 
sider  that  here  only  in  all  the  world  have  many  coppers  been  ex- 
humed, and  that  they  may  here  be  sought  more  hopefully  than  in 
any  other  region,  since  we  border  upon  the  grandest  deposit  of  na- 
tive copper  in  existence,  while  all  our  counties  are  rich  in  float  cop- 
per, raw  material  for  copper  work  which  streamed  away  in  the 
drift  period  from  Lake  Superior  beds  as  from  the  Homeric  reservoir : 

Whence  all  the  rivers,  all  the  seas  had  birth. 
And  every  fountain,  every  rill  on  earth. 

When  we  learn  how  far  a  star  is  from  the  sun,  we  easily  estimate 
how  much  light  it  can  show.  So  we  judge  what  amount  of 
wrought  copper  can  be  discovered  in  any  State  by  its  distance 
from  Wisconsin. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  our  past  priises  in  copper-hunts 
are  all  as  nothing  to  what  is  in  store  for  us.  Prehistoric  mining- 
pits  honey-comb  Isle  Royal  all  over.  Along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  they  are  frequent  for  a  hundred  miles.  They  were 
every  one  rich  pockets.  Their  yield  of  copper  must  have  been 
many  times  enough  for  sheathing  the  British  navy.  What  has  be- 
come of  this  copper?  It  cannot  have  vanished  like  iron  in  oxidiz- 
ing rust.  It  must  still  exist,  and  lurk  all  around  us.  At  Assouan 
the  quarries  prove  to  a  stranger  that  Egypt  must  be  rich  in  granite 
monoliths,  for  there  we  see  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn. 
Spanish  treasure-ships  sunk  in  the  Caribbean  ages  ago,  still  teach 
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divers  where  to  ply  their  sub-marine  machmery  for  richest  spoils. 
In  Greece,  the  Styx  and  other  catabothra,  or  lost  rivers,  emptying 
into  subterranean  abysses,  suggested  to  the  ancients  streams  that 
girdled  the  whole  under-world.  So  our  mining  shafts,  sunk  time 
out  of  mind,  are  a  prophecy  and  an  assurance  of  copper  bonanzas 
in  the  future  so  vast  as  will  make  us  utterly  forget  whatever  has 
been  discovered.  All  hail  such  a  resurrection  of  the  copper  age. 
The  longer  it  has  been  lost  the  more  welcome  will  it  be  when  found 
again. 

We  hope  for  special  aid  from  Germans,  for  we  have  had  it.  Most 
of  our  specimens  bear  the  names  of  German  finders.  History  will 
repeat  itself.  Three  great  German  inventions  begin  with  the  letter 
P.,  Printing,  Powder,  and  Protestantism.  Let  us  have  one  more, 
namely,  Prehistorics.  But  all  nationalities  will  aid  us.  They 
have.  Our  French  inhabitants  are  few,  but  one  of  them,  Mr.  De 
Neveu,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  has  just  presented  a  copper  quite  unlike 
any  other  in  our  cabinet.  We  call  it  a  spear  with  a  unilateral 
barb.  Those  like  it  have  been  found  in  France  and  on  the  island 
of  Santa  Barbara,  and  are  now  used  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  Meeting 
with  unequal  resistance  in  water  it  will  not  go  straight.  So  it 
seems  of  an  absurd  pattern,  but  it  is  found  that  if  aimed  at  a  fish  it 
will  hit  him,  for,  owing  to  the  refraction  of  light,  he  is  not  where 
he  looks  as  if  he  were.  One  barb  is  then  better  than  two,  and  we 
are  the  fools  after  all. 

St.  ApoUonia,  when  martyred,  had  all  her  teeth  torn  out,  but 
when  gathered  up  it  was  perceived  that  they  cured  tooth-ache. 
They  were  hence  in  great  demand  and  sold  at  high  prices.  So  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Henry  the  VIII  ordered  every  man  who  had  a 
tooth  of  the  Saint,  to  bring  it  to  him  in  Westminster,  that  he  filled 
three  barrels  with  those  ** delicate  little  pearl-like  wedges."  This 
story  is  true,  for  it  is  printed,  and  I  have  read  it  in  Fuller's  Church 
History,  on  the  two  hundred  and  forty-first  page  of  the  second 
volume. 

The  next  circular  of  the  Historical  Society  we  trust  will  bring 
us  as  many  coppers  as  St.  Apollonia  had  teeth,  and  those  all  of 
power  to  work  historic  miracles  as  great  as  curing  tooth-ache. 

Moreover,  from  our  Irish  friends  we  hope  for  facsimiles  of  their 
unique  coppers.  They  promise  to  have  photographic  copies  taken 
for  us — as  soon  as  the  originals  are  lost. 
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Many  antiques  are  compairatively  valueless  because  it  is  nJoC 
known  in  what  locality  they  were  discovered,  still  less  amid  what 
surroundings.  Our  own  treasure  we  think  in  this  regard  superior 
to  most  others,  and  mean  it  shall  become  doubly  so.  Noting  the 
position  of  a  human  bone,  or  of  ashes,  and  even  of  stones,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth,  has  furnished  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proofs  that  some  men  were  bom  before  all  mammoths  died. 
The  more  men  learn  what  to  look  for,  the  more  they  will  see — see 
through,  and  see  round. 

We  hope  something  will  be  done  to  throw  light  on  our  earliest  past 
even  by  our  own  8Me.  Belgium  has  caused  her  caves  to  be  carefully 
explored  for  prehistoric  remains.  Most  governments  in  Christen- 
dom, and  some  out  of  it — as  Turkey  and  Egypt,  though  both  barbaric 
and  bankrupt,  have  also  expended  no  small  sums  in  analogous  re- 
searches We  shall  not  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  hard  to 
remain  cold  when  it  is  summer  all  around  us.  We  hope  then  for  the 
conservation  of  our  prehistoric  monuments,  as  well  as  of  our  prairie 
chickens. 

No  sooner  had  our  Society  taken  steps  to  procure  the  Perkins 
Prehistorics,  than  the  Smithsonian  Institution  made  such  proposals 
as  had  we  procrastinated,  would  have  obliged  us  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington whenever  we  desired  to  look  at  our  own  antiquities.  Those 
Perkins  findings  are  recognized  as  one  of  those  jewels  which  are  too 
precious  to  lack  a  worthy  setting.  An  ark  to  enshrine  them  is 
now  preparing  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  it  was  finished  this  week. 

The  first  settlers  of  Ohio  secured  from  injury  the  most  conspicu- 
ous mound  in  Marietta  by  laying  out  their  village  grave-yard 
around  it.  In  the  same  spirit,  Dr.  Emerson  gave  a  hundred  dollars 
to  Beloit  College,  with  a  proviso  that  the  money  should  revert  to 
his  heirs  as  soon  as  a  certain  mound  in  the  college  campus  was 
disturbed.  Had  there  been  more  of  this  spirit  in  our  State  Univer- 
sity Regents,  they  would  never  have  let  the  mammoth  lizard  per- 
ish which  they  found  stretched  out  along  the  very  sky-line  of  its 
ridge  by  the  lake,  the  nearest  mound  to  this  capitol,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  anywhere. 

We  hope  the  more  from  the  State  in  this  regard,  because  ''Den- 
mark has  bought  multitudes  of  tumuli,  and  thus  preserved  national 
m(muments  which  otherwise  would  have  been  destroyed,''  and  be- 
cause most  European  States  have  long  since  organized  Commissions 
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for  the  conservation  of  their  antiquities.  We  need  such  a  com- 
mission. 

Vandalism  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Moslems  in  the  Orient. 
It  is  cosmopolitan.  A  mound  was  torn  down  at  Chetek,  Barr(»i 
County,  last  spring,  that  the  earth  might  be  dumped  into  a  dam. 
A  skeleton  was  uncovered  so  well  preserved  than  a  man  stood  on 
the  skull  without  breaking  it,  and  so  gigantic  that  the  thigh  bone 
reached  from  the  ground  almost  to  a  man's  hips,  but  was  all  thrown 
into  the  dam  with  the  earth.  Yet  one  implement  of  copper  was 
saved  when  all  else  was  lost.  Thanks  to  Capt.  Wilson,  of  Menom- 
<mie,  we  have  added  that  nugget  to  our  treasure. 

In  reference  to  the  lessons  of  our  antiques  one  of  the  dangers  is 
theorizing  and  even  dogmatizing  over  soon.  A  blank  is  better  than 
a  blot.  On  many  points  our  materials  are  still  scanty.  Let  us  be- 
ware of  imitating  the  restorer  of  classical  statues,  who  when  he 
discovers  an  old  Roman  nose,  undertakes  to  carve  for  it  such  a  head 
and  even  body  as  belonged  to  it,  or  rather  as  it  belonged  to,  in  the 
days  of  Caesar.  We  have  too  many  coopers  who  set  about  making 
barrels  out  of  bung-holes.  The  first  half  dozen  of  our  animal 
mounds  which  met  the  eye  of  one  philosopher,  chanced  to  face  the 
south.  He  thereupon  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be 
the  graves  of  a  people  who  had  migrated  from  the  South,  but, 
homesick  for  its  genial  climate  made  their  monuments  look  that 
way.  This  conceit  reminds  one  of  the  legend  that  all  Jews,  wher- 
ever buried,  must  dig  their  way  in  the  earth  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  before  they  can  rise  from  the  dead.  Let  us  not  be  too 
positive  on  chronological  questions, 

Time  is  now  old,  and  hath  forgot  himself. 
And  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy; 
Yea,  blind  oblivion  swallowed  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states,  characterless,  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing. 

Dame  Nature  is  a  matron,  or  a  maiden  rather,  so  old  that  she 
conceals  her  age, — the  one  secret  that  a  woman  knows  how  to  keep. 
Some  archaeologists  talk  as  absurdly  about  time  as  the  boy  did  who 
computed  the  age  of  the  world  from  the  number  of  leaves  in  his 
Bible,  or  the  London  coachman  who  maintained  that  my  Ptolemaic 
Tetradrachm  could  not  be  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years 
old,  because  the  world  had  stood  no  more  years  than  1868. 
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Let  us  not  imitate  the  tyrant  of  Babylon  who  demanded  inter- 
pretations before  telling  his  dreams,  or  the  Turk  who  called  for  his 
wife's  portrait  from  an  artist,  but  would  vouchsafe  him  no  glance 
of  that  wife's  face. 

For  the  present  we  can  best  aid  the  progress  of  prehistoric  knowl- 
edge, not  by  weaving  cob-web  theories,  but  by  collecting,  bit  by 
bit,  materials  for  future  speculation;  ** hiving  wisdom  with  each 
studious  year." 

Tourists  will  never  come  to  Wisconsin  to  see  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  or  the  cascades  of  the  Yosemite,  or  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii. 
But  such  is  our  felicity  of  position  that  they  must  betake  them- 
selves to  us  if  they  would  behold  earth-works  of  the  mound-builders 
molded  into  the  forms  of  men  and  animals,  and  especially  if  tlicy 
would  see  the  Copper  Age  where  it  has  left  its  most  unmistakable 
memorials  of  metallurgy  in  its  cradle.  That  age  is  our  peculiar 
treasure.  The  quarries  of  Paros  and  Pentelicus  made  the  Greeks 
architects  and  sculptors.  In  like  manner,  Lake  Superior  copper- 
beds  made  the  primeval  Wisconsinians  metallurgists. 

I  seem  to  see  scientists  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  resorting  to 
our  prehistoric  Capitoline  tower,  as  to  Hammerfest  for  gazing  on 
the  midnight  sun,  or  to  Calaveras  for  girdling  its  matchless  trees. 
Each  comes  rich  in  a  culture  which  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the 
eye,  and  makes  every  weed  for  him  a  flower. 

Nor  yet  shall  we  lack  archaeologists  of  our  own,  equally  clear- 
sighted. When  relics  of  the  past  have  been  searched  out  in  all  our 
borders,  brought  together,  classified,  studied  in  themselves  and  in 
their  relations,  I  expect  our  copper  to  work  a  greater  miracle  than 
any  enchanter's  wand  in  the  Arabian  Nights;  yes,  one  like  that 
which  chemistry  has  lately  wrought  with  coal-tar.  In  geological 
eras  the  flora  bloomed  in  flowers  of  hues  as  multitudinous  and  gor- 
geous or  delicate  as  flush  our  evening  skies.  All  that  flora  was 
burned  up  or  turned  to  coal.  It  is  brought  up  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  as  black  and  unsightly  as  any  imp  of  darkness.  But 
chemistry  transfigures  it,  raises  it  from  burial  and  cremation  in 
the  shape  of  aniline  colors,  every  tint  however  varied,  in  all  its  first 
lustre  and  beauty,  not  one  effaced  by  the  fingers  of  decay. 

It  is  held  by  many  that  a  cataclysm  like  that  which  destroyed 
the  primeval  flora,  also  crushed  at  once  the  mammoth  and  the  mound- 
builder.     We  see  a  resurrection  of  the  flora  in  the  magenta  and 
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solferino  colors  before  us  every  day  on  every  bonnet — some  of  ti» 
may  have  tasted  soup  made  of  mammoth  meat  from  Siberia  canned, 
as  it  were,  by  frost  for  unknown  ages. 

Let  us  not  then  despair  of  prolonging  our  lives  backward,  if  not 
forward,  while  beholding  our  prehistoric  annals  unveiled  through  a 
period  so  extended  that  we  shall  reckon  it  not  by  centuries  but  by 
millenniums.  May  our  history  show  itself  a  tree  which  shall  grow 
both  ways — but  faster  downward  in  the  abyss  of  memories  than 
upward — in  those  airy  hopes  where  our  State  motto  bids  us  press 
''Forward.'' 


The  facsimiles  of  sundry  copper  Implements,  alluded  to  In  the  text,  and 
found  facing  pages  84,  86,  88,  and  90,  are  as  follows: 

Axes. — Fig.  5,  weighing  three  and  three-fourths  pounds,  Is  Identical  in  weight  with  a 
modem  lumberman's  axe.  Fig.  10,  is  a  liatchet  very  similar  to  the  one  found  beside  a  skele- 
ton, and  with  a  flint  spade,  in  the  great  mound  opened  at  Chetek,  Barron  Countx»  In  1875. 
Fig  27  weighing  four  and  three-fourths  pounds,  is  believed  to  be  the  heaviest  article  of  un- 
alloyed copper  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  It  is  further  remarkable  for  the  hole  bored 
in  its  side.    It  was  found  near  Fond  du  Lac,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Keyes  Darling. 

Knives. — Fig.  2  hair  a  flat  tang  to  thrust  into  a  shaft  Fig.  8  may  have  been  used 
without  any  handle,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  hook  into  which  its  tang  is  curved. 
Fig.  7  shows  a  handle  rolled  out  of  the  same  plate  of  copper  with  its  blade. 

Axvoywm. — These  are  far  more  rare  than  spear-heads,  if  we  believe  those  archaeologists 
who  class  nothing  as  an  arrow  which  exceeds  the  length  of  two  and  a  half  inches.  The 
writer  has  observed  that  the  steel  arrows  with  which  buffaloes  are  now  killed  west  of  the 
Mlasouri,  are  very  light  A  hundred  of  them  scarcely  weigh  one  pound.  The  two  hert 
represented  are  all  those  of  their  class  in  our  collection. 

Speani.— Figs.  3, 11, 18,  and  20  are  specimens  of  spears  with  a  sort  of  bayonet  socket 
In  which  shafts  were  to  be  stuck.  Fig.  11,  shows  a  hole  punched  for  a  rivet  to  hold  the 
shaft.  Fig.  8,  shows  such  a  rivet  still  fast  in  its  place.  The  style  of  swaging  is  apparent 
in  Figs.  8,  and  11.  Fig.  15,  has  a  blade  swelling  6X)mewhat  like  a  bayonet  Fig.  16,  Is 
notched  at  the  tang  like  most  stone  spear-heads,  so  as,  when  thrust  into  a  sliaft,  to  be 
held  fast  by  a  sfaiew  tied  around  it.  Figs.  19,  21,  22,  and  26,  have  tangs  so  round, 
smooth  and  sharp  that  they  are  thought  to  have  been  used  as  awls.  Fig,  22,  shows 
a  stud  of  silver,  sometimes  called  the  ear-mark  of  Lake  Superior.  It  can  scarcely 
be  torn  from  the  copper  by  any  mechanical  force.  Fig.  26,  is  the  heaviest  of  its 
class  and  the  only  one  as  yet  brought  to  light  with  a  hole  bored  through  its  blade, 
possibly  for  inserting  a  cord  to  pull  the  spear  out  of  water  after  it  bad  been  thrown 
at  a  fl&li.  Fig.  25,  is  a  unique  s^ieclmen  of  a  spear  with  a  unilateral  barb. 
The  purpose  of  it  is  discussed  in  the  text. 

Borem. — Figs.  17  and  23  are  awls.  Fig.  28  Is  fourteen  inches  long  and  three  in  circum- 
ference, round  and  pointed  at  each  end.   It  was  dug  up  near  a  lake,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet 

Chisels. — Figs.  12,  13,  and  14.  All  these  are  very  solid  and  well-wrought  But  Fig.  12. 
duplicated  as  Fig.  24.  and  the  piercer.  Fig.  28,  seem  more  indubitably  cast  than 
any  other  articles  now  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society.  They  have 
been  pronounced  by  practical  founders  to  have  been  cast  in  a  mold ;  yet 
the  evidence  of  casting  may  be  still  clearer  in  certain  specimens  which  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  for  the  inspection  of  foreign  antiquarians.  Figs  1  and  9 
we  venture  to  call  adzes,  though  various  other  conjectures  concerning 
their  nature  may  be  equally  plausible. 
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Westphalian  Medal,    1648 


By  James  Davie  Butler,  LL.  D. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  November,  1864,  Dr.  Butler  of  the  State  University,  to 
wh(»n  a  certain  rare  and  curious  medallion,  which  had  lately  been 
added  to  the  cabinet,  had  been  referred  for  examination  and  eluci- 
dation,  submitted  the  following  report: 

One  of  the  richest,  rarest,  royalest  of  medals,  of  indubitable  gen- 
uineness, has  been  unearthed  where  one  would  last  look  for  such  a 
gem — ^namely,  in  Wisconsin — ^in  our  far  Northwest,  in  Buffalo 
County  near  the  Mississippi.  It  was  turned  up  only  six  inches  b^ 
neath  the  surface,  in  September,  1861,  l^  a  farmer,  Charles  Horace 
Sabin,  while  plowing  in  his  field,  which  had  never  been  plowed  but 
twice,  at  a  new  settlement  named  Maxwell,  on  Bear  Creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  Chippewa  Biver. 

This  antique  relic  has  been  handed  me  for  elucidation — a  wel- 
come task,  although  it  may  prove  of  impossible  performance,  away 
from  all  books  on  numismatology.  But  so  far  as  brick  can  ba 
made  without  straw,  will  I  essay  to  bring  a  classic  brick-bat  from 
the  land  of  the  Dacotahs. 

The  exhumed  plate  of  silver  is  called  a  medal  rather  than  a  coin, 
as  that  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

Among  medallists  this  disk  would  be  classed  as  No.  38,  because 
its  diameter  measures  thirty-eight  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  that  is  it 
exceeds  the  width  of  a  column  in  an  ordinary  newspaper.  Bound 
both  of  its  faces  there  runs  an  ornamented  border  or  wreath.    Its 
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material  is  silver,  but  I  hope  to  show  tiiat  it  is  more  than  gold  in 
Tirtue  of  its  associations.  Its  weight  is  840  grains;  the  silver  in  a 
dollar  is  412^  grains. 

At  its  top  two  holes  were  once  drilled — in  the  edge  so  as  not  to 
mar  its  face — ^for  inserting  a  loop,  that  it  might  be  hnng  on  a  wall^ 
or  around  one's  neck. 

The  curiosity  I  treat  of  has  been  photographed  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Fuller^  of  this  city^  so  truthfully  that  by  looking  on  his  handiwork 
your  eyes  will  catch  in  aa  instant  what  your  ears  cannot  learn  from 
me  in  aQ  hour.  I  know  not  a  more  interesting  application  of  sun- 
pamting  than  its  thus  furnishing  facsimiles  of  time-honored  rari- 
ties. 

Be  ours  to  praise  that  rare  mechanic  skill. 
That  stamps,  repeats,  and  mnltiplies  at  will. 
And  cheaply  propagates  to  distant  climes 
The  fairest  products  of  the  noblest  times. 

On  its  reverse  the  medallion  bears  the  following  ten  lines  in  Latin : 

Pacis  foBlicitas, 

Orbi  Christiano  qua  restitnta. 

Qua  ad  incitamentom  demonstrata. 

Tot  regnis  et  provinciis, 

Ad  ntrumqne  solem  ntrumqne  oceannm. 

Terra  marique  parta  secnritas, 

Tranquillitatis  public® 

Spb  kt  Voto. 

Monastery,  Westph., 

Anno  MDCXLVIII. 

Which  may  be    thus  translated: 

The  happiness  of  peace. 

In  part  restored  to  the  Christian  world. 

In  part  held  forth  as  a  winning  example 

To  so  many  kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Unto  both  suns  [the  rising  and  setting]  and  to  both  oceans, 

Security  obtained  on  land  and  sea. 

Through  hopes  and  vows 

For  public  tranquility. 

At  Munster,  in  Westphalia. 

In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

In  speaking  of  peace  as  restored  **in  part"  and  **in  part  held 
forth  as  a  winning  example,"  as  well  as  of  'Wows  for  public  tran- 
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quility/'  the  inscription  alludes  to  the  fact  that  terms  of  pacifica* 
tion  were  settled  between  Spain  and  Holland,  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1648,  while  the  other  belligerents,  Sweden,  France,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  their  allies,  continued  waging  war  for 
almost  a  year. 

The  Latin  is  of  beautiful  letters;  its  only  peculiarities  are  the 
use  of  the  letter  v  for  u,  and  abbreviation  for  the  aflSx  que. 

Upon  the  obverse,  and  encircling  it,  we  meet  with  the  following 
legend,  which  forms  the  113th  line  in  the  third  book  of  Virgil's 
^neid : 

Et  juncti  currum  dominw  subiere  leones. 

Lions  Joined  In  one  were  yoked  to  the  car  of  their  mistress.      [Peace.] 

Between  each  pair  of  these  words  there  is  a  star  or  a  rose. 

On  the  open  space  within  the  encircling  legend — technically 
termed  **the  field" — ^and  beneath  the  words  pax  Hispano  Baiava, 
the  goddess  of  peace  is  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  lions,  who  are 
trampling  upon  a  battle  flag  and  what  appears  an  emblazoned 
shield,  or  grandgarde.  Her  right  arm  clasps  the  horn  of  plenty 
which  overflows  with  flowers  and  fruit;  while  her  left  holds  botii 
the  lion-reins,  and,  as  her  whip,  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  that 
winged  olive-wand  which  became  the  symbol  of  peace,  because  with 
it  the  god  pacified  two  fighting  serpents  and  made  them  twine 
around  it  in  a  loving  embrace. — Behind  her  seat,  in  place  of  a 
band-box,  a  war-drum  is  lashed  above  a  Qeneral's  cap.  In  the  fore- 
ground, a  cannon  is  tumbling  at  the  heels  of  the  lions,  while  can- 
non-shot, pikes,  sword  and  pistol,  as  well  as  the  two  halves  of  a 
cuirass,  lie  on  the  earth  as  if  contemptuously  thrown  away. 

While  the  drapery  of  the  goddess  is  ample,  it  is  arranged  in  the 
style  of  the  most — or  rather  of  the  least — dressed  belles  in*  a  mod- 
em ball  room,  and  indeed  it  outdoes  them  all,  since  it  would  fall  off 
her  altogether — ^but  for  the  lacings  of  her  bodice. 

One  of  the  lion  steeds  which  represents  the  King  of  Spain,  ar- 
rayed in  what  heralds  call  arms  of  pretension,  is  crowned  with  the 
imperial  diadem  of  Germany,  and  bears  in  his  uplifted  paw  its  im- 
perial sceptre— each  distinguishable  by  a  cross  surmounting  a  globe. 
The  other  lion  in  the  span,  represents  the  Netherlandic  TTtiited 
Provinces.  He  grasps  a  double  sheaf  of  arrows  with  allusion  to  the 
^sopic  fable  about  the  bundle  of  sticks  which,  taken  together,  no 
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man  could  break,  though  an  old  invalid  snapped  them  asunder  one 
by  one.  The  purpose,  as  in  the  Dutch  motto:  vis  unita  fortior — 
''strength  united  is  stronger" — ^is  to  symbolize  the  necessity  of 
Hollandic  union.  The  arrows  are  seven,  because  the  United  Prov- 
inces were  so  many. 

The  faces  of  the  coursers,  having  a  human  expression,  may  have 
been  designed  as  rude  portraits  of  the  King  then  regnant,  Philip  lY. 
of  Spain,  and  perhaps  the  stadt-holder  of  Holland  who  had  just  died, 
Frederick  Henry  of  Orange. 

We  are  at  first  surprised  to  see  the  armorial  figure  emblematic  of 
Holland,  which  was  a  republic,  decorated  with  a  crown.  Yet  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  Dutch  arms,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
a  lion  beneath  a  crown,  perhaps  to  signify  that  the  Dutch  people 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  any  monarch.  Sceptics  on  this  point 
may  find  those  arms  so  blazoned  on  a  map  of  New  Netherlands, 
published  in  1621,  and  reproduced  by  a  facsimile  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  New  York  Colonial  Collections. 

In  the  wheel  of  the  triumphal  car,  the  hub  is  formed  by  the  head 
of  the  Gtorgon  Medusa,  which  the  armipotent  Minerva  was  wont 
to  bear  in  battle  on  her  s^s,  and  the  flaming  or  snaky  locks  of 
which  serve  for  the  spokes.  Indeed  the  car  itself  is  so  massive  that 
it  must  at  first  have  been  intended  for  the  god  of  war,  and  thus  it 
proclaims  Mars  despoiled  of  his  throne. 

Just  behind  the  peace-goddess  the  sun  is  so  rising  that  its  beams 
gild  and  glorify  her  head  with  a  halo. 

The  whole  disk  of  silver  is  in  wonderful  preservation.  It  was  so 
bright  when  found  as  to  need  no  scouring,  but  only  rubbing  off  a  little 
rust  from  the  inscription.  Not  a  letter  in  the  legend,  save  two  i's 
in  provinciis,  is  blurred.  No  ray  of  the  sun,  no  rein  of  the  steeds, 
no  cord  on  the  drum,  no  jewel  in  the  crowns,  is  effaced  or  obscured 
So  perfect  is  the  pistol  as  to  make  it  dear  that  its  model  was  the 
** wheel-lock"  which  struck  fire  out  of  a  fire-stone,  that  is  out  of 
iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  means  of  whirling  round 
against  it  a  tiny  steel  wheel  After  all,  some  minutise  in  the  device 
may  be  of  doubtful  interpretation.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  what 
manner  of  antiquated  armor,  shaped  something  like  a  spherical 
triangle,  lies  beneath  the  paws  of  the  Spanish  lion,  and  what  it  is 
which  is  carved  upon  the  front  of  the  car  of  Peace.    Possibly  it  is 
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the  head  of  Mars  degraded  to  the  dash-board.  A  dove  also  appears 
to  be  flying  down  to  perch  on  the  backs  of  the  lions.  Yet  this 
may  be  mere  fancy. 

Pew  events  are  so  world-famous,  and  hence  so  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, as  the  peace  of  Westphalia — ^the  initiative  of  which  is 
celebrated  by  the  medal  before  us.  After  seven  years  of  negotia- 
tion, begun  in  a  spirit  so  punctilious  that  the  ambassadors,  through 
each  claiming  the  head  of  the  table,  would  never  have  commenced 
discussion  had  not  some  one  devised  for  them  a  round  table  to  sit 
at,  it  closed  a  thirty  years'  war  between  the  Qerman  States,  and  a 
war  of  eighty  years'  duration  between  Spain  and  Holland — a  strug- 
gle which,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  involved  every  European 
State  as  well  as  its  colonies,  and  which  in  all  the  bloody  annals  of 
war  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  A  magnificent  medal  was  demanded  in 
honor  of  a  peace  which  recognized  the  independence  of  Holland, 
which  was  the  morning-star  of  modem  religious  tolerance,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  political  system  of  Europe. 

As  the  strife  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  provinces  had  been 
protract-ed  through  four-score  years,  how  few  in  either  country  who 
witnessed  its  end  could  remember  its  beginning;  and  accordingly 
with  what  longings  unutterable  must  men  have  sighed  for  peace. 
It  was  this  identical  peace  for  which  Max  Piccolomini,  in  Schiller's 
Wallenstein,  labored,  and  which  he  spoke  of  so  well,  exclaiming: 

O  !  day  thrice  lovely  !  when  at  last  the  soldier 

Returns  home  into  life;  when  he  becomes 

A  fellow-man  among  his  fellow-men. 

The  colors  are  unfarled,  the  cavalcade 

Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hushed,  and  hark  ! 

Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats:    "Home,  brothers,  home!" 

The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 

With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 

The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves — 

They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

The  ramparts  are  all  fiUed  with  men  and  women— 

With  peaceful  men  and  women— that  send  onwards 

Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air, 

Which  they  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures. 

From  all  the  towers  rings  out  a  merry  peal, 

The  Joyous  vespers  of  the  bloody  day. 

In  the  town  hall  of  Munster,  a  provincial  city  about  eighty- 
miles  northeast   of   Cologne,   tourists   through   Northern    Germany 
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are  still  shown  the  very  room  in  which  the  Westphalian  peace  was 
agreed  on  and  signed.  To  this  day  it  is  called  the  Hall  of  Peace — 
Frieden  8aal.  It  also  retains  paintings  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
who  took  part  in  the  Congress,  and  the  cushions  they  sat  upon  still 
cover  their  seats. 

However  artistic  the  numismatic  gem  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
though  it  be,  in  potency  as  well  as  in  shape,  one  of  the  lenses  in 
the  telescope  of  history — aye  a  portable  Heroulaneum  in  miniature, 
—yes,  though  it  fires  imagination  with  hopes  of  manifold  discov- 
eries of  a  sort  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Northwest, — ^yet  our  great- 
est wonder  must  be,  how  it  forced  its  passage  over  oceans,  conti- 
nents, and  wildernesses,  to  the  comer  where  it  was  picked  up. 
We  look  at  it,  as  at  the  fly  embalmed  in  amber,  marvelling: 

Not  that  the  thing  is  rich  or  rare,  ^  ' 

But  how  in  the  world  it  came  to  be  there,  ' 

The  more  one  revolves  this  problem, — how  the  Eureka  medallion 
reached  the  heart  of  our  land — ^the  more  must  he  find  himself  lost 
in  wandering  mazes.  The  origin  of  the  illustrious  foreigner  may 
not  indeed  be  doubtful,  although  a  mint  mark  is  wanting.  The- 
peace  signalized,  being  only  between  Spain  and  Holland,  the  medal 
must  be  either  of  Spanish  or  of  Dutch  extraction.  But  the  Span- 
iards would  not  stamp  it,  since  the  Westphalian  peace  was  the 
death-warrant  of  their  pretensions  to  authority  over  the  Low 
Countries,  no  less  than  the  peace  of  1783  was  the  knell  of  British 
domination  over  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  remains  that  we  must  consider  our  medallic  finding  a  Dutch 
mintage,  the  seal  of  Dutch  success  against  fearful  odds,  a  token  of 
Dutch  triumph  over  the  first  empire  in  the  world  on  which  the  sun 
never  set.  Well  might  the  Netherlanders  make  its  disk  as  broad 
and  as  round  as  their  own  exultant  visages,  in  what  Ranke  calls 
'*the  golden  age  of  their  power  and  their  wealth."  Such  pieces 
become  rare  in  a  proportion  which  increases  with  each  generation. 
Thus,  an  analogous  medal  in  honor  of  Dutch  recognition  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  stamped  in  1782,  had  become  so  uncommon  in: 
1852,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  few  engravings  in  the  works  of  John 
Adams,  Vol.  VII.,  652.  The  specimen  from  which  that  print  was 
taken,  now  at  Salem  in  the  unrivalled  collection  of  M.  A.  Stickney, 
Esq.,  was  culled  by  him  from  a  parcel  of  old  silver  in  the  shop  of 
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Mr.  Harnden,  a  Boston  plater,  and  had  been  picked  up  in  the  streets 
of  New  Orleans.  If  this  piece  was  rare,  how  much  rarer  must  one 
be  that  is  older  by  a  century  and  a  half!  Moreover,  tiiat  a  memo- 
rial of  our  own  history  was  thus  a  waif  in  one  of  our  great  cities, 
is  no  marvel  compared  to  the  discovery  of  a  token  of  an  event  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  country,  made  in  the  heart  of  our  back- 
woods. 

The  question  recurs — **How  could  a  Dutch  medal  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  Western  continent  T" 

Had  it  been  of  French  origin,  we  might  be  ready  to  trace  its 
advent  hither  to  Father  Quignas,  who,  in  1727,  was  with  a  party 
that  built  a  fort  not  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  where  it  was 
brought  to  light.  Or,  we  might  imagine  it  was  dropped  by  Le- 
Sueur,  who  passed  near  that  spot  in  1699;  or  perhaps  by  Perrot 
who,  ten  years  earlier,  had  taken  possession  of  Lake  Pepin;  or  that 
it  was  robbed  from  Hennepin  who,  first  of  all  white  men,  visited 
that  region,  and  that  as  an  Indian  captive,  in  1680.  Or,  we  might 
•suppose  it  to  have  been  in  some  way  procured  from  Jesuit  mission- 
^aries  who,  within  a  dozen  years  after  it  was  minted,  had  established 
^stations  on  the  south  of  Lake  Superior.  But  why  should  French- 
men carry  with  them  Dutch  medals  T — ^Frenchmen  who,  within  the 
last  century,  have  been  gravely  doubting  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  wit  in  any  German? 

After  all,  however,  there  is  more  ground  than  I  at  first  supposed 
for  the  ccmjecture,  that  the  puzzling  medal  was  carried  up  the 
Mississippi  by  the  first  white  man — ^whom  we  know  to  have  ever 
ascended  that  river — ^Father  Hennepin. 

Hennepin  was  a  native  of  Belgium;  he  had  a  sister  married  in 
Dutch  Flanders,  and  there  he  studied  and  spent  his  youth.  In  the 
Dutch  town  of  Maestricht,  he  early  had  charge  of  a  hospital.  In 
America,  he  had  been  intimate  with  the  Dutch  in  Albany.  Hol- 
land was  clearly  the  home  of  his  heart. 

What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  had  one  of  those 
medals  which  were  made  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  and 
of  which,  as  the  seal  of  national  independence,  all  Netherlanders 
must  have  been  so  proud.  But  if  he  had  one,  it  was  doubtless 
taken  from  him  by  the  Indians  who,  he  says,  never  left  him  out  of 
their  sight,  for  fear  he  would  hide  some  valuable  under  the  ground. 
But  his  captors  hunted  along  the  great  river  as  they  carried  him  up 
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and  down,  and  their  usual  hunting-ground  was  near  where  the 
medal  was  ploughed  up. 

The  truth  then,  though  stranger  than  fiction,  may  be,  that  Hen- 
nepin took  with  him  to  the  far  West  the  most  suggestive  issue  of 
the  Dutch  mint  as  a  memorial  of  his  youth  or  friends  in  Holland; 
and  that  he  was  robbed  of  that  relic  by  some  savage  who  soon' 
dropped  it  in  the  leafy  wilderness,  or  the  grass  of  the  prairie,  there 
to  lie  undisturbed  and  keep  its  secret  till  the  savages,  and  the 
French  who  dispossessed  them,  had  vanished  away. 

This  theory  of  medallic  transmission — ^though  fascinating  to  the 
imagination — I  will  readily  abandon,  as  soon  aa  one  more  plausi- 
ble shall  come  to  my  knowledge. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  puzzling  medallion  can  have  been 
lost  in  recent  times  by  any  Dutch  immigrant.  It  was  found  in  a 
township  which  was  not  yet  seven  years  old,  and  in  which  to  this 
day,  there  is  not  a  single  Hollander.  New-comers  from  the  Neth- 
erlands would  not  be  likely  to  possess  a  piece  so  rare  and  ancient, 
and  one  never  intended  for  circulation.  The  valley  of  the  Chip- 
pewa in  which  our  medal  was  picked  up,  still  abounds  in  valuable 
furs,  and  trappers  no  doubt  penetrated  thither  more  than  a  century 
ago.  But  these  voyageurs  were  French,  almost  to  a  man.  If  they 
had  been  Dutch,  they  were  not  of  a  class  whom  we  should  expect 
to  bring  with  them  curiosities  of  such  a  nature. 

On  the  whole  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  noblest  daughter  of 
the  Netherlands'  mint — standing  in  its  medallurgy — at  the  end  of 
such  a  vista  as  Washington  occupies  in  the  list  of  our  presidents — 
if  Hennepin's  fingers  never  touched  it,  became  the  booty  of  some 
French  or  Indian  warrior,  on  a  raid  among  Dutch  plantations  in 
New  York,  possibly  at  the  surprise  of  Schenectady  in  1619,  and 
was  carried  around  his  neck  as  a  trophy  handed  down,  it  may  be, 
through  generations,  transmitted  from  tribe  to  tribe,  till  in  the 
rapture  of  battle  or  the  chase,  it  fell  unnoticed  to  the  earth,  where 
it  was  buried  by  winds  and  rains — ^winds  heaping  up  sand  and  dust 
— rain  washing  them  down.  It  came  to  light  near  the  dividing 
line  between  the  ancestral  hunting  grounds  of  the  Chippewas  and 
the  Sioux.  The  singular  perfection  of  the  medal,  urges  me  to  think 
that  it  could  not  have  been  long  thumbed  and  worn,  but  that  it  was 
ages  ago  plunged  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  where  it  lurked  in  safety, 
though  less  than  a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  till  the  fullness  of  time 
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for  its  resurrection.    It  could  hardly  have  been  old  when  it  was 
buried. 

Viewing  the  numismatic  gem  merely  as  a  historic  monument,  a 
witness  as  undying  as  the  wandering  Jew,  and  who  has  roved  as 
far,  besides  serving  to  thicken  other  proofs  that  do  demonstrate 
thinly,  we  feel  that  it  is  beautiful  to  see  thereby  as  through  a  long 
vista  into  early  time,  to  have  a  section  cut  out  of  another  century 
and  hemisphere,  brought  safe  into  the  present,  and  set  down  before 
our  eyes.  How  much  more  beautiful  were  it,  if  the  metal,  so  elo- 
quent in  silvery  notes  of  things  contemporary  with  its  birth,  could 
write  an  autobiography,  telling  us  from  first  to  last  of  its  wander- 
ings, going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it. 
Full  of  such  wishes  we  cannot  gaze  upon  the  fair  peace  goddess 
without  saying  to  her,  '*0  that  thy  lips  had  language!"  But  it 
may  not  be. 

Within  her  mouth  she  doth  enjail  her  tongue, 
And  now  her  tongue's  use  is  to  her  no  more 
Than  is  an  unstrung  viol,  or  a  harp. 
Or,  like  a  cunning  Instrument  cased  up. 


NOTB. — It  is  a  source  of  great  re^et,  that  this  rare  medal  was  stolen  from  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Society  within  a  year  after  its  reception.  This  publication  and  description  it  is  hoped 
may  be  the  means  of  its  recoyery. 
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Discovery  of  the  Mississippi^ 


By  John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D. 

Even  in  the  hurry  and  whirl  of  the  active  life  of  an  energetic 
nation,  we  may  well  pause  on  a  day  like  this,  to  commemorate  the 
bold  and  Christian  energy  of  men  of  other  days,  who  faced  all  the 
dangers  of  the  untried  wilderness,  to  explore,  for  thousands  of  miles, 
the  heart  of  our  Northern  Continent  in  the  interest  of  religion  and 
science. 

On  this  day  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  little  bark  canoe  that  had 
threaded  the  marshy  maze  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin,  glided 
from  the  latter  of  these  Rivers  into  the  clear  broad  bosom  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  still  bears  the  simple  title  Great  River,  which 
the  Northern  Algonquin  tribes  had  given  it. 

Prom  the  far  North  the  River  came,  as  its  volume  of  water  showed. 
Whither  it  bore  its  swelling  tide,  was  the  question  that  Louis 
JoUiet  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette  were  now  practically  to 
decide. 

And  who  were  theyt  To  imagine  the  one  a  bush-ranger,  an  ig- 
norant coureur  de  bois,  whose  sole  knowledge  was  wood-craft  and 
shrewd  dealings  with  the  Indians,  or  the  other  a  pious  missionary, 
equally  ignorant  of  all  himian  learning  and  indifferent  to  progress, 
would  be  a  grave  error. 

The  missionaries  who  step  by  step  threaded  the  network  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  not  only  reported  the  data  which  they  obtained,  and 
preserved  them;  but  they  gleaned  from  members  of  distant  tribes 
statements  as  to  the  geography,  fauna  and  mineralogy  of  the  lands 
beyond.     Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  to  the  Great  River — the 


^Bead  at  a  special .  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  bl-centennial  of  said  discoyeryt 
June  17,  1878. 
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Mississippi  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  and  they  urged  the  Govern- 
ment at  Quebec  to  undertake  its  exploration.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  at  first  their  hints  and  suggestions  remained  unheeded.  For 
the  little  Canada  colony,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  seek  to  penetrate 
some  untold  thousands  of  miles  into  interior  America,  seemed  as 
yet  too  bold  and  rash.  Canada  was  scientific  in  tone.  This  may 
seem  a  strange  view  to  many,  but  even  down  to  the  days  of  Ealm, 
a  scientific  traveler  would  have  found  more  cultivated  men  in 
Canada  than  in  New  England  or  New  York,  to  converse  with  him 
in  regard  to  the  topography,  climate,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  natural 
history  of  America,  as  well  as  the  ethnology  and  linguistics  of  its 
native  tribes. 

Geography  was  especially  cultivated.  Prance  had  long  had  at 
Dieppe  and  other  ports,  her  schools  of  hydrography,  sometimes  di- 
rected by  navigators,  often,  too,  by  priests,  who  seem  to  have 
worked  in  most  heartily  with  the  men  of  the  sea.  Prom  these 
schools  came  men,  who,  on  a  new  coast,  at  once  with  practiced  eye 
and  hand  noted  down  its  outline,  and,  if  time  permitted,  gave  exact 
charts.  Such  was  Champlain,  whose  charts  of  the  New  England 
coast,  overlooked  by  many  students,  excited  the  wonder  of  Thoreau 
by  their  accuracy,  as  he  followed  his  course  two  centuries  and  a 
half  after  the  founder  of  Quebec  sailed  along  the  coast. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  little  hamlet  of  Quebec  had  a  school  of 
hydrography  connected  with  its  college,  and  a  king's  hydrographer 
stationed  there.  And  we  may  safely  aver  that  no  English  colony 
of  that  day  had  any  such  department  for  coast  survey. 

Louis  Jolliet  was  a  native  of  our  American  soil;  he  was  bom  in 
1645,  at  Quebec,  where  his  father  was  a  worthy  wheel-wright. 
Talent  and  piety  distinguished  the  boy,  who  received  an  educaticm 
at  the  College  of  Quebec,  the  more  careful  and  extended  as  he 
evinced  a  desire  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  even  took  the  pre- 
liminary steps  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Quebec. 
But  mathematical  and  geographical  study  seems  to  have  had  its 
charms  for  him,  and  it  was  cultivated  as  a  science  that  in  a  colony 
under  the  Prench  navy  department  could  not  come  amiss.  Even 
then  he  may  have  been  associated  as  a  pupil  with  Pranquelin,  the 
king's  hydrographer. 

Gradually  his  views  changed.  Plunging  into  the  busy  world 
without  the  cloistered  life,  he  sought  a  field  for  his  talents  in  the 
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West.  Soon  after  1667,  he  is  reported  as  exploring  Lake  Superior, 
and  as  having  gone  very  near  the  Mississippi.  The  last  writer  who 
has  thrown  light  on  this  period,  in  his  **  Notes  on  the  History, 
Bibliography  and  Cartology  of  New  France  and  the  adjacent 
country,"  siuns  up  JoUiet's  character:  '*He  was  a  very  well  edu- 
cated and  upright  man." 

His  companion  in  the  adventurous  journey  was  one  of  that  body 
to  which  Jolliet  owed  his  education.  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  a 
native  of  Laon,  in  Picardy,  one  of  those  devoted  men  of  skill  and 
learning,  in  whom  devotion  to  his  calling  and  tender  piety  out- 
shine all  else.  He  had  been  nine  years  on  the  Western  missions; 
was  familiar  with  many  of  the  dialects,  fearless,  energetic;  who 
had  longed  for  years  to  thread  the  course  of  the  Great  River  that 
lay  beyond,  *' impelled  by  his  ardent  desire  of  extending  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  making  him  known  and  adored  by  all 
the  nations  of  that  coimtry;"  that  River  as  to  which  he  had  gleaned 
so  many  details,  and  down  whose  mighty  current  the  red  warriors 
seeking  foemen  to  engage,  had  day  after  day  plied  the  paddle  with 
nothing  to  show  them  where  it  emptied. 

Both  Jolliet  and  Marquette  have  left  monuments  as  map-makera. 
They  had  conferred  together  as  the  precursors  of  your  honorable 
body,  an  amateur  Society  in  the  West,  discussing  and  planning  to 
add  to  the  printed  maps  of  the  day,  the  data  of  their  own  discovery 
and  of  Indian  report.    They  planned  its  exploration. 

De  Courcelles  had  already  employed  Jolliet.  The  new  expedi- 
tion involving  little  expense,  pleased  Talon — the  wise  Intendant  of 
Canada,  the  Colbert  of  New  France;  and  he  urged  the  Count  de 
Frontenac,  who  had  just  arrived  as  governor-general,  to  dispatch 
Jolliet  on  the  errand.  The  glitter  of  California  gold  decided  the 
point.  Jolliet  was  selected,  and  Father  Marquette  requested  to 
join  him.  The  young  Canadian  was  soon  hastening  westward. 
On  the  eighth  of  December,  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
to  which  the  missionary  was  devoted  heart  and  soul,  heaven  seemed 
to  him  to  send  its  greatest  blessing,  Louis  Jolliet  reached  him  at 
Michilimackinac  with  his  cheering  news.  **The  day  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  I  had  ever  in- 
voked," says  Marquette,  **since  I  have  been  in  this  Ottawa  country, 
to  obtain  of  God  the  grace  to  be  able  to  visit  the  nations  on  the  River 
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It  was  not  a  very  grand  Government  expedition;  and  as  one  of 
them  remarks:  **We  were  not  long  in  preparing  our  outfit,  as 
though  we  were  embarking  on  a  voyage,  the  duration  of  which  we 
oould  not  foresee."  One  of  the  diflSculties  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  attempt,  will  seem  strange.  It  was  the  want  of  good 
birch-bark  canoes,  which  it  seems  the  Illinois  did  not  make.  In- 
dian com,  with  some  dried  meat,  was  their  whole  stock  of  pro- 
visions; and  thus  supplied,  JoUiet  and  Marquette,  with  five  men, 
started  from  Michilimackinac  in  two  bark  canoes,  with  their  pre- 
liminary map  in  hand,  based  on  Indian  accounts,  showing  the  riv- 
ers they  were  to  take,  the  tribes  and  noted  landmarks  they  were 
to  pass,  the  course  and  direction  of  the  great  river. 

Everything  was  thus  systematic  and  judicious.  Ascending  the 
Fox  River  they  obtained  guides  to  lead  them  through  the  maze  of 
marshes  and  little  lakes  between  it  and  the  river  that  gives  name  to 
your  State.  When,  after  aiding  them  at  the  portage,  their  guides 
departed,  the  explorers  embarked  on  the  waters  which  were  to  lead 
them  into  strange  lands.  They  were  indeed  alone  in  an  unknown 
country  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  This  feeling  led  them  to  spe- 
cial acts  of  devotion.  Scanning  its  banks  with  interest,  they  floated 
down  amid  vine-clad  isles,  the  shores  at  times  stretching  away  in 
broad  prairies,  then  clustered  with  woods,  or  rising  into  charming 
hill-sides,  where  elk  and  deer  looked  up  at  the  strangers. 

**  After  forty  leagues  on  this  same  route,  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  our  River,''  says  Marquette,  **and  finding  ourselves  at  forty-two 
and  a  half  degrees  north,  we  safely  entered  the  Mississippi  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  with  a  joy  that  I  cannot  express." 

Thus  was  the  great  river  again  reached  by  civilized  man  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  June,  1673,  just  two  centuries  ago.  And  when  we 
consider  the  event  in  the  light  of  its  influence,  we  feel  how  justly 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  deemed  it  one  worthy 
of  special  honor  on  this  bi-centennial  anniversary. 

A  century  and  a  half  before,  the  Spaniards  had  recognized  its 
mouth;  Pamfilo  de  Narvaez,  with  his  shattered  host,  saw  its  broad 
swollen  volume  of  fresh  water  pouring  out  into  the  gulf,  and  isf 
vain  endeavored  to  enter  it.  De  Soto  had  reached  its  banks,  had 
wandered  along  them,  had  crossed  its  rapid  current,  and  was  at  last 
entombed  in  its  waters,  instead  of  the  chapel  in  his  far  oflf  Spanish 
home,  where  he  had  hoped  to  lie.  Don  Tristan  de  Luna  had  bat- 
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tied  with  his  Indian  allies  on  its  eastern  shore,  but  he  sought  neither 
its  source  nor  its  mouth  on  the  gulf.  Then  the  curtain  descended, 
till  JoUiet  and  Marquette  raised  it  once  more  before  the  world. 

As  the  current  bore  the  explorers  gently  down,  we  can  see  them 
studying  the  scenery,  the  mountains  on  the  right,  the  islands  that 
dot  its  surface.  At  times  they  look  northward  toward  the  land  of 
lakes  whence  it  issued.  But  it  seemed  a  primeval  wilderness;  there 
is  no  trace  of  human  habitation;  day  after  day  they  paddle  on,  no 
bark  but  their  own  rippling  the  current  of  the  river. 

That  current  bears  them  on  to  a  change  of  scene.  Wood  and 
mountain  give  place  to  the  wide  stretching  prairie,  with  herds  of 
elk  and  deer,  with  swans  and  wild  geese;  and,  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  islands,  are  little  groves  of  trees.  Strange  fish  met  their 
eyes  as  they  drew  their  nets,  and  the  silurus  drove  with  force  against 
the  frail  vessel.  Thus  they  kept  on  in  the  channel  of  the  river, 
landing  at  night-fall  to  prepare  their  meal,  then  anchoring  well  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore. 

At  what  they  calculated  to  be  forty-one  degrees  twenty-eight  min- 
utes north,  they  came  upon  the  bison  country,  and  gazed  in  wonder 
on  the  vast  herds  that  dotted  the  plains  before  them. 

More  than  a  week  had  the  voyage  continued,  when  they  for  the 
first  time  beheld  an  Indian  trail  on  the  shore.  It  was  a  critical 
moment.  They  had  longed  for  fellowship  with  man,  but  that 
very  intercourse  might  be  fatal.  Leaving  their  men  with  the 
canoes,  the  young  envoy  and  the  missionary  silently  followed  the 
trail,  till  three  Indian  villages  came  in'  view.  With  a  prayer  in 
their  hearts,  they  advanced  till  the  sound  of  human  speech,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  the  portage,  fell  upon  their  ear.  Then  they 
halted,  and  gave  a  cry  to  announce  their  presence.  Out  poured  the 
Indians  of  the  village  to  halt  in  their  turn,  and  gaze  upon  the 
strange  white  men.  Then  four  old  warriors  came  gravely  and 
slowly  on  with  calumets  of  peace,  halting  at  last  to  view  Marquette 
and  his  companion  more  closely. 

Then  Marquette  addressed  them  in  Algonquin,  asking  who  they 
were.  They  replied,  **We  are  Illinois."  If  the  dialect  was  not 
their  own,  they  understood  and  extended  the  pipe  of  peace.  These 
Peorias  and  Moingwenas  welcomed  the  explorers  with  every  mark 
of  friendship,  and  the  next  day  escorted  them  to  their  canoes, 
though  strongly  dissuading  them  from  their  dangerous  attempt. 
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Encouraged  by  this  first  encounter,  the  explorers  kept  on  past 
the  rocks  which  the  voyagers  afterwards  called  the  Ruined  Castles. 
When  high  up  on  a  precipitous  rock  they  were  startled  by  a  mon* 
strous  Indian  painting,  the  dream  of  some  chief  in  his  time  of  pro- 
bation, done  with  great  labor,  and  so  enduring  that  even  in  our 
century  the  handiwork  of  the  aboriginal  artist  could  still  be 
traced. 

Still  borne  on  by  the  still  clear,  beautiful  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, they  were  roused  by  the  voice  of  many  waters.  Pekitanoui^ 
our  Missouri,  with  all  the  impetuosity  given  by  its  countless  afSu- 
ents  from  the  mountains,  tearing  away  the  banks  in  its  course,  and 
despite  the  groans  of  the  spirits  of  the  trees,  whirling  them  along^ 
with  all  their  centennial  bran<5hes,  down  its  muddy  current.  The 
explorers,  with  fear  and  wonder,  saw  these  trophies  of  the  great 
Western  river  darting  from  its  mouth  like  floating  islands. 

They  knew  of  this  river,  and  its  name  as  they  gave  it  was 
doubtless  Illinois;  but  they  learned  more  than  its  name.  They 
had  questioned  as  to  its  source,  and  ascertained  that  its  banks  were 
inhabited  by  many  tribes,  Osages,  Missouris,  Kansas,  Omahas,  Paw- 
nees, and  that  its  head-waters  approached  those  of  a  river  empty- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  California. 

Wabookigoo  (Wabash),  our  Ohio,  was  next  passed;  and  then  a 
dangerous  whirlpool.     Then  the  cane-brakes  began  and  mosquitoes. 

A  hostile  demonstration  by  a  tribe  whom  they  do  not  name, 
Shawnees,  perhaps,  was  soon  appeased  by  the  little  party  now  grown 
bolder  and  more  confident  in  their  calumet.  But  a  visit  to  their 
cabins  inspired  caution,  as  European  articles,  guns,  hatchets,  hoes, 
knives  and  trinkets  proved  them  to  be  in  constant  intercourse,  and 
warned  the  adventurers  that  they  were  approaching,  in  all  proba- 
bility, some  Spanish  post. 

The  prairie  lands  had  now  been  succeeded  by  luxuriant  forests  of 
Cottonwood,  elm  and  whitewood.  Embowered  among  them  was  a 
tribe  which  later  joined  the  Illinois,  the  Michigameas,  men  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  who  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  party,  endeavoring 
in  their  large  wooden  periaguas  to  cut  oflF  their  escape;  but  were 
finally  propitiated  by  the  all  potent  calumet,  the  passport  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  even  guided  the  explorers  to  the  next  tribe  on 
the  river  bank,  a  tribe  of  Dacotah  origin,  but  whom  the  Illinois, 
who  drove  them  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  named  Arkanseas. 
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They  were  long  known  to  the  whites  by  that  name,  but  in  our 
time  have  recovered  their  original  title  of  Quapaws.  They  re- 
ceived Marquette  and  JoUiet  with  every  mark  of  honor,  and  Mar- 
quette found  one  of  the  tribe  who  spoke  Illinois,  so  that  he  who  had 
learned  Algonquin  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  was  able  to  converse 
with  him.  From  them  he  learned  that  they  were  ten  days'  journey 
from  the  sea;  but  the  tribes  below  were  hostile,  and  were  in  inter- 
course with  whites. 

While  the  tribe  was  deliberating  whether  to  murder  and  rob  them,, 
the  two  explorers  held  their  coimcil  to  deliberate  on  the  important 
question,  whether  they  should  push  on,  or  rest  satisfied  with  the 
discovery  they  had  made.  ** After  having  attentively  considered,"' 
says  Marquette,  **that  we  were  not  far  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
basin  of  which  is  thirty-one  degrees  and  forty  minutes  N.,  and  we  are 
at  thirty-three  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  so  that  we  could  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  days'  journey  oflf ;  that  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  beyond  all  doubt  in  Florida  or  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
not  on  the  east  in  Virginia,  whose  sea  coast  is  at  thirty-four  degrees 
N.,  which  we  had  passed,  without  having  as  yet  reached  the  sea,  nor 
on*  the  western  side  in  California,  because  that  would  require  a  west 
or  west-southwest  course,  and  we  had  always  kept  going  south.  We 
considered  moreover  that  we  risked  losing  the  fruit  of  this  voyage,  of 
which  we  should  give  no  information,  if  we  should  throw  ourselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  would  undoubtedly  hold  us 
prisoners  at  the  least.  Moreover  it  was  clear,  that  we  were  in  no 
condition  to  resist  Indians  allied  to  Europeans,  numerous  and 
skilled  in  the  use  of  firearms,  who  continually  infested  the  lower 
part  of  the  River.  Lastly,  we  had  gathered  all  the  information  that 
could  be  desired  from  the  expedition.  All  these  reasons  induced  us 
to  resolve  to  turn  back.  This  we  announced  to  the  Indians,  and 
after  a  few  days'  rest,  prepared  for  it." 

A  month's  sail  on  the  river  without  seeing  its  source  or  reaching 
its  mouth,  this  *  torso'  of  eleven  himdred  miles  told  what  the 
whole  would  be. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  just  one  month  from  the  day  when  their 
canoes  first  began  to  glide  down  the  current,  they  now  began  to 
stem  it.  The  toil  was  great,  but  by  entering  the  Illinois  Biver^ 
and  stopping  awhile  among  the  Kaskaskias,  they  reached  Green 
Bay  in  September. 
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They  do  not  record  their  thoughts  on  the  importance  of  their  dis- 
covery; there  is  no  self  gratulation.  They  piously  gave  the  river 
the  name  of  Conception,  which  the  world  did  not  adopt,  but  which 
seemed  a  sort  of  historical  propitiation  of  the  names  of  De  Soto, 
who  wished  to  be  buried  in  a  chapel  of  that  title.  If  they  con- 
versed of  what  France  and  Catholicity  were  to  make  of  that 
mighty  valley,  ranging  from  the  land  of  snows  to  the  luxuriant 
tropics;  if  they  beheld  it  studded  with  cities  rivalling  those  of 
Prance,  with  all  the  institutions  in  which  the  church  to  which 
Father  Marquette  was  so  enthusiastically  devoted,  naturally  finds 
its  expansion,  we  cannot  wonder.  They  doubtless  believed  that 
they  had  secured  to  France  the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

They  little  knew,  and  we  do  not  recognize,  that  a  man  whom 
history  has  always  treated  with  scorn;  but  one  far-sighted,  indus- 
trious and  capable,  had  already  gained  for  England  a  new  foot- 
hold on  the  Atlantic  coast,  stretched  the  Anglo-Saxon  arm  to 
grasp  the  Northwest,  and  begun  the  struggle,  whose  last  campaign 
was  opened  by  Washington  on  the  Ohio,  and  closed  by  Wolfe  at 
Quebec.  James,  duke  of  York,  James  II.,  the  last  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish king,  the  only  one  who  gave  America  more  than  a  passing 
thought;  who  saw  the  vital  importance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
of  the  province  of  New  Netherland,  and  wrested  it  from  the  Dutch; 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  Northwest  and  laid  out 
the  policy  that  secured  it.  James  II.,  by  the  American  policy,  made 
the  mighty  result  of  Jolliet  and  Marquette's  work,  only  a  passing 
benefit  to  France. 

Yet,  if  as  patriots,  the  vision  of  two  centuries  later  would  not 
cheer  them,  they  would  at  least  not  see  the  hated  flag  of  England 
float  over  the  scene  of  their  exploration.  If  the  lilies  of  the  Bour- 
bons have  passed  away,  the  cross  of  St.  George  has  disappeared;  a 
banner  which  France  helped  to  plant  firmly  on  American  soil,  is 
alone  recognized  today  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 

Marquette,  devoted  to  his  church  and  the  Virgin  Immaculate, 
would  gaze  with  satisfaction  at  least,  that  in  cities  that  had  arisen 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  of  the  Conception,  there  are  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  his  church,  colleges  of  his  order,  convents  and  in- 
stitutions of  many  other  communities  in  his  church;  though  per- 
haps he  would  blush  to  hear  that  an  American  prelate  was  proud 
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to  be  called  Bishop  of  Marquette.  And  if  they  looked  towards  the 
old  capital  of  New  France;  if  they  beheld  you  celebrating  their 
discovery  near  where  they  reached  the  great  river,  and  at  the  same 
time  Quebec  putting  on  her  gala  attire  to  honor  the  devoted  Mar- 
quette, and  her  own  noble  son,  Louis  Jolliet,  how  consoling  would 
it  be  to  them  to  see  that  in  the  person  of  the  archbishop  of  that 
old  Catholic  city,  the  Most  Reverend  E.  A.  Taschereau,  they  beheld 
not  only  the  successor  of  the  illustrious  Laval,  but  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Louis  Jolliet,  and  in  fact  the  representative  of  that  dis- 
coverer. 

Jolliet  and  Marquette  did  their  work,  simply,  modestly  and  with- 
out ostentation.  Then  the  priest  assumed  his  missionary  labors, 
soon  to  die  by  the  lake  side,  while  returning  from  a  mission  among 
the  Illinois,  which  only  the  most  intrepid  zeal  could  have  prompted. 
Jolliet,  after  wintering  at  Green  Bay,  hastened  to  Quebec,  to  report 
to  the  authorities.  In  a  letter  recently  brought  to  light,  written 
October  tenth,  1674,  he  says:  *'It  is  not  long  since  I  returned  from 
my  south  sea  voyage.  I  was  fortunate  during  all  that  time,  but 
on  my  way  back,  just  as  I  was  about  to  land  at  Montreal,  my  canoe 
capsized  and  I  lost  two  men,  with  my  chest  containing  all  my 
papers  and  my  journal,  with  some  curiosities  from  these  remote 
countries.  I  greatly  regretted  a  little  slave  ten  years  old  who  had 
been  presented  to  me.  He  was  endowed  with  a  good  disposition, 
full  of  talent,  diligent  and  obedient;  he  made  himself  understood 
in  French,  and  began  to  read  and  write. 

**I  was  saved  after  being  four  hours  in  the  water,  having  lost  sight 
and  consciousness,  by  some  fishermen  who  never  went  in  that  place, 
and  who  would  not  have  been  there,  had  not  the  Blessed  Virgin  ob- 
tained this  grace  for  me  from  God,  who  arrested  the  course  of  na- 
ture to  rescue  me  from  death.  But  for  this  accident,  your  lordship 
would  have  received  quite  a  curious  relation,  but  nothing  is  left  me 
except  my  life."    He  then  briefly  describes  the  result  of  his  voyage. 

The  Count  of  Frontenac,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  in  a  dis- 
patch to  Colbert  announced  the  successful  issue  of  Jolliet 's  expedi- 
tion. 

They  had  to  wait  for  full  details  till  the  account  drawn  up  by 
Father  Marquette,  should  be  sent  down.  This  came  down  at  last, 
but  was  not  officially  published,  and  did  not  see  the  light  till  1681, 
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when  Thevenot  issued  it  in  a  volume  of  travels,  adopting  some  care- 
less copy  that  had  reached  his  hand. 

The  son  of  the  American  colonists  had  no  friends  at  court,  the 
Jesuits  were  no  longer  in  favor;  all  contributed  to  bury  in  oblivion 
the  labors  of  the  two  explorers.  Most  of  all,  however,  the  result 
was  influenced  by  the  career  of  a  more  brilliant  explorer.  Robert 
Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  was  of  an  aristocratic  family,  he  was  a 
courtier  at  the  petty  court  of  the  lordly  Frontenac.  He  was  not 
above  somewhat  mean  work  in  the  service  of  his  patron,  but  he 
loved  the  grand  airs  of  a  seigneur,  and  was  full  of  vast  projects. 

Following  the  path  of  the  modest  explorers  Jolliet  and  Mar- 
quette, he  reached  Illinois  in  1680,  and  finally  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  gulf  in  1682.  Unlike  Jolliet,  he  had  solicited  letters 
of  nobility,  a  coat  of  arms,  he  travelled  with  his  valet  and  personal 
retinue,  his  lieutenants,  soldiers,  a  body  of  clergymen,  whose  num- 
ber was  justified  by  no  actual  want,  indeed  with  all  the  pomp  of 
the  old  Spanish  adelantados. 

His  companions  caught  his  contemptuous  style,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  Recollects  were  first  thrown*  out  insinuatioHi 
against  the  reality  of  the  discovery  of  Marquette  and  Jolliet. 

To  rob  them  of  their  well  earned  laurels  seems  in  some  minds  a 
positive  necessity.  In  our  day  Mr.  Margry,  an  industrious  French 
delver  into  the  archives  at  Paris,  has  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  Nor- 
man, La  Salle,  attempted  to  deprive  Marquette  and  Jolliet  of  the 
honor  you  recognize  as  theirs,  by  setting  up  that  La  Salle  had  already 
discovered  the  river. 

For  years,  on  very  grave  statements,  he  maintained  that  La  Salle 
descended  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  before  Jolliet  reached  it 
through  the  Wisconsin.  Forced  at  last  from  this  position  by  the 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  testimony  against  it,  he  seems  now  to  main- 
tain that  La  Salle  reached  the  Mississippi  by  the  Illinois  prior  to  Jol- 
liet. The  testimony  to  favor  his  later  view  is  even  more  shadowy 
than  what  seemed  to  lend  color  to  his  Ohio  dream.  He  has  led 
writers  into  the  wild  path  of  conjecture  on  conjecture  based.  The 
superficial  Gravier  echoes  his  charges  as  if  gospel  truth;  the  pages 
of  our  own  Parkman,  as  diligent  in  research  as  he  is  eloquent  in 
picturing  the  result,  show  the  malign  influence  of  Margry. 

Taken  with  the  character  of  La  Salle,  whom  he  makes  his  hero, 
he  gives  scant  praise  to  Jolliet,  in  every  way  a  superior  man,  so  far 
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^18  actual  service  to  the  country  was  concerned.  Of  Jolliet  he  says: 
**He  appears  to  have  been  simply  a  merchant,  intelligent,  well  edu- 
•cated,  courageous,  hardy,  and  enterprising."  Though  in  his  note 
he  adds:  ''He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  close  and  intelligent 
observation.  His  mathematical  acquirements  appear  to  have  been  very 
considerable." 

Honesty  is  not  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  was  not  only  honest,  but 
modest  and  free  from  envy.  The  statements  of  a  document  drawn 
up  from  conversations  by  an  unknown  hand,  teeming  with  prej- 
udice, may  be  read  for  amusement,  but  can  hardly  outweigh  in  his- 
torical value  positive  documents. 

Jolliet  was  a  map-maker;  we  have  his  maps  of  the  Mississippi  as 
drawn:  up  by  Franquelin,  the  roysd  hydrographer,  who  evidently  did 
not  know  of  La  Salle's  pretended  prior  discovery;  we  have  maps  in 
his  own  hand  in  which  Jolliet  gives  La  Salle  credit  for  attempting 
to  reach  Mexico  by  way  of  the  Ohio;  we  have  Jolliet 's  map  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  result  of  long  and  frequent  explorations;  and  we 
have  his  map  of  the  route  to  Hudson  Bay. 

His  very  maps  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  to  destroy  his 
claims.  Mr.  Parkman  says:  **I  have  also  another  manuscript  map 
made  before  the  voyage  of  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  and  apparently 
in  the  year  1673,  in  which  the  Ohio  is  represented  to  a  point  a  lit- 
tle below  Louisville,  and  over  it  is  written,  'Riviere  Ohio,  ainsy 
appellee  par  les  Iroquois  a  cause  de  sa  beaute,  par  on  le  Sieur  de  la 
Salle  est  descendu.'  The  Mississippi  is  not  represented  on  this  map ; 
but — and  this  is  very  significant  as  indicating  the  extent  of  La 
Salle's  explorations  of  the  following  year — a  small  portion  of  the 
upper  Illinois  is  laid  down."  Elsewhere  he  says :  "This  map  was 
evidently  made  before  the  voyage  of  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  and 
after  that  voyage  of  La  Salle  in  which  he  discovered  the  Illinois, 
or  at  least  tiie  Des  Plaines  branch  of  it.  It  shows  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  known  to  discharge  itself  into  the  gulf  before  Jolliet  had 
explored  it." 

But  this  map,  though  it  does  not  show  the  Mississippi,  alludes  to 
it  by  the  name  of  River  Colbert,  the  name  conferred  at  the  time  La 
Salle  descended  it.  Mr.  Harrisse,  searching  for  the  original  at 
Paris,  found  in  the  archives  a  map  answering  the  description  given 
by  our  illustrious  historian,  bearing  the  same  names  and  the  same 
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l^ends  or  notes,  but  so  far  from  its  proving  a  document  to  over- 
throw the  claim  of  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  it  proves  how  little  envy 
there  was  in  Louis  Jolliet.  **The  map,"  says  Harrisse,  **is  the  work 
of  Louis  Jolliet  himself,  for  the  section  we  have  before  us  is  traced 
in  his  hand."  Jolliet  who,  had  himself  ascended  the  Illinois,  is  thus^ 
by  ante-dating  his  own  map  of  La  Salle's  later  journey,  made  to  bear 
witness  against  himself. 

Frontenac,  in  one  of  his  passionate  dispatches,  speaks  slightingly 
of  Jolliet ;  but  that  man  left  it  to  time  to  do  him  justice,  and  in  his 
later  letters  Frontenac  does  him  justice.  Jolliet  became  king's 
hydrographer;  and  received  a  grant  of  Anticosti  Island.  He  did  not 
seek  fame  in  the  military  career,  or  empty  honors.  His  life  was  that 
of  a  pure,  high-minded,  upright  man  of  extensive  views  and  culti- 
vated mind.  He  died  apparently  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Father  Marquette  had  long  previously  preceded  him  to  the  tomb, 
dying,  as  you  know,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  whence  his 
remains  were  removed  to  Michilimackinac. 

Their  character  dimmed  by  prejudice  and  envy,  and  clouded  by 
indiscreet  zeal  for  La  Salle,  stands  higher  now  than  ever,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society  honors  itself  in  honoring  the  worthy 
son  of  the  Quebec  wheel-wright,  the  explorer  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  subject  tempts  me  to  picture  what  American  energy  has 
done  in  the  last  century  for  the  Mississippi  valley.  Where  Mar- 
quette and  Jolliet  sailed  for  days  without  meeting  a  token  of  human 
existence,  all  is  now  resonant  with  the  busy  hum  of  civilized  life. 
The  great  valley  then  tenanted  by  a  few  thousand  red  men*,  has 
now  a  population  of  twenty-three  millions,  and  produces  food  for 
millions  without  number;  its  rich  mineral  resources  are  developed, 
your  own  State  by  no  means  the  last,  as  it  is  foremost  in  energy 
and  in  scientific  research,  in  zeal  for  the  future,  and  love  for  the 
past. 
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Memoir  of  Charles  de  Langlade^ 


By  Joseph  Tassc 

Among  the  numerous  memoirs  published  by  the  State  Histoncal 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  conceming  the  primitive  epoch  of  the 
Northwest,  is  a  very  interesting  narrative,  full  of  curious  and  stir- 
ring episodes,  under  the  title  of  **  Seventy-two  Years'  Recollections 
of  Wisconsin." 

This  account  embraces  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
narrator  was  engaged,  during  many  years,  in  the  fur-trade,  which 
yielded  him  a  reasonable  competency.  Afterwards  he  retired  to 
Butte  des  Moris,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  It  was  to  that  place  that  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Draper, 
author  of  many  historical  works,  went  to  find  Captain  Grignon, 
then  almost  an  octogenarian,  and  gathered  from  his  own  lips  these 
precious  reminiscences,  which,  without  him,  would  probably  have 
been  lost  to  history.  This  visit  of  Mr.  Draper  was  made  in  1857. 
Augustin  Grignon  enjoyed  at  that  time,  spite  of  the  frosts  of  age, 
a  health  still  robust,  a  rare  fidelity  of  memory;  and  to  the  simple 
habits  of  the  olden  time,  he  joined  polished  and  agreeable  manners, 
dividing  his  leisure  between  reading  and  the  pleasures  of  fishing 
and  hunting. 

The  memoir  of  Grignon  comprises  a  hundred  printed  pages,  and 
has  the  great  merit  of  bringing  to  light  men  and  facts  before  un- 
known, and  often  of  considerable  importance.  The  persons  whom 
he  introduces  upon  the  pages  of  history,  are  almost  all  from  among 
the  Canadians,  whom  love  of  lucre  or  passion  for  adventures,  had 
attracted,  at  an  early  day,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  unexplored 


'Translated  from  the  French,  hy  Mrs.  Sarah  Falrchild  Dean.  ^  j 
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regions  of  the  West.  Many  of  them,  assuredly,  do  not  merit  the 
oblivion  which  seems  reserved  for  them;  but  none  is  more  entitled 
to  our  sympathy  and  admiration  than  Charles  de  Langlade.  For 
he  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  the  West,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  courageous  defenders  of  the  French  cause  in  Canada. 

Grignon  had  most  of  the  facts  which  he  recounts  directly  from 
the  mouth  of  this  Canadian  hero,  his  illustrious  ancestor,  which 
gives  them  more  than  ordinary  interest.  One  might,  it  is  true, 
doubt  the  impartiality  of  his  recital  if  it  had  not  been  proven  that 
Langlade  has  diminished,  rather  than  exaggerated,  the  importance 
of  the  role  played  by  himself.  We  have  been  able  to  complete  and 
correct  his  memoir  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  we  esteem  our- 
selves fortunate  in  having  been  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  res- 
toration to  history  of  a  name,  not  the  less  glorious  for  having  been 
long  forgotten. 

The  Langlade  family,  at  first  known  by  the  name  of  Mouet  de 
Moras,  came  originally  from  Castel  Sarrasin,  in  Basse  Guyenne, 
France.  Pierre  Mouet,  landlord  of  Moras,  ensign  in  a  company  in 
the  regiment  of  Carignan,  the  ancestor  of  so  many  Canadian  families, 
settled  in  1668  at  Three  Rivers.  His  children  were  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters,  namely:  Pierre,  Jacques,  R4ne,  Louis,  sumamed 
Sieur  de  la  Borde,  Michel,  Joseph,  Marie,  Madeleine,  and  Th6rtee. 
The  eldest,  Pierre,  was  also  an  ensign  in  the  army.  His  residence 
was  Three  Rivers;  and  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Jutras,  he 
had  several  children,  whose  baptismal  names  were :  Marie,  FranQoise, 
Marie  Josette,  Jean  Baptiste,  Marie  Marguerite,  Didace,  Augustin, 
and  Isabelle. 

Augustin  was  bom  at  Three  Rivers  in  the  month  of  September, 
1703.  Hence  Grignon 's  memoir  errs  in  stating  that  Augustin  first 
saw  light  in  France,  that  he  early  served  in  the  French  army,  and 
that  probably  through  the  example  of  many  relatives  who  had 
enlisted,  he  decided  to  go  and  seek  his  fortune  in  Canada.*  He 
was  the  first  who  bore  the  name  **  Sieur  de  Langlade, ''f  which  con- 


•  We  yenture  to  make  this  correction  of  the  Dictionaire  Oenealogique  des  PamiUM 
Canadienn^,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Tanguay,  and  of  the  Re^sterg  (1695-1761)  of  the  former 
mission  of  Mackinaw ;  and  for  the  information  enabling  me  to  do  bo,  I  am  Indebted  to  the 
Rey.  B.  Jacker,  missionary  at  St.  Ignace,  Michigan. 

t  His  name  was  written  by  the  Mackinaw  missionaries  in  the  "Registers  of  Estates," 
with  the  following  variations :  M.  d'Anglade,  M.  de  TAnglade,  M.  Langlade,  M.  Augustin 
Mouet  de  r  Anglade,  M.  Augustin  Mouet,  M.  Augustin  de  Langlade,  Messlre  Augustin 
de  TAnglade,  Messire  Augustin  Maras  de  Langlade ;  but  Augustin  de  Langlade's  signa- 
ture was  invariably  Langlade. 
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tinued  thereafter  attached  to  the  family  of  which  he  became  the 
head. 

Augustin  de  Langlade  engaged  early  in  the  fur-trade^  and  to  that 
end  settled  at  Mackinac,  or  Michillimackinac.*  This  post  was  tiien 
a  very  important  one  in  that  business.  It  was  the  principal  sta- 
tion where  the  tribes  of  the  West  came  to  exchange  the  producti 
of  the  chase  for  European  merchandise.  The  savages  had,  moreover, 
a  profound  respect  for  this  island,  which  they  regarded  as  the  favor- 
ite abode  of  their  Manitous.  It  was  indeed  worthy  to  be  the  re- 
sort of  their  spirits,  for  it  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  has  been 
appropriately  called  by  tourists  the  ** Venice  of  the  Lakes.'' 

Augustin  de  Langlade  established  a  considerable  commerce  in 
peltry;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  obtained,  according  to  usage,  a  li- 
cense from  the  French  government.  He  married  at  Mackinaw, 
Domitilde,  widow  of  Daniel  Villeneuve,  the  sister  of  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Ottawas,  the  king  Nissowaquet,t  called  by  the  Can- 
adians La  Pourche — The  Fork;  and  this  alliance  contributed  not 
a  little  to  give  him  great  influence  over  that  numerous  tribe. 

Madam  Langlade,  by  her  marriage  with  Daniel  ViUeneuve,  had 
had  several  children;  Daniel,  Anne,  Marie  Louise  Therese,  Jean 
Baptiste,  Agathe,  Constant  Stanislas.  Daniel  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 1712 ;  Anne,  on  the  eighth  of  April,  1735,  was  married  to  An- 
toine  Guyori,  and  again  in  1745  to  one  B.  Blondeau;  Marie  Louise 
Th4r6se,  on  the  second  of  October,  1736,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  mar- 
ried Claude  Germain  Gautier  de  Vierville — concerning  a  son  of  this 
marriage,  more  hereafter.  Agathe,  bom  in  February,  1724,  was 
married  to  M.  Souligny,  a  severe  and  cruel  man.  She  survived 
him,  subsequently  marrying  Amable  Grignon,  and  died  at  Green  Bay 
at  a  great  age,  leaving  no  children.  The  Grignon  memoir  erron- 
eously affirms  that  these  children  were  the  fruit  of  the  marriage  of 
Augustin  de  Langlade  and  Madam  Villeneuve,  and  that  Agathe 
was  the  eldest.  Charles  Michel  de  Langlade  was  bom  at  Mackinaw, 
near  the  beginning  of  May,  1729 — ^not  1724,  as  the  Grignon  nar- 
rative states — and  was  baptized  on  the  ninth  day  of  that  month. 

Thus  isolated  from  civilization,  our  young  islander  was  enabled, 
meantime,    to    gather   other   knowledge    than    that    ordinarily    ac- 


*  These  are  variouB  forms  of  this  savage  name :  Michlllmakinaw,  Michillimakioac,  Mich- 
Uimakenac,  Michilimakina,  Michlliakimawk,  Mlchilinaaqnina,  Miscilemackina,  Misell- 
mackinack,  Misllemaklnak,  MissUimakina,  Missillmaklnac,  Mlssilimaklnak,  MlssiU- 
maqolna,  MissHimaqnhiak. 


tThe  Mackinaw  registers  say  Nlssaonakouad. 
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quired  under  the  itinerant  wigwam;  a  successor  to  P^re  Marquette^ 
probably  Father  Du  Jaunay/  gave  him  lessons,  and  commenced 
his  education.  If  circumstances  were  unfavorable  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  mental  culture,  he  could  at  least  have  his  belligerant 
instincts  awakened  at  a  very  early  age,  and  enter  upon  the  stem 
avocation  of  war. 

A  singular  circumstance  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  a 
serious  engagement,  at  an  age  when  the  noise  of  arms,  ordinarily, 
inspires  only  fear.  In  1734,  the  Ottawas  became  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  a  savage  tribe  allied  to  the  English.  Twice  the 
"young  men"  had  attempted  the  assault,  and  twice  they  had  been 
repiilsed.  The  French  conunandant  at  Mackinaw  vainly  solicited 
them  to  renew  the  attack;  they  obstinately  refused.  At  last,  the 
great  chief  La  Fourche,  like  all  savages — superstitious,  believed 
himself  to  have  seen  in  a  dream  that  the  enemy  could  only  be  put 
to  rout  by  having  young  Langlade  accompany  the  expedition.  En- 
treaties were  urged  with  the  father,  who  permitted  his  son  to  join 
the  Ottawas;  but  like  Chevalier  Bayard  in  the  olden  time,  the 
young  hero  was  pledged  never  to  dishonor  him  in  the  "train  des 
armes."  The  Ottawas  full  of  new  confidence,  rushed  with  ardor 
to  attack  the  village  of  the  enemy,  which  they  took  possession  of 
with  the  terrible  war-whoop  used  by  the  savages  in  combat  Many 
scalps  were  secured  and  brought  back  to  ornament  the  huts  of  the 
victors. 

This  lad  was  evidently  protected  by  some  powerful  Manitou;  as 
the  ottawas  only  took  up  the  war  hatchet  when  they  were  ac- 
companied by  some  one  whom  the  spirits  protected.  This  fact  ex- 
plains the  remarkable  influence  which  he  had  from  the  very  first 
over  this  tribe,  always  so  friendly  to  France. 

The  Grignon  memoir  says  that  Augustin  and  Charles  de  Lang- 
lade, about  1745,  removed  from  Mackinaw  to  the  Bay  des  Puants,t 


•  The  Jesnit  miBsionarlefl  who  at  this  period  resided  at  Mackinaw,  were  Pather  Du  Jan- 
nay  and  Father  ao.  Cognar.  It  appears  by  the  post-register  that  Father  J.  B.  Lamorlnto 
preached  there  In  1741,  1747,  and  1752.  Fathers  Le  Franc  and  Dn  Jannay  seemed  to 
liaye  lived  In  lCa<ddnaw  without  interruption  from  1748  even  to  1760,  or  later. 

t  The  ReaaUon  de$  Jetviies,  1698,  contains  the  f oUowinir  on  the  subject  of  "Bale  dea 
Poants :"  "A  peninsula,  or  very  narrow  neck  of  land  separates  Lake  Superior  from  an- 
other lake,  which  we  call  the  "Lac  des  Puants"— Lake  of  Bad  Odore— which  also  empties 
into  our  fresh  water  sea,  by  a  mouth  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  about  ten 
leairnes  further  west  than  the  Sault.  mis  third  Lake  extends  between  the  west  and  south- 
west; that  is  to  say.  from  the  north  to  the  west,  more  towards  the  west,  and  is  almost  aa 
large  as  our  lake,  and  is  inhabited  by  other  people  of  an  unknown  tongue — that  Is,  neither 
Algonquin  nor  Huron.  This  people  are  called  "les  Puants."  not  by  reason  of  any  bad  odor 
peculiar  to  them,  but  because  they  claim  to  have  come  from  the  shores  of  a  far  distant  Lake 
towards  the  north,  whose  waters  are  salt.  They  caU  themselves  the  people  'de  1  eau 
puante'— of  the  putrid  or  bad  water."  ^,y  .....  .,  , .  ._ 
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known  now  by  the  less  prosaic  name  of  Green  Bay.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  ns  doubtful,  for  the  Mackinaw  registers  appear  to 
show  that  the  Langlades  continued  in  that  island  till  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  resided 
alternately  in  both  places  where  they  had  trading  establishments. 
According  to  the  memoir  above  mentioned,  the  Langlades  had  first 
pitched  their  tents  on  Fox  River,  and  thus  became  the  principal 
proprietors  of  the  neighboring  soil,  then  covered  with  dense  forests 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Around  them  settled  de  Souligny,  a 
savage  Menomonee  chief,  called  by  the  Canadians  M.  Caron,  and 
some  half-breeds.  Such  was  the  infancy  of  the  State  of  "Wiscon- 
sin— such  the  first  civilizing  movement  in  these  solitary  forests. 

These  new  <5olonists  were  tolerably  well  received  by  the  savages, 
who  roved  in  the  neighborhood.  Only  the  tribe  commanded  by  a 
chief  named  Tepakenenee,  who  lived  some  miles  distant,  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  village  of  Marinette  or  Menomonee, 
sometimes  threatened  to  seize  the  stores  of  Langlade,  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  give  him  and  his  associates  presents.  But  Langlade, 
not  easily  moved,  contented  himself  with  replying  to  those  who 
made  the  threats:  **My  friends,  if  you  come  here  to  be  thrashed, 
we  can  measure  our  strength  on  the  other  side  of  the  River,  and 
there  give  you  the  pleasure  you  seek."  The  savages  who  knew  the 
courage  of  Langlade,  were  careful  to  withdraw  the  provocation. 

This  same  Tepakenenee  had,  sometime  afterwards,  a  quarrel 
with  a  trader  named  St.  Germain,  at  the  mouth  of  Menomonee 
River,  and  stabbed  him  mortally.  This  crime  did  not  go  unpun- 
ished. Upon  returning  from  a  journey  to  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
he  had  a  difference  with  an  Indian,  who  ended  arguments  by  coolly 
lodging  a  ball  in  his  head. 

About  this  time,  a  blacksmith  named  Amiot,  of  French  origin, 
came  to  settle  in  Green  Bay,  and  carry  on  his  trade.  An  Indian, 
Ishquaketa,  having  one  day  given  him  a  hatchet  to  mend,  came 
a  little  while  after  to  claim  his  utensil,  offering  to  Amiot,  as  waa 
the  custom,  a  skin  as  the  price  of  his  work.  The  latter,  it  appears, 
had  not  a  very  faithful  memory,  and  denied  that  the  savage  had  left 
with  him  a  hatchet  to  be  repaired.  The  savage  replied  vehemently, 
claiming  his  hatchet  with  loud  cries.  Losing  patience,  Amiot 
seized  him  by  the  neck,  and  burned  him  frightfully  with  his  red- 
hot  tongs.    The  Indian,  wild  with  rage,  dealt  him  in  turn  a  stroke 
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of  the  hatchet  on  the  head,  which  stretched  him  unconscious.  The 
savage  instantly  repaired  to  Langlade  to  announce  to  him  fhe 
terrible  act  of  vengence  to  which  he  had  been  hurried.  **I  have 
killed  the  blacksmith/'  he  said.  *'Why  have  you  done  that?*'  re- 
plied Langlade.  **Whyt  See  here  how  he  burned  me!  I  did  it  to 
defend  myself!'* 

Langlade  ran  to  the  shop  of  Amiot,  to  aid  him  if  not  too  late.  On 
his  arrival,  the  blacksmith  still  breathed;  but  he  was  frightfully 
wounded.  Langlade  had  him  carried  to  the  house  where  he  lived, 
and  confided  him  to  the  care  of  an  Indian  woman  who  claimed 
skill  in  medicine. 

Thanks  to  the  treatment  of  this  woman  of  the  forest,  Amiot  re- 
gained his  strength  rapidly,  and  his  recovery  was  certain;  when 
one  day  a  brother  of  the  cruel  Tepakenenee  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing himself  into  his  room  under  pretense  of  desiring  to  see  the 
sick  man.  Entering  the  apartment,  the  Indian  went  close  to 
Amiot,  and,  with  a  blow  from  his  knife,  put  an  end  to  his  days. 
The  Indian  woman  who  had  Amiot  under  her  care,  having  de- 
manded the  reason  of  his  crime,  he  replied  that  he  had  taken  pity 
on  the  blacksmith,  and  that  he  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  his  suffer- 
ings. 

The  inhabitants  of  Green  Bay  did  not  see  it  in  the  same  light, 
and  would  at  once  have  made  him  expiate  his  crime;  but  he,  fore- 
seeing the  fate  which  awaited  him,  fled  to  some  distant  region.  The 
murderer  waited  till  calm  was  restored,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Bay,  where  he  shortly  after  perished  in  a  drunken  affray.  Strange 
to  tell,  his  assassin  was  at  almost  the  same  time  mortally  stricken 
by  the  knife  of  another  Indian.  It  was  a  renewed  and  terrible  ap- 
plication of  those  words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom — ^**  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

The  Outagamies  or  Foxes  were  established  at  this  epoch,  at  the 
Little  Butte  des  Morts,  on  the  west  bank  of  Fox  River,  about  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  Green  Bay.  In  imitation  of  the  Ottawas,  who 
claim  possession  of  the  river  of  that  name,  they  required  pay  from 
every  canoe  that  went  up  or  down  that  stream.  As  soon  as  th^ 
perceived  a  craft,  they  lighted  a  torch  at  the  top  of  their  post  of 
observation,  to  indicate  to  the  voyageurs  that  they  must  approach 
the  shore  and  pay  the  exacted  tribute.     To  refuse  compliance  with 
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this  imposition,  was  to  expose  themselves  to  the  discontent  of  the 
Poxes,  and  to  acts  of  pillage. 

For  a  long  time  this  exaction  weighed  upon  the  traders,  who 
complained  many  times  to  the  commandants  of  the  Western  posts, 
and  even  to  the  governor  of  Canada.  But,  their  representations 
not  having  had  any  effect,  Captain  Morand,  of  French  origin,  and 
one  of  the  principal  traders  of  the  country,  finally  decided  to  or- 
ganize an  expedition  against  them,  which  had  the  effect  to  drive 
them  from  their  villages,  to  kill  a  great  number,  and  to  crowd 
them  away  into  the  forest. 

The  Sacs,  who  had  killed  Captain  de  Villiers,  commandant  of  the 
little  garrison  at  Green  Bay,  in  a  difficulty  which  he  had  with 
them,  were  also  severely  punished.  Charles  de  Langlade  at  the 
head  of  the  inhabitants  of  Green  Bay,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  which  was  made  with  a  view  to  avenging  the  death  of 
this  French  officer. 

While  Charles  de  Langlade  thus  exhibited  his  courage  in  the  ob- 
scure combats  of  tribe  against  tribe,  events  in  Canada  were  becom- 
ing complicated,  and  threatened  to  take  a  serious  turn.  Grave  dif- 
ficulties had  arisen  between  France  and  England  in  Acadia,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  the  frontier  boundaries;  and, 
although  peace  still  existed,  there  had  even  already  been  some 
bloody  encounters  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  was  evident  that  on 
either  side  the  first  occasion  would  be  seized  to  come  to  blows.  Thus, 
the  killing  of  a  French  officer,  M.  de  Jumonville,  sent  as  an  envoy 
to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  thirty  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of 
summoning  the  English  to  evacuate  entrenchments  raised  by  them 
near  the  Ohio,  was  the  signal  for  that  long  and  terrible  seven  years' 
war  which  kindled  the  fires  of  tw^o  continents,  and  led  to  conse- 
quences so  disastrous  to  France. 

Vaudreuil,  governor  of  the  colony,  took  the  necessary  measures  to 
cope  with  the  enera3%  and  hastened  to  arm  the  regular  troops,  and 
the  Canadian  militia.  The  savages  of  the  Northwest,  joined  to 
the  coiireurs  de  hois,  so  numerous  at  that  time,  also  furnished  a  val- 
uable contingent;  and  he,  without  hesitation,  confided  this  com- 
mand to  Charles  de  Langlade,  whose  exploits  were  already  well- 
known  to  him.  United  to  the  savages  by  the  ties  of  blood,  by  sim- 
ilarity of  habit,  familiar  with  their  dialects,  and  with  their  modes 
of  warfare,  of  acknowledged  bravery  and  ability,  enjoying  unques- 
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tionable  authority  and  influence,  Langlade  was  exactly  the  man  for 
the  situation.* 

At  his  appeal,  the  tomahawk  is  unearthed,  the  tribes  incite  them- 
selves with  enthusiasm,  and  a  crowd  of  savage  warriors  gather 
around  the  folds  of  the  French  flag.  We  find  at  the  head  of  these 
Indian  bands  many  celebrated  chiefs;  among  others,  it  is  believed, 
the  famous  Pontiac,  who  some  years  later  became  illustrious  by  his 
conspiracy  against  the  English. 

After  organizing  his  forces,  Langlade  received  orders  to  direct 
his  steps  with  all  haste  towards  Fort  Duquesne,  of  which  General 
Braddock,  recently  arrived  from  England  with  veteran  troops,  was 
about  to  attempt  to  acquire  possession  in  order  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio. 

Langlade  arrived  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
1755.  Le  Sieur  de  la  Perade,  as  well  as  some  French  and  Lidians, 
sent  to  observe  the  hostile  army  whose  least  movements  were 
watched,  announced  on  the  eighth  of  July  that  it  was  only  a  half 
day's  journey  from  the  Monongahela — the  Malen^eiUee  of  the 
Canadians — and  that  it  was  advancing  in  three  columns.  On  the 
receipt  of  these  tidings,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Duquesne  decided 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy;  and,  for  this  purpose,  De 
Beaujeu  organized  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  French, 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty  Lidians. 

Leaving  the  fort  on  the  ninth  of  July,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  De  Beaujeu  found  himself  at  half  past  twelve  in  the 
presence  of  the  English,  just  at  the  instant  when  they  halted  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Monongahela,  to  take  their  dinner.  The 
French  and  Lidians  had  not  yet  been  perceived  by  the  enemy;  and 
they  placed  themselves  carefully  in  ambush  in  the  ravines  and 
thick  woods,  which  formed  an  impassable  belt  on  the  steep  bank  in 
front  of  them.f 

Langlade  comprehended  at  once  all  the  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  hastened  to  De  Beaujeu  to  beg  him  to  commence  the  ac- 
tion; but  that  officer  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties.  Unwill- 
ing thus  to  relinquish  his  purpose,   he  then   called  together  the 


*  By  a  paper  in  the  Mackinaw  register,  dated  March  28,  1750,  we  see  that  Langlade 
was  then  a  cadet  in  the  army. 

t  This  detail  of  the  Grignon  account  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  M.  de  Oodef  roy,  an 
•'officer  in  the  Port  Dnquesne  garrison."  "The  party  of  M.  de  Beaojea  advanced  for  at- 
tack about  three  and  a  half  leagaes  from  Fort  Dnquesne.  where  the  enemy  were  at  dinner." 
This  memoir  has  been  published  by  Mr.  John  O.  Shea  in  his  Relations  divers  sur  la  ha- 
iaiOe  <fM  Maitengueulee. 
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Indian  chiefs,  showed  them  the  importance  of  an  inmiediate  at- 
tack upon  the  English,  and  advised  them  to  go  and  demand  an 
order  to  commence  battle.  De  Beaujeu  gave  them  a  no  more  sat- 
isfactory reply.  Langlade  then  made  a  second  appeal  to  the  French 
commander,  and  insisted  energetically  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  attack  upon  the  enemy.  **If  we  are  going  to  fight/'  he 
said,  **we  must  do  it  while  the  English,  not  suspecting  danger,  have 
laid  aside  their  arms,  or  when  they  are  fording  the  River,  for  they 
are  too  far  superior  in  numbers  for  us  to  resist  them  in  open  coun- 
try." De  Beaujeu  was  evidently  discouraged  by  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  hesitated  what  course  to  take;  but  finally  putting 
an  end  to  his  indecision,  he  ordered  the  attack. 

The  action  commenced  with  vigor,  and  took  the  army  of  Brad- 
dock  by  surprise.  Officers  and  soldiers  ran  to  their  arms  with  such 
precipitation  that  many  of  the  leaders  still  had  their  napkins  on 
their  breasts  when  found  among  the  dead.  As  they  occupied  lower 
ground  than  the  French,  they  fired  over  their  heads,  and  only  hit 
a  small  number.  The  French  and  Indians,  meanwhile,  concealed 
behind  the  trees  were,  so  to  speak,  invisible;  and  they  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  by  a  terrible  fusillade,  which  scattered  death  and 
consternation  among  the  English  battalions.  At  last  the  soldiers 
of  Braddock  took  flight,  and  both  the  Canadians  and  Indians  charged 
upon  them  with  tomahawks,  forcing  them  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  where  many  of  them  were 
drowned. 

This  was  a  disastrous  day  for  the  English.  Braddock,  who 
wished  to  make  war  after  the  European  manner  in  the  forests  of 
the  Ohio,  and  had  been  imwilling  to  take  advice  from  any  one,  paid 
for  his  temerity  with  his  life,  and  the  loss  of  the  largest  part  of 
his  army.  The  bodies  of  some  hundred  soldiers,  and  many  officers, 
strewed  the  battle  field,  and  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Virginia  militia,  commanded 
by  Washington,  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  fragments  of  the 
English  army,  that  portion  of  the  savages  who  did  not  loiter  to 


*  There  were  counted  dead  on  the  battle-field  six  hundred  men  ;  on  the  retreat  about  four 
hundred ;  alonfir  a  little  stream  three  hundred.  Their  total  loss  was  reckoned  at  twelve 
hundred  and  seyenty :  other  accounts  place  It  at  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  and  even 
veventeen  hundred.  The  wounded  were  abandoned,  and  almost  all  perished  in  the  woods. 
Of  one  hundred  and  sixty  officers,  only  six  escaped.  Several  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken ; 
also,  a  hundred  covered  wairons.  the  military  chest  and  the  effects  of  the  ofllcers,  who  were 
well  equipped.  The  last  was  the  booty  of  the  Savages  and  Canadians. — Memoir»  <fef 
Pouchot,  vol.  1,  p.  37. 
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pillage  the  dead,  would  not  in  all  probability  have  spared  a  solitary- 
soldier  to  tell  the  story  of  their  sanguinary  defeat.* 

The  French  did  not  lose  thirty  men,  and  the  most  of  these  were 
killed  not  by  the  English  balls,  but  by  the  branches  of  the  trees 
which  sheltered  them,  and  which  were  violently  torn  oflf  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  This  victory  was  the  more  brilliant 
because  the  French  had  only  an  inferior  force  with  which  to  oppose 
the  army  of  Braddock,  numbering  at  least  two  thousand  men,  which 
constrained  Washington  to  say:  **We  have  been  beaten,  shamefully 
beaten,  by  a  handful  of  Frenchmen.*' 

After  the  rout  of  the  English,  Langlade  took  energetic  measures 
to  prevent  the  savages  from  seizing  the  stores  of  liquors  belonging 
to  the  enemy;  for,  once  under  the  influence  of  the  liquid  fire,  they 
might  have  been  carried  to  excesses  which  would  have  tarnished 
the  glory  of  a  day  so  fortunate.  Frustrated  in  their  attempt,  the 
Indians  set  about  searching  the  bodies  of  the  English  dead,  lying 
by  hundreds  on  the  bloody  field.  Many  of  the  officers  wore  rich 
uniforms,  and  they  despoiled  them  of  every  valuable  article  they 
might  have  upon  them. 

Besides  the  Indians  many  Canadians  took  part  in  the  combat 
imder  the  command  of  Langlade;  among  others,  his  brother-in-law, 
Souligny,  his  nephew,  Gautier  de  Vierville,  Pierre  Queret,  La 
Choisie,  La  Fortune,  Amable  de  Gere,  Philip  de  Rocheblave,  and 
Louis  Hamelin.  All  won,  by  their  brave  conduct,  the  congratula- 
tions of  their  chief. 

The  Indians  were  not  alone  in  their  desire  to  despoil  the  van^ 
quished.  La  Choisie  having  found  on  the  battle-field  the  body  of  an 
English  officer  dressed  in  a  rich  uniform,  Philip  de  Rocheblave 
claimed  to  have  discovered  it  at  the  same  moment.  The  foi^ner  took 
possession  of  the  well-filled  purse  of  ,the  officer;  but  the  latter 
maintained  loudly  that  he  had  an  equal  right  to  it,  and  they  sep- 
arated after  exchanging  more  than  one  bitter  word.  However  it 
may  have  been.  La  Choisie  was  assassinated  during  the  following 
night,  and  the  purse  disputed  with  him  by  de  Rocheblave  was  not 
found  upon  him.     Quite  naturally  the  tragical  end  of  La  Choisie 


♦  The  rout  became  general.  All  the  English  took  to  flight,  carrying  with  them  their 
wounded  General.  Terror  seized  even  those  who  had  taken  no  part  In  this  combat.  Don- 
bar's  army  encamped  nearly  twenty  leagues  from  the  fleld  of  action,  deserted  their  camp 
and  Joined  the  fngltiTes.  who  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Fort  Cumberland,  the  longest 
fligh*t  on  record.  The  French  pursued  the  Ensflish  till  fear  of  sbme  ambuscade  made  them 
retrace  their  steps,  for  they  had  no  suspicion  that  they  had  struck  their  foes  with  so 
great  a  panic. — Notice  of  Daniel  Hycinthc  Marie  Uenard  de  Beaujeau,  by  John  G.  Shea. 
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was  attributed  to  de  Rocheblave,  but  his  guilt  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. De  Rocheblave  was  the  uncle  of  Pierre  de  Rocheblave,  who 
became  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  North  West 
Fur  Company,  and  had  a  seat  in  the  old  legislative  assembly  at 
Quebec. 

Many  of  the  details  now  given  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
writers  who  have  recounted  the  battle  of  the  Mcmongahela.  They 
are  neither  recorded  in  the  elaborate  narrative  of  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, author  of  History  of  Braddock^s  Expedition,  nor  in  the  of- 
ficial reports  collected  in  the  archives  of  the  Minister  of  War,  at 
Paris. 

One  might  be  surprised  at  the  decisive  part  taken  by  Langlade  in 
this  battle,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  American  history;  but 
the  numerous  proofs  given  by  him  of  military  genius,  the  similar 
brilliant  services  which  he  would  have  rendered  some  years  later  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  if  only  his  urgent  advice  had  been  taken,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  make  it  evident  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  honor  of  this  victory  belongs  entirely  to  Langlade. 

Langlade  is  not,  however,  alone  in  affirming  that  he  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  battle.  An  English  general,  and  an  English 
officer,  writing  some  years  afterwards,  affirm  that  Langlade  alone 
could  claim  the  merit  of  this  brilliant  triumph.  Thomas  Anburey, 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne,  wrote  in  1777  from 
the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain:  ''We  are  expecting  the  Ottawas. 
They  are  led  by  M.  de  Saint  Luc  and  M.  de  Langlade,  both  great 
partisans  of  the  French  cause  in  the  last  war;  the  latter  is  the  per- 
son who,  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  which  he  now  commands,  planned 
and  executed  the  defect  of  General  Braddock.''* 

Burgoyne,  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the  aforesaid  army, 
expressed  himself  in  a  no  less  formal  manner,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
George  Gtermain,  dated  Skenesborough,  July  the  eleventh,  1777: 
**I  am  informed,"  says  he,  ''that  the  Ottawas  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  who  are  two  days  march  from  us,  are  brave  and  faithful, 
and  that  they  practice  war  and  not  pillage.  They  are  under  the 
orders  of  a  M.  Saint  Luc,  a  Canadian  of  merit,  and  one  of  the  best 
partisans  of  the  French  cause  during  the  last  war,  and  of  a  M.  de 
Langlade,  the  very  man  who  with  these  tribes  projected  and  ex- 
ecuted Braddock's  defeat,  "f 


*  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  North  America;   London  edition,  1701,  Vol.  1,  p.  315. 

i  State  of  the  Eaepedition  from  Canada,  pi.  10.  C^ r\r\r^]t> 
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It  will  be  remarked  that  these  two  passages  just  cited,  were  writ- 
ten many  days  before  the  arrival  of  Langlade  in  the  camp  of  Bnr- 
goyne,  and  that  consequently  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  in- 
spired them.  Burgoyne  and  Anburey  point  out  the  decisive  part 
taken  by  Langlade  in  the  victory  of  the  Monongahela  as  a  fact  fully 
recognized  by  the  English  military,  at  a  time  when  it  was  easy  to 
be  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  each  person  in  the 
then  late  war. 

Pouchot,  an  officer  of  the  French  army,  says  in  his  Memoirs  i* 
^^The  battle  of  the  Monongahela  was  the  most  fierce  and  glorious 
in  which  savages  ever  engaged,  and  to  them  we  ought  to  give  the 
glory  of  it  owing  to  their  unerring  fire." 

If  the  savages  greatly  aided  the  French  troops  in  gaining  this 
brilliant  victory,  should  not  we  attribute  a  large  part  of  their  suc- 
eess  to  their  principal  commander — ^Langlade  T 

In  respect  to  Beaujeu,  it  is  only  just  to  mention,  that  the  other 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Monongahela  represented  him  in  a  more 
favorable  light  than  the  preceding  recital. 

According  to  one  of  themf  he  had  been  obliged,  before  leaving 
Fort  Duquesne,  to  go  to  meet  Braddock's  army,  to  contend  with 
the  fears  of  the  Indians,  who  hesitated  to  march  against  an  enemy 
superior  in  numbers,  and  he  encouraged  them  to  follow  him  by  these 
energetic  words:  ^'I  am  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  enemy. 
What!  will  you  allow  your  father  to  go  alone?  I  am  sure  to  con- 
quer them."  He  was  prepared  for  death  by  receiving  the  holy 
communion  with  a  party  of  his  soldiers  the  evening  before  the 
battle;  and  he  had  shown  great  courage  and  rare  skill  as  a  com- 
mander, not  losing  a  single  instant  in  commencing  the  attack,  and 
falling  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy.  After  the 
death  of  Beaujeu,  Dumas,  his  lieutenant,  took  command  of  the 
troops,  and  at  their  head  bravely  finished  the  victory  already  com- 
menced. 

Other  narratives^  of  the  battle  are  full  of  the  same  representa- 


•  Vol.  1.  p.  87. 

t  ttelation  from  the  time  the  forces  left  Quebec  op  to  the  80th  of  September,  1755,  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Minister  of  War  at  Paris. 

tWe  read  in  a  Relation  du  oombat  du  9  Juttlet,  1755,  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Minister  of  War  at  Paris,  the  following  details  of  the  victory  at  Mo- 
nongahela: "M.  de  Beanjen  made  the  attack  with  such  spirit,  that  the  enemy, 
who  awaited  ns  in  the  best  pofifeible  order,  seemed  amased;  but  when  their  artil- 
lery, charged  with  cartridges,  began  to  Are,  our  troops  were  shaken  in  their 
turn.  The  Indians  also,  terrified  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  rather  than  by 
the  mischief  they  produced,  began  to  lose  ground.  When  M.  de  Beaujeu  was 
killed,  M.  Dumas  immediately  set  about  re-anlmating  his  detachment;  he  ordered  the 
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tions.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that,  without  wish* 
ing  to  strip  from  De  Beaiijeu  and  Dumas  the  glory  which  properly 
belongs  to  them,  we  may  claim  for  Langlade  a  large  share  of  this 
brilliant  victory.* 

After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  Langlade  probably  returned  to 
Green  Bay,  land  then  went  back  again  the  following  year  to  enter 
the  service  at  Fort  Duquesne.  We  possess  few  details  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  we  know  that  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1756,  Dumas,  com- 
mander at  Fort  Duquesne,  sent  him  secretly  at  the  head  of  a  certain 
number  of  French  and  Lidians,  to  ascertain  whether  the  English 
were  making  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio.  Dumas' 
order  is  couched  in  the  following  terms:  ** Dumas,  Chevalier  of  the 
Royal  and  Military  order  of  St.  Louis,  Captain  of  Lifantry;  Com- 
mandant of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries:  It  is  ordered  that  Sieur 
Langlade,  Ensign  of  Lifantry,  start  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  French  and  Lidians,  to  go  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Cumberland. 

**Li  case  the  savages  prefer  to  quit  the  great  highway,  Sieur 
Langlade  will,  with  the  French,  detach  himself  from  them,  in  order 
to  follow  them;  the  principal  object  of  his  mission  being  to  exam- 
ine if  the  enemy  is  making  any  movement  in  those  parts. 

'*He  will  march  with  caution  and  distrust,  to  avoid  all  surprises 
and  any  ambuscade.  If  he  strike  in  conjunction  with  his  Indian 
allies,  he  will  employ  all  his  talent  to  prevent  them  from  the  exer- 
cise of  any  cruelty  upon  those  who  may  fall  into  their  hands. 

''Done  at  Fort  Duquesne,  the  ninth  of  August,  1756." 

A  little  time  after,  Dumas  confided  to  him  a  new  expedition,  with 
instructions  to  approach  the  English  frontier  and  endeavor  to  cap- 
ture some  soldier  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  obtain'  information  of 
their  intentions. 

Langlade  succeeded  in  approaching  near  to  a  fort  of  the 
enemy,  and  taking,  under  cover  of  the  night,  a  sentinel 
prisoner,  who  acknowledged  that  an  English  officer  was  ex- 
I)ected   to     arrive    at     that     post    in    a    few    minutes,    with   la 


officers  who  led  the  savagei,  by  extendbiir  themselvei  from  each  winir,  to  take  th« 
enemy  on  the  flank,  at  the  same  time  that  himself*  Monslear  de  Llgnery*  and  the 
other  officers  In  command  of  the  French,  wonld  attack  the  front.  This  order 
was  executed  so  promptly,  that  the  enemy,  already  in  the  act  of  shontlng,  'Long 
live  the  King.'  had  all  thev  could  do  to  defend  themselves.  The  combat  was 
obstinate  on  both  sides,  and  eraccess  for  a  long  time  donbtfnl;  but  at  last  the 
enemy  gave  way.  The  root  was  complete.  •  •  •  Snch  success,  which  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  inequality  of  the  forces,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
experience  of  Monsieur  Dumas,  and  of  the  activity  and  bravery  of  the  officers  under 
his  orders" 

•  In  a  note  in  De  Peyster*6f  Mi9oellanie9,  reference  is  made  to  Langlade  as  a  "French 
officer  who  had  been  Instrumental  in  defeating  General  Braddock/'.  _  ^,  _ iL 
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considerable  sum  of  money.  Unwilling  to  permit  the  escape 
of  such  a  prize,  Langlade  placed  himself  with  some  men  in 
ambush  close  to  the  road  by  which  the  bearer  of  this  precious  de- 
posit must  pass.  It  was  in  winter.  Suddenly  steps  were  heard 
upon  the  frozen  snow.  It  was  the  guard,  who  preceded  the  sleigh 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  treasure.  The  ambuscade  passed, 
Langlade  and  a  French  officer  sprang  to  the  horses'  heads,  to  arrest 
their  course;  but  the  inopportune  bark  of  a  dog  having  given  the 
alarm,  the  English  officer,  suspecting  an  ambush,  instantly  turned 
back.  Langlade  threw  Jiimself  at  once  into  the  vehicle,  driven 
along  at  a  full  gallop,  and  vainly  essayed  to  gain  the  mastery  of  the 
English  officer.  The  latter  drew  his  pistol,  and  pointed  it  at  his 
assailant.  Langlade  seized  the  weapon,  and  averted  its  deadly  aim. 
The  officer,  in  his  desperation,  lashed  alternately  his  horses  and  the 
bleeding  shoulders  of  Langlade,  who,  finding  it  too  hot  for  him, 
leaped  precipitately  from  the  sled,  uttering  maledictions  upon  his 
discomfiture.  Langlade  enjoyed  relating  this  incident  in  his  mili- 
tary career;  and,  after  the  war,  he  frequently  met  the  English  offi- 
cer in  question,  with  whom  he  liked  to  laugh  over  the  recollecti<Hi 
of  his  misadventure. 

In  1757,  Langlade  came  down  from  the  West  at  the  head  of 
several  hundred  Indians,  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  Montcalm, 
then  on  the  eve  of  becoming  more  seriously  engaged.*  He  took 
part  in  the  grand  council  held  at  Montreal  during  the  summer,  in 
which  the  tribes  of  the  West  declared  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  that  they 
were  ready  to  obey  his  wishes,  and  to  march  to  the  destruction  of 
Port  George.  The  English  were  entrenched  in  that  stronghold, 
situated  on  the  border  of  Lake  George,  and  it  was  important  to 
destroy  it,  in  order  to  prevent  their  incursions  upon  the  Canadian 
frontier. 

It  is  known  by  a  letter  from  Montcalm  dated  July  twenty-fifth, 
1757,  that  Langlade  took  part  in  a  rather  important  expedition 
previous  to  the  taking  of  Port  George,  which  had  the  best  results. 
'*The  Ottawas  that  I  have  sent  to  the  lake  shore,'*  says  he,  **had 
conceived  the  project  of  making  an  attack  on  the  English  barges; 
where  Messieurs  de  Corbiere,  de  Langlade,  Hertel  de  Chambly,  de 

*  Montcalm  In  a  letter  of  July,  1757,  mentioned  their  arrlral  near  Fort  George  In  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "Last  month  a  thousand  savages  arrived  from  the  upper  country,  many  of 
whom  came  four  and  five  hundred  leagues.  It  is  no  small  task  to  make  the  tedious  sojourn 
of  troops  like  these  profitable." 
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Chevalier  de  Meloises,  and  La  Chapelle*  were  sent  with  them. 
They  remained  in  ambush  all  day  yesterday  and  during  the  night. 
At  break  of  day,  the  English  appeai-eJ  on  the  Lake  to  the  number 
of  twenty-two  barges,  including  two  skiffs.  Their  detachment 
numbered  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  comnMrnded  by  Colonel 
Parker,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Jersey  regiment  in  place  of 
Col.  Schuyler  taken  prisoner  at  Oswego.  The  3  ells  of  our  savages 
60  filled  them  with  terror,  that  they  made  but  feeble  resistance.  Only 
two  barges  were  saved,  all  the  rest  being  taken  or  sunk.  The  Li- 
dians  brought  away  six,  which  will  be  very  useful  to  us.  I  have 
here  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  prisoners  of  whom  eight  are  offi- 
cers ;  a  hundred  and  sixty  were  killed,  drowned  or  put  to  the  torture. 
M.  de  Corbiere  commanded  this  detachment.  This  affair  cost  us 
one  Indian  slightly  wounded." 

Montcalm  vigorously  pushed  the  works  necessary  to  the  attack 
upon  Port  George,  and  he  fully  recognized  the  value  of  the  active 
co-operation  given  him  by  the  Indians  at  this  juncture.  Fort 
George  ;was  admirably  situated  to  defend  itself  advantageously; 
but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  besiegers  that  it  was  obliged  to  capit- 
ulate, after  several  days'  resistance,  in  the  beginning  of  August^ 
1757. 

Unhappily,  the  Indians  by  some  excesses,  detracted  from  the 
value  of  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  French  army. 
For,  on  the  day  after  the  capitulation,  when  the  English  quitted  the 
fort,  to  be  confined  in  the  entrenchments  which  had  been  assigned 
them,  the  Indians  threw  themselves  upon  the  prisoners,  uttering  loud 
yells,  and  massacred  more  than  fifty  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  coura- 
geous efforts  of  French  officers  to  prevent  this  butchery. 

A  memoir  of  that  period  informs  us,  that  the  Ottawas  present  at 
the  siege  of  Fort  George,  numbered  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
and  that  **  Messrs.  de  Langlade,  Florimont,  Herbin  and  the  Abbe 
Matavet  were  connected  with  this  Indian  detachment. ' ' 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1757,  Vaudreuil  resolved  to  recom- 
pense the  services  of  Langlade  by  making  him  second  in  command 
at  the  post  of  Michillimakinac,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  francs 
per  year.    This  appointment  was  made  in  the  following  terms : 


•  M.  de  Copblere  waa  killed  at  the  battle  of  St  Foye,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
1760.  Hertel  de  Chambly,  ensign*  went  to  France  after  the  taking  of  the  country  by  the 
KngUah ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  number  of  officers  who  obtained  passports  to  return  to  Can- 
ada in  1763.  The  Chevalier  de  Meloises  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1750.  La  Cha- 
pelle  remained  in  the  country  after  the  capitulation  of  Montreal. 
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**  Pierre  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor,  and  Ldeutenant-Gtaieral 
for  the  King  in  all  New  Prance,  lands  and  regions  of  Louisiana: 
Sieur  Langlade,  ensign'  of  troops  detached  from  the  marine,  is  or- 
dered to  depart  from  this  city  immediately  in  order  to  report  at  the 
post  of  Michillimakinac,  where  he  will  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
second  oflSkjer  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Beaujeu,*  commandant  at 
said  post. 

Vaudkbuil. 

''Done  at  Montreal  the  eighth  of  September,  1757.'' 

The  following  year  Langlade  returned  to  the  field  of  active  duty 
to  partake  of  the  glory  and  the  perils  of  those  grand  military  opera- 
tions, which,  while  covering  our  arms  with  glory,  exhausted  the 
number  of  our  defenders,  and  ruined  our  resources. 

Qrignon  says  he  took  part  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ticonderoga,t 
where  the  English  army,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  1758,  commanded 
by  General  Abercrombie,  was  beaten  like  the  French  formerly  at 
Crecy  with  forces  five  times  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  But 
he  could  not  have  participated  in  this  memorable  victory,  in  which 
indeed  no  Indian  band  took  any  part.J  By  a  paper  in  the  Macki- 
naw registers  we  see  that  Langlade,  ^'officer  in  the  forces  and  sec- 
ond in  command  of  that  post,^'  was  still  in  that  island  on  the  2d 
July,  1758 — ^that  is  to  say,  seven  days  before  the  battle.  § 

Langlade  was  afterwards  dispatched  to  Port  Duquesne,  which 
was  again  menaced  by  the  English.  General  Forbes,  in  fact, 
left  Philadelphia  without  delay,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army 


*  Louis  Lienard  Villemonde  de  Beaojeu  was  the  brother  of  the  hero  of  the  Mo> 
nongahehi,  and  his  worthy  emulator.  Ensign  from  1781  to  1738;  Lleatenant  In  1744» 
he  was  appointed  In  1751  Captain  of  the  company  of  soldiers  of  the  marine,  In 
place  of  M.  de  la  Verendrle;  and  by  his  honorable  conduct.  In  January  1754,  ob- 
tained the  cross  of  St.  Louis  The  authorities  granted  him  In  that  year  a  concession 
of  land,  four  leagues  In  depth  by  four  front,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Champlaln, 
and  he  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  clearing  It.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  post  of  Michillimakinac,  and  he  served  lit  this  position 
during  many  years.  Later,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
during  the  American  war.  Sf.  de  Beaujeu  died  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1802,  at 
his  manor  on  Crane  Island,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years  and  five  months. 

t  Seventy-two  Years*  Recollections  of  Wisconsin.  Vol.  ill.  Wis.  Hi9i,  OottB. 

ITfiis  absence  of  Indians  caused  Montcalm  to  say  after  the  victory  of  Tlconderoga, 
"What  a  day  for  France !  If  I  had  had  two  hundred  Indians  to  serve  as  scouts  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  picked  men,  not  many  of  the  enemy  would  have  escaped  in 
their  flight.    Oh!  what  troops  ours  are — never  have  I  seen  the  like!** 

1 1  have  subscribed  as  missionary  priesj  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  and  I  have  solemnly 
administered  holy  baptism  to  Charles,  legitimate  son  of  Antolne  le  Telller  and  Charlotte 
Outokls,  his  father  and  mother,  and  bom  .on  the  twentieth  of  last  November,  at  Fond  do 
Lac.  The  god-father  was  M.  de  TAnglade,  officer  In  the  forces  and  second  in  command  at 
this  post  and  the  god-mother,  the  madam,  his  wife. 

At  Mackinaw,  this  second  day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 

M.  L.  Lb  Fhanc, 
Uis8.  of  tlie  Compote  of  Je»u9, 

BOURASSA   F.    LANOLADB.  ^a  ,^.,  ^,    ^^ O'^ 
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directing  his  course  towards  the  Ohio,  in  order  to  seize  upon  Fort 
Duquesne.  But,  on  learning  that  a  portion  of  this  little  army,  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  Grant,  had  already  reached  the  environs 
of  the  fort,  the  commandant,  M.  de  Ligneris,  advanced  bravely  to 
the  encounter,  and  repulsed  the  English  so  vigorously,  that  they; 
lost  about  four  hundred  men,  and  had  many  wounded.  As  at  the 
battle  of  the  Monongahela,  a  good  number  of  the  flying  were  pur- 
sued with  such  ardor,  that  they  threw  themselves  into  the  waters 
of  that  river,  or  of  the  Ohio,  hoping  to  escape,  and  many  were 
drowned  in  the  vain  effort. 

It  was  unfortunately  destined  that  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
courage,  should  be  entirely  lost.  For,  M.  de  Ligneris  forced  by  the 
lack  of  supplies,  was  obliged  to  send  away  many  Canadians,  and  re- 
duce his  garrison  to  only  two  hundred  men.  Further  resistance 
thus  became  impossible.  So,  when,  at  the  end  of  November,  the 
English,  still  commanded  by  Forbes,  pressed  forward  with  his  main 
body,  M.  de  Ligneris  destroyed  the  fort  which  he  could  no  longer 
defend,  and  retired  with  his  men — a  portion  to  Fort  Venango,  others 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  loss  of  so  important  a  i)ost  as  Fort 
Duquesne,  was  unhappily  but  the  forerunner  of  the  terrible  re- 
verses, which  were  soon  to  strike  the  entire  French  army. 

We  have  reached  1759.  Fortune,  hitherto  favorable  to  the  French 
cause,  is  about  to  desert  our  flag ;  numbers  will  at  last  crush  the  hand- 
ful of  brave  men  in  Canada,  abandoned  by  France,  but  firmly  resolved 
to  surrender  only  at  the  last  extremity,  and  to  be  buried,  if  need 
be,  under  the  ruins  of  their  country;  a  memorable  year,  when  from 
the  fort  at  Quebec,  those  old  colors  with  the  Heur  de  lis,  which  had 
proudly  waved  there  since  the  days  of  Champlain,  were  destined 
forever  to  disappear. 

Let  us  see  what  was  done  for  the  defense  of  the  country  by  Lang- 
lade, of  whom  it  might  well  be  said,  as  is  related  of  Hector,  the  hero 
of  Troy,  that  he  would  alone  by  himself  have  saved  the  country,  if 
it  could  possibly  have  been  saved: 

Could  hands  of  men  save  Troy  from  powers  malign. 
It  bad  been  saved  by  this  right  hand  of  mine. 

The  Memoir  of  the  Affairs  of  Canada  from  1749  to  1760,  informs 
us  that  Langlade  left  Mlchillimakinac  in  the  month  of  June,  1759, 
and  went  with  a  nxmierous  party  of  Indians  designed  as  a  strong 
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reinforcement  to  the  Canadian  authorities.  ^'Two  hundred  sav- 
ages/' it  says,  '^of  the  nations  aroimd  Missilimaquinac,  commanded 
by  Sieur  Langlade,  half-pay  oflScer,  established  among  them,  ar- 
rived at  Montreal,  June  twenty-third,  and  immediately  descended 
to ''Quebec."  Pouchot  tells  us  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Last  War  in 
Nofth  America^  that  **  Messrs.  de  la  Verendrie,*  one  of  the  discov- 
erers of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  and  of  the  Sea  at  the  West,  and  de 
Langlade  descended  the  Great  River  with  twelve  hundred  Kristin- 
aux,  Sioux,  Sacs,  Menomonies,  Chippewas,  and  Foxes." 

Langlade  came  to  offer  anew  his  valiant  sword  to  Montcalm,  who 
the  first  of  our  heroes,  had  only  heroes  under  his  command;  he 
came  to  assist  in  the  last  stage  of  that  grand  struggle  where  so 
many  times  his  courage  and  skill  had  shone  forth  conspicuously. 
He  was  not  slow  to  demonstrate  that  no  one  better  than  he,  per- 
haps, was  equal  to  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the  French  army 
was  about  to  be  placed. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  recount  the  great  military  feats  which 
were  to  decide  the  fate  of  Prance  in  this  coimtry;  it  suffices  us  to 
say,  that  the  English  troops,  constantly  augmented  by  new  rein- 
forcements, struck  simultaneously  powerful  blows  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  crush  us  cmce  for  all  by  the  power  of  numbers. 

While  Fort  Niagara,  the  key  to  our  vast  domains  in  the  West, 
fell  under  the  assaults  of  Generals  Prideaux  and  Johnson,  General 
!Amherst  seized  on  his  part  the  forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
with  the  intention  to  go  afterwards  and  reinforce  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Wolfe,  which,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
arrived  in  sight  of  Quebec,  on  board  a  considerable  fleet  in  June, 
1759. 

The  French,  on  their  side,  did  not  remain  inactive,  and  were 
preparing  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  Their  troops  went  into 
camp  between  the  River  St.  Charles  and  the  Falls  of  Montmorency 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  enemy.  They  were  divided  into  three 
corps,  the  left  commanded  by  M.  de  Levis,  the  right  by  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  and  the  centre  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  the  largest  part  of  Wolfe's  army  disem- 
barked below  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  established  itself  upon 
the  left  side  of  this  river,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  which  more 
than  once  obliged  the  French  forces,  encamped  on   the  opposite 

•  See  Gameau't  Hi9i,  of  Canada,  translated  by  Bell,  Vol.  1,  pp.  425-428.     L.  C.  D. 
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bank,  to  change  position.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  a  detach- 
ment of  Wolfe's  army,  two  thousand  strong,  had  imprudently 
pushed  a  reconnaissance  across  the  wood  almost  to  the  French  en- 
trenchments. Langlade,  who  watched  their  movements  at  the 
head  of  |t  numerous  party  of  Indians  which  he  had  placed  in  am- 
bush, in  order  to  surround  the  English,  made  many  vain  applica- 
tions to  the  French  authorities  to  induce  them  to  support  him  in 
the  attack  he  had  projected  against  the  enemy.  This  was  unfor- 
tunate, for,  if  they  had  followed  his  counsel,  this  surprise  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  had  the  most  disastrous  results;  and  the  whole 
English  detachment,  a  prey  to  the  greatest  consternation,  would 
have  been  pitilessly  massacred. 

This  important  fact  seems  unknown  to  our  historians;  but  it  is 
described  in  the  ''Dialogue  in  Hades  between  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm and  General  Wolfe,"  which  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Johnstcme,*  a 
very  eflfficient  Scotch  oflScer,  who  entered  service  in  the  French 
army.  I  give  the  extract  from  this  dialogue,  in  which  Montcalm, 
recounting  the  fact,  thus  reproaches  Wolfe  with  having  risked  the 
loss  of  his  army  by  approaching  too  near  the  French  entrench- 
ments: 

*'How,"  says  he,  *'can  you,  sir,  justify  your  imprudence  in  run- 
ning headlong  into  the  woods  opposite  to  our  entrenchments  with 
two  thousand  men,  who  naturally  ought  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces, 
and  neither  you  nor  any  man  of  your  detachment  have  made  your 
escape  Y  Nine  hundred  Indians  lay  in  wait  within  pistol  shot  of 
you,  and  they  would  have  cut  off  your  retreat,  before  you  discovered 
them.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  had  surrounded  you  in  the  woods, 
they  sent  their  ofScer,  Langlade,  to  acquaint  M.  de  Levis  that  they 
had  got  you  in  their  net;  but  that,  your  detachment  appearing  to 
be  nearly  two  thousand  strong,  greatly  superior  to  their  own  party, 
they  begged  earnestly  of  M.  de  Levis  to  order  M.  de  Eepentigny  to 
pass  the  ford  and  join  them  with  eleven  hundred  men,  which  he 
had  under  his  command  in  the  entrenchments;  that  they  would 
then  be  answerable  with  their  own  lives  if  a  single  man  of  your  de- 


*Tbe  Cheralier  de  Johnstone,  a  natlye  of  Edinburgh,  born  In  1720,  served  In 
the  rebellion  of  174R.  and  after  the  battle  of  CitUoden,  escaped  to  Holland,  sub- 
sequently entering  the  French  serylce,  was  sent  to  Canada,  where,  it  is  said,  he  acted 
as  Alde^e-Camp  to  the  Commander  of  the  forces;  bat,  more  probably,  to  M.  de 
Levis,  nsing  the  arguments  mentioned  in  the  text,  to  induce  his  G^eneral  to  order 
Bepentigny  and  Langlade  to  attack  the  English  party  in  the  woods  After  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  he  retired  to  France,  and  devoted  hTs  latter  years  to 
writing    in    the    French    language. — Memoirs    of    the    Rebellion    of    17^5    and    HfA. 
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tachment  should  return  to  your  camp ;  but  they  did  not  think  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  successfully  strike  the  meditated  blow  with- 
out his  reinforcement  of  Canadians.  There  were  many  officers  at 
M.  de  Levis'  quarters,  when  Langlade  came  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians;  and  the  general,  having  assembled  them,  gave  them  his 
own  opinion  on  the  affair:  That  it  seemed  to  him  dangerous  to  at- 
tack an  enemy  in  the  woods,  whose  force  they  could  not  well  esti- 
mate; that  it  might  prove  to  be  the  whole  English  army,  and  con- 
sequently a  question  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared;  and  if  they  were  defeated,  he  would  be 
blamed  for  having  brought  on  a  battle  without  having  received  orders 
from  his  superiors,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  and  M.  de  Montcalm. 

'*A11  his  officers  readily  endorsed  his  view,  which  was  very  natural 
^-out  of  respect  and  courtesy  to  their  commander.  His  aid-de- 
camp alone  entertained  a  different  opinion,  which  he  was  con- 
strained to  offer  from  the  truest  friendship  for  his  general.  He  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  the  smallest  probability  that  all  the  Eng- 
lish army  could  be  there,  since  the  Indians,  who  never  fail  to  mag- 
nify the  number,  computed  them  at  only  two  thousand  men;  that 
even  supposing  it  to  be  the  enemy's  whole  force,  it  would  be  ihe 
most  lucky  thing  that  could  happen  to  us  to  have  a  general  en- 
gagement in  the  woods,  where  a  Canadian  is  worth  three  dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  as  a  soldier  in  the  open  field  is  worth  three  Cana- 
dians; and  that  nothing  was  more  essential  thap  for  those  who 
composed  two-thirds  of  the  army,  which  was  the  case  with  the 
Canadians,  to  select  the  propitious  moment,  and  their  own  method 
of  fighting;  that  the  English  army,  on  the  contrary,  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  regulars,  with  very  few  militia;  that  M. 
de  Levis  could  not  do  better  than  by  ordering  M.  de  Bepentigny 
to  cross  the  river  immediately  with  his  detachment  en  echelon, 
and  join  the  Indians  without  the  least  delay;  that  he  should,  at 
the  same  time,  give  me  speedy  information  of  his  adventure,  in 
order  to  move  the  remainder  of  the  army  toward  the  ford,  so  that 
other  regiments  should  take  the  place  of  those  marched  off; 
80  that  the  Boyal  Boussillon  Begiment,  the  nearest  to  the  ford, 
should  go  off  directly  to  take  the  post  that  Eepentigny  would  quit 
in  crossing  the  river,  and  observing  the  same  for  the  rest  of  the 
army;  that  engaging  in  a  general  battle,  supposing  all  the  English 
army  to  be  in  the  woods  opposite  the  ford,  would  under  these  cir- 
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onmstances,  be  very  desirable;  in  short,  that  if  there  was  a  proba- 
bility of  our  being  defeated  and  repulsed  in  the  woods,  which  could 
scarcely  happen,  according  to  all  human  calculations,  we  had  our 
retreat  assured  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  well-known  to  the  Cana- 
dians, where  the  English  troops  could  not  puruse  them,  so  that  in 
no  event,  could  M.  de  Levis  run  the  least  risk.  The  aid-de-camp 
added  in  conclusion,  that  when  fortune  offers  her  favors,  they 
ought  to  be  snatched  with  avidity.  These  reasons  made  no  im- 
pression on  M.  de  Levis,  and  Langlade  was  sent  back  to  the  Li- 
dians  with  a  negative  reply. 

''It  was  two  miles  from  M.  de  Levis'  quarters  to  the  place  where 
the  Lidians  were  in  ambush.  Langlade  came  back  with  new  en- 
treaties and  earnest  solicitations  to  induce  M.  de  Levis  to  order  Be- 
pentigny  to  cross  the  ford  with  his  detachment,  but  the  general 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  positive  directions  to  Bepen- 
tigny  to  join  the  Lidians. 

**M.  de  Levis,  however,  wrote  a  letter  to  Repentigny  by  Langlade, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  'having  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  pru- 
dence and  good  conduct,  he  might  pass  the  river  with  his  detach* 
ment,  if  he  saw  a  certainty  of  success.'  The  aid-de-camp  told 
him,  whilst  he  was  sealing  the  letter,  that  Bepentigny  had  too 
much  judgment  and  good  sense  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  an 
affair  of  that  importance;  and  his  opinion  of  Bepentigny  was  im- 
mediately justified  by  his  answer,  requesting  M.  de  Levis  to  give 
him  a  clear  and  positive  order. 

''After  having  thus  lost  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  M.  de  Levis  re- 
solved at  last  to  go  himself  to  the  ford,  and  there  give  his  orders 
verbaDy;  but  he  had  scarcely  got  half  way  to  it  when  he  heard  a 
brisk  fire.  The  Lidians  losing  all  patience,  after  having  remained 
so  long  hid,  at  a  pistol  shot  from  you,  like  setter  dogs  upon  wild 
fowl,  at  last  gave  you  a  volley,  killed  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
your  soldiers,  and  then  retired  without  losing  a  man.  It  is  evident 
that  had  Bepentigny  passed  the  river  with  his  detachment  of 
eleven  hundred  Canadians,  you  must  have  been*  cut  to  pieces,  and 
that  affair  would  have  terminated  your  expedition.  Tour  army 
could  not  have  had  any  hopes  of  succeeding  after  such  a  loss;  their 
spirits  would  have  been  depressed,  and  Canada  would  have  been  se- 
cure from  any  further  invasion  from  Qreat  Britain." 

M.  Jean-Claude  Panet,  notary,  in  his  Journal  of   the   Siege  \)f 
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Quebec,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  this  engagement, 
and  reports  the  number  of  killed  as  only  sixty.  He  remarks  that 
the  consternation  was  so  great  among  the  English  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Indians  that  they  fled,  crying  ''all  is  lost;"  but  that 
unfortunately  no  advantage  was  taken  of  this  stroke. 

Al  relation  of  the  operations  of  the  army,  under  M.  de  Mont- 
calm before  Quebec,  preserved  in  the  War  archives  at  Paris,  con- 
tains the  following  details  on  this  subject:  ''After  having  lain  flat 
oa  the  ground  for  five  hours  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  without 
observing  the  slightest  movement  among  our  troops,  the  Indians, 
carried  away  at  last  by  their  impatience,  and  seeing,  moreover,  that 
the  enemy  was  profiting  by  it,  by  bringing  fresh  troops  into  the 
woods,  decided  to  make  the  attack  alone.  They  were  so  impetuous, 
as  we  were  subsequently  told  by  a  Sergeant  who  had  deserted  to 
the  enemy,  and  two  Canadians,  then  prisoners,  that  the  English 
were  obliged  to  fight  retreating  more  than  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  place  of  combat,  before  they  could  rally.  The  alarm  was  com- 
municated even  to  the  main  camp,  to  which  Gen.  Wolfe  had  re- 
turned. The  savages,  seeing  themselves  almost  entirely  surrounded, 
effected  a  retreat,  after  having  killed  or  wounded  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  losing  only  two  or  three  of  their  own  num- 
ber. They  met  at  the  ford  of  the  River  Montmorency,  the  de- 
tachment coming  to  their  support,  which  M.  de  Levis  had  been  un- 
willing to  take  the  responsibility  of  sending,  until  he  received  an 
order  from  M.  de  Vaudreuil.  The  whole  army  regretted  that  they 
had  not  profited  hy  so  fine  an  opportunity." 

These  testimonies  are  of  unquestionable  value.  They  make  it 
evident  that  we  cannot  form  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  ability  of 
Langlade,  and  of  the  very  important  service  he  would  have  rendered 
to  the  French  cause,  had  the  Canadian  authorities  known  how 
to  profit  by  the  daring  project  he  had  formed  to  annihiliate  a  por- 
tion of  the  English  army.  The  French  generals,  unfortunately 
too  much  ,  imbued  with  the  military  ideas  in  vogue  in  Europe, 
seemed  sometimes  to  forget  that  a  war  in  the  midst  of  our  woods 
and  forest  posts,  could  not  be  carried  on  as  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions; and  that  it  was  chiefly  by  surprises  and  skillfully  prepared 
ambuscades,  that  they  could  succeed  in  crushing  an  enemy  well 
disciplined  and  superior  in  numbers.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
committed  errors,  manifest  even  to  those  not  of  their  profession, 
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and  that  their  prejudices  led  them  often  to  reject  plans,  the  wisest 
and  best  adapted  to  the  true  mode  of  warfare  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  Langlade  plays  in  this  aflPair,  a  part  very 
like  that  which  is  attributed  to  him  at  the  Monongahela.  Only,  De 
Beaujeu  was  shrewd  enough  to  yield  at  length  to  his  entreaties,  and 
to  open  the  battle  in  time  to  profit  by  the  surprise  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  put  them  completely  to  rout,  while  the  Chevalier  de  Levis, 
by  complying  too  late  with  the  ardent  solicitations  of  De  Langlade, 
lost,  according  to  Johnstone,  the  opportunity  to  put  a  probable  end 
to  the  expedition  of  the  English. 

Sometime  after  this  bold  stroke,  Langlade  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
1759.  He  seemed  to  surpass  himself  in  that  unhappy  day  which 
destroyed  our  last  hope  of  success,  and 

Where  Montcalm  closed  a  life  too  brief. 

His  smi  In  rays  of  glory  set. 
On  fields  where  Wolfe— the  Victor  Chief— 

His  death  in  arms  of  victory  met. — O.  Gremazie. 

Langlade  was  not  only  the  sad  witness  of  this  disaster,  but  he  had 
also  the  grief  of  seeing  his  two  brothers  fall  beside  him,  as  did  so 
many  others,  paying  thus  nobly  their  debt  to  the  country. 

De  Gere,  one  of  his  companions,  aflarms  that  no  person  evinced 
more  coolness  than  did  Langlade  on  a  battle  field.  He  seemed  to 
delight  tQ  be  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  yells  of  the 
combatants.  He  relates  that,  a  succession  of  rapid  discharges  hav- 
ing one  day  heated  his  gun  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  use 
it  again  for  a  few  minutes,  he  drew  his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  filled 
it  with  tobacco,  struck  fire  with  the  aid  of  his  tinder-box,  then 
lighted  it,  appearing  as  calm  amidst  the  cannonade,  and  the  whistling 
of  bullets,  as  if  he  had  been  tranquilly  seated  by  the  fire  in 
bivouac. 

The  commandant  at  Quebec,  M.  de  Bamezay,  having  capitulated 
six  days  after  this  battle,  Langlade  was  of  those  who  thought  this 
measure  cowardly,  and  he  with  his  companions  quit  the  place  filled 
with  mortification  and  disgust.  To  the  summons  to  surrender, 
Langlade  would  have  replied  like  the  heroic  Frontenac  of  old  to  the 
envoy  of  Phipps:  **It  is  by  the  mouth  of  my  cannon,  and  the  mis- 
siles of  my  guns  that  I  will  reply  to  your  general." 

The  capitulation  signed,  the  English  troops  took  immediate  pos- 
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session  of  the  city.  The  fall  of  Quebec,  received  in  England  with 
nnbounded  enthusiasm,  spread,  on  the  contrary,  oonstematicMi 
through  the  Canadian  country,  which,  after  a  last  glorious  effort, 
was  forced  to  succumb  before  the  invading  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Langlade  departed  for  Michillimakinac  after  these  unhappy  events, 
and  returned  to  Canada  early  in  the  following  year.*  A  lieuten- 
ant's commission,  signed  by  Louis  XV,  awaited  him,  in  reward  for 
his  services.    It  was  expressed  in  the  following  terms : 

Bt  the  Kino: 

EUs  majesty  having  made  choice  of  Sieur  Langlade  to  serve  in  the  capac- 
ity of  half-pay  lieutenant  in  connection  with  the  troops  stationed  in  Can- 
ada, he  commands  the  Lieutenant  General  of  New  France  to  receive  him, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  recognized  in  the  said  capacity  of  half-pay  lieutenant 

by  all  those  and  others  whom  it  may  concern. 

Louis. 
Done  at  Versailles,  February  first,  1760. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  information,  we  have  every  reas<»L  to 
believe,  that  Langlade  fought  under  the  Chevalier  de  Levis,  when 
that  intrepid  general  at  the  head  of  the  noble  wrecks  of  his  Fraioh 
troops,  and  of  the  Canadian  militia,  triumphed  for  a  last  time  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1760,  upon  the  identical  field  of  the 
defeat  of  Montcalm. 

The  timely  arrival  of  considerable  reinforcements  from  England, 
unhappily  rendered  useless  the  prodigies  of  valor  achieved  by  the 
Canadians;  and  in  consequence  of  their  cruel  desertion  by  Prance, 
they  were  forced  to  witness,  with  resignation,  their  country  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  ancient  enemy. 

Our  veterans  laurel  trophies  made. 

But  'neath  our  walls  we  saw  them  sere, 
A  shameless  King  their  arms  betrayed. 

And  closed  to  their  complaints  his  ear. — O.  Gbemazie. 

The  governor  of  the  colony,  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  no  longer  indulging 
a  hope  of  ability  to  resist  the  English,  gave  to  Langlade  on 
the  third  of  September,  1760,  the  following  instructions : 

Pierre  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Grand  Gross  of  the  Royal  and 
Bfmtary  Order  of  St.  Louis,  Governor  and  Lieutenant  General  for  the  King 
in  all  new  France,  [and  in  the]  lands  and  regions  of  Louisiana: 


*  According  to  the  Mackinaw  register,  Langlade  was  a  witness  to  the  marriage  of  Michel 
Boier  with  Josette  Marguerite  Du  Llgnon  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1760. 
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Sieur  Langlade,  half-pay  lieutenant  of  the  troops  of  the  Colony,  whom 
we  have  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Indian  nations  of  the  Up- 
per Country,  which  are  returning  to  their  villages,  is  ordered  to  use  his  ut- 
most diligence  to  report  with  them  at  Michillimakinac,  to  watch  that  they 
commit  no  theft,  nor  offer  any  insult  to  the  canoes  of  the  voyageura  whom 
they  may  meet  on  their  route;  always  to  encourage  them  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  French  nation,  making  them  feel  that  if  we  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  Colony  could  at  the  utmost  remain  only 
a  few  months  in  its  power,  and  that  if  peace  is  not  actually,  it  is  probably 
on  the  point  of  being  made. 

We  notify  Sieur  Langlade,  that  he  is  by  our  orders  to  transfer  two  com- 
panies of  deserters  from. the  Bnglish  troops,  by  the  way  of  the  Upper 
Country,  to  be  sent  to  Louisiana,  wliich  companies  are  commanded  by  two 
sergeants,  one  Irish  and  the  other  Oerman,  both  very  intelligent,  and  quite 
capable  of  preserving  discipline  in  their  troops.  Sieur  Langlade  will  there- 
fore take  care  that  his  Indians  stir  up  no  quarrel  with  these  deserters,  nor 
commit  theft;  nor  insult  them  while  they  are  under  their  escort;  he  will  also 
procure  for  them  all  those  facilities  of  which  they  may  have  need  along  the 
route,  and  which  may  devolve  upon  him;  and  he  will  also  select  such  Can- 
adians to  guide  these  deserters,  as  will  not  abandon  them. 

Done  at  Montreal,  the  third  of  September,  1760.  Vaudreuil. 

Six  days  later,  Vaudreuil  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Lang- 
lade, in  which  he  announced  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  and 
made  known  to  him  its  conditions,  especially  those  which  might 
directly  affect  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  posts : 

Montreal,  ninth  of  September,  1760. 

I  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  have  to-day  been  obliged  to  capitulate  with  the 
army  of  General  Amherst.  This  city  is,  as  you  know,  without  defences. 
Our  troops  were  considerably  diminished,  our  means  and  resources  ex- 
hausted. We  were  surrounded  by  three  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty 
thousand  and  eighty  men.  General  Amherst  was,  on  the  sixth  of  this 
month  in  sight  of  the  walls  of  this  city.  General  Murray  within  reach  of 
one  of  our  suburbs,  and  the  army  of  Lake  Champlain  was  at  La  Prairie  and 
Longueil. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  nothing  to  hope  from  our  efforts,  nor 
even  from  the  sacrifice  of  our  troops,  I  have  advisedly  decided  to  capitulate 
with  General  Amherst  upon  conditions  very  advantageous  for  the  colonists, 
and  particularly  for  the  inhabitants  of  Michillimakinac.  Indeed,  they  retain 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  they  are  maintained  in  the  possession*  of 
their  goods,  real  and  personal,  and  of  their  peltries.  They  have  also  free 
trade  Just  the  same  as  the  proper  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  same  conditions  are  accorded  to  the  military.  They  can  ap- 
point persons  to  act  for  them  in  their  absence.  They,  and  all  citizens 
in  general,  can  sell  to  the  English  or  French  their  goods,  sending 
the  proceeds  thereof  to  France,  or  taking  them  with  them  if  they 
choose  to  return  to  that  country  after  the  peace.  They  retain  thet|> 
negroes  and  Pawnee  Indian  slaves,   but  will  be  obliged  to  restore  those 
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which  have  been  taken  from  the  English.  The  Bnglish  Oeneral  has  de- 
clared that  the  Canadians  have  become  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, and  consequently  the  people  will  not  continue  to  be  governed  as  here- 
tofore by  the  French  Code. 

In  regard  to  the  troops,  the  condition  has  been  imposed  upon  them  not 
to  serve  during  the  present  war,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  being 
sent  back  to  France.  Tou  will  therefore,  sir,  assemble  all  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  are  at  your  post.  Tou  will  cause  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  you  will  proceed  with  them  to  such  sea-port  as  you  think  best,  to  pass 
from  thence  to  France.  The  citizeils  and  inhabitants  of  Biichillimakinac 
will  consequently  be  under  the  command  of  the  officer  whom  Greneral  Am- 
herst shall  appoint  to  tliat  post. 

You  will  forward  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  St.  Joseph,  and  to  the  neigh- 
boring posts,  in  order  that  if  any  soldiers  remain  there,  they  and  the  in- 
habitants may  conform  thereto. 

I  count  upon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  France  with  all  your  officers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  sincerely.  Monsieur,  your  very  humble  and 

very  obedient  servant, 

Vaudreuil. 
Signed  in  the  original  draught. 

The  memoir  of  Qrignon*  expresses  surprise  that,  notwithstand- 
ing services  so  remarkable,  Langlade  has  scarcely  been  knovm  in 
history.  The  author  thinks,  however,  that  the  oblivion  which  un- 
justly rests  upon  his  memory  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  troops  for  the  mother  country,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Canada,  together  with  the  natural  repugnance  of  the  van- 
quished to  awaken  memories  of  this  war,  however  glorious  they 
might  be. 

This  observation  is  not  without  justice.  The  Memorial  of  St. 
Heldne,  alluding  to  the  terrible  reverses  of  Napoleon,  truthfully 
remarks,  that  **in  our  last  moments  a  multitude  of  exploits  and  of 
historical  facts  have  been  lost  in  the  confusion  of  our  disasters,  and 
in  the  abyss  of  our  misfortunes."  This  would  be  equally  true  of 
us.  We  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  silence  of  his- 
tory upon  these  heroic  deeds  of  De  Langlade,  is  not  due  solely  to 
this  cause.  May  it  not  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  unjust  bias  of 
the  regular  troops  against  the  Canadian  militia,  which  had  its 
source  in  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  military  superiority? 
This  prejudice  was  shared  by  many  French  generals,  and  Mont- 
calm himself  was  not  wholly  free  from  it.  L6vis  is  one  of  the  few 
French  ^commanders  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  Canadian 
soldier  at  his  true  value;  and  he  knew  how  to  use,  to  marvelous 
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advantage^  these  hardy  men,  posseBsing  such  rare  military  qualities^ 

To  what  extent  certain  French  officers  ventured  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  €anadian8,  is  quite  evident  from  the  following 
words  written  by  one  of  them  to  the  war  minister  in  France:  **The 
Canadian  is  wicked,  a  liar,  boastful,  very  convenient  for  skirmish* 
ing,  very  brave  behind  a  tree,  and  extremely  timid  when  unshel- 
tered.'' It  is  easy  for  us  to  treat  with  contempt  the  accusation  of 
cowardice  brought  against  our  fathers,  for  every  page  of  our  history 
furnishes  its  refutation.  To  make  this  injustice  more  obvious,  we 
content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  after  the  defeat  of  Montcalm'a 
army,  when  the  living  forces  of  the  country  seemed  exhausted,  we 
find  one  of  the  most  touching  evidences  of  courage  that  could  be 
given  by  a  people.  '^We  had  not,"  says  one  of  the  general  officers 
at  that  time,  '*  counted  upon  so  strong  an  army,  because  we  did  not 
expect  to  have  so  large  a  number  of  Canadians;  the  intention  was^ 
only  to  assemble  the  men  in  a  condition  to  sustain  the  fatigues 
of  war;  but  such  emulation  prevailed  among  this  people,  that  there 
were  seen  arriving  in  camp  old  men  eighty  years  of  age,  and  chil^ 
dren  of  twelve  and  thirteen  yeare,  who  were  unwilling  to  profit  by 
the  exemption  accorded  to  their  age.  Never  were  subjects  more 
worthy  of  the  favors  of  their  sovereign.  In  the  army,  they  were 
exposed  to  all  the  fatigue  duty." 

It  is  a  flagrant  indignity  to  affix  to  the  brow  of  such  a  people 
the  stigma  of  the  coward,  when  it  ought  rather  to  be  encircled 
with  the  crown  of  the  hero. 

It  is  not  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  to  have  known  how 
to  fight  behind  a  tree,  would  not,  at  that  time,  have  had  the  injuri- 
ous import  of  which  this  expression  seems  to  admit;  and  by  no 
means  militates  against  the  reputation  for  bravery  to  which  these 
Canadians  have  acquired  so  just  a  title.  For  it  was  then  the  bei^o 
method  of  making  war  in  this  country — ^the  only  means  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  of  our  numbers,  of  economizing  the  strength 
which  our  growing  weakness  forbade  us  to  waste,  and  of  preparing 
surprises  fatal  to  the  enemy,  as,  for  instance,  among  others,  the 
glorious  battle  of  the  Monongahela. 

If  the  French  generals  had  been  less  fond  of  fighting  after  the 
European  style,  that  is  to  say,  unsheltered;  if  they  had  better  un- 
derstood the  absolute  necessity  for  confining  themselves  to  skirmish- 
ing and  woods-fighting  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country- 
Digitized  by  '■ — -  ^  ^^iC 
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exhausted  as  to  men,  supplies,  and  ammunition — ^they  would,  per- 
haps have  avoided  some  of  the  errors  so  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
of  France.  To  speak  only  of  Montcalm,  one  of  the  officers  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  reproaches  him,  amcmg 
other  grave  faults,  with  **not  having  known  how  to  profit  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  to  station  by  platoons  in  the  thickets  the 
Canadians,  who,  arranged  in  that  manner,  certainly  surpass  as  marks- 
men all  the  troops  in  the  world.'' 

In  a  letter  dated  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1757,  addressed  to 
the  minister  of  war,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  shows  how  little 
value  was  put  upon  the  Canadians,  of  whom  he  always  proved 
himself  a  zealous  defender.  "The  infantry,''  he  said,  **are  with  dif- 
ficulty brought  into  good  understanding  and  imion  with  our  Cana- 
dians; the  haughty  manner  in  which  their  officers  treat  them  pro- 
duces a  very  bad  effect.  •  •  •  The  Canadians  are  obliged  to 
carry  these  gentlemen  upon  their  shoulders  through  the  cold  waters, 
and  their  feet  are  lacerated  by  the  stones;  and  if,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  they  make  a  mis-step,  they  ate  treated  with  indig- 
nity." 

Evidently  the  arrogance  afiiected  by  certain  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day,  in  their  dealings  with  the  children  of  the  soil,  is  no 
new  thing.  We  suffered  at  that  time  from  the  superciliousness  of 
Europeans  very  much  as  we  do  now. 

Iti  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Canadians, 
after  the  most  brilliant  services,  have  succeeded  in  attaining  only 
to  seccmdary  posts,  and  have  seen  preferred  to  themselves  officers 
of  less  valor,  whose  principal  merit,  in  many  cases,  was  being  ^'gen* 
tlemen  of  birth  ;"•  or  having  been  bom  on  the  other  side  of  13ie 
Atlantic. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  silaice  of  history  be  explained  than  by 
this  prejudice  against  the  Canadians;  take  as  a  memorable  case  in 
point,  the  important  part  acted  by  Langlade  in  the  victory  of  the 
Monongahela.  For,  if  we  credit  his  testimony,  together  with  the 
positive  declarations  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  of  Akiburey,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  English  army,  he  must  have  been  the  real  victor  in 


*  The  chances  for  promotion  afforded  by  this  quality  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
response  of  M.  Berryer,  Minister  of  the  Nayy  of  France,  in  1760,  to  the  Duchess  de  Morte^ 
mart,  who  recommended  him  to  Vaudafai,  a  hero  of  the  late  war  in  Canada :  "Madam,  I 
know  very  well  that  M.  Vauclaln  has  seryed  the  King  maryelonsly  like  a  hero :  but  he  is 
not  a  gentleman  of  birth,  and  I  must  eiipply  the  demands  of  a  large  number  of  officers  from 
noble  families.  He  was  trained  in  the  merchant  service,  to  which  he  will  return."  Evidently 
the  time  had  not  yet  come,  when  every  soldier  carried  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  cartridge- 
box.  I 
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that  battle.  Meantime,  his  name  does  not  appear  even  in  the 
French  accounts,  where  the  names  of  inferior  officers  were  scrupu- 
lously recorded. 

There  is  the  same  systematic  silence  upon  other  deeds  not  less 
meritorious.  Without  the  authorized  testimony  of  a  Scotch  offi- 
cer, Mr.  Johnstone,  author  of  the  Dialogue  in  Hades  between  Mont- 
calm  and  Wolfe,*  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  daring  surprise 
projected  by  Langlade  before  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, to  cut  in  pieces  a  large  part  of  Wolfe's  army,  which  might 
have  resulted  in  preserving  Canada  to  Prance.  Other  accounts,  it 
is  true,  describe  this  daring  undertaking;  one  of  them  even  ac- 
knowledges that  the  whole  French  army  regretted  that  advantage 
was  not  taken  of  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  worst  the  enemy;  but 
it  is  very  careful  not  to  connect  the  name  of  Langlade  with  this 
exploit.  Does  not  all  this  resemble  a  regular  conspiracy — ^the  con- 
spiracy of  silence  against  a  man  of  incontestable  merit,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  given  umbrage  to  certain  personages  of  the  time? 

Happily,  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  these  deeds,  New  documents 
and  authentic  writings  are  constantly  being  exhumed,  and  bring 
to  our  notice  names  of  men  unjustly  ignored,  to  whom  history  will 
justly  accord  the  profound  admiration  which  paltry  jealousies,  or 
the  bad  faith  of  their  contemporaries,  too  often  refused  them.  Their 
glory  will  be  neither  less  brilliant  nor  less  durable  for  having  been 
tardily  revealed  to  us. 

The  English,  after  the  war,  took  possession  of  all  the  Western 
posts.  They  generally  placed  in  them  pretty  strong  garrisons,  pro- 
tected by  cannon,  in  order  to  make  their  authority  respected  by 
the  coureurs  de  iois  and  savages  who  appeared  not  at  all  disposed 
to  receive  them  favorably. 

These  posts,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Detroit,  were  not  all 
occupied  immediately.  The  fort  at  Michillimakinac  did  not  receive 
an  English  garrison  until  1761,  and  during  that  interval,  it  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Canadians,  who  carried  on  the  trade  in  that  dis- 
tant region.  The  first  English  commandant  of  the  fort  was  Cap- 
tain George  Ethrington.  He  was  probably  a  brave  soldier;  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  equal  to  this  position. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  fort,  Captain  Ethrington  in- 
vited the  principal  French  traders  who  remained  in  the  surround- 


*  Father  Martin,  author  of  Montcalm  in  Canada,  says  tbat  this  Diatogue  reveals  many 
cnriona  facta  which  appear  to  be  unknown  to  history. 
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ing  country,  to  come  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  ocmfer 
with  him  upon  certain  matters  of  local  administration.  This  was, 
in  all  respects,  a  wise  step.  It  gave  the  commandant  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  was  calculated 
to  inspire  the  Canadians  with  confidence  in  the  policy  of  their  new 
masters.  Augustin  and  Charles  de  Langlade  accepted  the  invita^ 
tion  of  Captain  Ethrington,  and  repaired  to  Micfaillimakinac,  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  and  children,  and  by  several  Pawnee  slaves 
which  belonged  to  them. 

This  visit  had  the  best  results.  Captain  Ethrington  received 
the  Langlades  with  extreme  kindness,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  ingratiate  himself  with  men  so  influential.  As  a  proof  of 
his  desire  to  forget  the  animosity  of  the  past,  he  even  continued 
Charles  de  Langlade  in  his  function  of  superintendent  of  the  Li- 
dians  for  the  division  of  Qreen  Bay,  and  of  commander  of  the 
militia.  It  was  a  double  favor  of  which  Langlade  was  the  more 
sensible  because  it  was  altogether  unexpected. 

Among  the  few  papers  of  Langlade  that  remain  to  us,  is  the  fol- 
lowing permission  to  reside  in  Qreen  Bay: 

MiCHnxiMAKiNAC,  April  IZth,  1763. 

I  have,  this  day,  given  permission  to  Messrs.  Langlade,  father  and  son. 

to  remain  at  the  post  at  La  Baye,  and  do  hereby  order  that  no  person  may 

interrupt  them  in  their  voyage  thither,  with  their  wives,  cliildren,  servants 

and  baggage. 

Geo.  Bthebington, 

Commandant. 

The  conquest  of  the  country  was  accomplished,  but  it  was  not  at 
once  followed  by  a  complete  reconciliation.  The  dying  embers  of 
war  rekindled  with  their  sinister  gleams,  in  the  Northwest;  and, 
for  some  time,  threatened  to  make  serious  ravages.  The  most  of 
the  Lidian  tribes  to  whom  the  memory  of  France  had  not  ceased  to 
be  dear,  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  English;  and  they  organ- 
ized against  them  a  powerful  conspiracy  which  barely  failed  of  com- 
plete success.  This  conspiracy  had  been  skilfully  planned  by  one  of 
the  greatest  warriors  that  the  Indians  had  produced — ^the  illustrious 
Pontiac — ^the  sworn  enemy  of  the  English,  whom,  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  language  he  called  ''dogs  disguised  as  men,  in  garments  al- 
ways stained  with  blood."  The  plan  was  to  get  possession  by  force 
or  stratagem,  of  the  English  forts;  to  massacre  their  garrisons  or 
make  them  prisoners ;  to  seize  their  arms  and  supplies, —  in  short,  to 
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drive  from  the  country  those  whom  they  had  valiantly  fought  during 
three-quarters  of  a  century  under  the  flag  of  Prance. 

Early  in  May,  1763,  Pontiac  mustered  a  considerable  force  of  In- 
dians, gathered  from  all  points,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  De- 
troit, the  most  important  post  of  the  Upper  Coimtry.  During 
twelve  long  months,  he  vainly  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  place; 
and  after  having  exhausted  all  the  means  of  attack  that  courage  or 
skill  could  suggest  to  him,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
But,  the  Western  tribes,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  thirst 
for  vengeance,  rose  in  their  turn,  and,  mainly  by  stratagem,  got 
possession  of  other  English  forts  which  were  able  to  oflfer  them 
only  feeble  resistance. 

Happening  to  be  at  Michillimakinac  at  this  epoch,  Langlade 
thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  Captain  Ethrington  with  the  plot 
that  was  being  laid  against  the  English.  On  receiving  this  start- 
ling intelligence,  the  English  commandant  sent  for  Matchekewis 
and  some  other  savage  chiefs,  who  appeared  implicated  in  the  mis- 
chief, and  endeavored  to  sound  them  as  to  their  designs;  but  so 
adroit  was  their  dissimulation,  that  they  persuaded  Captain  Eth- 
rington that  the  English  cause  had  in  them  the  most  devoted  parti- 
sans. 

Langlade,  better  informed  of  the  true  sentiments  of  the  savages, 
repeated  their  designs  to  Captain  Ethrington,  recommending  to 
him  the  utmost  vigilance.  But  the  commandant,  having  a  blind 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  protestations  which  he  had  received, 
would  listen  to  nothing.  ''M.  Langlade,"  said  he,  to  him,  one  day, 
''I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  stories  you  are  so  often  telling  me; 
they  are  the  foolish  stories  of  old  women,  and  unworthy  of  belief. 
The  Indians  are  well  satisfied  with  the  English,  and  have  no  hos- 
tile designs  against  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  no  longer 
importune  me  on  this  subject."  "Very  well.  Captain  Eth- 
rington," replied  Langlade,  "I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more  with 
my  so-called  old  women's  stories;  but  you  will  'ere  long  regret  not 
having  listened  to  my  advice." 

Nor  was  Langlade  alone  in  giving  information  to  Captain  Eth- 
rington of  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  An  English  trader, 
Alexander  Henry,  imparted  to  him  the  vague  rumors  which  were 
in  circulation  on  the  subject  of  an  approaching  rising  on  the  part 
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of  the  savages;  but  he  treated  his  fears  as  wild  chimeras  of  the  im- 
agination.  A  Canadian,  named  Laurent  Ducharme,  having  made 
to  him  still  more  urgent  representations,  he  not  only  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  warnings,  but  refused  to  see  him  again.  Finally,  he 
threatened  to  send  to  Detroit  as  prisoner,  any  one  who  should  call 
in  question  the  loyalty  of  the  Indians.  We  shall  see  how  dearly 
his  blindness  cost  him. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  commanders  of  the  other  English 
frontier  posts  which  had  much  the  same  fate  as  Michillimakinac, 
were  almost  all  informed  of  the  impending  storm  which  threatened 
them;  but  they  obstinately  refused  to  believe  that  it  portended  any 
real  danger.  Major  Gladwyn,  of  Detroit,  was  of  this  number;  and 
he  might  easily,  at  the  beginning,  have  seized  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, including  Pontiac  himself,  if  he  had  not  been  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  rumors  of  the  conspiracy  were  either  groimd- 
less,  or  the  plot  itself  too  trifling  to  deserve  attention. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  May,  1763,  that  they  learned  at  Michilli- 
makinac of  the  siege  of  Detroit,  by  Pontiac.  The  news  caused  a 
great  flutter  among  the  Chippewas  who  remained  in  that  quarter; 
and  they  secretly  resolved  to  take  up  the  war  hatchet  against  the 
English  upon  the  first  favorable  occasion.  There  were  ordinarily 
only  about  a  hundred  Chippewa  warriors  at  Michillimakinac;  but 
this  number  was,  shortly  after,  considerably  increased  by  the  ar- 
rival of  some  of  the  bands  of  the  tribe  which  generally  lived  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

According  to  the  historian  Parkman,  the  soul  of  this  secret  move- 
ment about  to  stain  the  land  with  blood,  was  Minavavana,  a  re- 
doubtable warrior,  called  by  the  Canadians  Le  Grand  Sauteur — ^the 
Great  Chippewa,  who  was  in  regular  communication  with  Pon- 
tiac; and,  like  him,  he  burned  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish,* whom  he  detested  as  much  as  he  loved  the  French.  The 
sentiments  which  animated  this  chief,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  words,  addressed  by  him  to  Alexander  Henry,  one  of  the 

•  This  savage  chief  w^  all  his  life  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  English.  When  Jon- 
athan Carver,  the  author  of  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parte  of  NortTt-Amerioa  i» 
1766,  TtVt,  and  1768  visited  Michillimakinac,  he  waa  introduced  to  Minavavana,  who  re- 
fused to  give  him  his  hand,  and  contended  himself  with  replytaig  disdainfully  oawin 
nieJtieJUn  eagonaeh  t— English  no  good.  The  Grand  Sauteur  rendered  himself  so  odious 
to  the  English  by  the  Inveterate  hatred  he  bore  them,  that  he  was,  some  years  later, 
stabbed  In  his  tent  near  Michillimakinac  by  a  trader. 

But.  according  to  Colonel  De  Peyster,  commandant  at  Michillimakinac  from  1774  to  1770, 
the  chief  actor  hi  the  surprise  of  that  post  hi  1763,  was  not  Minavavana,  but  the 
ferocious  Matchekewls,  renowned  for  his  bravery  and  cruelty. 
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first  English  traders  who  made  ventures  at  Miehillimakinac  to  open 
a  fur-trade: 

Englishman!  You  know  that  the  French  King  is  our  father.  He  ban 
promised  to  be  such;  and  we,  in  return,  have  promised  to  be  liis  cliildren. 
This  promise  we  liave  kept. 

Englishman !  It  is  you  who  have  made  war  with  our  father.  You  are  liis 
enemy;  and  how  then,  conld  you  have  the  boldness  to  venture  among  us, 
his  children?    You  know  that  liis  enemies  are  ours. 

Englishman!  We  are  informed  that  our  father,  the  King  of  France,  is 
old  and  infirm;  and  that  being  fatigued  with  making  war  upon  your  na- 
tion, he  has  fallen  asleep.  During  his  sleep,  you  have  taken  advantage  of 
him,  and  possessed  yourselves  of  Canada.  But  his  nap  is  almost  at  an  end. 
I  think  I  already  hear  him  stirring,  and  inquiring  for  his  children,  the  In- 
dians; and  when  he  does  awake,  what  must  become  of  you?  He  will  de- 
stroy you  utterly! 

Englishman!  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you  have  not  yet 
conquered  us.  We  are  not  your  slaves.  These  lakes,  these  woods,  and 
mountains,  were  left  us  by  our  ancestors.  They  are  our  inheritance,  and 
we  will  part  with  them  to  none.  Your  nation  supposes  that  we,  like  the 
wliite  people,  cannot  live  without  bread,  and  pork,  and  beef!  But  you 
ought  to  know,  that  He,  the  Great  Spirit  and  Master  of  Life,  has  provided 
food  for  us,  in  these  spacious  lakes,  and  on  these  woody  mountains. 

The  tempest  breathed  into  their  minds  by  the  terrible  Minava- 
vana  was  about  to  burst  forth  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  On 
the  birthday  of  King  George,  the  fourth  of  June,  1763,  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  Sacs  repaired  to  the  fort,  and  proposed  to  Captain  Eth- 
rington  to  keep  the  festival  with  a  grand  game  of  baggattiway,  a 
kind  of  ball-play.  The  savages  excel  in  this  game,  which  has  long 
been  in  vogue  amongst  them;  and  Captain  Ethrington  willingly 
acceded  to  their  request.  He  was  far  from  suspecting  that  this 
inoffensive  play  concealed  a  terrible  design;  for  the  better  to  dis- 
semble their  perfidy,  the  savages  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
same  amusement  during  the  preceding  days. 

There  was  every  appearance  that  the  fourth  of  Jime,  1763, 
would  be  a  grand  fete  day  in  Miehillimakinac  It  was  magnificent ; 
a  glowing  sim  diffused  its  warm  rays,  and  nature,  draped  in  her 
rich  mantle  of  verdure,  seemed  designed  to  add  brilliancy  to  the 
rejoicings.  The  cannon  sent  forth  from  time  to  time  sonorous  vol- 
leys, and  their  noisy  detonations  awakened  the  most  distant  echoes 
of  Lake  Huron.  The  savages,  clothed  in  their  most  beautiful  cos- 
tumes, decked  with  brilliant  feathers,  were  reckoned  by  himdreds; 
and  to  look  at  them,  one  would  have  believed  them  exclusively  ab- 
11  ^'^'^'^^^^^  ^^^ 
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sorbed  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  two  tribes  were 
about  to  engage.  A  large  number  of  Canadians  circulated  among 
these  children  of  the  forest^  many  of  whom  were  known  to  them^ 
awaiting  the  commencement  of  the  spectacle  which  promised  them 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  game  was  to  take  place  on  the  large  plain  adjacent  to  the 
fort.  The  hour  for  the  contest  having  arrived,  Captain  Ethring- 
ton  and  Lieutenant  Leslie  took  a  position  outside  the  fort^  and 
some  steps  from  the  gate,  in  order  the  better  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  players.  The  former  seemed  above  all  interested  in 
the  struggle;  for^  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  he  had  made 
wagers  in  favor  of  the  Chippewas.  The  game  was  pursued  with 
great  ardor  from  morning  imtil  mid-day  without  the  victory  being 
decided  in  favor  of  either  tribe.  Many  times  already  the  ball  had 
been  intentionally  thrown  inside  the  palisades  of  the  fort,  and  then 
sent  out  to  them  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison;  but  as  Ethring- 
t<m  wished  to  give  the  Indians  all  possible  facilities,  he  finally  or- 
dered the  gates  of  the  fort  thrown  open  that  they  might  them- 
selves go  in  search  of  the  ball.*  This  was  exactly  what  they  de- 
sired, and  very  soon  they  tossed  the  ball  again  inside  the  fort,  rush- 
ing on  in  its  pursuit.  Their  squaws  also,  in  obedience  to  orders,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  within  the  palisades,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
tomahawks  which  they  held  concealed  imder  their  blankets.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre.  The  savages  began  to  utter 
their  terrible  war-cry,  and  then  to  slaughter  all  the  soldiers 
who  fell  under  their  hands.  The  latter,  for  the  most  part  un- 
armed, were  grouped  unsuspectingly  near  the  palisade  of  the  fort, 
in,  order  better  to  observe  the  fluctuations  of  the  game.  Lieuten- 
ant Jamet  defended  himself  like  a  lion.  Pressed  on  all  sides  by 
five  savages,  unarmed  save  his  sword,  with  which  he  contended 
valiantly  for  his  life,  it  was  not  till  the  thirty-sixth  woimd  from 
the  tomahawk  that  he  was  stretched  upon  the  bloody  field.  Ren- 
dered furious  by  his  courageous  resistance,  they  cut  off  his  head, 
and  carried  it  about  in  triumph.  The  number  of  victims  reached 
seventeen,  including  an  English    trader   named    Tracy.     The  sur- 


•  Tills  detail  which  we  extract  from  6rignon*8  "Memoir,*'  is  not  corroborated  hj 
the  other  acconnts  of  the  massacre  of  Michlllimaklnac  If  these  latter  are  to  be 
believed,  the  gates  of  the  fort  had  been  open  all  the  morning,  and  the  sqnaws 
had  gone  in  advance,  and  stationed  themselves  inside  the  palisades  with  arms 
which  they  had  kept  concealed.  However  this  may  be,  Ethrington  seems 
to  have  neglected  the  most  ordinary  measures  of  precantion,  in  thus  opening 
the  gates  of  the  fort  to  savages;  whom  he  ought  to  have  distrusted  •!• 
ter  the  numerous  warnings  he  had  received. 
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viving  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  five  of  them  were  sub- 
sequently massacred. 

Langlade  witnessed  the  horrors  of  this  carnage,  but  could  do 
nothing  to  arrest  it.  In  the  infuriated  condition  of  the  savages,  it 
would  have  been  certain  death  to  any  who  should  take  the  part  of  the 
English. 

Captain  Ethrington  and  Lieutenant  Leslie  happily  escaped  the 
fate  of  their  companions.  Being  found  outside  the  fort  after  the 
massacre,  the  savages  seized  upon  them,  stripped  them  of  th^ 
dothing,  and  then  dragged  them  into  the  forest,  doubtless  intend- 
ing to  do  them  harm.  After  some  deliberation,  they  decided  to 
bum  them  at  the  stake.  Li  fact,  the  wood  was  prepared,  the  pris- 
oners boimd,  and  the  torch  was  about  to  be  applied  to  the  pile, 
when  Langlade,  informed  of  the  terrible  fate  which  threatened 
them,  came  in  all  haste  to  their  succor,  at  the  head  of  a  certain 
number  of  loyal  Ottawas,  from  TArbre  Croche,  situated  upon  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  twenty  [fifty]  miles  from  Michillimakinac. 
Without  any  formalities,  he  cut  the  cords  which  boimd  the  captives 
to  the  stake,  and  in  a  bold  resolute  tone  said  to  the  savage  enemy, 
**If  you  are  not  content  with  what  I  have  done,  I  am  ready  to  meet 
you."  They  did  not  take  up  the  glove,  having  too  often  proved 
the  bravery  of  thia  intrepid  man. 

After  having  restored  Ethrington  and  Leslie  to  liberty,  he  said  to 
the  unfortunate  commandant,  "Captain  Ethrington,  if  you  had 
listened  to  my  *old  women's  tales,'  which  forewarned  you  of  the- 
j<*ril,  you  would  not  have  now  been  in  a  position  so  humiliating,, 
nor  would  the  greater  part  of  your  men  have  been  numbered  with 
the  slain." 

Alexander  Henry,  one  of  the  four  English  traders  who  were  then 
at  Michillimakinac,  was  a  witness  of  the  frightful  massacre  of  the 
garrison  of  this  fort.  Ais,  under  the  circumstances,  being  an  Eng- 
lishman was  tantamount  to  sentence  of  death,*  he  went  at  once 
to  take  refuge  at  the  house  of  Langlade,  near  his  own*.  On  his 
arrival  at  Langlade's,  whom  he  calls  the  French  interpreter,  all 
the  family  were  at  the  window  where  they  could  see  the  bloody 
tragedy  then  being  enacted.    Henry  having  begged  a  refuge  in  his 

*  Such  was  tbe  avenion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Sngllsh  at  this  period,  that  Henry,  after 
his  departure  from  Montreal  In  the  summer  of  1761,  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
Canadian  voyageur,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  savages,  who  would  haye  done 
him  harm.  Sometime  after  the  massacre  of  Michillimakinac,  he  found  it  necessary  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  friendly  Indian  chief,  to  play  the  part  of  an  Indian  In  order  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  OJibwas.  ^^  .^..  ^,  ^ O^^ 
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house,  Langlade  according  to  the  English  trader,  responded  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  ''What  do  yon  think  I  can  dot"  He  was 
quite  in  despair  as  to  his  fate,  when  a  female  Pawnee  slave  of  Lan- 
glade's beckoned  to  him  to  follow  her.  She  conducted  him  to  a  lad- 
der which  leaned  against  the  granary,  and  advised  him  to  go  there 
and  hide  himself.  Henry  hastened  to  follow  her  direction,  and  the 
woman  locked  him  in. 

Anxious  to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  fort,  Henry  could  by 
means  of  an'  opening  in  the  roof,  which  permitted  a  few  beams  of 
light  to  enter,  observe  the  barbarous  rejoicings  of  the  savages  over 
their  atrocious  triumph.  It  was  a  hideous  spectacle  to  look  upon. 
The  dying,  a  prey  to  most  cruel  agony,  gave  utterance  to  plaintive 
cries,  while  streams  of  blood  flowed  unstanched.  The  dead  lay  upon 
the  ground  scalped  and  stripped  to  their  clothing.  To  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  some  of  the  savages  gorged  themselves  with 
the  blood  of  their  victims,  from  the  hollow  of  their  hands,  at  the 
Bame  time  uttering  yells  of  fiendish  rage. 

'After  having  slaked  their  ferocious  revenge,  some  Ojibwas  burst 
into  the  house  of  Langlade,  with  vociferous  screams,  making  Henry's 
hair  stand  on  end.  They  demanded  of  Langlade  if  some  of  the 
English  had  not  taken  refuge  with  him.  He  replied  negatively; 
but  to  make  sure  they  rumaged  all  the  apartments,  and  at  last  pro- 
ceeded to  the  granary.  Henry  now  believing  his  case  hopeless,  a 
profound  terror  seized  him.  At  the  sound  of  their  hurried  steps,  he 
hid  himself  behind  a  pile  of  birch  bark  troughs,  which  had  been 
used  to  receive  maple  sap.  He  did  his  best  to  suppress  his  breath- 
ing; but  so  violent  was  the  palpitation  of  his  heart,  that  he  thought 
it  would  betray  him. 

Four  savages  armed  with  bloody  tomahawks,  and  furious  as  hy- 
enas, hastened  to  enter  the  granary.  They  cast  a  searching  glance 
around  the  gloomy  room,  scarcely  entered  by  the  light  of  day,  and 
then  departed  without  having  seen  Henry.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Langlade  to  whom  they  complacently  enumerated  the  English 
heads  which  they  had  scalped  that  day.  Henry's  joy,  when  the 
door  closed  upon  them,  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  con- 
demned, who  in  some  unexpected  way,  escapes  the  fatal  execution. 

Exhausted  by  emotion  so  intense,  Henry  abandoned  himself  to  a 
refreshing  sleep  until  the  twilight  hour,  when  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  new  soimd.    It  was  Langlade's  wife  who  entered. 
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She  was  astonished  at  seeing  him,  not  having  known  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  She  bade  him  take  courage,  for  most  of  the  English 
haying  perished,  she  hoped  that  he  might  escape  their  vengeance. 
He  asked  her  for  a  little  water  with  which  to  refresh  himself,  and 
she  hastened  to  bring  it  to  him. 

After  a  sleepless  night  of  anxiety,  just  at  daybreak,  Henry  heard 
the  threatening  voices  of  many  savages,  who  again  entered  Lang- 
lade's house.  They  informed  him  that  not  having  foimd  Henry's 
body  among  those  of  the  other  victims,  they  were  going  to  repeat 
their  search  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fugitive.  Upon  hearing 
their  menaces,  Langlade's  wife  tried  to  convince  him  that  it  would 
be  imprudent  longer  to  conceal  Henry  from  their  pursuit,  because 
their  own  children  would  surely  become  victims  of  the  revenge  of 
the  infuriated  savages.  Langlade  at  first  resisted  the  entreaties  of 
his  wife;  but  her  solicitations  becoming  more  and  more  pressing,  he 
thought  it  best  to  acknowledge  to  the  Indians  that  Henry  was  con- 
cealed under  his  roof. 

Receiving  this  intelligence,  the  savages  bounded  away  to  the 
granary.  They  were  drimk,  almost  naked,  and  frightful  to  behold. 
Their  chief,  Winniway,  a  man  of  gigantic  frame,  all  blackened 
with  charcoal,  darted  upon  Henry,  and  with  one  hand  seized  him 
by  the  coat  collar,  with  the  other  brandishing  a  long  knife  as  if 
about  to  plunge  it  in  his  breast.  Then  suddenly  pausing,  as  if  a 
sentiment  of  humanity  made  him  recoil  from  the  crime  he  was 
about  to  commit,  he  withdrew  the  arm  just  ready  to  be  reddened 
with  blood,  and  said:  '*I  will  not  kill  you.  I  have  had  many  wars 
with  the  English,  and  have  carried  off  many  of  their  scalps.  My 
brother  Musinigon  was  killed  by  them;  well,  you  shall  take  his 
place,  and  bear  his  name." 

Henry  was  ordered  by  Wenniway  to  proceed  to  his  wigwam;  but 
at  his  request,  Langlade  obtained  permission  to  retain  him  imder 
his  roof  some  days  longer.  He  had  scarcely  entered  Langlade's 
house,  when  a  savage  came  to  order  him  to  follow  him  to  a  camp  of 
the  Ojibwas.  Henry  knew  the  brutal  character  of  this  Indian,  who 
was  indebted  to  him,  and  feared  that  he  would  attempt  to  kill  him 
during  the  journey.  His  apprehensions  were  well  founded,  for  his 
fierce  companion  tried  to  draw  him  towards  a  lonely  spot,  full  of 
brushwood,  behind  the  fort.  Henry  refused  to  go  further.  The 
savage  then  raised  his  knife  to  strike  him ;  but  Henry  parried  the 
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blow  and  took  to  flight.  Furious  at  seeing  his  prey  escape  him,  thf 
Indian  pursued  him,  uttering  loud  yells.  Henry,  to  whom  terror 
seemed  to  lend  wings,  directed  his  course  towards  Langlade's  dwel- 
ling, and  took  refuge  in  the  granary,  where,  for  the  second  time,  he 
found  a  place  of  protection  against  his  enemies. 

Henry  complains  of  not  having  received  from  Langlade  all  the 
good  treatment  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  relates  that,  having 
resolved  to  go  to  Detroit,  Langlade  refused  to  sell  him  upon  credit 
a  covering  to  protect  him  from  the  cold.*  This  was  the  more  in- 
dispensable for  the  journey  as  he  had  been  stripped  by  the  Indians 
of  all  his  clothing,  and  had  nothing  left  but  an  old  shirt  to 
cover  his  almost  naked  limbs.  Another  Canadian,  named  John 
Cuchoise,  was  more  humane,  and  gave  him  a  covering,  without 
which,  Henry  claims,  that  he  would  have  perished  in  his  voyage 
upon  Lake  Michigan. 

The  above  is  related  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Henry,  and  as 
Langlade  could  not  have  taken  cognizance  of,  and  replied  to  the 
accusation,  practically,  of  ** sordid  inhumanity"  brought  against 
him,  because  this  story  was  not  published  until  1809,  nine  years 
after  his  death,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  for  us  to  determine  upon  the 
truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the  English  trader.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  the  noble  conduct  of  Langlade  in  respect  to 
Ccptain  Ethrington  and  Lieutenant  Leslie,  whom  he  saved  from 
the  flames  of  a  funeral  pile,  makes  it  diflScult  for  us  to  believe  that 
he,  at  the  same  time,  acted  in  a  totally  different  manner  towards 
Henry. 

For  that  matter,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Henry  has  some- 
what deepened  the  shadow  in  the  sombre  picture  of  the  massacre 
of  Michillimakinac,  probably  in  order  to  make  it  more  striking  and 
interesting.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that  his 
recital  was  not  published  until  forty-six  years  after  the  date  of  the 
tragic  event. 

Henry  says,  for  example,  on  page  ninety-one  of  his  narrative, 
that  ''Lieutenant  Jamettef  and  seventy  soldiers  were  killed  at  the 


•  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories  hetween  the  years  1790 
and  jm6y  p.  08. 

t  Captain  Ethrlncrton  writes  the  name  Jamet,  and  so  it  is  found  on  page  thlrtletli,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-third,  of  the  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit,  though  in  Daniel 
Clans'  letter,  on  paife  thirty-one  of  the  same  work,  it  is  erroneously  given  as  Jame&r.  The 
British  Army  List  of  1750,  shows  that  his  name  was  John  Jamet,  and  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  Ensign  in  the  Sixtieth  or  Royal  American  Regiment,  March  thirtieth, 
1768.     He  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  In  1762. 
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ttking  of  the  fort,"  while,  according  to  the  letter  of  Captain  Bth- 
rington,  written  only  eight  days  after  the  massacre,  which  will  be 
found  farther  on,  this  nmnber  should  have  been  only  seventeen, 
which  makes  quite  a  diflference  as  may  readily  be  seen. 

Again,  Henry  affirms  on  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  page  of  his 
work,  that  the  number  of  the  garrison  at  Michillimakinac  was 
ninety,  while  it  was  only  about  thirty-five  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  commandant.  Parkman  thinks  this  difference  may  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  saying  that  Henry  intended,  doubtless,  to  in- 
clude all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort,  both  soldiers  and  Canadians.* 
But  this  cannot  be,  because  Henry  declares  that  not  a  single  Can- 
adian was  a  victim  of  the  massacre.  **  During  the  taking  of  the 
fort,"  says  he,  ''I  remarked  a  great  many  Canadians  calmly  looking 
upon  the  passing  events,  making  no  opposition  to  the  Indians,  and 
receiving  no  injury."  Indeed,  Henry  is  explicit  upon  this  point. 
'*The  garrison,"  says  he,  "was  composed  of  ninety  soldiers,  of  two 
subaltern  officers,  and  the  commandant,  and  there  were  four  Eng- 
lish traders  in  the  fort."  If  all  the  Canadians  were  spared  during 
the  massacre,  as  Ethrington  and  Henry  state,  the  seventy-one  pre- 
tended victims  could  have  been  only  English.  Now  it  is  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  the  number  of  the  English  at  Michillimakinac  did 
not  then  exceed  forty.  And  if  Henry  has  exaggerated  in  those  two 
cases,  may  we  not  infer  that  he  was  capable  of  representing  the 
facts  which  relate  to  Langlade,  in  a  much  more  unfavorable  light 
than  they  really  deserve? 

With  their  usual  improvidence,  the  savages  neglected  even  to 
guard  against  surprise,  for  they  placed  no  force  in  the  fort  of  which 
they  had  taken  possession.  The  supplies  of  liquors  stored  there, 
having  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  a  fright- 
ful bacchanal  which  lasted  many  days,  and  seemed  to  transform 
them  into  so  many  demons.  The  chiefs,  fearing  that  their  warriors, 
maddened  by  **fire  water,"  might  be  hurried  on  to  acts  of  vengeance 
upon  their  captives,  secured  them  in  the  fort,  to  the  number  of  a 
score,  with  about  three  hundred  Canadian  voyageurs.  It  would  then 
have  been  easy  for  the  English  to  shut  up  the  gates  of  the  fort  and 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Canadians.  Indeed,  many  English  officers  proposed  to  put  them- 
selves at  once  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  were  dissuaded  from  their 


•  OwMpiraov  of  Fonfiao. 
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project  by  Father  Du  Jatmay*  (and  not  Pire  Jouvis,  as  is  said  by 
Henry  and  Parkman),  missionary  to  the  Ottawas,  at  Arbre  Croche 
in  Michigan,  who  happened  just  at  that  time  to  be  at  Michillimak- 
inac.  This  devoted  Jesuit  showed  the  English  that  the  events  of 
the  late  war  were  still  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadians  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  count  upon  them,  and  that  in  case  the 
savages  should  succeed  in  retaking  the  fort,  there  would  probably 
not  be  a  single  Englishman  left  to  tell  the  story  of  their  destruc- 
tion*. 

Some  days  after  the  massacre,  Ethrington  appointed  Langlade 
commandant  of  Fort  Michillimakinac  until  further  instructions 
should  be  received.  He  wrote  to  the  commandants  of  the  posts  in 
that  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid,  and  of  recapturing 
the  fort  if  that  were  possible ;  but  we  already  know  that  this  requi- 
sition was  quite  useless,  because  nearly  all  the  English  forts  in  the 
West  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages. 

Captain  Ethrington  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Major 
Gladwyn,  of  Detroit,  in  which  he  acknowledges  in  high  terms  the 
signal  services  rendered  to  him  by  Langlade  in  this  unfortunate  af- 
fair: 

Mxchuximackinac,  12  June  1763. 

Snt:  —Notwithstanding  tliat  I  wrote  you  in  my  last,  that  all  the  savages 
were  arrived,  and  tl^at  every  thing  seemed,  in  perfect  tranquility,  yet,  on  the 
2d  instant,  the  Chippewas,  who  live  in  a  plain  near  this  fort,  assembled  to 
play  ball,  as  they  had  done  almost  every  day  since  their  arrival.  They 
played  from  morning  till  noon;  then  throwing  their  ball  close  to  the  gate, 
and  observing  Lieut.  Lesley  and  me  a  few  paces  out  of  it,  they  came  be- 
hind us,  seized  and  carried  us  into  the  woods.  ^^^^^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  rest  rushed  into  the  fort,  where  they  found  their 
squaws,  whom  they  had  previously  planted  there,  with  their  hatchets  hid 
under  their  blankets,  which  they  took,  and  in  an  instant  killed  Lieut.  Jamet 
and  fifteen  rank  and  file,  and  a  trader  named  Tracy.  They  wounded  two, 
and  took  the  rest  of  the  garrison  prisoners,  five  [Henry  says  seven]  of  whom 
they  have  since  killed. 

They  made  prisoners  all  the  English  traders,  and  robbed  them  of  every 
thing  they  had;  but  they  offered  no  violence  to  the  persons  or  property  of 
any  of  the  Frenchmen. 

*  P6re  Pierre-Lnc  Da  Jaunay  was  the  missionary  at  the  post  of  Mackinaw  from  aboat 
1740  until  1763  or  later,  an^  he  remained  In  the  Wtot  until  1774  In  the  capacity  of  Superior 
of  the  Mission  of  St.  Joseph.  In  176S,  he  obtained  two  thousand  acres  of  land 
at  I'Arbre  Croche,  part  of  which  was  put  under  cultivation.  When,  in  1825, 
the  Abbe  Vincent  Badln  ylslted  the  Indian  congregations  established  upon  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  he  remarked  that  the  memory  of  Ptee 
Du  Jaunay  was  religiously  pres'erTed  among  these  tribes.  "During  the  journey," 
says  he,  "I  was  glad  to  converse  about  the  Jesuit  Fathers  with  an  old  man  who 
had  known  them.  He  was,  above  all  attached  to  Pdre  Du  Jaunay,  who  had  prepared 
him  for,  and  admitted  him  to,  his  first  communion,  and  whom  he  had  often  assisted 
at  mass.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  place  where  the  Father  ordinarily  read  his  bre- 
viary while  walking." 
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When  that  massacre  was  over,  Messrs.  Langlade  and  Farlie,*  the  inter- 
preter, came  down  to  the  place  where  Lieut.  Lesley  and  me  were  prisoners; 
and  on  their  giving  themselves  as  security  to  return  us  when  demanded, 
they  obtained  leave  for  us  to  go  to  the  fort,  under  a  guard  of  savages, 
which  gave  time,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  to 
send  for  the  Cutaways,  who  came  down  on  the  first  notice,  and  were  very 
much  displeased  at  what  the  Ohippeways  had  done. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  Cutaways,  they  liave  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  serve  us;  and  with  what  prisoners  the  Ghippeways  liad  given 
them,  and  what  they  have  bought,  I  have  now  with  me  Lieut.  Lesley  and 
deven  privates;  and  the  other  four  of  the  garrison,  who  are  yet  living,  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Ghippeways. 

The  Ghippeways,  who  are  superior  in  number  to  the  Ottaways,  have  de- 
clared in  council  to  them  that  if  they  do  not  remove  us  out  of  the  fort,  they 
will  cut  ofF  all  communication  to  this  post,  by  which  means  all  the  convoys 
of  merchants  from  Montreal,  La  Baye,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  upper  posts, 
would  i>erish.  But  if  the  news  of  your  posts  being  attacked  (which  they 
say  was  the  reason  why  they  took  up  the  hatchet)  be  false,  and  you  can 
send  up  a  strong  reinforcement  with  provisions,  &c. ,  accompanied  by  some 
of  your  savages,  I  believe  the  post  might  be  re-established  again. 

Since  tLis  affair  happened,  two  canoes  arrived  from  Montreal,  which  put 
It  in  my  power  to  make  a  present  to  the  Ottaway  nation,  who  very  well  de- 
serve anything  that  can  be  done  for  them. 

I  have  been  very  much  obliged  to  Messrs.  Langlade,  and  Farli,  the  in- 
terpreter, as  likewise  to  the  Jesuit,  for  the  many  good  offices  they  have 
done  us  on  this  occasion.  The  Priest  seems  inclinable  to  go  down  to  your 
post  for  a  day  or  two,  which  I  am  very  glad  of,  as  he  is  a  very  good  man, 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  with  the  savages,  hereabout,  who  will  believe 
every  thing  he  tells  them,  on  his  return,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon.  The 
Cutaways  say  they  will  take  Lieut.  Lesley,  me,  and  the  eleven  men  which 
I  mentioned  before  were  in  their  hands,  up  to  their  village,  and  there  keep 
us,  till  they  hear  what  is  doing  at  your  post.  They  have  sent  this  canot 
(canoe)  for  that  purpose.  I  refer  you  to  the  Priest  for  the  particulars  of 
this  melancholy  affair,  and  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours,  very  sincerely. 
To  Majob  Gladwyn.  Geo.  Ethebington. 

P.  S.— The  Indians  that  are  to  carry  the  Priest  to  Detroit,  will 
not  undertake  to  land  him  at  the  fort,  but  at  some  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lages near  it;  so  you  must  not  take  it  amiss  that  he  does  not  pay 
you  the  first  visit.  And  once  more  I  beg  that  nothing  may  stop  your  send- 
ing of  him  back,  the  next  day  after  his  arrival,  if  possible,  as  we  shall  be  at 
a  great  loss  for  the  want  of  him;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  will  do  all  in 
your  power  to  make  peace,  as  you  see  the  situation  we  are  In,  and  send  up 

*  Henry  writes  this  name  FarHey,  but  the  sl^atnre  of  the  man  himself  Is  Jaques  Farly, 
withont  an  e,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Mackinaw  register,  in  which  he  Is  often  mentioned. 
According  to  Henry,  this  interpreter  had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Mackinaw.  He  is,  however,  mistaken  in  saying  that  Farly  had  married  a 
Chippewa  or  Ottawa  woman,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  great  Influence  with  her  tribe. 
The  troth  is,  his  wife  was  a  Canadian— Marie  Josette  Dumanchel,  by  whom  he  had  several 
chUdroi,  namely,  Joi&'ette,  Marie,  Charlotte,  Albert,  Andre,  Vital  and  Louis  Joseph.  JHe  LOi 
cated  at  Mackinaw  about  1742.  ^ 
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provisions  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ammunition,  as  what  we  had  was  pil- 
laged by  the  savages. 

Adien. 

Geo.  Ethebington. 

The  priest  mentioned  in  Bthrington's  letter  is  P^re  Du  Jaunary,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  This  courageous  missionary,  who 
had  already  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  English  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ottawas,  in  order  to  be  still  farther  useful  to  them, 
did  not  fear  to  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  long 
and  monotonous  canoe  voyage  upon  Lake  Huron.  He  accom- 
plished his  mission  with  fidelity,  had  an  interview  with  Major 
Gladwyn",  then  left  Detroit  to  return  to  Michillimakinac  on  the 
twentieth  of  Jime,  1763,  as  we  learn  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  curious  narrative  entitled.  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit: 

June  20,  176S:-;— This  morning  the  commandant  gave  to  the  Jesuit  a  mem- 
orandum of  what  he  should  say  to  the  Indians  and  French  at  Michillimaki- 
nac, as  also  to  Captain  Etherington,  seeing  he  did  not  choose  to  carry  a 
letter,  saying  that  if  he  was  asked  by  the  Indians  if  he  had  any,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  say  yes,  as  he  had  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life.  He  gave  him  a 
belt  to  give  to  the  Ottawas  there,  desiring  him  to  tdl  them  that  he  was 
very  well  pleased  with  their  not  having  meddled  in  an  affair  which  must 
have  brought  on  their  ruin;  and  that  if  they  would  send  their  prisoners  to 
Montreal,  they  would  convince  the  General  of  their  good  intentions,  for 
which  they  would  probably  be  well  rewarded. 

He  was  to  present  to  M.  M.  de  Langlade  and  Farll  his  compliments,  and 
thank  them  for  their  good  offices,  which  he  exhorted  them  to  continue. 
They  were  to  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  all  commerce  with  our 
enemies,  above  all,  that  of  arms  and  ammunition.  M.  Langlade  was  author- 
ized to  command  at  the  fort,  in  accordance  with  Captain  Etherington's  direc- 
tions tin  further  orders.! 

After  some  weeks  of  captivity,  Ethrington,  Leslie,t   and  some 


•  Parkixian*s  Pontiac,  11,  pp.  336,  837. 

t  This  Diary  forms  vol.  IV  of  Munaeira  Hiatorioai  Series;  and  this  citation  may  be  found 
on  pp.  32,  33. 

t  Captain  Ethrington,  It  would  appear  from  Graydon*B  Memoirt,  was  probably  a 
satire  of  Delaware,  and  early  entered  the  army,  serrlnfir  first  as  a  drummer  and 
then  as  a  sergeant.  A  wealthy  widow  of  New  Castle  County,  In  Delaware,  becoming 
enamored  of  him,  purchased  him  a  commission.  He  was  made  a  Lieutenant  in  the* 
Sixtieth  or  Royal  American  Regiment,  February  15,  1750,  and  appears  to  have 
served  in  the  second  battalion  of  that  regiment,  which  shared  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Louisburg  In  1758;  in  1759,  was  under  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
and  in  the  capture  of  Quebec;  in  April,  1760.  in  the  second  victory  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  serving  as  a  Captain  from  April  4.  1758.  His  conduct  at  Mackinaw  be- 
trayed carelessness.  In  1770,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  he  was  made  a  Lieutenant-Colonel.  At  this  period  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  on  furlough  among  his  Delaware  friends,  and  repairing  to  Philadelphia 
with  a  view  of  sailing  for  England,  he  was  required,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  In 
that  year,  to  give  his  parole.  His  battalion  of  the  Sixtieth  regiment  was  sent 
to  the  West  Tndle«,  and  stationed  at  Antigua  to  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonel  to  the  army  May  16,  1782, 
and  his  name  appears  for  the  last  time  in  the  Army  lAst  to  1787.  As  Major 
John  D.  Harris  succeeded  him  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Sixtic*th  reglmeat 
January  26.  1788.    It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  died  near  the  close  of  1787. 

Of  Ethrtogton^s  associate  at  Macktoaw,  Lieutenant  Leslie,  we  cannot  trace  him  with 
mny  certatoty.    On  page  81,  of  the  Diary  of  the  Biege  of  Detroit,  edited  by  Franklin  B. 
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other  Englishmen  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  Michillimaki- 
naCy  were  sent  to  Montreal  under  a  strong  escort  of  Indians,  and 
arrived  in  that  city  in  the  ensuing  August.  As  for  Henry,  he  suc- 
ceeded, after  many  adventures,  in  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the 
Ojibwas,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  a  Canadian  named  Gadot* 
from  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  who  had  great  influence  over  this  tribe  to 
which  he  was  allied  through  his  wife.  This  English  trader  after- 
wards carried  on  the  fur-trade  in  partnership  with  M.  Qadot,  and 
only  returned  to  Montreal  in  1776. 

After  the  war,  Augustin  de  Langlade  continued  as  a  trader  at 
Green  Bay,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

Grignon  relates,  in  his  memoirs,  that,  about  1770,  one  day  an  In- 
dian dropped  in  at  Langlade's  store  for  the^  apparent  purpose  of 
buying  an  Indian  hatchet.  At  his  request,  Langlade  took  a  hat- 
chet from  under  the  counter  and  handed  it  to  him  to  examine. 
The  Indian  expressing  a  wish  to  see  others,  Langlade  stooped  down 
to  select  another,  but  at  the  instant  of  rising,  the  Indian  made  a 
motion  as  if  to  strike  the  old  trader.  Quick  as  lightning,  the  lit- 
tle daughter  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  seven  years  old,  seeing  the 
threatening  gesture  of  the  Indian,  cried  out  with  fright,  ''Grandpa, 
he  is  going  to  cut  your  neck."  Langlade  straightened  himself  in- 
stantly on  hearing  the  alarming  cry  of  the  child,  and  with  a  blow 
of  the  hatchet  knocked  the  Indian  down.  Raising  himself  pain- 
fully, the  Indian  stammered  forth  excuses  more  or  less  probable. 
But  Langlade  replied  that  the  thing  was  quite  too  serious  to  be 
passed  off  as  a  joke,  and  there  the  matter  rested. 

Augustin  de  Langlade,  not  very  long  after  this  incident,  closed  a 
life  crowded  with  similar  adventures.  His  death  occurred  about 
1777,  aged  not  far  from  seventy-five  years,  and  he  was  buried  in 
the  old  cemetery  at  Green  Bay.  He  is  represented  as  a  very  good 
man,  possessed  of  agreeable  manners,  fond  of  repose,  but  quick  to 


Homrh.  Leslie's  first  name  is  inserted  in  brackets  as  James,  but  this  must  be  an  error. 
Ab  Ethrlngton  belonged  to  the  Sixtieth  or  Royal  American  Regiment,  it  Is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Leslie  did  also;  and  there  was  no  James  Leslie  connected  with  the 
regiment.  William  Leslie  was  commissioned  as  Ensign  Oct.  22,  1758;  and  Lieutenant 
May  80,  1759:  and  after  3  763  his  name  disappears  from  the  list  of  officers  of  the 
regiment,  which  was  at  that  time  largely  reduced.  In  1764  a  Lieutenant  Wlll'am 
Leslie  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment,  and  disappears 
from  the  Armi/  List  in  1776.  There  was  another  and  younger  William  Leslie, 
•on  of  the  Scotch  Barl  of  Levin,  who  shared  in  the  affair  of  the  Great  Bridge.  Vir- 
ginia, in  1775,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  January  2.  1777,  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year.  L.  C.  D. 

^Jonathan  Carver  thus  mentions  Cadot  in  his  Travels  through  North  America  in  T766, 
Ttfn,  and  1768.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  straits  of  St.  Marie,  says  hp.  there  is  a  fort  to 
which  they  give  their  name,  and  which  Is  commanded  by  M.  Cadot,  a  French  Canadian ;  he 
Is  permitted  to  retain  the  command  of  the  fort,  since  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the  surrounding 
lands.  ip 
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resent  an  injury.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. The  missionaries  always  found  in  him  a  firm  support,  and 
he  contributed  not  a  little  to  lighten  their  task,  which  was  often 
heavy  and  hard  in  those  isolated  regions,  and  among  the  coureurs 
de  bois  of  the  Northwest.  He  especially  assisted  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  Coquar,  Du  Jaunay,  La  Marinie,  and  LeFranc^ 
who  preached  at  Mackinaw  and  the  neighboring  posts.  We  find 
that  in  1756  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of  a  church-warden  at 
Mackinaw.  The  registers  also  show  his  name  seventeen*  times  as  a 
witness  to  certificates  of  marriage,*  and  twenty-three  times  as  god- 
father,t  between  1743  and  1760. 

After  his  death,  his  wife  probably  returned  to  live  with  the  In- 
dians near  Michillimakinac.  It  is  known  that  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  1782,  Lieutenant-Governor  Sinclair,  of  Michillimakinae 
gave  Madame  Langlade  permission  to  go  to  Qreen  Bay  and  take 
possession  of  her  property  there.    This  is  a  copy  of  the  permit : 

By  the  Hon.  Patrick  Sikclaib,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc. 

Madame  Langlade  is  permitted  to  go  to  tlie  Bay,  and  there  to  enter  into 
possession  of  her  houses,  gardens,  farms,  and  property.  She  tal^es  a  ser- 
vant with  her. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  the  post,  this  14th  day  of  September, 
1782,  Patbick  Sinclair,  (L».  S.,) 

Lieutenant-Governor, 
By  order  of  the  Lieutenant-Gtovemor,  John  Coats. 

Neither  the  date,  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  wife 
of  Augustin  de  Langlade  are  known  to  us,  only  she  must  have 
passed  away  not  very  long  after  the  date  of  Sinclair's  permit,  as 
her  great-grandson,  Augustin  Grignon,  bom  in  1780,  never  saw 
her,  nor  did  he  hear  anything  of  her  death  among  his  earliest  rer 
membrances. 

When  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  broke  out,  Charles 
de  Langlade  was  forty-six  years  old,  but  his  age  sat  lightly  upon 
him.  At  the  solicitation  of  Captain  De  PeysterJ  of  Michillimaki- 
nac, he  resolved,  if  his  services  were  required,  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the   war,   which,   according  to  the  Miscellanies   of  this  oflScer, 


*  See   Appendix  No.   2. 

t  See  Appendix  No.  1. 

t  Arent  Schuyler  De  Peyster  was  bom  In  New  York,  June  27,  1736.  In  1775,  he  en- 
tered the  etgrhth  regiment,  or  Kings  Infantry ;  served  in  different  parts  of  North 
America  under  his  uncle,  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler;  subsequently  became  commander 
at  Michillimackinac,  Detroit,  and  several  places  in  Upper  Canada.  Captabi  De 
Peyster  contributed  not  a  little  by  his  influence  over  the  savages,  in  prevailing 
on  them  to  adhere  to  the  interests  of  the  English  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  After  having  attahied  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  having  commanded 
his  regiment  many  years,  he  retired  to  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  in  November,  1822.     ^.,„^_,  „^  ^^__^.^_ 
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** secured  in  our  interest  all  the  Western  Indians.''  Indeed,  he  was 
very  soon  authorized  to  raise  an  Indian  force,  **and  attack  the 
rebels  every  time  he  met  them,"  to  use  the  language  of  Captain  De 
Peyster's  orders. 

Embodying  a  numerous  force  of  Sioux,  Sacs,  Poxes,  Menomo- 
nees,  Winnebagoes,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  Langlade  marched 
for  Montreal.  Upon  their  arrival  in  that  city,  a  grand  council  was 
held  with  all  the  ceremonies  so  dear  to  the  Indians.  Larocque,  the 
interpreter  of  the  Sioux,  being  unable  to  fulfill  his  functions,  Lang- 
lade translated  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  into  the 
Chippewa  dialect,  which  was  familiar  to  almost  all  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest,  interpreting  afterwards  into  French  all  that  was 
said  in  Chippewa.  It  is  well  known  that  a  war  feast  preceded 
most  Indian  expeditions;  and  care  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  that 
this  ancient  and  solemn  custom  should  not  be  omitted.  At  the 
banquet  which  was  given,  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  and  served  to 
these  voracious  guests  who  speedily  devoured  it.  Grignon's  me- 
moir does  not  designate  any  of  the  particular  services  rendered  by 
Langlade  at  the  head  of  the  warriors.  It  simply  says  that  he  took 
part  in  engagements  under  the  orders  of  Major  Campbell,  in  the 
English  army  commanded  by  General  Burgoyne,  upon  the  borders 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  that  he  went  with  new  recruits  to  Canada 
several  times  during  the  war. 

The  army  of  General  Burgoyne,  about  eighty-five  hundred  sol- 
diers, and  five  hundred  savages  strong,  was  to  invade  New  York 
and  effect  its  junction  with  General  Howe  at  Albany.  It  assembled 
at  Crown  Point  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1777,  and  began  its  move- 
ment early  in  July.  It  had  been  proposed,  says  the  Canadian  his- 
torian, Gameau,  to  join  with  them  a  large  number  of  Canadians; 
but  in  spite  of  their  coldness  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  but  little  disposed  to  fight  against  the  rev- 
olution. Thus  Burgoyne  was  able  to  induce  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants  to  follow  him,*  the  others  were  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue  duties  at  home.f 

Langlade  rejoined  Burgoyne 's  army  with  his  savages  at  Skenes- 


*  Anbnrey,  in  his  Travels,  afBrms  tbat  three  hundred  Canadians  were  en- 
rolled in  the  army  of  Burgoyne.  "This  nation,"  says  he,  "sought  not  to  be 
involved  in  a  war  of  invasion  which  would  expose  them  to  reprisals  on 
their  own  territory."  But  Burgoyne,  in  his  State  of  the  Bwpedition>  from  Canada. 
page  10,  declares  positively  that  the  number  of  Canadians  who  served  in  his  army  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

fBieioire  du  Canada,  vol.  ill.  p.  29. 
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borough,  now  Whitehall,  at  the  end  of  July,  1777.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brave  old  friend.  Chevalier  Luc  de  la  Come  St.  Due,* 
who,  though  sixty-six  years  old,  had  not  hesitated  at  the  request  of 
the  governor  of  Canada,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  to  take  the  direction  o£ 
the  savage  bands  which  had  come  to  reinforce  the  English  army. 

According  to  Burgoyne,  these  children  of  the  wilderness  did  not 
render  all  the  assistance  that  was  expected  of  them.  They  delighted 
only  in  pillage  and  theft,  and  were  guilty  of  frightful  murders. 
When  there  was  the  most  need  of  their  service,  they  began  to  dis- 
band, and  very  soon  not  one  remained  in  camp.  On  this  subject 
we  adduce  the  testimony  of  Anburey,  an  oflfcer  of  the  English  army, 
whose  account  is  based  entirely  upon  that  of  Burgoyne: 

The  General  showed  great  resentment  to  the  Indians  upon  this  occasion, f 
and  laid  restraints  upon  their  dispositions  to  commit  other  enormities.  He 
was  the  more  exasperated,  as  they  were  Indians  of  the  remoter  tribes  who 
bad  been  guilty  of  this  offence,  and  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
as  more  warlike.  I  believe,  however,  he  has  found  equal  depravity  of  prin- 
ciple reigns  throughout  the  whole  of  them,  and  the  only  pre-eminence  of  the 
remoter  tribes  consists  In  their  ferocity.  From  this  time,  there  was  an  ap- 
parent change  In  their  tempers;  lU-humor  and  mutinous  disposition  strongly 
manifested  Itself,  when  they  found  the  plunder  of  the  country  was  con- 
trolled; their  Interpreters  ,who  had  a  douceur  In  the  capacity,  being  like- 
wise debarred  from  those  emoluments,  were  profligate  enough  to  promote 
dlssentlon,  desertion  and  revolt. 

In  this  instance,  however.  Monsieur  St.  Luc  Is  to  be  acquitted  of  these 
factions,  though  I  believe  he  was  but  too  sensible  of  their  pining  after  the 
accustomed  horrors,  and  that  they  were  become  as  impatient  of  his  con- 
trol as  of  all  others;  however,  through  the  guide  and  Interest  of  authority, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  affectionate  love  he  bore  to  his  old  associates,  he 
was  Induced  to  cover  the  real  cause  under  frivolous  pretences  of  complaint. 

At  the  pressing  instance  of  St.  Luc,  a  councU  was  caUed,  when» 
to  the  General's  great  astonishment,  those  nations  he  had  the  direc- 
tion of,  declared  their  intention  of  returning  home,  at  the  same  time  de- 
manding the  General  to  concur  with  and  assist  them.  This  event  was 
extremely  embarrassing,  as  It  was  giving  up  part  of  the  force  which  had 
been  obtained  at  a  great  expense  to  Government,  and  from  whose  assist- 

*  Luc  de  la  Corn  St.  Luc,  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the  Canadians  who 
exercised  the  greatest  Influence  over  the  savages.  One  of  his  flrfrt  exploits  was 
the  capture  of  Fort  Clinton,  In  1747.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Tlconderoga,  where  he  carried  off  a  convoy  of  one  hundred  and  fif^  of  Gen. 
Abercromble's  wagons.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham; 
then  at  the  victory  of  St.  Foy.  near  Quebec,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  wished 
to  go  to  France  after  the  conquest  of  Canada;  but  the  vessel  I'Auguste,  on  which  he 
embarked,  was  lost  upon  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  November  fifteenth,  1761 ;  and  after 
this  shipwreck  of  melancholy  celebrity.  In  which,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-on« 
passengers,  only  seven  escaped  death,  h«  returned  to  Canada,  making  a  long  and  painful 
march  through  the  woods,  and  remained  permanently  in  the  country.  After  the  American 
war,  St  Luc  was  appointed  Legislative  Councilor,  and  stoutly  defended  the  political 
rights  of  the  Canadians  at  an  epoch  when  they  were  not  always  respected.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age. 

tThe  murder  of  Miss  Jane  M'Crea.  ^,y,  ,^^^  ^,  ^ r^^^ 
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ance  so  much  was  looked  for;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  cordial  reconciliation 
was  made  with  them,  it  must  be  by  indulgence  in  all  their  excesses  of  blood 
and  rapine.  Nevertheless  the  General  was  to  give  an  immediate  answer; 
he  firmly  refused  their  proposal,  insisted  upon  their  adherence  to  the  re- 
straints that  had  been  established;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  a  temperate 
manner  represented  to  them  their  ties  of  faith,  of  generosity  and  honor, 
adding  many  other  persuasive  arguments,  to  encourage  them  in  continuing 
their  services. 

This  answer  seemed  to  have  some  weight  with  them,  as  many  of  the  tribes 
nearest  home  only  begged,  that  some  part  of  them  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  harvest,  which  was  granted.  Some  of  the  remote  tribes 
seemed  to  retract  from  their  proposal,  professing  great  zeal  for  the  service. 
Notwithstanding  this,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Qeneral,  and  every  one  be- 
longing to  the  army,  the  desertion  took  place  the  next  day,  when  they  went 
away  by  forces,  loaded  with  such  plunder  as  they  had  collected,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  daily,  till  scarce  one  of  those  that  Joined  us  at  Skeenes- 
borough  is  left.* 

If  Burgoyne  was  unable  to  obtain  more  efficient  aid  from  the 
savages,  he  had  only  himself  to  blame;  for,  if  we  may  believe  the 
testimony  of  their  principal  commandant,  La  Come  St.  Luc,  Bur- 
goyne had  fallen  into  the  fatal  errors  of  more  than  one  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  had  not  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Lidian  tribes,  who  had  come  many  hundreds  of 
leagues  to  fight  under  the  English  flag. 

We  know  that  having  won  some  easy  triumphs,  Burgoyne 
afterwards  suffered  many  defeats,  and  was  at  length  ignomin- 
iously  beaten  at  Saratoga,  October  fourteenth,  1777,  when  he 
with  his  army  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  This  disaster  caused  an 
immense  sensation  in  England,  and  public  opinion  almost  unani- 
mously condemned  the  unfortunate  (Jeneral  for  the  incapacity  and 
improvidence  he  had  shown.  Burgoyne  tried  to  justify  his  con- 
duct by  pamphlets,  and  by  speeches  in  the  house  of  commons, 
where  he  had  powerful  friends.  Desirous  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  reverses  upon  othere,  he  attacked  with  severity  the  con- 
duct of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  complaining  bitterly  of  their 
indifference  or  desertion,  and  involving  their  intrepid  commander 
in  the  same  blame.f 

We  have  before  us  a  speech  pronounced  by  Burgoyne  in  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,   1778,  in  which 


•  Anburey's  Travels,   Lond.   Edition.   1791,  i,   pp.   829-882. 

t  Tbi8  General,  says  Oameau.  wished  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Canadians ;  bat  la  his 
army  of  eight  thousand  men,  there  were  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  combatants  from  oar 
province.    Burgoyne  cooiplained  also  in  unmeasured  terms  of  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Luc,| 
commandant  of  the  savages;  but  this  officer  easily  repelled  the  attack8,^|,jlpj^nj^^T![98alC 
beUer  talker  than  Captain.  O 
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he  brings  the  most  injurious  aecusations  against  the  character  of 
La  Come  St.  Luc.  This  latter  officer  passed  a  part  of  the  preceding 
winter  in  London,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  Burgoyna 
did  not  seem  to  him  so  superior  a  commander  as  had  been  believed; 
hence,  the  resentment  of  the  unfortunate  General  against  this  Can- 
adian officer: 

''Sir,  a  gentleman  has  been  in  London  great  part  of  the  winter, 
who  I  wish  had  been  called  to  your  bar.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  truth 
only  I  wish  it;  for  he  is  certainly  no  friend  of  mine.  His  name  is 
St.  Luc  le  Come,  a  distinguished  partisan  of  the  French  in  the  last 
war,  and  now  in  the  British  service  as  a  leader  of  the  Lidians.  He 
owes  us,  indeed,  some  service,  having  been  formerly  instrumental 
in  scalping  many  himdred  British  soldiers  upon  the  very  ground 
where,  though  with  a  different  sort  of  latitude,  he  was  this  year  em- 
ployed. He  is  by  nature,  education,  and  practice,  artful,  ambitious 
and  a  courtier.  To  the  grudge  he  owed  me  for  controlling  him  in 
the  use  of  the  hatchet  and  scalping-knife,  it  was  natural  to  his  char- 
acter to  recommend  himself  to  ministerial  favor,  by  any  censure  in 
his  power  to  cast  upon  an  unfashionable  General.  He  was  often 
closeted  by  a  noble  Lord  in  my  eye  (Lord  Geoi^e  Germain) ;  and 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  as  he  has  not  been  examined  here,  I 
wish  the  noble  Lord  to  inform  the  House,  what  this  man  has  pre- 
sumed to  say  of  my  conduct  with  the  Lidians.  I  know,  in  private 
companies,  his  language  has  been,  that  the  Lidians  might  have 
done  great  services,  but  they  were  discharged.  Sir,  if  to  restrain 
them  from  murder  was  to  discharge  them,  I  take  with  pride  the 
blame — ^they  were  discharged.  That  circumstance  apart,  I  should 
say  that  the  Indians  and  Mr.  St.  Luc  at  the  head  of  them,  de- 
serted."* 

To  this  summons  Lord  Germain  responded,  that  he  had  indeed 
had  interviews  with  M.  St.  Luc,  in  which  the  latter  had  declared 
that  General  Burgoyne  was  a  good  officer  with  regular  troops;  but 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  like  Indians,  nor  to  have  taken  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  retain  their  good  will.  In  short,  St.  Luc  had 
said  to  him,t  ''General  Burgoyne  is  a  brave  man;  but  he  is  as  heavy 
as  a  German." 

When  intelligence  of  the  speech  of  General  Burgoyne  reached 


*  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  1181.        t  Ibld»  p.  1105. 
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de  la  Come  St.  Luc,  he  replied  to  it  by  a  very  vigorous  letter,  dated 
at  Quebec,  October  23,  1778,  which  appeared  in  French,  in  the 
London  papers.  It  produced  an'  impression  far  from  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  his  accuser.  In  this  letter,  St.  Luc  says  to  General 
Burgoyne,  that  he  has  no  right  to  treat  him  so  indecorously;  that 
his  origin  is  as  good  as  his  own — his  adversary  was  a  natural  son — 
that  his  fifty  years  of  service  were  ample  demonstration  that  he 
had  never  shrunk  from  the  dangers  of  war,  and  that  he  had  achieved 
a  reputation  long  before  he,  Burgoyne,  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  had  ever  come  into  the 
coimtry.  He  added,  that  if  the  Indians  had  little  by  little  deserted 
the  English  army,  it  was  because  Burgoyne  had  not  given  them 
enough  attention,  nor  taken  sufficient  care  of  them.  In  the  affair 
at  Bennington,  August  16,  1777,  when  several  hundred  of  the 
English  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  good 
number  of  savages;  the  Indians  were  astonished  to  see,  for  instance, 
that  Burgoyne  sent  no  detachment  to  rally  the  stragglers  of  the 
vanquished  body,  or  to  succor  the  woimded,  of  whom  many  died. 

**This  conduct,"  says  St.  Luc,  **did  not  give  them  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  care  that  you  would  take  of  those  who  fought  under 
your  orders.  The  indifference  which  you  manifested  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  this  [Bennington]  expedition,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  disgusted  them  to  the  last  degree 
with  the  service ;  for  a  large  number  of  savages  had  perished  on  the 
battle-field  with  their  redoubtable  chief,  and  of  sixty-one  Canadians, 
forty-five  only  escaped  death."* 

In  the  council  which  was  held  after  this  Trnfortimate  affair,  St. 
Luc  informed  Burgoyne  of  the  discontent  of  the  savages,  which 
very  soon  broke  out  in  so  open  a  manner,  that  they  left  the  English 
camp  altogether,  because  Burgoyne  refused  them  provisions,  shoes, 
and  the  services  of  an  interpreter. 

** Respecting  the  reason  for  having  deserted  the  army,"  says  St. 
Luc  to  Burgoyne,  *'you  should  recollect  that  it  is  you  who  were 
the  cause  of  my  departure ;  for,  two  days  after  the  savages  had  left, 
you!  saw  your  error,  and  Brigadier-General  Fraser  had  already  fore- 
seen the  consequences  of  your  conduct  in  regard  to  the  savages. 

•  Captain  F.  Montague,  who  took  part  In  Burgoyne*8  campaign,  declared,  when  question- 
ed by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  that  many  sayages 
<)tiitted  the  army  at  different  times  After  the  defeat  at  Bennington,  which  corroborates  the 
assertion  of  St.  Luc  on  this  point.    See  State  of  the  Ewpedition  from  Canada,  p.  75. 
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Tou  then  sent  far  me  to  come  to  the  Brigadier's  tent,  and  you  asked 
me  to  return  to  Canada,  bearing  dispatches  to  General  Carleton 
praying  His  Excellency  to  treat  the  Indians  with  kindness,  and  to 
send  them  back  to  you.  This  I  did,  and  I  should  have  joined  the 
army,  had  not  the  communications  been  interrupted.     •     •     • 

**Be  that  as  it  may,  notwithstanding  my  advanced  age,  sixty- 
seven  years,  I  am  ready  to  cross  the  ocean  to  justify  myself  before 
the  King,  my  master,  and  before  my  country,  from  the  ill-foimded 
accusation  that  you  have  brought  against  me,  although  I  do  not  at 
all  care  what  you  personally  think  of  me." 

This  letter,  full  of  noble  pride,  received  no  reply  that  we  know 
of,  and  Burgoyne  contented  himself  with  making  a  soothing  allu- 
sion in  a  speech  which  he  made  before  the  house  of  commons,  the 
fourteenth  of  the  following  December. 

While  justifying  himself  thus  completely,  St.  Luc  at  the  same 
time  revealed  in  its  true  light  Langlade's  conduct  in  this  campaign*; 
for,  bound  together  by  a  close  friendship,  holding  similar  positions, 
they  acted  under  the  same  inspiration,  and  had  in  view  only  the  true 
interests  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  If  neither  was  well 
understood  by  General  Burgoyne,  his  want  of  tact  and  justice  to- 
wards them,  were  only  too  fully  avenged  at  a  later  period. 

The  Indian  allies  of  the  English  at  the  end  of  the  year  1778,  re- 
ceived orders  to  assemble  at  TArbre  Croche,  in  Michigan,  to  rein- 
force Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  who  was  marching  against 
the  American  General  Clark.  The  latter  had  taken  possession  of 
the  whole  region  of  the  Illinois,  and  it  was  important  that  oppo- 
sition to  further  encroachments  should  be  organized  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  His  army,  which  was  small,  included  two  French 
companies;  one  commanded  by  Captain  M'Carty,  and  the  other, 
from  Kaskaskia,  by  Captain  Charleville. 

The  Indians,  however,  seemed  not  at  all  anxious  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  either  cause.  Neither  the  English, 
nor  the  Americans  had  taken  means  to  enlist  their  sympathies; 
and  they  had  reason  to  keep  aloof  from  a  war  entirely  foreign  to 
their  interests,  and  whose  only  effect  would  be  to  decimate  them 
still  further. 

Pierre  Queret,  and  Gautier  de  Vierville,  Langlade's  nephew,  went 
each  in  turn,  to  attend  a  grand  council  at  Milwaukee,  to  urge  the 
savages  to  TArbre  Croche;  but  they  were  obstinate,  and  would  not 
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take  up  the  tomahawk.  Langlade  then  resolved  to  make  a  more 
i^eeessful  attempt.  His  arguments  were  unavailing;  but  familiar 
with  all  the  usages  and  superstitions  of  the  savages,  he  availed  him-^ 
self  of  them  at  this  juncture.  He  erected  a  lodge  in  the  midst  of 
the  Indian  village,  with  a  door  at  each  end;  he  then  had  several 
dogs  killed,  preparatory  to  the  dog  feast,  and  placed  the  still  quiv- 
ering heart  of  one  of  these  animals  on  a  stick  at  each  opening. 
This  done,  he  invited  the  savages  to  the  dog  feast,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  Afterwards  he  chanted  a  war  song,  and  passing 
around  the  lodge  from  one  door  to  the  other,  tasted  at  each  a  piece 
of  dog's  heart.  This  signified  that  if  brave  hearts  beat  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Indians,  they  would  follow  his  example,  and  accom- 
pany him  to  war.  It  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  they  recognized 
the  force  of  Langlade's  appeal;  so  one  after  another  they  chanted 
the  old  war  song,  and  directed  their  steps  in  large  numbers  to 
TArbre  Ccoche. 

A  grand  council  was  afterwards  held,  during  which  heated  speeches 
were  made.  The  Indian  force  commanded  by  Langlade  and  de 
Vierville  embarked  promptly  in  the  numerous  canoes  on  Lake 
Michigan  to  go  and  join  the  English  troops.  Upon  arriving  at  St. 
Joseph,  Langlade  learned  with  regret  that  his  efforts  were  useless; 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  Henry  Hamilton,  had  been  obliged  to  sur- 
render fort  Sackville  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1779,  and 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel  Clark.  The  Indians  who  had 
been  led  to  hope  for  more  than  one  rich  trophy  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  they  had  undertaken,  returned  to  TArbre  Croche  utterly 
disappointed,  not  bringing  back  a  single  scalp. 

As  this  was  the  last  American  expedition  into  the  West,  Lang- 
lade had  nothing  further  to  do  with  this  war,  which  ended  in  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

Langlade  was  always,  during  these  different  campaigns,  accom- 
panied by  several  lieutenants  who,  with  rare  courage,  shared  his 
good  and  evil  fortune.  Chief  among  these  heroes  was  hi& 
nephew,  Gautier  de  Vierville,  who  has  often  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative.  This  man  of  tried  courage  gave  Langlade 
many  proofs  of  his  entire  devotion  to  him.  He  was  present  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  in  the  terrible  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham where  he  fought  like  a  lion.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  during  which  his  courageous  conduct  earned  himi 
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a  commission  as  Captain.  After  peace  was  declared,  he  went  to 
live  at  Michillimakinac,  where  he  cultivated  land,  acting  from  time 
to  time  as  interpreter  between  the  English  Government  and  the 
savages. 

De  Vierville  had  married  Miss  Chevalier,  a  woman  of  rare  beauty. 
Two  daughters  were  the  result  of  this  union,  who  were  very  re- 
spectably married;  the  elder  to  Captain  Henry  Fisher,  and  the 
younger  to  Michael  Brisbois,  both  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  retired 
from  Michillimakinac  about  1798,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  with  his  son-in-law,  Brisbois,  where  he  died  about  1803,  aged 
about  sixty-five  years;  his  wife  following  him  to  the  grave  some 
years  later.  Fisher  and  Brisbois  were  at  this  time  reckoned  among 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  both  have 
left  numerous  descendants  who  deservedly  rank  among  the  most 
worthy  and  respectable  in  the  country. 

Amable  de  Gere,  better  known  under  the  name  of  La  Eose,  was 
bom  at  Montreal,  and  in  his  youth  emigrated  to  Michillimakinac. 
After  having  taken  part  in  the  latest  battles  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Franch  in  Canada,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  fur-trade  as  much 
on  his  own  account  as  that  of  other  traders.  He  resided  at  Green 
Bay  many  years,  and  then  returned  to  Montreal  where  he  finished 
his  days.    He  was  then  very  old  and  a  bachelor. 

Pierre  Queret — Car6e,  as  Grignon  pronounced  it — ^another  of 
Langlade's  valiant  companions  in  arms,  was  also  a  native  of  Mon- 
treal. He  was  engaged  in  the  fur-lxade  during  many  years,  and 
accompanied  Colonel  Robert  Dickson,  in  the  fall  of  1812,  on  an 
expedition  which  barely  escaped  a  disastrous  termination.  Colonel 
Dickson  wishing  to  rally  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  to  the  cause 
of  the  English,  left  Michillimakinac  with  Pierre  Queret  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  presents  to  the  scattered  tribes  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Being  stirprised  by  the  cold  sooner  than 
they  expected,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
winter  on  Garlick  Island,  between  Oshkosh  and  Neenah.  In 
the  spring  they  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  when,  having  made  lib- 
eral presents  to  the  Indians,  they  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Michillimakinac. 

One  day  when  the  two  travelers  were  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Monistique  River — the  Manistee  of  the  present  day — ^which  emp- 
ties into  Lake  Michigan  above  Green  Bay,  Queret  resolved  to  pro- 
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fit  by  the  contrary  winds  which  prevented  their  departure,  to  go  in 
search  of  the  game  so  abundant  in  the  surrounding  forests.  But 
misfortune  overtook  him,  for,  carried  too  far  by  his  ardor,  he  lost 
his  way  in  the  woods  where  he  nearly  perished.  Colonel  Dickson 
not  knowing  what  had  become  of  his  companion,  set  about  search^ 
ing  for  him  in  the  solitude;  but  after  two  days  of  useless  wander- 
ings, he  thought  he  must  abandon  him  to  his  fate,  and  continued 
on  to  Michillimakinac. 

To  heighten  his  misfortime,  Queret  lost  his  tinder,  and  though  he 
had  enough  ammunition,  his  gun,  his  sole  chance  for  safety,  was  of 
no  further  use  to  him.  What  to  do  in  the  wilderness,  far  from  any 
habitation,  without  food,  and  without  any  means  of  subsistence  t 
He  had  not  even  wild  fruits  to  satisfy  his  craving  hunger,  for  it  was 
not  later  than  May  or  June,  and  he  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  roots  and  herbs.  One  day  when  he  was  well-nigh  dying  of 
himger,  a  hawk,  flying  over  his  head,  let  fall  from  his  talons  a  par- 
tridge, and  he  instantly  devoured  this  unexpected  morsel.  Thanks 
to  this  timely  supply,  he  was  able  to  drag  himself  with  difficulty  to 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  where  he  found  a  half-decayed  fish,  which 
was  quickly  swallowed.  From  there  he  kept  along  the  lake  till  ho 
reached  some  habitation  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  six  miles  from  Mich- 
illimakinac, after  having  wandered  in  the  woods  fifty  days.  Queret 
was  hardly  recognized  upon  his  return.  He  was  no  longer  man, 
but  a  frightful  spectre,  scarcely  animated  by  the  breath  of  life.  His 
privations  and  fatigues  had  almost  deprived  him  of  reason,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  needed  to  secure  his  restoration,  which  was  but 
slowly  accomplished.  Sometime  afterwards  he  went  to  Canada, 
where  he  ended  his  adventurous  career. 

Louis  Hamelin  settled,  after  the  war,  at  Michillimakinac  with  his 
family.  One  winter  day,  while  he  ^as  arranging  the  lines  for 
trout  fishing  on  Lake  Michigan,  a  violent  wind  detached  a  piece  of 
ice  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  drove  it  far  out  into  the  Lake. 
He  passed  nine  days  in  this  perilous  position,  without  nourishment 
and  without  shelter,  exposed  to  the  cold  Lake  winds.  Thanks  to  a 
favorable  change,  he  was  at  length  blown  back  to  the  shore  upon: 
this  novel  kind  of  a  raft,  after  having  many  times  despaired  of  his 
safety. 

LaPortune,  another  Canadian,  had  also  been  a  fellow  soldier  with 
Langlade.  He  married  an  Ottawa  woman;  and  lived  with  the  sav- 
ages near  Michillimakinac,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  hunter^ 
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Macard — Machar,  as  Grignon  has  it — was  allied  to  the  Grignon 
family,  and  was  long  a  trader  in  the  Northwest.  To  rare  courage 
he  joined  great  firmness,  which  gave  him  much  influence  over  the 
Indians.  He  died  in  Detroit  about  1807,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Many  other  Canadians  might  probably  be  mentioned  as  having 
taken  an  active  part  in  expeditions  conducted  by  Langlade,  but 
these  are  all  the  names  preserved  by  the  memoir  of  Grignon. 

During  the  Anglo-American  war,  an  English  trader  named  J. 
Long,  who,  in  company  with  twenty  Canadians,  and  thirty-six  In- 
dians (among  the  latter  was  Wabashaw,  a  noted  Sioux  chief),  vis- 
ited Prairie  du  Chien  in  the  summer  of  1780,  says  that  there  waa 
then  at  that  place  a  town  of  considerable  note,  built  after  the  In- 
dian manner,  where  the  trafficking  Indian  traders  had  deposited 
their  furs,  under  the  care  of  Captain  Langlade,  interpreter  to  the 
king.  On  his  way  from  Michillimakinac  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Long  met  two  hundred  Fox  Indians.  In  reply  to  a  speech  from 
their  chief,  Wabashaw  declared  in  Long's  behalf,  that  their  Great 
Father  had  sent  them  by  this  route  to  take  away  the  furs  and 
peltries  which  were  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  under  the  guard  of  Cap- 
tain Langlade,  for  fear  that  the  Big  Knives — ^that  is,  the  Ameri- 
cans— ^would  seize  them.  ** Seven  days  after  this  interview,''  adds 
this  vayageur,  *  *  we  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  we  found  the 
merchants'  peltry,  in  packs,  in  a  log  house,  guarded  by  Captain 
Langlade  and  some  Indians,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see  us.  After 
resting  some  time,  we  took  out  about  three  hundred  packs  of  the 
best  skins,  and  filled  the  canoes.  Sixty  more  which  remained,  we 
burned,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  them,  having  ourselves 
no  room  to  stow  any  more,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey  back  to 
Michillimakinac.  About  five  days  after  our  departure,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  Americans  came  to  attack  us;  but,  to  their  extreme 
mortification,  we  were  out  of  their  reach."* 


•  Voyages  of  an  Indian  Interpreter  and  Trader,  etc.,  by  J.  Long,  London,  1791,  pp. 
148  to  152. 

What  led  to  this  expedition  to  rescue  the  furs  and  peltries  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
may  he  briefly  stated.  Jean  Marie  Ducharme.  in  retaliation  for  supposed  injuries 
he  had  receired  as  a  trader,  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  St.  Louis  re»?ion.  led  a 
large  Indian  expedition  from  Maclcinaw,  in  the  sprtn?  of  1780.  against  the  Spanish 
settlementfr  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In  carrying  this  ^enterprise  into  effect,  Bom« 
portion  of  his  Indian  army,  composed  of  Chippewa s.  Ottawas,  Menomoneea.  and 
Wlnnebagoes,  got  involved  with  Colonel  Clark's  American  forces  stationed  at  Cahokia, 
only  four  or  five  miles  from  St.  T^uis.  The  result  was,  that  Clark  not  loner  after 
detached  Colonel  Montgomery,  w'th  a  considerable  force,  to  chastise  the  Indians 
residing  on  the  Illinois  River ;  and  this  Invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  terror  of 
Clark's  name,  spread  consternation  among  the  Indians'  and  traders  throui^hout  the  North- 
west. Hence  the  haste  of  the  traders  to  save  their  valuable  stores  of  furs  and  peltries 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  ;  and  according  to  Long,  they  were  not  without  cause  for  their  alarm. 

L.   C.    D 
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Although  in  his  capacity  of  Indian  agent,  it  often  became  nec- 
essary for  Langlade  to  undertake  long  journeys,  going  to  Prairie 
du  Chien,  to  Michillimakinac,  or  to  Toronto;  he  stayed  most  of  the 
time  at  Green  Bay.  This  post  was  far  from  having  the  importance 
then,  which  it  afterwards  acquired.  In  1785,  it  did  not  contain 
more  than  seven  white  families,  who  with  their  domestics  numbered 
about  fifty -six  souls.  These  families  were  composed  as  follows: 
Charles  de  Langlade,  his  wife,  two  Pawnee*  slaves,  and  three  do- 
mestics; Langral  and  his  wife;  Jean  Baptiste  Brunet,  his  wife,  three 
children,  and  a  domestic;  Amable  Roy,  his  wife,  two  Pawnee  slaves, 
a  domestic,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Leduc,  an  old  trader,  who  lived  with 
them;  Joseph  Roy,  his  wife,  five  children  and  a  domestic;  a  young 
man  named  Marchand,  agent  of  a  trading  company  of  Michilli- 
makinac, and  four  domestics.  Langlade,  Grignon,  Amable  Roy, 
and  Marchand  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fox  River,  while  Brunet, 
Langral,  and  Joseph  Roy,  resided  on  the  opposite  bank. 

James  Porlier  was  probably  the  next  colonist  who  settled  at 
Green  Bay,  arriving  in  1791.  The  following  year  came  Charles 
Reaume.  Other  Canadians  soon  after  arrived  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  little  colony,  so  that,  in  1812,  they  had  a  population  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 

The  principal  Canadian  inhabitants  of  Green  Bay  were,  M. 
Duchesneau,  Louis  Gravel,  Bartheleray  Chevalier,  Pierre  Chalifoux, 
Jacques  and  Nicholas  Vieaux,  Pierre  Carboneau,  Alexandre  Gar- 
riepy,  Louis  Beaupre,  Prisque  Huyotte,  Joseph  Ducharme,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Langevin,  Amable  Normand,  Jean-Baptiste  Langevin, 
Augustin  Bonneterre,  Joseph  Boucher,  Antoine  le  BcBuf,  Augus- 
tin  Thibeau,  Louis  Bourdon,  Alexandre  Dumont,  Georges  Fortier, ' 
Jean-Baptiste  Laborde,  Amable  Durocher,  Jacques  ifecuyer,  Basile 
Larocque,  Dominique  Brunet,  Joseph  Jourdain,  Pierre  Brunet, 
Pierriche  Grignon,  Pierre  Grignon,  Charles  Grignon,  Louis,  Augus- 
tin and  Jean-Baptiste  Grignon.f 

♦  Nicholas  Perrot  writes  Panys  :  Charlevoix,  Pan  is ;  and  contemporary  writers,  Pawnee. 

t  According  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  Cedar  Point  Fox  Rlrer,  near  Green  Bay,  SeT>t.  8, 
1886,  between  the  Menomonee  Indians  and  the  American  authorities,  the  latter  agreed  to 
pay  the  following  claims : 

Augustin  Grignon |10,000  '00 

William  Powell  and  Robert  Grignon 4,250  00 

Charles  A.  Grignon 10,000  00 

Jacques   Porlier    7,500  00 

Heirs  of  Louis  Beauprfi 1,500  00 

Dominique  Brunette    281  50 

Charles   Grignon  1,200  00 

Joseph  Rolette 1,750  00 

Charles    A.    and    Alexandre    Grignon ./r>       750  00 
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Next  to  Charles  de  Langlade,  his  son-in-law,  Pierre  Grignon  was 
the  most  important  person  in  Green  Bay.  At  first  a  voyageur  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  Grignon  afterwards  traded  on  his  own 
account  at  Green  Bay  before  the  year  1763.  He  had  by  his  first 
wife,  a  Menomonee  woman,  three  children;  one  died  young  in  ccm- 
sequence  of  a  fall ;  another  died  at  Montreal  where  he  was  at  school, 
and  the  third,  Pierriche,  raised  a  family.  He  married  the  second 
time,  Miss  Louise  Domitilde  de  Langlade,  who  bore  him  nine  chil- 
dren of  whom  the  following  are  the  names,  with  datcSs  of  their  res- 
pective births:  Pierre  Antoine,  Oct.  21,  1777;  Charles,  June  14, 
1779;  Augustin,  June  27,  1780;  Louis,  September  21,  1783;  Jean- 
Baptiste,  July  23,  1785;  Domitilde,  March  21,  1787;  Marguerite, 
March  23,  1789;  Hippolyte,  September  14,  1790;  and  Amable, 
December,  1795. 

Missionaries  were  rare  at  this  period,  and  from  1745  to  1820, 
their  visits  to  Green  Bay  were  few  and  at  long  intervals.*  In  1784 
or  1785,  Grignon  happened  to  be  at  MichiUimakinac,  where  he 
learned  that  Pere  Payette,  a  missionary,  was  about  to  visit  the  Is- 
land. He  thought  it  his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  apostle  of  God,  and  to  ask  him  to  baptize 
his  children.  He  immediately  dispatched  .a  messenger  to  Green 
Bay,  who,  iix  a  birch  bark  canoe,  brought  back  Grignon 's  wife  and 
children,  having  safely  traversed  the  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
that  separate  that  settlement  from  MichiUimakinac.       They  were 

Paal   Grignon    $5,500  00 

Joseph  Jourdaln   50  00 

Aneyas    Grignon    2,600  00 

Pierre  Grignon,  deceased,  by  Robert  and  Pierre  B.  Grignon 6,000  00 

Stanislas  Chappne  2,600  00 

Louis   Grignon    7,250  00 

On  the  first  of  November  of  tbe  following  year,  a  treaty  was'  also  concluded  between  the 
American  Government  and  the  Wlnnebagoes,  when  the  following  sums  were  paid  by  the 
United  States  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  in  consideration  of  services  which  had  been 
rendered  to  their  tribe: 

Nicholas  Bollvln   $  6,000  00 

To  his  four  children,  (each) v. .       4,000  00 

Catharine  Myott  ( ?) 1.000  00 

Hyaclnthe  St.  Cyr ,1'92JJ  22 

Widow  Henry  Gratiot,   (In  trust  for  his  eight  children) 10.000  00 

To  the  children  of  the  Interpreter,   Pierre  Paquette 3.000  00 

Joseph   Brisbols    2,000  00 

Jean  Roy   2,000  00 

Anloine  Grignon 2,000  00 

Jane  P.  Rolette 2,000  A 

Therese  Roy J.OJO  22 

Domitilde  Brisbols  * 1»000  00 

•  In  a  letter  of  Rev.  F.  Bonduel  dated  Detroit,  1st  June,  1834,  we  read :  "Green 
Bay,  situated  on  the  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  one  of  the  places  which  suffered 
most  owing  to  the  departure  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The  Catholics  of  this  little 
French  colony  lived  sometimes  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  without  seeing  » 
priest.  Certain  pious  persons  had,  however,  taken  particular  pains  to  instmct 
the  children  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  so  the  faith  remained  there  unim- 
paired     until      the      time     when      Bishop      Fenwlck,      in      recompense      for      their 

seal,  gave  them  a  Catholic  priest." — Annal$  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  III. 
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all  received  with  open  arms  by  the  good  missionary,  who  was  vis- 
ibly affected  by  this  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers. 

Grignon  died  in  November,  1795,  between  fifty-five  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  was  tall,  and  had  extraordinary  muscular  vigor, 
and  to  these  physical  advantages  he  added  rare  affability  and  strict 
probity.  He  was  very  hospitable,  and  never  failed  to  invite  each 
year  a  company  of  Canadian  traders  to  some  agreeable  reimion, 
where  good  wine,  joyful  songs,  and  thrilling  stories  were  not  lack- 
ing. Some  years  after  his  death,  his  wife  was  married  to  a  Can- 
adian named  Jean  Baptiste  Langevin. 

Some  of  the  Green  Bay  icolonists,  mentioned  above,  possessed 
slaves.  Langlade  had  two,  given  him  by  the  Ottawas,  who  were  of 
the  Osage  tribe.  He  treated  them,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  faithful 
servants,  and  they  appeared  well  satisfied  with  their  fate.  One  of 
them  remained  in  his  service  all  his  life,  and  to  the  other,  Antoine, 
he  gave  his  liberty  after  twelve  years  of  servitude.  He  continued 
with  Langlade  as  a  domestic  for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Osage  tribe,  where  he  soon  became  a  chief.  The  slaves  of  other 
colonists,  almost  all  Pawnees,*  were  not  always  as  well  treated. 
For  instance,  Jean  Baptiste  Brunet  so  maltreated  a  negro  slave, 
whom  he  had  bought  of  a  St.  Louis  trader  for  a  hundred  dollars, 
that  Campbell,  Lidian  agent  for  the  Americans,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  take  him  away  from  him.  It  is  however  certain  that  such  cases 
as  this  were  rare. 

The  Grignon  memoir  states  that  Charles  de  Langlade  married  at 
Montreal,  about  1759,  Miss  Charlotte  Bourassa,  daughter  of  M. 
Laurent  Bourassa,  a  rich  merchant  of  that  city.  This  statement 
is  incorrect.  The  marriage  of  Langlade  with  Miss  Charlotte  Am- 
broisine  Bourassa  took  place  at  Mackinaw,  August  twelfth,  1754, 
and  was  solemnized  by  the  Rev.  Father  Le  Franc,  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, in  the  presence  of  divers  witnesses,  among  whom  was  M.  Her- 
bin,  commandant  of  the  post.f    Besides,  the  father  of  Miss  Bour* 


•  Bongalnville,  In  his  MemoWe  aur  VHat  de  Nouvelle  France  a  Vipoque  de  la  querr€ 
4e  sepi  ciw,  1757.  saya  that  the  Panla  tribe  were.  In  America,  In  almllar  position 
to  that  of  the  n^roea  In  Bnrope.  Speaking  of  the  trading  post  at  Saskatchewan, 
then  called  Poskoiac,  he  makes  the  following  observation  on  the  subject  of 
the  Panls:  "One  of  the  traders  of  this  post,"  says  he,  "is  a  Panls:  tt 
is  a  savage  nation,  situated  on  the  Mlssonri,  estimated  at  about  12,000 
men;  oth«r  nations  make  war  upon  them  and  sell  us  their  slaves.  It  is  the  only 
savage  nation  that  can  be  thus  treated.'* 

tCopy  of  the  marriage  certificate  of  Langlade  as  preserved  in  the  Mackinaw  regi- 
later: 

This  day,  the  twelfth  of  August,  1764, 1  have  subscribed  as  missionary  priest  of  the  Com- 
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assa,  whose  name  was  not  Laurent  but  Eene,  resided  not  at  Montreal 
but  at  Mackinaw,  where  he  must  have  settled  about  1742.  He 
was  a  retired  voyageur. 

R6ne  Bourassa  was  bom  at  La  Prairie,  near  Montreal,  about  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  1688.  For  his  first  wife  he  married 
Agnes  Gagne,  October  twenty-third,  1710;  and  for  his  second, 
Catharine  Lieger,  September  twenty-eighth,  1721.  By  his  first  mar- 
riage he  had  one  son,  Rene,  who  married  Anne  Charlotte  Veron- 
ique  Chevalier.  Their  children  were,  R&i6,  Frangois,  Anna  Catha^ 
rine,  Daniel,  Charles  Louis,  Anne  Agnes,  and  Louis  Francois 
Xavier.  Whether  Madame  Langlade  was  bom  of  his  first  or  second 
marriage,  we  are  ignorant.  But  in  either  case  it  is  probable  that 
she  was  brought  up  at  La  Prairie,  where  she  received  something  of 
an  education. 

Madame  Langlade  seems  to  have  resided  in  Mackinaw  almost 
without  interruption  till  near  1760.  Nor  was  it  without  regrets  that 
she  left  that  post  and  removed  to  Green  Bay,  which  was  then  a 
complete  solitude,  while  Mackinaw  was  comparatively  civilized, 
being  occupied  by  a  garrison  commanded  often  by  select  officers, 
d*Slit€f  as  M.  M.  de  Beaujeu,  Louis  la  Come,  Duplessis  Faber,  and 
Chevalier  de  Repentigny,  Herbin,  and  others.  She  also  had  pleasant 
relations  there,  with  quite  a  number  of  Canadian  acquaintances.* 

At  Mackinaw  she  felt  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  soldiers, 
but  at  Green  Bay  she  must  live  in  utter  savagism,  exposed  to  the 
attacks  and  insults  of  the  natives.  Now  Madame  Langlade,  it  was 
perceived,  had  a  mortal  fear  of  the  denizens  of  the  forest.  At  sight 
of  them  she  experienced  a  strong  nervous  shock,  and  could  not  con- 
trol the  emotion  which  seized  upon  her.  Hence,  some  one  having 
one  day  spread  a  report  that  the  savages  were  coming  for  hostile  pur- 
pose, she  ran  to  the  neighbors  to  give  them  warning,  and  then  hid 
herself  under  a  pile  of  boards.  The  Indians  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearan<;e,  and  when  she  was  found  in  this  place,  she  scarcely  breathed, 


Cy  of  Jesus,  having  received  matual  consent  to  marriage  between  M.  Charles  Maras 
ir  de  1*  Anglade,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Ambroisine  Bourat^a,  both  residents  at  this  pott.  In 
the  presence  of  the  following  witnesses: 

M.  li.  Lu  Franc, 
Of  the  Company  of  Je9u», 

WITNBSSBS 
BODBASSA,  D'AlLLKBOUST  LA   MADELAIKB, 

N.  Blondbau,  Chablb  Lanolaob, 

BouBAssA,  Jb.,  Chablottb  Boubassa  Langlade^ 

Volant,  Gonnbvillb, 

Anns  Villbnbuvb,  Rbnb  db  Couanob,  Jr., 

Agathb  Villbnbuvb,  L.  Biscabot, 

Nanbttb  Chbvalibb  Boubassa,  Hbbbin,  /^^^^^T^ 

D'AiLLEBOUST  Db  Mantblbt,  Commandant  of  the  Po||:.y,  .^ed  by  VjOOQIC 

•Siee  Appendix  No.   3.  ^ 
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and  seemed  more  dead  than  alive,  so  excessive  had  been  her  excite- 
ment. 

At  another  time,  seeing  some  Menomonee  Indians  enter  the  houa«, 
she  flew  into  her  bed-room,  carefully  fastening  herself  in.  But  curi- 
osity for  an  instant  outweighing  her  fear,  she  held  the  door  ajar, 
and  perceived  all  the  savages  seated  around  the  room — only  one  of 
them,  Packkausha,  remained  standing,  and  she  concluded  that  he 
was  watching  for  a  chance  to  kill  her.  Carried  away  by  a  sudden 
excess  of  frenzy,  she  seized  a  long  knife,  grasped  Packkausha  by 
the  collar,  and  making  a  desperate  effort  to  stab  him,  she  cried, 
** Packkausha,  you  rogue,  you  are  a  dead  man."  The  Indians  per- 
ceived that  she  was  a  prey  to  profound  terror,  and  all  laughed  heart- 
ily, re-assuring  her  of  their  pacific  intentions.  During  this  scene, 
Langlade  only  said  quietly  to  his  wife,  **What  are  you  doing,  my 
wife?    Return  to  your  room,  and  don't  disturb  us.'' 

During  the  first  months  of  her  life  at  Green  Bay,  if  Madame 
Langlade  happened  to  see  a  canoe  loaded  with  Indians,  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  towards  the  shore,  she  would  open  the  door 
and  cry  in  a  despairing  tone,  *'They  are  coming,  they  are  coming, 
now  we  shall  all  be  massacred."  It  took  her  a  long  time  to  become 
used  to  this  strange  life,  and  to  preserve  her  equanimity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  children  of  the  forest. 

Madame  Langlade  was  remarkably  beautiful,  having  a  slender 
figure,  regular  features,  and  very  black  eyes.  These  physical  gifts 
were  allied  to  rare  moral  qualities,  which  secured  her  a  general  re- 
spect at  Michillimakinac,  and  afterwards  in  Green  Bay.  She  died 
at  that  place  in  1818,  about  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

By  his  imion  with  Miss  Bourassa,  Langlade  had  two  daughters. 
The  eldest,  Charlotte  Catharine,  born  in  1756,  was  married  to  one 
Barcellon,  and  died  the  year  after  her  marriage,  leaving  no  child.* 


•  Her  certificate  of  baptlBno.  extracted  from  the  register  of  the  Mission  of  Saint 
Ignace,  at  Mackinaw,  is  as  follows : 

This  day.  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  flfty-six,  I  certify 
that  I  have  performed  the  ceremonies  of  holy  baptism  for  Charlotte  Catharine 
de  Langlade,  daughter  of  M.  Charles  de  L'Anglade.  squire,  and  officer  in  the 
maxine  forces,  and  of  Charlotte  Ambroise  Bourassa.  her  father  and  mother. 
I  had  privately  baptized  her  ("ondoyee")  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
previous  January,  at  the  Grand  River,  where  she  was  born.  The  god-father 
was  M.  de  Lanarlade,  Sr.,  and  the  god-mother.  Miss  Bourassa.  Mackinaw,  on 
the  year  aforesaid.  ^,    ^     ,   ,»_ 

M.  L.  LbFranc, 

M^a9.   of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 
Langlade. 
Annb  LEmOEK. 
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The  other,  Louise  Domitilde,*  was  married  in  1776,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  Pierre  Grignon.  She  was  married  a  second  time  to- 
Jean-Baptiste  Langevin. 

Long  before  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bourassa,  Langlade  had  by 
an  Ottawa  woman,  a  son  Charles,  whom  he  carefully  educated  at 
Montreal.  This  son  came  afterwards  and  settled  at  Green  Bay  and 
later  at  Michillimakinac,  and  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  this 
latter  post,  in  1812,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Eoberts.  He 
had  married  an  Ottawa  woman,  who  bore  him  two  daughters,  and 
two  sons — Charles  and  Louis  de  Langlade.  Louis  took  an  active 
part  in  the  last  war  with  the  United  States,  and  by  his  courageous 
conduct  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  Bibaud,  in  the  PanthSan 
Ccmadiert,  and  the  author  of  Orcmdes  FamiUes  du  Canada,  have 
confounded  him  with  his  ancestor,  Charles  de  Langlade. 

Langlade  to  the  end  of  his  life  retained  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indians,  which  gave  him  a  very  good  income.  His 
services  to  the  English  cause  during  the  Revolutionary  War  had 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  to  secure  him  a  life  annuity  of  eight 
hundred  dollars,  besides  a  grant  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  borders  of  the  River  Thames — ^then  known  under  the  name  of  La 
Trenche — in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

He  had  also  considerable  lands  at  Green  Bay,  which  for  a  long 
time  were  cultivated  in  his  behalf  by  his  son-in-law,  Pierre  Grig- 
non.  The  American  government  having,  in  1823,  established  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  titles  of  property  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  Langlade's  daughter  Domitilde — whose  second  marriage- 
was  to  Jean-Baptiste  Langevin,  and  not  Longvine  as  the  American 
text  has  it — claimed  a  square  mile  of  land  at  Green  Bay  as  belong- 
ing to  her  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  her  claim  was  confirmed  by 
the  commission. 

The  following  is  the  document  upon  which  she  relied  to  establish 
her  title  to  this  large  and  valuable  tract  of  land:  ''Laurent  Filly 
being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  Demetille  Longvine  [Domi- 


*  She  had  for  «od-father,  M.  de  Beanjeu,  commandant  of  the  post  of  Macktnaw, 
aa  Is  evident  from  the  following  baptismal  certificate: 

To-day,  the  thirteenth  of  Jannary,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  I  have 
solemnly  admhiistered  holy  baptism  to  Louise  Domitilde,  legitimate  daughter  of  BC 
Charles  de  I'Anglade  and  of  Madam  Charlotte  Bourassa,  her  father  and  mother.  The 
god-father  Mosleur  de  Beaujeu,  commandant  of  the  post;  the  god-mother  M.  de  Lang> 
lade.     At  Mackinaw  on  the  day  and  year  as  above. 

M.  li.  LjbPranc. 
Missionary  of  the  Company  of  JemM. 
Bbaujbu^ 
Langlade. 
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tilde  Langevin]  is  the  daughter  of  Charles  Langlade,  and  the  wife 
of  Jean-Baptiste  Longvine;  and  that  to  his  own  knowledge,  the  de- 
scendants of  said  Langlade  have  occupied  the  above  described  tract 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hay  and  wood,  since  the  year 
1788/' 

Pierre  Grignon,  eldest  son  of  the  first  husband  of  Domitilde 
Langlade,  obtained  also  a  recognition  of  his  title  to  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  producing  the  following  testimony: 


Territory  of  Michigan,      > 


Green  Bay,  twenty-ninth  August,  1822. 


Ootunty  of  Brown, 

We,  the  subscribers,  do  certify  that  we  have  lived  at  Green  Bay,  County 
and  Territory  aforesaid,  for  the  last  forty  years,  with  the  exception  of  oc- 
casional short  absences,  and  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  claims  of  all 
the  inhabitants  at  the  Bay;  that  Charles  Langlade  occupied  a  piece  of  ground 
lying  and  being  on  the  west  side  of  Fox  Rixer,  Green  Bay,  immediately  be- 
low the  first  creek  that  empties  into  said  River  about  fifteen  acres  in  front 
on  said  River;  and  extending  back  indefinitely;  said  lot  or  pared  of  land 
was  reserved  as  a  meadow,  and  for  wood  by  the  said  Langlade,  at  least 
sixty  years  ago;  that  they  know  said  land  was  occupied  by  said  Charles 
Langlade,  and  Charles  Langlade,  Jr.,  and  Pierre  Grignon,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  until  the  American  troops  took  possession  of  this  place. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  at  the 
township  of  Green  Bay,  County  and  Territory  aforesaid. 

Signed  by'  Louis  Dallaire,  Pierre  Chalifou,  Joseph,  Roy,  and  Baptiste 
Brunet. 

The  following  document  taken  from  the  report  of  the  conunis- 
sioners,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here : 

Entry  of  land  claimed  by  inhabitants  of  Green  Bay: 

The  undersigned  representing  before  you  the  inhabitants  of  Green  Bay, 
enter  the  claim  of  the  said  inhabitants  to  a  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the  east 
«ide  of  the  River,  opposite  Fort  Howard,  containing  two  miles  square  [or 
two  square  miles?]  more  or  less;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  or  Bay,  and  on  the  South  by  Demltelle  Longevin,  farmed  without  any 
Interruption  as  meadow  land  in  common  by  the  said  inhabitants  of  Green 
Bay,  from  1795  up  to  this  day,  except  a  portion  of  said  meadows  taken 
away  from  them  by  military  in  1817. 

Signed  by  J.  Porlier,  John  La  we,  C.  Grignon,  A.  Grignon,  L.  Grignon, 
P.  Grignon,  Jean  Baptiste  Longevin;  and  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  J. 
Porlier,  September  seventeenth,  1823.* 

Langlade  also  continued,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  at 
the  head  of  the  militia.  To  do  honor  to  this  military  veteran,  every 
year  on  the  first  of  May,  following  an  old  custom  of  the  Canadians, 
they  planted  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  captain,  a  tall  pine 


•  American  State  Papers,  PubUc  Lands,  IV.  726,  727. 
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flag  staff.  On  saluting  the  May,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  fetey 
with  many  a  volley,  it  would  become  completely  blackened  over  with 
powder  before  the  close  of  the  gala  day.  The  hero  of  the  fete  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure  these  good  natured  and  frank  demonstrations 
from  the  surrounding  Canadians,  who  were  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  manifest  their  respect  and  admiration  for  him. 

Langlade,  exhausted  by  age,  and  the  fatigues  of  his  laborious  life, 
died  in  January,  1800,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  fortnight.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  emotion  caused  by  his  death  through- 
out all  the  Northwest,  where  he  was  universally  known  and  es- 
teemed. The  little  colony  at  Green  Bay  went  in  a  body  to  weep 
over  his  grave,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the 
town. 

The  universal  mourning  caused  by  the  death  of  Langlade  was 
well  merited,  for  the  life  of  this  hero  was  one  long,  brave  combat 
for  his  country.  After  having  nobly  defended  the  French  flag  dur- 
ing many  years,  after  having  accomplished  prodigies  of  valor  for  a 
cause  irrevocably  lost,  he  remained  afterwards  equally  faithful  to 
the  English  crown,  showing  on  all  occasions  admirable  devotion 
and  courage.  Few  warriors  could  offer  a  finer  record  of  services.  He 
was  fond  of  enumerating  them.  He  had  taken  part  in  ninety-nine 
battles  and  skirmishes,  and  although  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  he 
expressed  a  lively  desire  to  go  once  more  under  fire  in  order  to 
make  it  an  even  hundred,   and  complete  his  military  crown. 

But  military  skill  and  tried  courage  will  not  be  Langlade's  only 
title  to  the  regards  of  posterity.  He  can  also  claim  the  glory,  less 
striking  perhaps,  but  not  less  meritorious,  of  having  been  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  pioneers  of  the  West;  of  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  brave  the  dangers  presented  by  its  fierce  natives,  in  laying, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  the  humble  foundations  of  institu- 
tions now  prosperous  and  full  of  promise.  It  is  of  this  that  the 
American'  people  have  already  shown  a  recognition  in  bestowing 
upon  him  the  glorious  title — the  Founder  and  Father  of  Wisconsin! 

Langlade  was  mild  and  patient,  but  he  could  not  brook  an  in- 
sult. He  knew  how  to  inspire  at  once  the  affection  and  the  respect 
of  his  acquaintances.  His  integrity  was  proverbial,  and  though 
it  would  often  have  been  easy  for  him  to  defraud  the  Government, 
his  accounts  were  always  remarkable  for  the  strictest  exactitude. 
The  name  given  him  by  the  Indians  well  expresses  their  idea  of 
the  principal  trait  of  his  character:  Akewaugeketauso — A  Mil- 
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itary  Conqueror.  Like  his  father,  he  showed  himself  always  a 
submissive  child  of  the  Catholic  Church,  always  giving  every  pos- 
sible assistance  to  the  intrepid  missionaries  who,  from  time  to  time, 
went  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  Canadians,  half-breeds  and  In- 
dians, in  this  far-distant  region. 

Langlade  was  of  medium  height,  but  square  built,  and  broad 
shouldered.  His  head  was  somewhat  bald,  and  in  his  old  age  his 
locks  were  silvered;  while,  under  his  thick  eyebrows,  shone  two 
piercing  eyes  as  black  as  jet.  His  face  was  round,  and  full  of  ex- 
pression. When  he  wore  his  British  scarlet  uniform,  his  military 
hat,  sword  and  red  morocco  belt,*  his  appearance  was  as  becoming 
as  it  was  warlike. 

Such  was  the  physique  of  the  noble  Charles  de  Langlade.  We 
know  that  he  cultivated  all  those  moral  virtues  which  characterize 
the  true  hero. 

Appendix  No.  1 

List  of  persons  at  whose  marriaoes  Av^gusitin  Langlade  was  present  as  wilnesst  at  Mack' 
inaw,  with  the  date  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  names  of  Vie  Priests  who  performed  them 


Brideirrooms  and  Brides. 


1 .  Andre  Skanisse,  alias  Laudroohe,  and  Anne  Parent 

2.  J.  B.  Jntraa  and  Marie  Catherine  TArcheTeque 

3.  Jacqnes  Barito,   alias   la  Marche,  and    Marie    Joseph    Ester 

TArcheveque 

4.  Joseph  Belle  and  Charlotte  Parent 

5 .  Etienne  Chen  ier  and  Therese  Esther  Chevalier 

6.  Joseph  d^Aillebonst  de  Coalonse  and  Marianne  Parent 

7.  Antoine  Le  Tellier,  alias  LaFortnne,  and  Charlofs  On,  alias 

Onkist 

8.  Charles  de  Langlade  and  Charlotte  Ambroisine  Boarassa.  

9.  Charles,   slave  of  Sienr  Bourassa,  and  Marie,    slave   of  M. 

Langlade,  Jr 

10.  Francois  Brisbe,  alias  La  Grandeur,  and  Marianne  Parent 

11.  Nicolas  Amiot  and  Suzanne 

12.  Charles  Santenr  and  Francoise  Amiot 

18.  Claade  Felle,  alias  La  Haye,  and  Marie,  an  Ottawa  woman 

14.  Jean  Baptiste  Cadot  and  Anastasie 

15.  Pierre  Le  Duo  and  Agathe  Villenenve 

16.  J.  B.  Maillot  and  Marie  Neskech 

17.  Michel  Boler  and  Josette  Margnerite  duLignon. 


Date. 


1744 
July  7.  1748 

Aug.  2,1748 
July  25,1751 
June  4, 1752 
Jan.29,1753 

July  6, 1753 
Aug.  12,1754 

Nov.31,1754 
May  25,1755 
Aug.18,1755 
Apr.  27,1756 
May'10,1756 
Oct.28,1756 
May  21,1758 
July  24.1758 
Jan.  7, 1760 


Priests. 


Du  Jaunay. 
Du  Jaunay.' 

I>u  Jaunay. 
Du  Jaunay. 
La  Marinie. 
Le  Franc. 

Du  Jaunay 
Le  Franc. 

Le  Franc. 
Le  Franc 
Da  Jaunay. 
Le  Franc. 
Du  Jaunay 
Le  Franc. 
Le  Franc. 
Le  Franc. 
Le  Franc. 


•The  Wisconsin   State   Historical  Society    preserves  the  silver  buckle  of  this  belt  In  ita 
muneum.  *** 


fThe  fisure  8  which  occurs  in  the  French  copy  of  the  word,  is  supposed  to  stand  for  the  ain. 
''on'%  and  has  been  here  so  translated,  as  also  in  number  10  of  Appendix  No.  2. 


thong 
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Appendix  No.  2 

List  of  chUdren  for  ictiom  Auffustin  de  Lanfflade  stood  god-father,  at  Maohinaw,  with 
the  name  of  each  father  and  god-mother,  the  date  of  hoptUm,  and  the  name  of  th€ 
missionary  who  performed  the  rite. 


ChUdren. 

Fathers. 

God-mothers. 

Date. 

Priests. 

1.  Pierre  Aogoatin. 

2.  Francolse  An- 

gelie     (nataral 
daa«hter). 

o    ThnmRfi 

Slave  of  M.Maogras. 
ClaadeCaron 

Thomas  Blondeao. .. 
Claude  Germain  Gau- 

Uer. 
Charles  Hamelin.... 
Aogostin    Larohev- 

eqoe. 

J.  B.  Laffetier 

Slave  of  M.Boorassa. 

Charles     Charlee, 
alias  Chaotaloop. 

Pierre.Magouan  Oon- 
jan. 

Joseph  Coavret 

Francois  Brisbe 

BeUe  Maria.  Catharine 

Lerige. 
Madame  Lecoyer 

Agathe  Villeneave  .... 
Agathe  Villeneave 

Anne  Villeneove 

Miss  Boarassa,  the 
aged. 

Francoise  Cardinal .... 

Miss  Boorassa  (Mater- 
nine  Laplante.) 

Miss  Charlotte  Boa- 
rassa. 

Marie  Joseph  La  For- 
tone. 

Miss  Charlotte  Boo- 
rassa. 

Marie  Ann  Parent 

Madam  Boarassa,  the 
younger. 

Madam  Blondeau,alia6 
Nanette. 

MissFarly 

July  27,1748 
July  12,1744 

April  80,1745 
Oct.    8,1745 

Deo.    6.1747 
July    7,1748 

Feb.  27,1752 
AprU  21,1758 

Jan.    9,1754 

Aug.  18,1754 

Sept.  27,1754 

July  11,1755 
Jan.    6,1756 

Feb.    4,1756 

April  19.1756 
AprU  28.1756 

May    9.1756 

March  2,1757 
May  16,1757 
Oct.   ^.1758 

AprU  14,1769 

May  80,1759 

Sept.  30,1759 

GhKl.Coquar 
Du  Jaunay. 

Do  Jaonay. 
Do  Jaonay. 

Do  Jaonay. 
Do  Jaonay 

4.  Joseph  Aogaatln 

5.  Pierre  Charies.. 
0  AnimBtin. . .  •  • . .  •  • 

8.  Catharine 

9.  Chariea    Aagaa- 

tin. 
1ft    Marie    

Do  Jaonay. 
Le  Franc 
Le  Franc. 

11.  Joseph  Aogoatin 

12.  Marie  Anne 

IS.  Charies 

Le  Franc. 

Le  Franc. 
Do  Jaonay. 

14.  Marie 

M.  Cardin,  Notary 

in  this  post. 
Slave  of  SieorFarly. 
Charles  de  Langlade. 

Neskes,  an  Ottawa.. 

Bene  Boorassa 

Pierre  Kitchinae  .... 
Pierre  Sooligny 

Slave  of  Beaojeo.... 

Hypolite  Kinoacha- 

meek. 
M.  J.  B.  Maroot  .... 

Do  Jaonay. 

15.  Chariotte 

Do  Jaonay. 

16.  Chariotte  Cath- 

Belle Boarassa 

Le  Franc. 

arine. 
17.  Marie 

Charlotte   Boorassa 
Langlade. 

Madam  Blondeao 

Madam  Sans  Chagrin. 
Madam  Sooligny 

Madam  Langlade,  the 

yoonger. 
Madam  Souligny 

Madam  Souligny 

Do  Jaonay. 

18.  Anne  Agnes 

19.  Attgnstin 

20.  Chariotte     (nat- 

aral daoghter). 

21.  liooi^e 

Le  Franc. 
Le  Franc 
Le  Franc. 

Do  Jaonay. 

22.  Aogostin 

28.  Marie .... 

Le  Franc, 
lie  Franc 
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Appendix  No.  3 

Zriti  Of  oMl&ren  for  whom  Madam  Langlade  stood  as  god-mother  during  her  residence 
in  Maohinaw,  vHth  the  name  of  eaoh  father  and  god-father,  the  date  of  the  Jta/ptiems, 
and  the  names  of  the  missionairies  who  officiated  at  the  ceremanies. 


ChUdran. 

Fathers. 

God-fathers. 

Date. 

Priests. 

1.  Looie  Herbert. 

1  Charles  Aogos- 
tin. 

3.  Marie  Charlotte 

4.  Marie  Bene    . 

5.  Joseph    Aa«08- 

tin. 

6.  JeanBaptiste.. 

7.  Loois 

8.  Joseph.......... 

SlaTO  of  ChoTalier  de 

Bepentigny. 
Charles  Charla,  alias 

Chanteloop. 

Jaoqoes  Farly 

Charles  Chabollier.. 
Joeeph  Coovret 

SlaTeofM.de  Lang- 
lade, Jr. 
Bene  Boorassa 

Pierre  Ketohinaooe. 
Slaye  of  M.  La  For- 

tane. 
Deshoor,  aUas  VU- 

lebon. 
Neskes,  an  Ottawa.. 
Charles  Personne .  .. 

Francois  Brisbe 

Kiniooichatoon 

Antoine  Le  TeUier.. 
MiohelBoohereao.. 
SlaTe  of  Langlade. .. 
SlaTe  of  Beaojeo.... 
J.  B.  Cadot 

Jaoqoes  Hamelin 

Aogostin  de  Langlade.. 

Charles  de  Langlade .... 

Bene  Boarassa,  Jr 

Aogostin  de  Langlade.. 

Charles  de  Langlade .... 

Chevalier  de  Bepentigny , 

(Post  Captain) 

Joseph  Amable  Hobert.. 
M.Qiasson 

Sept.l4,175S 

Jan.    9,1754 

May    5,1754 
Aug.  14,1754 
Sept. 27, 1754 

Jone  9,1754 

Jan.  18.1755 

May  17.1755 
Joly  18,1755 

Aog.  24,1755 

May    9,1756 
Joly  19,1756 

Jone  1,1757 

Jane  29. 1758 

Joly    2,1758 
Joly  16,1758 
Joly  13,1758 
Apr.  14.1759 
May  22.1760 
Joly  16,1760 

Sept.  6,1760 

LeFrano. 

LeFrano. 

LeFrano. 
LeFrano. 
LeFrano. 

Do  Jaonay. 

LeFrano. 

LeFrano. 
Le  Frano  • 

9.  Catharine 

10.  Charlotte,  ille- 
gitimate. 
U.  Marie 

ChoTalier  de  Bepentigny 

M.  de  Langlade,  Sr 

M.  Cooterot,  Lieot.  of 

Infantry. 
Pierre  Parent 

Do  Jaonay. 

Do  Jaonay. 
LeFrano. 

LeFrano. 

12.  Hubert 

18.  Marie    Fran- 

ooise. 

14.  Pierre,  an  Otta- 

wa. 

15.  Charles 

M.  de  Beaojeo   (Post 
Commandant). 

M.de  Langlade 

M.  de  Beaojeo 

Do  Jaonay. 

Le  Frano. 
Le  Frano. 
LeFrano. 
Do  Jaonay. 
Le  Frano. 
Le  Frano 

16.  Marie 

17.  Marianne 

18.  Lonise 

19.  Charlotte 

Chevalier  de  Bepentigny 

M.  Langlade,  Sr 

M.  Janisse 

Sa  Marie   AngeU- 

J.  B.  Joordaio 

Laorent  Docharme. . 

M.de  Sooligny 

qoe. 
21.  Loois 

M.  de  Beaojeo  

LeFrane. 

13 
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Notice   of  Matchekewis,    Captor 
of  Mackinaw,    1763 


By  Lyman  Copeland  Draper 

The  Ojibwa  or  Chippewa  leader  who  successfully  surprised  Mack- 
inaw in  1763,  exhibited  tact  and  prowess  in  that  affair  worthy  of 
more  emphatic-  recognition  than  history  has  hitherto  accorded  him. 

The  traveler,  Alexander  Henry,  an  eye-witness  of  that  tragio 
event,  has  failed  to  inform  us  of  the  name  of  the  Indian  chieftain 
who  led  his  warriors  in  that  attack.  He  may  have  been  ignorant 
in  the  matter,  but,  more  likely,  did  not  regard  it  as  of  any  impor- 
tance. Henry's  prior  description  of  the  old  chief  Minavavaua,  called 
by  the  French  Le  Grand  Sauteur — the  great  Chippewa — ^has  tended 
to  lead  historians  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  leader  on  this  occa- 
sion. Then  about  fifty  years  of  age,  as  he  appeared  to  Mr.  Henry, 
he  was  probably  too  old  to  take  the  lead  in  an  active  ball-play,  and 
the  vigorous  strategy  consequent  on  it;  and  hence,  doubtless,  the 
execution  of  this  important  artifice  was  assigned  to  Matchekewis, 
a  bold  young  hereditary  chief  of  some  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
Or,  if  Minavavana  shared  in  the  enterprise,  tie  evidences  about  to 
be  adduced  all  go  to  prove,  that  Matchekewis  was  the  active  leader 
in  the  affair. 

Colonel  Arent  Schuyler  De  Peyster,  of  the  Eighth  (or  King's) 
Regiment,  commanded  at  Mackinaw  from  1774  till  September,  1779, 
managing  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  quarter;  and  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  facts  in  the  case  from  Matchekewis,  whom 
he  knew  well,  and  from  the  Chippewas  generally.  In  his  rare 
work,  Miscellanies  ly  an  Officer^  privately  published  at  Dum- 
fties,  Scotland,  in  1813,  he  twice  refers  to  this  chief  as  the  real  hero 
of  the  surprise  of  Mackinaw.    This  work  is  a  medley  of  poor  versi- 
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fication,  with  some  Indian  speeches  and  military  correspondence.    On 
page  eighteen  occurs  this  couplet : 

Liike  Matchi-qnis,  at  foot-baU  sport, 
With  arms  concealed,  surprised  the  fort. 

To  this  the  following  foot-note  explanation  occurs:  ** Under  pre- 
tense of  playing,  he  kicked  the  ball  over  the  piquets,  rushed  in 
With  his  band,  and  accomplished  his  purpose.''  On  page  thirty- 
two,  De  Peyster  refers  to  **bold  Match-i-quis,''  who  **  surprised  the 
fort  in  1763."  Here,  then,  we  have  De  Peyster 's  positive  assertion, 
that  it  was  Matchekewis  who  kicked  the  ball  over  the  pickets,  and 
rushed  into  the  fort  with  his  band. 

In  Grignon's  ** Recollections,''*  derived  from  his  grandfather 
Charles  de  Langlade,  who  was  present,  and  Grignon  himself  knew  the 
chief,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  Matchekewis,  who  with  other  leading 
chiefs  implicated  in  the  plot,  stoutly  denied  to  Captain  Ethrington, 
the  commandant,  that  the  Indians  had  any  desire  against  the  fort, 
of  which  Langlade  had  faithfully  warned  him. 

In  1866,  I  visited  the  venerable  Alexander  Robinson,  generally 
called  **The  Chief  Robinson,"  who  resided  on  theDes  Plaines  River, 
a  few  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  His  father  was  a  Scotch  trader, 
and  his  mother  an  Ottawa  woman;  and  Robinson,  the  son  of  this 
union,  was  bom  at  Mackinaw  in  1789.  From  notes  I  took  at  the 
time,  I  cite  in  full  all  he  related  of  **Match-i-quis,"  so  he  pronounced 
the  name :  He  was  a  Chippewa,  and  lived  at  a  place  near  Mack- 
inaw, called  Cheboygan.  He  took  Mackinaw  Fort  in  Pontiac's  war; 
and  when  the  British  re-occupied  that  post,  Matchekewis  and 
two  or  three  other  ring-leaders  in  that  attack,  were  taken,  sent  to 
Quebec,  and  imprisoned  awhile.  But  the  British  authorities  at 
length  released  Matchekewis,  as  well  as  the  others,  gave  him  a 
medal,  flag,  and  other  presents,  and  he  returned  home  with  increased 
honors.  He  was  with  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers 
in  1794,  and  signed  Wayne's  treaty  the  following  year.f  He  was 
a  large,  tall  chief,  and  weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  waa 
a  man  of  great  distinction  among  his  people.  Robinson  added, 
that  he  knew  him  well,  and  that  he  died  about  1806,  quite  aged. 


•  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  111.  224. 

t  Match-e-ke-wls  may  have  attended  this  treaty,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  amon^- 
the  slsrners,  unless.  Indeed.  Mashlpinashlwlsh,  or  Bad  Bird,  whose  name  heads  the  dele- 
gation, may  refer  to  him,  the  first  and  last  syllables  of  the  name  look  very  much  like 
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perhaps  about  seventy.  This  testimony  of  Eobinson  will  be  fully 
credited  by  all  who  knew  that  worthy  and  honorable  chief,  for  many 
years  a  prominent  leader  among  the  Pottawattamies ;  and  whose 
name  appears  attached  to  several  of  their  treaties  with  the  United 
States. 

Though  Henry,  the  traveler,  does  not  mention  Matchekewis, 
in'  connection  with  the  surprise  of  Mackinaw,  he  nevertheless  speaks 
of  meeting  him  the  following  year  at  Sault  St.  Mary.  Henry  was 
then  stopping  at  M.  Cadotte's,  the  interpreter,  at  that  place,  whose 
wife  was  a  Chippewa  woman.  There  was  then,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, quite  a  disaffection  among  the  Western  tribes,  and  it  took 
all  the  combined  efforts  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Colonel  Bouquet, 
and  Colonel  Bradstreet — ^the  two  latter  invading  the  Indian  coun- 
try with  strong  military  forces — to  suppress  the  threatened  out- 
break. It  was  under  such  circumstances,  that  Matchekewis — 
Matchikiwish,  as  Henry  writes  it — ^with  a  canoe  full  of  warriors, 
landed  at  the  Sault  direct  from  Mackinaw,  whose  intentions  were 
apparently  of  an  evil  nature.  The  chief  soon  approached  Cadotte's, 
whose  wife  was  his  relative;  when  the  interpreter  upbraided  him 
with  evil  designs  against  the  white  trader.  Matchekewis  finally 
acknowledged,  that  he  purposed  to  raise  ja  party  of  warriors 
to  go  to  Detroit,  and  take  Henry  with  him ;  but  if  this  should  be  dis- 
agreeable to  M.  Cadotte,  it  should  be  abandoned.  After  some  fur- 
ther conferences,  and  the  opportune  arrival  of  intelligence  from 
Sir  William  Johnson,  inviting  the  Chippewas  to  repair  to  Fort  Ni- 
agara, and  make  peace  with  the  English,  or  an  English  army  would 
soon  appear  in  the  country,  accompanied  by  the  Sioux  Nations. 
So  instead  of  going  to  war,  Matchekewis,  it  is  inferred,  united  in 
agreeing  upon  a  peaceful  embassy  to  Sir  William  at  Niagara.* 

Schoolcraft,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  History  and  Condition 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  states  the  Chippewa  name  of  Mudjekewis 
means  **a  magistrate  ruling  by  descent  of  blood''. — Whence,  an  hered- 
itary chief. t  Appended  to  Colonel  Henry  Whiting's  aboriginal 
poem  of  Sannillac,  is  a  note  furnished  by  General  Lewis  Cass,  rela- 
tive to  the  *' sacred  fire"  of  the  Indians,  in*  which  this  passage  oc- 
curs: **The  Chippewa  tribe  formerly  inhabited  the  regions  around 
Lake  Superior;  and  its  council-house,  and  the  seat  of  the  eternal 
fire,  were  west  of  Keeweenau  Point.    Here  lived  the  principal  chief, 


•  Henry'B  TravelB,  New  York,  1809,  pp.  164-166.  t  Vol.  V,  p.   147. 
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called  the  Matchekewis,  who  exercised  more  authority,  and  as- 
sumed more  state,  than  would  be  compatible  with  the  present  feel- 
ingd  of  the  Indians.  The  designation  was  official,  and  not  personal; 
and  the  office  was  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line.  •  •  • 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  priest,  and  could  neither  engage 
in  war  nor  hunting." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  honored 
with  this  title  of  Matchekewis,  took  a  leading  part  in  war;  but 
he  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  resorted  to  the  ancient  sacerdotal 
character  of  his  office,  to  excite  his  followers  to  the  desperate  strat- 
agem in  which  he  and  they  engaged  to  effect  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  Mackinaw. 

While  serving  as  Indian  Agent  at  Mackinaw,  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
made  this  entry  in  his  diary,  August  twenty-fourth,  1833,  which 
serves  to  corroborate  De  Peyster,  Grignon  and  Robinson,  that 
Matchekewis  was  the  leader  of  the.  Chippewas  in  the  surprise  and 
massacre  at  Mackinaw: 

**Madjekewis,  chief  of  Thunder  Bay,  a  descendant  of  the  cap- 
tor of  old  Mackinack,  being  questioned  of  his  family,  their  former 
residence,  his  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  affairs  at  old  Mackin* 
ack,  replied  that  his  father's  name  was  Mudjekewis;  it  had  been 
Eaiimiaidosa  when  he  had  been  a  young  man.  He  had  lived  at 
Mackinack,  going  to  Thunder  Bay  to  hunt.  He  died,  not  very  old, 
at  a  treaty  held  on  the  Maumee.  He  (himself)  had  heard  of  the 
taking  of  old  Mackinack,  but  was  bom  after  the  removal  of  the  post 
to  the  Island,  and  his  father  died  before  he  had  instructed  him.  He 
had  not  heard  of  "Wawetum,  or  Menehwehwa,  of  whom  I  questioned 
him. 

**This  answer  is  a  specimen  of  Indian  caution  and  suspicion  of 
white  men.  I  knew  but  little  of  the  man  then,  and  had  seen  him 
but  once  or  twice.  He  evidently  *  played  shy,'  and  was  determined 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  get  no  facts  from  him  that  might  ever 
be  told  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Indians,  who  had  once,  under 
the  lead  of  a  noted  chief,*  been  led,  under  the  deception  of  a  ball- 
play,  to  fall  on  the  unprepared  ranks  of  a  British  garrison,  and 
stain  their  history  with  a  horrible  tale  of  blood.  Henry's  Travels 
preserve  the  most  vivid  account  of  this  massacre,  for  he  was  him- 

*  Schoolcraft  adds.  In  viarenthoffis.  Pontlac :  but  plainly  enongh  this  was*  a  careleaa 
slip  of  th«  pen.  Intended  for  Madjekewls,  as  he  bad  started  out  by  declaring  that  he 
was  "the  captor/*  ^^  ,^.,  .,  ^ O^^ 
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self  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  its  atrocities,  and  was  spared,  by  a 
remarkable  providence,  from  being  one  of  its  victims.  It  was  not 
credible  that  seventy  years  should  have  left  so  little  of  Indian  tradi- 
tion of  that  sanguinary  event."* 

These  corroborative  testimonies  of  De  Peyster,  Grignon,  Bobin- 
son  and  Schoolcraft,  determine  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
Matchekewis  was  the  Chippewa  leader  who  captured  old  Fort  Mack- 
inac in  1763. 

A  too  common  error  may  very  properly  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  present  town  of  Mackinaw,  on  the  beautiful  island  of 
that  name,  is  not  the  locality,  as  many  erroneously  suppose,  of  the 
sanguinary  event  of  1763.  The  old  Fort  Michillimakinac  was  lo- 
cated on  the  main  land,  at  or  near  where  Mackinaw  City  is  now 
situated,  and  about  six.  or  seven  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Macki- 
naw Island,  which  was  in  sight,  and  from  which  the  fort  derived 
its  name.  Henry,  the  traveler,  who  knew  the  place  in  1761-1763, 
states,  after  having  landed  on  the  Island:  '*I  crossed  the  strait,  and 
landed  at  the  fort,  of  the  same  name;  the  distance  from  the  Island 
is  about  two  leagues. ''f  Carver,  who  was  there  in  1766,  says, 
''Michillimakinac,  in  the  language  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  sig- 
nifies a  tortoise;  and  the  place  is  supposed  to  receive  its  name  from 
an  island,  lying  about  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  northeast,  within 
sight  of  the  fort,  which  has  the  appearance  of  that  animal;"  and 
the  map,  accompanying  his  work,  locates  the  fort  in  accordance 
with  this  description ; J  and  Bancroft  follows  these  authorities.§  It 
was  several  years  after  the  capture  of  1763,  that  the  fort  and  gar- 
rison were  removed  to  the  Island. || 

On  the  northeast  side  of  Lake  Superior,  Long,  the  Indian  trader, 
relates  his  meeting,  early  in  July,  1777,  a  party  of  about  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty  Indians,  mostly  Chippewas,  of  whom  **Match-ee-que- 
wish"  was  the  chief,  who  called  a  council  of  his  people,  and  finding 
that  the  trader  understood  their  language,  proposed  to  adopt  him 
as  a  brother  warrior.  Then  followed  the  feast,  prepared  of  dog '9 
flesh,  boiled  in  bear's  grease,  with  huckle-berries,  of  which  all  were 


•  Schoolcraft's  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes,  p.  447. 

t  Henry's  Travels,  edition  1809,  p.  88. 

t  Carver's  Travels,  London  edition,  1778,  pp.  18-19. 

I  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  United  States,  original  edition,  V.  121 ;  revised  edition 
III,  p.  280. 

H  Schoolcraft's  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes,  pp.  443,  445,  446,  451,  452, 
456,  479,  492,  493. 
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to  partake;  after  which  a  war  song  was  chanted,  recounting  the 
merits  and  fitness  of  the  brother  for  the  honor  of  warriorship  con- 
ferred. The  candidate  was  then  seated  on  a  beaver  robe,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  pipe  to  smoke,  which  was  passed  eround  to  every 
warrior,  when  a  wampun  belt  was  thrown  over  his  neck.  Then  he 
was  placed  in  a  sweating  house,  where,  by  sprinkling  water  on  hot 
stones,  a  profuse  perspiration  was  produced;  when  he  was  directed 
to  jump  into  water  at  hand.  Coming  out  of  which,  a  blanket  was 
thrown  over  him,  when  he  was  led  to  the  chief's  hut,  where  he  was 
laid  on  his  back,  and  the  chief  drew  with  a  pointed  stick,  dipped  in 
gun  powder  dissolved  in  water,  on  the  candidate's  body,  the  figure 
intended  to  be  indelibly  made  there — a  sort  of  passport  among 
the  Indians  of  genuine  adoption.  Ten  needles  fixed  in  a  small 
wooden  frame  were  then  dipped  in  vermillion,  the  figure  drawn 
was  then  punctured  with  these  needle  points,  and  the  coloring  mat- 
ter inserted;  and  where  bolder  outlines  were  required,  larger  incis- 
ions were  made  with  a  gun-Hint,  and  that  portion  of  the  pricked 
spots  not  impregnated  with  vermillion,  were  rubbed  over  with  gun 
powder,  so  that  between  the  two  a  variety  of  red  and  blue  was 
produced.  These  wounds  v^ere  washed  for  a  few  days  to  prevent 
festering.  During  the  process,  war-songs  were  sung,  accompanied 
with  the  shaking  of  rattles;  after  which  a  new  name  was  conferred. 
Matchckewis  made  his  new  Indian  brother  a  few  presents, 
which  were  acknowledged  by  a  liberal  gift  to  the  chief  and  party 
in  return.* 

Of  the  subsequent  career  of  Matchckewis,  we  have  but  little 
knowledge.  He  probably  joined  Langlade  €ind  his  Indian  force  on 
the  expedition  in  1779,  to  St.  Joseph,  with  a  view  of  aiding  in  the 
re-conquest  of  the  Illinois  country.  But  the  mishap  of  the  British 
Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  and  his  troops  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Clark  at  Vincennes,  frustrated  this  design;  and 
hearing  of  this  disaster  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Joseph,  Langlade  and 
his  dusky  warriors  retraced  their  steps  to  their  homes  in  the  wilder- 


Qrignon  relates  that  Matchckewis  was  a  prominent  Indian 
leader  under  Ducharme,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers of  the  St.  Louis  region,  in  the  spring  of  1780;  and  which  also 
encountered  the  American  forces,  under  Colonel  Clark,  at  Cahokia, 


•  Long's  Travels,  pp.  45-49. 
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Ulinoifl,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis — an  expedition  which  met 
Tnth  little  success,  the  Indians  returning  greatly  dissatisfied. 

About  the  year  1788,  Grignon  relates  having  seen  Matchekewis 
at  Green  Bay.  He  was  then  dignified  with  the  title  of  general  pre- 
fixed to  his  Indian  name,  which  he  seemed  to  appreciate,  for  he 
wore  a  bright  scarlet  British  dress  coat,  with  epaulettes,  and  cat 
quite  a  figure.  He  was  then  getting  old,  and  was  a  tall,  and  lai^ 
sized  Indian.  Young  as  Grignon  then  was,  about  eight  years  of 
age,  he  attracted  his  attention;  and  his  grandfather,  Charles  de 
Langlade,  told  him  of  the  St.  Louis  expedition,  and  Matchekewis 
having  the  chief  command  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  it.  Grignon 
adds,  that  his  grandfather  had  a  dislike  towards  General  Matche- 
kewis, remarking  that  he  was  unreliable  and  treacherous,  brave 
and  sanguinary — ^probably  referring  more  especially  to  his  treacher- 
ous conduct  at  the  surprise  of  Mackinaw  in  1763.* 

That  Matchekewis  may  have  died,  as  his  son  relates,  while  at- 
tending a  treaty  on  the  Maumee,  is  very  probable.  Such  a  treaty 
was  held  at  Fort  Industry,  on  that  river,  in  the  summer  of  1805; 
and  that  date  accords  with  the  time  the  chief  Robinson  fixes  as  the 
I)eriod  of  his  death. 


•  Grignon'8  "Recollections/'  Vol.  iU,  WisooMin  Hiitorioai  OoUeotUmB,  p.  282. 
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By  James  Duane  Doty 

Detroit,  September  27,  1820. 
To  His  Excellency,  Lewis  Cass: 

Sm: — ^The  following  information  received  at  Sandy  Lake,  during 
your  absence  to  Bed  Cedar  Lake,  in  answer  to  your  interrogratories, 
I  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to  your  excellency.  It  was 
obtained  from  persons  who  have  traveled  aver  and  resided  in  the 
countiy,  almost  from  their  infancy.  No  opportunity  was  afforded 
of  obtaining  it  from  better  or  more  enlightened  sources  than  those 
improved,  and  I  think  in  general  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.' 

There  are  three  chief  places  of  residence  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country.  The  first,  and  principal,  is  Leech  Lake;  the  next,  Sandy 
Lake ;  and  the  third,  Fond  du  Lac,  of  Lake  Superior. 

At  Leech  Lake  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  men,  at  least 
three  hundred  and  fifty  women  married  to  them,  and  about  eleven 
hundred  boys  and  girls.  Their  "hunting  ground  is  around  the  Lake, 
and  extends  north  to  Eound  Lake,  west  to  the  Bed  Biver,  south  to 
the  Sioux,  and  east  until  they  meet  the  Indians  of  Sandy  Lake* 
Their  game  is  deer,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  muskrats,  marten,  fisher, 
raccoon,  and  a  few  red  and  gray  foxes.  The  only  buffalo  they  kill 
is  on  the  border  of  the  Sioux  country.  The  beaver  is  hunted  par- 
ticularly on  the  river  St.  Peters  and  its  tributaries.  A  few  are 
found  in  other  parts.  Most  of  the  small  rivers  abound  in  otter.  The 
other  game  is  found  throughout  their  country. 

None  of  the  "Western  waters  are  as  abundant  in  white  fish  as 
Leech  Lake.  There  are  great  numbers  also  in  Lake  Winnepec, 
Bed  Cedar,  and  Cross  Lakes,  but  the  rivers  are  destitute  of  Jihem|^ 
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They  are  fine  flavored  and  more  delicious  than  those  of  the  Sault  of 
St.  Mary.* 

There  are  various  other  fish  in  these  and  other  lakes,  and  rivets, 
as  pike,  carp,  black  bass,  cat-fish,  etc.  A  fish  called  by  the  savages 
too-nee-bee,  and  by  the  French  ^'telibees"  not  equal  to,  but 
greatly  resembling  the  white  fish,  is  found  in  the  large  lakes 
above  mentioned,  and  particularly  in  abundance  in  Leech  Lake. 
The  fish  and  the  wild  rice  are  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  traders^ 
and  without  them  the  trade  could  scarcely  be  carried  on.  The 
telibees  are  taken  in  nets  of  from  60  to  100  fathoms  long,  late 
in  autumn,  and  to  preserve  them,  are  hung  up  by  the  tail  in  the 
air  imtil  frozen.  From  July  until  November  the  white  fish  are 
taken,  and  the  telibees  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  latter  part 
of  November,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  ice,  and  both  on  the  same 
ground.  Neither  are  taken  in  the  winter;  but  from  the  20th  of 
May  to  the  20th  of  June,  immense  numbers  of  telibees  are  caught. 
During  the  winter,  pike  and  pickerel  may  be  obtained. 

The  water  fowls  throughout  this  Northwestern  country  are 
nearly  all  the  same.  They  are  the  bustard,  wild  goose,  several 
kinds  of  ducks,  as  the  black,  French  (nearly  resembling  the  tame) 
wood  duck,  etc.,  swan,  pelican,  loon,  and  the  gull.  A  fowl  called 
the  cormorant  is  found  here.  It  lives  on  fish,  is  nearly  the  size  of 
the  raven,  and  of  the  same  color;  has  a  leg  like  a  loon,  a  bill  about 
four  inches  long  shaped  like  a  snipe's,  except  at  the  peak,  which  is 
rather  crooked  and  sharp  like  an  eagle's;  it  alights  in  the  water 
and  on  trees,  and,  it  is  said,  roosts  by  suspending  itself  by  the  bill 
from  a  limb  of  a  tree.  The  birds  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  com- 
monly found  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  moose,  dk,  rein  and  common  deer,  wolf  (not  north  of  Sandy 
Lake),  red  and  white  ermine,  wolverine,  lynx,  skunk,  porcupine, 
wood-chuck,  and  red  striped  squirrels  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

There  are  many  turtles  of  various  sizes;  some  very  large  and  de- 
licious are  found  in  the  lakes. 

No  rattle,  or  other  snakes,  except  the  small  striped  or  garter 
tsnake. 

The  Indians  of  Leech  Lake  are  in  bands;  and  each  band  has  it? 
own  chief.     No  general  leader  of  the  whole  is  acknowledged;  but 


*  Our  WiBconsIn  Fish  CommlsiloiiB  should  test  this  statement,  and,  if  correct,  profit  by  it. 
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the  Brachu  who  resides  at  Sandy  Lake  has,  when  he  is  present, 
some  considerable  influence  over  them.  The  chieftainship  descends 
from  father  to  son,  and  the  line  becomes  extinct  by  the  death  of  the 
last  male,  the  females  being  entirely  excluded.  In  filling  vacancies 
they  generally  elect  from  the  tribe  the  most  valiant,  brave  and 
powerful,  or  the  man  they  deem  the  wisest,  or  the  most  eloquent 
speaker;  and  this  last  qualification  is  considered  highly  essential 
and  is  generally  preferred;  and  the  person  elected  becomes  the  heir 
to  all  the  honors  of  the  old  line.  In  fact,  they  always  claim  this 
right  of  election,  but  it  is  occasionally  dispensed  with  when  some 
daring,  bloody  fellow,  usurping  the  throne,  holds,  either  by  his  feroc- 
ity, or  his  many  and  influential  relations,  his  tribe  in  awe.  Such 
an  one,  however,  is  soon — casually — disposed  of,  if  he  does  not  in 
a  short  time  ingratiate  himself  by  some  extraordinary  act  with  the 
band.  Even  then  he  can  scarcely  be  considered  secure,  for  He  is 
only  respected,  not  loved;  and  is  liable  to  be  deposed  at  any  time. 
Aware  of  this,  he  generally  moves  cautiously,  and  deals  severely. 

The  chief  of  the  Leech  Lake  Indians  is  Eskeebucecose,  or 
Flat  Mouth;  the  regular  chief  of  those  at  Sandy  Lake,  the  Bras 
Casse,  or  Broken  Arm — in  Indian,  Bookoosaingegun ;  and  the 
chief  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Ghingwauby,  or  as  called  by  the  French, 
**the  Deaf  Man.''  These  are  severally  influenced  by  the  Brachu, 
who,  it  seems,  raised  himself  to  this  superior  station  merely  by  his 
eloquence.  His  ancestors  have  always  been  of  good  standing,  and 
for  a  time  furnished  chiefs  for  the  tribe  at  Sandy  Lake.  It  appears 
he  is  the  first  Emperor  of  these  tribes,  they  having  been  entirely 
distinct  and  independent  previous  to  his  time. 

The  Sandy  Lake  tribe  of  Indians  is  the  second  in  size.  It  has 
eighty-five  men,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  women  and  children, 
besides  thirty-five  half-breeds.  They  are  divided  into  three  parties, 
one  resides  about  half  way  from  Sandy  Lake  to  Leech  Lake,  at  a 
place  called  Pacaugumaw,  on  a  small  lake  through  which  the 
Mississippi  runs,  and  near  the  boundary  between  these  and  the 
Leech  Lake  Indians.  These  Indians  hunt  north  to  Vermillion 
Lake,  the  headwaters  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Biver,  and  on  which  the 
North  West  Company  has  an  establishment;  west  to  Paucquagunaw, 
above  mentioned ;  east  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  River  and  down  it 
to  the  Portage  de  la  Prairie:  and  south  to  the  borders  of  the  Sioux 
country,  or  near  Elk  River  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi.     It  is 
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about  one  hundred  miles  to  Pacaugumaw,  the  same  as  Vermillion 
Lake,  fifty  miles  to  Portage  de  la  Prairie,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  Elk  River.    These  are  considered  direct  courses. 

Their  furs  and  game  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Leech  Lake 
Lidians.  The  birds  do  not  vary  from  those  in  the  country  around 
Leech  Lake.  White-fish  and  telibees  are  found  in  Sandy  Lake,  but 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Leech  Lake.  The  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember the  white-fish  begin  to  run,  and  continue  until  winter  sets 
in.  The  telibees  are  taken  at  the  same  time  as  those  in  Leech 
liake. 

Winter  commences  about  the  first  of  December,  and  breaks  up 
by  the  first  of  April.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Montreal.  This 
applies  also  to  Leech  Lake,  but  it  is  much  colder  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
where  the  season  is  generally  fifteen  days  later.  The  depth  of  snow 
is  not  as  great  at  Leech  Lake  as  at  Sandy  Lake.  Around  Lake  Su- 
perior it  falls  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  but  decreases  to 
the  west,  so  that  when  the  snow  is  three  feet  in  depth  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  the  ground  is  scarcely  covered  at  Sandy  Lake.  A  south  wind 
may  prevail  at  Fond  du  Lac  three  days  without  decreasing  the 
snow;  while  at  Sandy  Lake,  one  of  twelve  hours  invariably  pro- 
duces a  thaw. 

The  summer  is  generally  warm  and  pleasant.  Vegetation 
springs  up  and  advances  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared. 
Potatoes  grow  finely  at  Sandy  Lake,  and  most  of  the  garden  vege- 
tables may  be  raised. 

The  food  of  the  Lidians  in  this  country  varies  according  to  the 
different  seasons.  They  occasionally  subsist  on  the  waub-es-see-pin. 
It  resembles  a  potato,  is  mealy  when  boiled,  and  grows  only  in 
wet,  clay  ground,  and  about  one  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  crane 
potato  is  another  article  of  food,  called  by  them  the  stich-aue- 
waub-es-see-pin.  It  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  waub-es-see-pin,  and  is  found  throughout  this  country.  The 
wau-tap-pin-ee  is  a  small  root  frequently  pulled  three  feet  long, 
which  is  dried  in  order  to  preserve  it.  This  root  is  found  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  but  is  seldom  brought  as  far  as 
Sandy  Lake.  These  three  are  boiled  when  prepared  for  food.  They 
also  use  the  bois  retors,  or  twisted  wood,  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity. It  resembles  the  bitter-sweet,  runs  into  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est trees,  and  from  one  tree  to  another,  has  thick  bark,  and  is  sweet 
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and  palatable  when  boiled.  To  these  may  be  added  the  wild  rice — 
fols  anxnne — and  such  game  as  they  occasionally  kill,  eating  every 
kind  and  every  part.  I  saw  them  yesterday  cooking  a  skunk,  but 
when  it  was  prepared  for  the  table,  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  lodge  except  to  the  windward.  They  boil  the  excre- 
ments of  the  rabbit  with  their  rice  **to  season  it,"  and  esteem  it  a 
luxury.  To  make  that  dish  still  more  palatable,  and  one  of  their 
highest  epicurean  dishes,  they  occasionally  take  a  partridge,  pick 
off  the  feathers,  and  without  any  farther  dressing  except  pounding 
it  to  the  consistency  of  jelly,  throw  it  into  the  rice,  and  boil  it  in 
that  condition.  In  this  they  seem  not  far  above  the  brute  creation. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  such  an  appetite  or  relish,  ex- 
cept it  be  that  necessity  having  compelled  them  frequently  to  re- 
sort to  this  loathsome  food  for  sustenance,  they  have  at  length  ac- 
quired a  preference  for  it. 

A  band  of  the  Sandy  Lake  tribe  of  Indians  resrides  at  Paucquau- 
menomiccon,  or  Eice  Lake,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Sandy  Lake.  There  are  only  thirteen  grown  men  in  the 
village;  their  number  of  young  men,  squaws  and  children  is  forty- 
seven.  They  hunt  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  Lake.  To  the  east  of 
their  village  and  near  Fond  du  Lac  they  occasionally  kill  a  few 
moose.  This  band  has  never  been  much  noticed  by  the  English  Gtov- 
emment,  and  has  been  generally  well  disposed  towards  ours. 

All  of  the  men  at  Sandy  Lake  and  south  of  it,  annually,  in  the 
month  of  March,  go  to  the  borders  of  the  Sioux  country,  and  as 
far  beyond  as  their  fears  will  permit  them,  to  hunt  the  beaver, 
which  hunt  is  called  by  them  no-tah-mic-qua,  and  signifies 
''searching  for  beaver" — ^**mic"  meaning  beaver.  Their  families  be- 
ing left  at  home  in  this  hunt,  repair  to  the  sugar  camps,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  sugar  during  the  absence  of  the  men,  of 
which  they  make  very  large  quantities. 

The  Indians  around  Sandy  Lake,  in  the  month  of  September,  re- 
pair to  Eice  Lake  to  gather  their  rice.  In  no  other  place  does  it 
grow  in  as  large  quantities  as  there.  This  lake  is  about  five  miles 
long  and  three  broad.  It  might  perhaps  be  called  a  marais,  for  the 
water  is  not  over  five  feet  deep,  and  its  surface  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  rice.  It  is  only  in  morasses  or  muddy  bottomiS  that 
this  grain  is  found. 
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It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  when  the  grain  was 
in  the  milk,  to  pass  around  in  canoes  and  gather  up  the  tops  in 
large  shocks  or  branches  and  fasten  them,  to  render  the  collecting 
of  the  grain  much  easier  after  it  had  ripened.  By  this  means  thej 
obtained  it  also  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  present.  This 
work  of  harvesting  is  performed  by  the  females.  It  is  now  gath- 
ered by  two  of  them  passing  around  in  a  canoe,  one  sitting  in  the 
stem  and  pushing  it  along,  while  the  other  with  her  back  to  the 
bow  and  with  two  small  pointed  sticks  about  three  feet  long,  one  in 
each  hand,  collects  it  in  by  running  one  of  the  sticks  into  the  rice 
and  bending  it  over  on  to  the  edge  of  the  canoe  while  with  the 
other  she  strikes  the  heads  suddenly  and  rattles  the  grain  into  it 
This  she  does  on  both  sides  of  the  canoe  alternately,  and  while  the 
canoe  is  moving.  About  a  gill  is  generally  struck  off  at  blow.  It 
is  not  ripe  when  harvested.  It  falls  covered  with  a  husk,  and  has 
a  beard  about  two  inches  long.  One  method  of  curing  the  rice,  and 
that  which  makes  it  the  most  palatable,  is  by  putting  it  in  a  kettle 
in.  small  quantities,  and  hanging  it  over  the  fire  until  it  becomes 
parched.  A  round  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  about  one  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  and  three  in  circumference,  into  which  a  moose  skin  is 
usually  put.  Into  this  hole  the  grain  is  then  poured,  where  it  is 
trod  by  an  Indian  until  completely  hulled.  This  is  a  very  labo- 
rious work,  and  always  devolves  upon  the  men.  After  being  suffi- 
ciently trod,  it  is  taken  out  and  cleaned,  in  a  fan  made  of  birch 
bark,  shaped  something  like  those  used  by  farmers.  This  is  the 
most  expeditious  method  of  curing  it. 

The  other  method  differs  from  this  only  in  drying.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: a  scaffold  is  made  of  small  poles  about' three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  cedar  slabs.  On  this  the  rice  is  spread, 
and  under  the  scaffold  a  small  slow  fire  kindled,  which  is  kept  up 
until  the  grain  becomes  entirely  dry.  It  takes  nearly  a  day  to  dry 
one  of  the  scaffolds  full.  The  grain  cured  in  this  way  is  more  nutri- 
tious, and  keeps  much  longer  than  the  other.  By  that  parched 
in  a  kettle,  the  substance  appears  to  be  destroyed.  The  rice,  when 
cured,  is  put  into  sacks  of  about  a  bushel.  A  sack  is  valued  at  two 
skins.  A  fathom  of  stroud  or  a  blanket  will  buy  two  sacks.  A' 
skin  Is  valued  at  two  dollars. 

One  family  ordinarily  makes  about  five  sacks;  though  those  who 
are   industrious  sometimes  make  twenty-five.     The   last,  however, 
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is  very  rare.  A  few  provident  Indians  save  a  little  for  the  spring 
of  the  year  to  eat  with  their  sugar,  though  generally  by  the  time 
they  have  done  curing  it,  the  whole  ia  disposed  of  for  trinkets  and 
ornaments.  Thus  by  gratifying  their  vanity,  they  are  left  nearly 
destitute  of  provisions  for  the  winter — choosing  to  endure  hunger 
and  the  greatest  misery  than  mortify  their  pride ! 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Indians  are  divided  into  bands,  and  have  no 
fixed  places  of  residence,  wandering  around  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes;  their  time  is  occupied  alternately  in  hunting  and  fishing; 
their  country  being  poorer  than  that  of  either  of  the  before  mentioned 
tribes.  They  hunt  west  to  the  Sandy  Lake  Indians,  north  to  the 
sources  of  Snake  River,  which  empties  into  the  Fond  du  Lac  River, 
edghteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  northwest  to 
Encampment  Island  in  Lake  Superior;  thirty-six  miles  above  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  to  the  River  Brule, 
and  south  to  Pine  Lake,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Fols  Avoine 
Indians,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  establishment  on 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Their  principal  game  is  moose,  bear,  marten,  mink,  muskrat, 
case  cat  (lynx),  hedgehog,  of  which  they  have  great  numbers,  otter, 
and  a  few  beaver.  They  have  neither  the  buffalo,  deer,  wolf,  rac 
coon,  fox,  or  wolverine. 

The  tribe  consists  of  forty-five  men,  sixty  women,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  children.  There  are  about  thirty  half-breeds,  and 
three  freemen,  who  have  families.  The  freemen  are  Canadians 
married  to  squaws,  living  entirely  with  the  Indians,  and  are  not  en- 
gaged to  the  Southwestern  Company,  by  whom,  as  well  as  the 
Indians,  they  are  considered  a  great  nuisance,  being  forever  excit- 
ing broils  and  disturbances.  There  is  an  old  negro  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  who  has  a  squaw  for  a  wife,  and  a  family  of  four 
children  residing  in  Fond  du  Lac. 

These  Indians  have  in  no  degree  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those 
in  the  Upper  Country,  by  whom  they  are  considered  very  stupid  and 
dull,  being  but  little  given  to  war.  They  consider  the  Sioux  their 
enemies,  but  make  few  war  excursions.  They  sometimes  join  those 
of  the  other  tribes,  but  have  never  taken  that  deep  interest  in  the 
struggle  that  the  others  have.  In  their  manner  and  customs  they 
resemble  the  Indians  of  Sandy  Lake,  but  are  in  no  respect  their 
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^equal,  particularly  in  those  things  which  may  be  supposed  to  amel- 
iorate their  condition  in  life. 

There  are  two  grand  water  communications  with  this  country; 
one  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  Fond  du  Lac  River,  and  the  other  by 
the  Mississippi.  The  first  is  considered  the  most  eligible  route.  It 
is  about  thirteen  hundred  miles  from  St.  Louis  to  Sandy  Lake,  and 
ten  hundred  and  fifty  from  Detroit,  by  water,  to  the  same  place. 
There  are  many  rapids  in  the  Mississippi,  particularly  above  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  it  is  almost  impo^ible  to  ascend  with 
boats  or  canoes.  The  waters  of  this  river  are  also  considered  un- 
healthy. On  the  other  course,  the  greatest  difficulties  are  found  in 
the  rapids  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  River;  but  as  this  River  is  ascended 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  Mississippi 
ccmtinues  for  six  hundred,  and  a  strong  current  the  residue,  the 
difference  in  the  exertion  and  fatigue  between  the  two  routes  is 
very  great.  Lake  Superior  is  computed  by  the  voyagers  to  be  four 
hundred  and  eighty-four  miles  long.  It  is  three  hundred  miles 
from  Detroit  to  Mackinac,  and  forty  from  there  to  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Marys.    That  river  ia  forty  miles  long. 

Communication  may  be  had  with  the  Mississippi  from  Lake  Su- 
perior by  the  Tenaugon,  Iron,  Carp,  Presque  Isle,  Black,  Montreal, 
Mauvais,  Brule  and  Fond  du  Lac  Rivers. 

The  Tenaugon  is  ascended  thirty-six  miles,  where  a  portage  com- 
mences of  two  hundred  pauses,  to  the  **old  plantation''  as  commonly 
<5alled,  but  by  the  French  *'vieux  desert,''  *'old  deserted  place,"  which 
is  on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name  about  four  miles  long,  and 
three  broad.  Two  Rivers  rise  in  this  lake,  one  the  Abenomins, 
which  empties  into  Green  Bay;  the  other  discharges  into  the  Sau- 
teur  River.    They  are  both  navigable  for  canoes. 

Iron  River  is  so  rapid  that  a  portage  is  commenced  at  its  mouth. 
The  canoe  is  scarcely  put  into  its  water  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
river.    It  leads  near  some  navigable  waters  of  the  Ouisconsin. 

Three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Carp  River  is  a  perpendicular 
fall  of  about  forty-five  feet,  when  it  passes  Porcupine  Mountain; 
above,  the  stream  is  small,  and  with  difficulty  ascended. 

Presque  Isle  River  has  many  rapids,  and  is  seldom  used  Black 
River  is  the  same. 

The  Montreal  River  is  not  navigable;  but  at  its  mouth,  on  the 
east  side,  a  portage  is  made  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pauses  to  a 
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small  lake;  in  which  distance  the  Montreal  River  is  crossed  twice, 
the  first  time  at  eleven  paiises,  and  the  second  at  eighty.  The  lake 
is  three  miles  long,  and  is  the  head  of  another  branch  of  the  Sau- 
teur.  This  fork  runs  fifteen  miles  into  Turtle  Lake,  which  is  about 
two  miles  over,  thence  it  runs  a  few  leagues  into  a  small  lake,  passing 
through  which  it  continues  on  until  it  joins  the  fork  from  Old 
Plantation  Lake,  thirty-three  miles  from  Turtle  Lake.  A  lake  of 
considerable  size  is  connected  with  Turtle  Lake  on  the  northeast 
by  a  river.  In  Lake  Du  Flambeau  the  Southwest  Company  have 
an  establishment  of  five  traders  and  twenty  hands,  the  return  from 
which  last  season  was  about  fifty  packs.  It  lies  from  Turtle  Lake 
near  southeast.  The  route  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  to 
Turtle  Lake,  from  which  there  is  a  portage  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to 
a  small  pond,  thence  up  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake  one-fourth  of  a 
mile,  from  which  a  portage  of  three  miles  is  made  to  the  Old  Plan- 
tation River.  This  is  descended  eighteen  miles  to  the  entrance  of 
the  RiviSre  du  Flambeau,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  twenty-four  miles  long.  The  Company's  fort  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lake.  The  lake  is  crooked,  is  four  miles  long  and 
one  broad.  From  this  there  is  a  chain  of  lakes  which  extend  down 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ouisconsin.  Portages  are  made  from  one 
to  another  so  as  to  connect  the  communication  in  that  direction. 
The  small  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Turtle  and  old  Plan- 
tation Rivers,  is  almost  entirely  a  rapid ;  and,  running  over  a  bed  of 
rocks,  is  very  dangerous.  It  takes  seven  days  to  descend  it,  and  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long.  The  River  Sauteur  (Chip- 
I)ewa)  which  is  also  rapid,  is  very  wide,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  long,  emptying  into  Lake  Pepin.  It  is  sixty-three 
miles  from  the  Tenaugon  to  the  Montreal  River. 

Mauvais  River  is  ascended  about  one  hundred  miles.  A  portage 
is  then  made  of  twenty-two  pauses  to  a  small  lake  which  is  con- 
nected with  another  by  a  stream  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long.  From 
this  is  a  portage  of  one  pause  to  a  lake;  and  another  pause  to  an-  • 
other  lake,  which  last  is  connected  to  a  third  by  a  small  strait,  perhaps 
thirty  rods  long.  A  portage  of  one  pav,se  is  made  to  Clam  Lake,  in 
which  a  branch  of  the  Sauteur  rises.  This  Lake  is  one  mile  long  and 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  which  is  the  general  extent  of  all  the 
lakes  on  this  route.  It  is  from  this,  six  miles  to  Spear  Lake,  fifteen 
miles  to  Summer  Lake,  and  twelve  miles  to  a  lake  called  by  the  In- 
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diansy  Pocquayahwan.  The  branch  continues  through  this  Lake, 
and  passes  out  on  the  southeast  side.  On  the  west  a  small  river 
enters,  which  is  ascended  fifteen  miles,  whence  a  portage  is  made  of 
ten  pauses  into  Lake  Coutere,  on  which  the  Southwest  Company 
have  an  establishment.  It  is  nine  miles  long  and  three  broad,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Sauteur  by  a  stream  thirty  miles  long,  which 
issues  from  it.    The  Mauvais  is  twelve  miles  from  the  Montreal  Eiver. 

The  River  Brule,  seventy-eight  miles  from  the  Mauvais,  is  as- 
cended ninety  miles  to  a  bend,  from  which  a  portage  of  two  paiises 
is  made  to  Lake  St.  Croix,  the  head  water  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  three  miles  long  and  two  broad.  On  the  River  St. 
Croix,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  lake,  the  Southwest  Company 
have  an  establishment.  It  discharges  into  the  Mississippi  three 
hundred  miles  from  that  trading  post.  Between  the  Mauvais  and 
Brule  Rivers,  several  small  streams  empty  into  Lake  Superior ;  as  the 
Raspberry,  Sandy,  Sescawnawbekaw,  Cranberry,  Bullmsh  and 
the  Little  Iron  Rivers.  Goddard's  River  is  between  the  Brule  and 
Fond  du  Lac. 

As  the  Fond  du  Lac  River  was  ascended  by  you,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  describe  it.  I  will  merely  state,  that  it  rises  in  Ver- 
million Lake,  is  near  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  that  its  general 
course  is  east.  It  may  scarcely  be  called  navigable  above  the  Sa- 
vannah, which  enters  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Savannah  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  is  ascended 
to  its  source.  The  portage  to  the  small  river,  which  empties  into 
Sandy  Lake,  is  six  miles — ^the  river  is  descended  twelve.  Sandy  Lake 
is  four  miles  long  and  two  wide.  By  the  outlet  of  the  lake  to  the 
Mississippi  is  two  miles,  but  by  land  it  is  hardly  the  half  of  a  mile. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Sandy  Lake  to  Vermillion 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Trout  Lake. 

The  accompanying  map  was  drawn  by  the  person  who  commu- 
nicated the  preceding  facts,  and  may,  in  some  degree,  convey  an 
idea  of  the  principal  water-courses  of  the  country. 

About  half  way  from  Sandy  Lake  to  Red  Cedar  Lake  below,  a 
river  empties  into  the  Mississippi  which  rises  in  Duck  Lake.  A* 
portage  of  six  miles  is  made  from  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Sandy 
Lake,  to  this  river,  which  is  ascended  sixty  miles.  From  Duck  Lake 
the  communication  with  Leech  Lake  is  over  a  coimtry,  one-half  of 
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which  is  covered  with  lakes.    The  land  is  generally  heavily  tim- 
bered. 

Trade. — ^A  skin  is  estimated  at  $2.  A  two  and  a  half  point  blan- 
ket is  sold  for  four  skins;  one  fathom  of  stroud,  the  same;  half  a 
pint  of  powder,  one  skin;  thirty  balls,  the  same;  five  branches  of 
wampum,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  grans,  one  skin;  a  Northwest 
cased  gun,  ten  skins;  one  beaver  trap,  four  skins;  a  large  scalping 
knife,  half  a  skin;  twist  tobacco,  two  skins  per  fathom,  three  plugs 
for  a  skin,  and  four  skins  per  carot;  a  mesh,  or  forty  branches  of 
white  beads,  one  skin;  a  pair  of  leggins  with  ribbons  and  beads  to 
garnish,  two  skins;  one-half  axe,  one  skin;  one  hatchet,  one  skin. 
These  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  Divers  other  things  are 
given  as  presents.  If  an  Indian  obtains  a  credit  for  his  supplies 
for  the  season,  he  must  be  furnished  with  a  flint,  a  needle,  an  awl, 
a  gun  worm,  a  little  vermillion,  rings,  beads,  and  three  or  four 
inches  of  tobacco,  besides  various  other  articles,  for  which  the  trader 
charges  nothing.  In  a  credit  of  six  hundred  skins,  if  the  trader  gets 
three  himdred  in  return  for  his  goods,  he  considers  himself  recom- 
pensed. He  frequently  does  not  obtain  even  this  proportion.  The  ar- 
ticles received  from  the  Indians  are  sugar,  rice,  and  skins.  A  mocock 
of  sugar,  weighing  about  forty  pounds,  is  received  for  four  skins;  a 
sack  of  rice,  two  skins ;  a  large  prime  beaver,  two  skins ;  a  large  prime 
otter,  two  skins;  three  martens,  one  skin;  three  minks,  one  skin; 
ten  muskrats,  one  skin;  a  prime  bear,  two  skins;  two  prime  buck 
skins,  one  skin;  three  raccoons,  one;  two  lynx,  one;  two  fishers,  one. 
An  axe  is  so  essential  an  article  with  an  Indian  that  he  is  generally 
punctual  in  paying  for  it;  and  on  returning  from  his  hunt,  he  lays 
out  a  certain  number  of  skins  in  payment  for  his  axe,  and  calls  the 
trader  to  notice  it. 

The  Southwest  Company  have  the  chief  trade  of  this  country, 
but  they  sustain  a  considerable  injury  from  the  small  traders.  They 
sent  from  Leech  Lake,  last  year,  thirty-eight  packs;  from  Sandy 
Lake,  twenty-five;  and  Fond  du  Lac,  nine.  This  year,  from  the 
first  place,  fifty-three;  the  second,  thirty-five;  and  the  third,  fifteen. 
Last  year  the  whole  return  was  not  as  much  as  usual,  and  this  year 
rather  more. 

The  dogs  used  for  drawing  in  this  country  are  of  the  middle  size, 
and  a  mixture  of  every  breed.  Their  harness  is  made  something 
like  the  common  dray  harness;  being  composed  of  collar  with  tugs,. 
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a  belly-band,  and  two  back-bands,  one  across  the  shoulders  and  the 
other  the  hips.  Three  horse  bells  <m  the  second  band,  it  seems,  are 
indispensable.  They  have  no  lines  or  breeching.  Thus  harnessed, 
the  dogs  are  hitched  to  a  train  made  of  a  white  oak  slab,  dressed  down 
smooth,  about  six  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  turned  up 
before  in  the  shape  of  a  sleigh  runner.  On  the  crust  or  ice  a  dog  will 
travel,  with  two  hundred  pounds  on  his  train,  from  morning  to  night, 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  They  frequently  go  sixty  miles  in  a  day. 
These  dogs  are  starved  in  the  summer  so  that  they  can  scarcely  stag- 
ger around,  but  by  the  time  the  winter  sets  in,  they  are  put  into  the 
finest  order.  When  worked,  they  are  fed  only  at  night— not  a 
morsel  is  given  in  the  day.    Fish  is  their  common  food. 
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Fifty-Four  Years'  Recollections  of 
Men  and  Events  in  Wisconsin 


By  Albert  G.  Ellis 


In  giTing  General  Bllis's  yalnable  historical  paper,  it  is  proper  tliat  it 
sliould  be  prefaced  witli  a  brief  account  of  a  pioneer  who  lias  acted  a  promt 
nent  part  in  the  growth  and  history  of  Wisconsin. 

William  H.  BUis  at  an  early  period  migrated  from  Scotland  to  Boston, 
where  he  married;  his  son  of  the  same  name,  settled  at  Dedham,  Mass., 
where  his  second  son,  Eleazer,  was  born  April  twenty-fifth,  1766,  who  mar- 
ried, first  Sophronia  Kellogg,  who  soon  dying,  he  was  then  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Gandace  Brainard,  at  Hartland,  Connecticut.  Eleazer  Bills  and 
wife  first  settled  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire;  and  a  few  years  later  at 
Whitestown,  and  then  at  Verona,  in  Oneida  County,  New  York;  and  he  was 
occupied  for  several  years  in  teaching.  He  at  length  engaged  in  Verona,  in 
farming,  clearing  up  in  part  a  wild,  rough,  heavily  timbered  tract  of  eighty 
acres.  Here  Albert  G.  BUis,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  bom,  August 
twenty-fourth,  1800,  and  was  reared  on  the  farm  till  his  fifteenth  year, 
when  his  father  died,  leaving  the  youthful  son,  mother,  and  a  young  daugh- 
ter, in  very  slender  circumstances.  Mrs.  Ellis  disposed  of  her  little  prop- 
erty, and  removed  to  a  brother's,  in  Litchfield,  in  Herkimer  County. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  young  Ellis,  thrown  upon  the  world  with  scarcely 
any  education,  experience  or  money,  started  for  the  village  of  Herkimer, 
where  he  soon  entered  the  printing  office  of  the  Herkimer  American,  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  for  several  years.  William  L.  Stone,  and  Thurlow 
Weed  had  but  recently  served  in  the  same  office.  Besides  learning  young 
Bills  the  trade,  including  book  work,  his  employer  was  to  board  him,  and 
allow  him  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  clothing;  this  latter  allowance,  however, 
was  soon  compounded,  by  permitting  him,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  enjoy  the 
proceeds  of  whatever  Job  work  might  offer  itself  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
which  proved  very  much  to  his  advantage,  frequently  realizing  three  or  four 
dollars  on  such  allotted  afternoons,  besides  imparting  an  early  self-reliance, 
and  stimulating  a  taste  for  success  in  business.  He  was  thus  enabled, 
young  as  he  was,  to  spare  small  sums  every  successive  week  for  his  mother 
and  sister,  of  which  they  stood  in  great  need.  ^^  bvGoOQlc 
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Gen.  Ellis  attributes  to  the  thonghtfalness  of  David  Holt,  then  a  promi- 
nent  citizen  of  Herkimer,  who  Induced  him  to  attend  church  regularly  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  avoidance  of  evil  associates,  by  which  many  young  men 
are  step  by  step,  led  on  to  ruin.  Mr.  Holt,  it  may  be  added,  resided  a  while 
in  Madison,  and  died  at  Janes ville,  Wisconsin,  January  eighth,  1853,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  years. 

At  Herkimer,  young  Ellis  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Francis  B. 
Spinner,  since  so  well  known  as  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who, 
though  two  years  his  Junior,  was  quite  a  superior  scholar.  The  contrast, 
exhibiting  the  result  of  mental  culture,  and  the  want  of  it  on  the  part  of 
the  young  printer,  was  mortifying  to  him,  and  proved  a  powerful  incentive 
to  liim  to  make  the  best  of  his  limited  opportunities  for  Intellectual  culture. 

When  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  terminated,  Mr.  Ellis  repaired  to 
his  native  town  of  Verona,  where  was  a  small  grammar  school,  taught  by 
Thomas  Taylor  Loomls,  which  he  entered,  spending  six  months  in  close 
application,  mastering  Murray's  grammar  and  Daboll's  arithmetic.  He  now 
3rielded  to  solicitations  from  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams— since  famous  for  his 
claim  to  the  Oauphinship — to  Join  him  at  the  Oneida  Castle  as  a  teacher  to 
the  Oneida  rndlans,  holding  out  many  flattering  promises,  among  the  rest, 
lessons  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  Thus  he  engaged  Novembe^^ 
1819,  in  giving  Instructions  to  the  young  Oneidas  in  English  branches  by 
day,  and  in  singing  almost  every  night.  But  Instead  of  Mr.  Williams  giv* 
ing  him  the  promised  lessons  in  Latin  and  French,  he  insisted  on  Mr.  Ellis 
teaching  him  the  English,  of  which  he  was  greatly  deficient.  Mr.  Williams* 
however,  pressed  his  instructions  in  the  Mohawk  language  upon  Mr.  Ellis; 
but,  as  the  sequel  proved,  he  had  a  personal  end  to  subserve  in  the  matter. 
He  was  frequently  absent  at  Albany  and  New  York,  that  year,  and  needed 
Mr.  Ellis  to  read  the  church  prayers  and  homilies,  in  the  Mohawk  language, 
to  Ills  people  on  Sundays  during  his  absence. 

Thus  for  nearly  three  years  he  continued  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Williams, 
with  few  or  no  opportunities  for  private  study.  In  May,  1822,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  catecliist  and  lay  reader  to  the  Oneidas  at  Green  Bay, 
accompanying  Williams  there,  which  position  he  held  for  nearly  five  years. 

In  1827,  Governor  Cass  made  Mr.  Ellis  Inspector  of  provisions  for  the 
district  of  Green  Bay.  He  was  appointed  a  deputy  surveyor  of  government 
lands,  by  the  Surveyor-General,  Edward  Tiffin,  in  July  1828,  executing  sev- 
eral surveys  under  his  directions.  In  the  fall  of  1830,  he  was  chosen  secre- 
tary, and  to  construct  a  map  for  a  delegation  of  the  Menomonee  Indians  vis- 
iting Washington,  under  charge  of  their  Indian  Agent,  Col.  S.  C.  Stam- 
baugh,  spending  the  ensuing  winter  at  the  Federal  City.  He  was  appointed, 
in  August,  1832,  a  commissioner  to  survey  and  establish  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Menomonee  and  New  York  Indians;  and,  in  1833,  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Surveyor-  General,  to  survey  a  large  district  of  public  lands 
near  Green  Bay,  which,  by  renewed  appointments  in  1834  and  1835,  was 
extended  to  neighboring  districts. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Ellis  was  elected  a  member  from  Brown  County 
to  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory;  and  after  serving  one 
year,  resigned;  and  was,  in  1837,  appointed  by  President  Van 
Buren  surveyor-general  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  which  position  he  filled 
till   1841,    when   he  resigned.    He  again   served   in   the  Territorial   legis- 
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lature  in  1842  and  1843;  and  was  soon  after  appointed  sub-Indian  agent 
for  the  district  of  Green  Bay,  serving  in  that  capacity  till  1848,  when  he  re- 
signed. In  1853,  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Stevens 
Point,  and  re-appointed  in  1858,  niling  the  position  till  1862.  He  for  Ave 
terms  served  as  mayor  of  Stevens  Point,  when  he  declined  any  longer  to  fill 
that  position  of  honor  and  trast.  The  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  the  pioneer 
newspaper  of  Wisconsin,  was  started  at  the  close  of  1833,  which  he  ably 
edited  and  conducted  for  a  considerable  period;  and  he  subsequentiy  estab- 
lished The  Pinery  at  Stevens  Point.  His  contributions  to  the  volumes  of 
Collections  of  our  Historical  Society  have  proved  of  great  value  and  Interest. 
General  Ellis  has  lived  an  active  and  useful  life,  rendering  good  service  to 
his  fellojr-men,  and  setting  a  worthy  example  to  all  classes  of  society.  In 
his  green  old  age,  he  has  the  good  wishes  and  benedictions  of  all  who  know 
him.  L.  O.  D. 
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General  Ellis's  Recollections 


In  the  month  of  June,  1821,  I  left  Oneida  Comity,  N.  T.,  destined 
for  Michigan  and  Green  Bay — in  the  then  little  known,  and  far  oflE, 
Northwest.  I  was  in  company  with  Eleazer  Williams,  since  of  Dauphin 
notoriety,  and  some  half  dozen  Oneida  Indians,  on  their  way  to  the 
country  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  treat  with  the  Western  tribes  for 
a  cession  of  lands,  for  a  new  home  for  themselves,  and  such  of  the 
Oneida  tribe  as  should  join  them.  There  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days:  we  found  locomotion  by  that  marvel  of  speed  and  pleasure, 
a  stage  coach.  The  roads  were  deep  and  progress  slow.  At  Onon- 
daga our  number  was  increased  by  a  young  Onondaga,  styled  a  del- 
egate, though  any  authority  he  might  have  derived  from  that  tribe, 
was  afterwards  denied.  We  reached  Buffalo  after  a  journey  of 
four  days. 

Buffalo  we  found  to  be  a  straggling  village  of  a  hundred  houses, 
much  dispersed.  On  the  main  street,  were  the  foundations  of  many 
that  had  been  burned,  as  we  were  told,  during  the  War  of  1812.  At 
quite  the  upper  part  of  the  town  we  found  Benjamin  Bathbun, 
since  of  forging  memory,  in  a  new  tavern  house,  which  he  called  the 
Eagle.  He  had  just  established  himself  here,  having  failed  in  busi- 
ness at  Montello,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  three  years  before,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  in  trade,  and  issuing  shin-plasters  of  denomi- 
nations of  quarters,  halves,  three-quarters,  and  one  and  a  half  dol- 
lars. We  stopped  at  the  Eagle;  and  though  small,  it  was  a  marvel 
of  neatness  and  order.    • 

Buffalo  had  no  good  harbor  at  that  day;  the  creek,  now  the  harbor, 
had  a  sand  bar  across  the  mouth,  over  which  the  town  cattle  and 
horses  crossed.  All  the  shipping  of  Lake  Erie  stopped  at  Black 
Bock,  two  miles  down  the  Niagara  River;  and  it  was  problem- 
atical whether  Buffalo  would  ever  have  a  harbor.  The  new  steam- 
boat **Wa,lk-in-the-water,"  built  by  capitalists  from  Albany,  and 
after  the  North  River  models,  commanded  by  Captain  Rogers,  lay 
at  the  wharf  at  Black  Rock.  We  took  passage  in  her  for  Detroit. 
She  was  furnished  with  what  the  engineer  called  a  **  powerful  low 
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pressure  engine;"  but  she  could  not,  with  all  her  power,  stem  the 
rapids,  and  go  out  into  the  lake,  but  had  to  be  towed  out  by  nine 
yoke  of  oxen  going  along  the  beach,  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  six  hun- 
di*ed  feet,  which  was  cast  off  as  soon  as  the  steamer  got  out 
of  the  rapids  into  the  lake.  This  boat  had  great  length,  with 
but  little  breadth,  was  very  slender,  and  proved  unseaworthy, 
having  broken  in  two,  the  next  fall,  in  a  storm  on  Lake  Erie — the 
lives  of  the  passengers  being  saved  by  beaching  her  just  below  Dun- 
kirk. She,  however,  took  us  safely  to  Detroit — in  fact,  made  the 
tour  of  the  lakes,  to  Mackinaw,  the  Sault,  and  Green  Bay,  and  re- 
turning, during  the  calms  of  summer,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
master  and  crew,  only  to  prove  an  entire  failure  the  first  rough 
weather. 

There  was  not  a  good  harbor  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  ex- 
cept Sandusky.  At  Erie,  Ashtabula,  and  Cleveland,  bars  had  formed 
across  the  mouth  of  the  streams,  and  goods  had  to  be  lightened 
off.  We  reached  Detroit  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  The  town 
was  not  as  large  as  it  is  now.  It  was  built  on  a  single  street,  par- 
allel with  the  river,  and  something  over  half  a  mile  in  length. 
There  was  one  brick  house,  that  of  Gen.  Macomb,  a  rather  respect- 
able structure,  but  the  general  had  left  it,  under  orders  from  the 
war  department,  for  another  part  of  the  country.  There  was  be- 
sides this  house  of  General  Macomb,  a  small  brick  market-house, 
quite  new — ^the  pride  of  the  city ;  a  tavern  of  wood,  of  moderate  pre- 
tensions; a  council  house  of  poles  set  on  end,  and  the  joints  filled 
with  lime  mortar.  There  were  besides,  some  hundred  or  less  of 
small  houses  and  shops;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Governor  Cass's 
dwelling,  a  square  structure  of  logs,  lathed  and  plastered  inside  and 
out,  quite  out  of  town,  down  the  river  bank,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  a  mile. 

The  population  of  Detroit  was  mixed,  the  French  Canadian  pre- 
vailing. There  were  many  half-breeds,  and  it  being  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  Indians  usually  came  in  from  their  wintering 
grounds,  the  wild  Chippewas  seemed  to  be  in  undisputed  possession. 
They  did  not  appear  over  select  in  their  language  or  manners;  still 
they  were  quite  inoffensive  to  the  whites,  especially  the  French 
traders,  to  whose  every  order  and  command  they  rendered  most  in- 
stant obedience.    No  police  existed  or  was  necessary. 

Woodward  kept  the  principal  hotel,  which  waj  well  patronized. 
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It  was  at  Woodwards  that  I  observed  the  wall  ornamented  with  a 
large  map  of  Michigan,  laying  down  nearly  the  whole  interior  of 
the  Territory  (on  authority  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  war 
department),  as  a  swamp. 

The  court  was  in  session — ^held  at  the  afore-mentioned  Council- 
house,  made  of  poles  set  on  end.  The  whole  building  may  have 
been  fifty  feet  in  length,  twenty-four  feet  in  width,  and  ten  to  the 
roof  in  height.  Curious  to  witness  the  dispensation  of  justice  in 
those  ends  of  the  earth,  I  ventured  into  the  august  presence.  The 
whole  court  consisted  of  his  honor.  Judge  Witherell,  three  law- 
yers, and  as  many  suitors;  juries  not  yet  having  traveled  so  far 
towards  sunset.  One  of  the  counsel,  a  Mr.  Biddle,  was  discussing 
some  obscure  question,  involving  title  to  land;  the  court  seemed  in 
inuch  perplexity;  the  opposing  counsel  only  made  darkness  more 
visible.  The  lawyers  at  length  paused  for  the  decision  from  the 
bench.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  June; 
the  court-room  seemed  in  a  broil — the  judge  being  the  chief  vic- 
tim. He  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  naked  poll  with  no  seem- 
ing relief;  at  length  rising  with  much  dignity,  he  proceeded,  not  to 
a  decision  of  the  case,  but  deliberately  to  the  door  of  the  council- 
room  and  without  explanation  of  any  kind,  marched  into  the 
street,  and  thence  to  the  wharf  at  the  river,  and  sitting  down, 
with  his  feet  over  the  water,  having  on  neither  hat  nor  coat,  amused 
himself  for  an  hour  or  more  throwing  sticks  and  pebbles  at  the 
fishes.  Having  at  length  apparently  cooled  his  head,  and  quieted 
his  nerves,  he  rose,  and  with  the  same  deliberation  observed  in  his 
egress,  returned  to  the  court-room  and  resumed  his  seat.  The 
suitors  and  counsel,  being  probably  accustomed  to  his  moods,  had 
all  quietly  maintained  their  places  during  recess,  and  were  ready 
for  a  resumption  of  the  case.  The  judge,  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened,  proceeded  to  give  his  decision,  which,  if  it  did  not 
please  both  parties,  evidently  satisfied  them,  as  immediate  acquies- 
cence followed.  I  learned  that  with  all  his  eccentricities,  he  failed 
not  of  securing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  both  of  the  bar  and 
the  suitors. 

Though  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  were  of  the 
plebeian  order,  Canadian  and  mixed  blood  prevailing,  yet  there  was 
not  wanting  a  good  proportion  of  well-educated,  intelligent,  culti- 
vated people,  who  would  have  graced  almost  any  society;  for  open, 
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free-hearted  manners  to  strangers,  and  genuine  hospitality,  they 
were  an  honor  to  our  common  humanity. 

Detroit  River  presented  most  creditable  improvements  along  its 
banks;  the  farms  being  occupied  on  the  old  French  plan  of  one  of 
three  arpents*  in  width,  and  extending  eighty  arpents  deep — ^the 
houses  were  generally  but  a  few  rods  apart  on  the  river  bank;  and 
there  was  a  halo  of  antiquity  in  their  appearance.  Cultivation 
was  thorough  in  a  few  cereals,  and  most  of  the  vegetables;  orchards 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  invariably  occupied  the  front — the  tre^  in- 
dicating a  growth  of  a  hundred  years.  Every  point  on  the  river 
bank  was  garnished  with  a  huge  wind-mill — water-mills  being  un- 
known at  that  time  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 

Eleazer  Williams  and  his  Indian  delegates  lingered  here  some 
weeks,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  delegates  from  the  Stockbridges,  the 
St.  B^is,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  the  Senecas;  also  pausing  for  fur- 
ther action  of  Gov.  Cass,  and  the  war  department,  sanctioning^ 
this  movement  of  the  New  York  Indians  towards  acquiring  a  new 
home  in  the  West — Green  Bay.  The  arrangement  at  length  came^ 
to  a  completion;  all  the  delegates  arrived — Gov.  Cass  and  the  war 
department  sanctioned  the  proceedings,  and  C.  C.  Trowbridge, 
a  confidant  of  Grov.  Cass,  was  appointed  special  agent  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  superintend  the  negotiations.  The 
steamboat  **Walk-in-the-Water"  was  on  her  great  annual  trip 
around  the  lakes;  to  Mackinaw,  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  Green  Bay, 
for  Chicago  was  not  yet  included  in  these  yearly  trips.  The  Wil- 
liams party  took  passage  in  her;  we  found  five  companies  of  United 
States  troops  with  their  officers  on  board,  destined  for  the  upper 
posts. 

While  at  Detroit,  I  had  contracted  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"Lake  fever," — a  severe  sickness,  under  which  I  languished  for 
three  weeks;  but  now  convalescing,  was  considered  able  to  continue 
the  trip.  While  on  the  boat,  between  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  I  had  a 
relapse,  and  becoming  worse  than  ever,  I  was  carried  ashore  at  the 
latter  place  in  a  hopeless  condition.  Dr.  Wm.  Beaumont,  of  the 
U.  S.  army,  was  called,  and  prescribed  for  me  once,  and  left  for  Ver- 
mont, where  he  went  to  take  a  wife,  turning  me  over  to  his  assist- 
ant, a  young    man  of    generous    impulses.     With    his  skill,   good 


•  An  arpent  is  about  one-seventh  less  than  an  English  acre. 
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nursing,  and  the  aid  of  a  good  constitution,  I  weathered  the  gale, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  on  my  feet. 

The  Indian  delegates,  with  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Trowbridge, 
continued  on  to  the  Bay,  where,  after  much  delay  and  opposition 
from  interested  parties,  they  succeeded  in  negotiating  with  the 
Winnebagoes  and  Menomonees,  for  a  small  cession  just  above  the 
Grand  Eaukalin. 

At  Mackinaw  I  was  placed  at  a  boarding  house  kept  by  a 
Madame  Allen,  who  treated  me  with  great  kindness.  Lying  sick 
the  first  night,  two  of  her  boarders  were  discussing  some  contested 
point,  in  rather  loud  and  boisterous  language,  when  she  checked 
them  and  pointed  to  a  ''sick  and  dying  man"  on  a  bed  in  the  comer 
of  her  large  square  sitting  room.  Immediate  silence  ensued,  and  the 
larger  and  most  rough  spoken  of  the  two  immediately  arose,  ap- 
proached my  bed,  and,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  wished  to 
know  my  distress,  and  what  he  could  do  for  my  relief.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  I 
confess,  was  looked  on  by  me  with  little  favor.  He  insisted  on 
watching  with  me  for  the  night;  inquiring  minutely  of  the  land- 
lady about  medicines  to  be  given,  and  all  the  particulars  of  the 
doctor's  orders.  He  made  good  his  professions,  watched  with  all  a 
brother's  or  sister's  tenderness,  not  that  night  only,  but  for  many 
nights  thereafter,  patiently,  unremittingly,  all  by  himself,  without 
aid  from  any  one,  till  the  disease  yielded,  and  I  was  restored  to 
health.  No  father,  brother,  or  dearest  friend  could  have  held  to  me 
with  more  devotion;  how  I  reproached  myself  for  the  unfavorable 
opinion  I  had  at  first  formed.  Such  was  my  introductory  acquain- 
tance with  William  Sylvester,  who,  after  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Allen,  whom  he  was  at  the  time  visiting,  removed 
from  Mackinaw  to  Green  Bay,  where  he  resided  eight  years,  then 
to  Portage  City,  and  then  to  Grand  Marsh,  on  the  Wisconsin, 
where  he  lived  many  years,  after  a  while  removing  to  Fond  du  Lac. 
He  spent  a  life-time  in  Wisconsin,  honored  and  beloved;  raised  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  all  reputable  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  died  some  three  months  ago  at  Fond  du  Lac,  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  He  held  several  positions  of  public  trust,  all 
of  which  he  filled  with  honor  and  fidelity,  and  has  left  a  name  and 
fame  of  which  his -children  may  be  justly  proud. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the   New  York   Indian   delegates   re- 
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turned  from  Green  Bay,  and  we  all  proceeded  together  down  the 
lakes  to  our  old  homes.  Williams  and  the  delegates  reported  to 
the  several  tribes  the  result  of  their  negotiations  with  their  West- 
em  brethren.  The  ensuing  spring,  1822,  application  was  made  to 
the  war  department  for  a  renewal  of  permission  of  the  delegates 
for  a  second  visit  to  Green  Bay,  to  make  payment  in  goods  for  their 
purchase  of  the  year  before,  and  to  essay  an  extension  of  the  pur- 
chase at  Little  Chute.  The  response  of  the  government  was  favor- 
able, and  Governor  Cass  was  instructed  accordingly.  This  delega- 
tion was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  year  before ;  the  Stockbridges 
and  Munsees  were  more  fully  represented.  Solomon  U.  Hendricks, 
hereditary  and  principal  chief,  being  of  the  party;  arriving  at  De- 
troit, John  Sargent  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Cass  to  superintend 
the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

We  came  up  Lake  Erie  this  year  in  the  new  steamboat  ** Superior/' 
which  had  been  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the  **Walk-in-the- 
Water/'  but  on  quite  a  different  model,  being  a  staunch  sea  boat, 
and  as  she  afterwards  proved,  able  to  outride  the  most  severe  storms 
of  these  boisterous  inland  seas.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Norton,  a  veteran  seaman.  We  remained  some  time  at  Detroit,  and 
finally  took  passage  for  Green  Bay,  about  the  fourth  of  August,  in 
the  schooner  ** Superior,"  commanded  by  Captain  Gillett.  We  had 
a  tedious  passage  of  nearly  three  weeks,  entering  the  Fox  Eiver  at 
daylight,  on  the  first  of  September.  The  sup.  coming  up  in  majes- 
tic splendor,  gilded  the  shores  y^of  the  river,  and  the  hamlet  of 
Green  Bay,  with  light  and  beauty.  Both  banks,  for  five  or  six  miles, 
were  dotted  with  the  settlers'  cabins,  which  were  uniformly  white- 
washed with  lime;  and  in  the  bright  morning  sun,  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, shone  like  balls  of  fire.  The  scene  was  a  perfect  enchant- 
ment. 

The  captain  of  the  ''Superior"  dropped  anchor  abreast  Fort 
Howard,  at  that  time  unoccupied,  and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  the 
troops  having  been  removed  two  years  before  by  the  colonel  command- 
ing— one  Colonel  Smith* — ^two  and  one-half  miles  up  the  river,  to  an 


*  Joseph  Lee  Smith,  sixth  child  of  Elnathan  and  Chloe  Lee  Smith,  was  bom  at 
New  Britain,  Connecticut,  May  28.  1779.  Haying:  obtained  a  respectable  education, 
he  studied  law,  and  ^ttled  down  in  its  practice  in  New  Britain,  and  married  Miss 
Prances  M.  Kirby  of  Litchfield.  When  the  army  was  augmented  In  anticipation  of 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry, 
in  March  1812;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry,  in  March,  1813: 
and,  in  September,  1814,  was  transferred  to  the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  he  was  retained.  May  1815,  in  the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Third  Regiment,  hi  February,  1818.  When  Dr. 
Jedidiah  Morse  visited  Green  Bay,  in  1820,  he  found  Colonel  Sml^.^j^  $5>innDf|9d^of  that 
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eminence  on  the  right  bank,  which  he  named  Camp  Smith,  and 
where  he  had  built  a  stockade,  and  indifferent  barracks.  But  the 
location  being  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  which  it  failed  of  com- 
manding, was  decided  against  by  his  superiors,  as  an  unfit  site  for  the 
garrison.  Smith  was  superceded  in  the  command,  and  the  troops 
moved  back  to  Fort  Howard  that  fall,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Pinkney.*  The  Fort  was  fully  repaired,  and  thenceforward  made 
the  rendezvous  for  all  the  troops  and  army  operations  of  the  Upper 
Country.  During  the  two  years  that  Colonel  Smith  had  held  the 
troops  at  Camp  Smith,  all  the  followers  of  the  army  of  the  Bay 
country,  amounting  to  some  hundreds,  had  ensconced  themselves 
along  the  river  bank,  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  stockades, 
where  they  had  erected  numerous  sheds,  many  of  them  half  in,  and 
half  out  of  the  bank,  and  in  which  they  had  gathered  their  various 
articles  of  commerce  and  trade.  This  little  nondescript  village  had 
obtained  the  soubriquet  of  **Shantytown,"  and  which  the  locality 
wears  to  the  present  time.  The  ruin  of  Camp  Smith,  although 
greatly  injuring  **Shantytown,''  did  not  quite  destroy  it,  business 
had  so  strong  a  hold  there.  It  had  three  of  the  principal  traders, 
with  their  stocks  of  goods,  and  was  fast  being  known  as  the  busi- 
ness point  for  the  whole  vicinage.  Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  had  built 
him  a  good  residence,  had  his  young  wife,  his  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  with  him,  and  was  engaged  in  trade.  Daniel 
"Whitney,  the  most  enterprising  trader  in  the  Northwest,  had 
erected  a  good  store,  and  filled  it  with  merchandise.  William  Dick- 
inson, another  pushing  trader,  was  building  a  store  and  dwelling 
house.  Soon  after,  H.  S.  Baird  built  a  house  there,  and  oc- 
cupied it  with  his  young  wife;  and  in  another  year,  Judge  Doty, 


post;  and  in  June,  1821,  he  was  disbanded.  On  the  Territorial  organization  of  Florida, 
Colonel  Smith  was  appointed,  by  President  Monroe,  United  States  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior court  of  Blast  Florida,  which  position  he  retained  for  some  twelve  years.  He 
died  at  St.  Augustine,  May  27,  1846,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  His  aon, 
Ephraim  Klrby  Smith,  who  entered  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1822,  became  a  second 
lieutenant  In  1826.  serving  at  Green  Bay  from  1827  to  1829,  and  agatai  In  1832-33; 
a,ttalnlng  the  rank  of  captain  in  1838.  While  commanding  a  battalion  of  light 
infantry,  as  acting  major,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Cherubusco,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  after  the  capture  of  the  enemy's*  field  battery,  at  El  Mollno 
Del  Rey,  dying  three  days  after.  September  11.  1847.  near  Mexico  City,  at  the  age 
of  forty  years.  A  younger  son,  Edmund  Klrby  Smith,  a  native  of  Florida,  was  a  cadet 
In  1841.  served  at  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  at  Contreras,  Cherubusco, 
Chapultepec.  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico ;  was  a  while  engaged  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  then  on  frontier  service  in  Texas;  was 
subsequently  made  captain  of  cavalry,  fighting  the  Comanches,  and  promoted  to  major  in 
January,  1861 ;  soon  after  resigning  and  Johiing  the  rebellion,  and  obtaining  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  Confederate  service.  L.  C.  D. 

•  Colonel  Nlnlan  Pinkney,  a  native  of  Maryland,  entered  the  army  as  Ldeutenant  in 
1790,  becoming  a  Captain  in  1807,  and  brigade  Inspector  in  1809 ;  a  major  In  January, 
1813,  and  aid  to  General  Wilkinson,  and  Inspector  general  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
the  same  year;  lieutenant-colonel  of  Infantry,  in  1814.  distinguishing  himself  In  the 
affair  at  Lyon's  Creek  under  General  Bisisell ;  advanced  to  a  colonel  In  1820.  and  died 
at  Baltimore,  December  15,  1825.  ^a.^.   ..,  ^--L.-^-D; 
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having  arrived  from  Prairie  du  Ohien,  built  a  fine  dwelling,  just 
above  the  village,  and  procured  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  Brown  County,  at  this  same  **Shantytown,"  the  name  of 
which  he  ineffectually  attempted  to  change  to  Menomoneeville.  A 
court-house  and  jail,  the  first  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  were  erected 
here;  and  here  the  seat  of  justice  continued,  aud  courts  were  held, 
until  some  years  afterwards.  William  Dickinson,  Ebenezer  Childs, 
4utid  others  also,  had  established  themselves,  under  the  name  of  the 
Depere  Manufacturing  Company,  procured,  through  act  of  the 
Michigan  legislature,  and  a  vote  of  the  people,  its  removal  to  De- 
pere. Many  other  parties  besides  those  named  had,  as  early  as  1824, 
established  themselves  at  this  **Shantytown;''  and  soon  thereafter, 
the  Episcopal  mission  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Eev. 
Bichard  F.  Cadle,  with  extensive  buildings,  was  there  located,  to  be 
followed  next  year  by  fixing  the  Indian  agency  at  that  point  also, 
tinder  Major  Brevoort.  The  erection  of  a  respectable  church  edi- 
fice, aud  school  buildings  by  the  Catholics,  soon  followed.  The 
place  went  on,  increasing  in  strength  and  population  till  1832,  when 
the  platting  of  Navarino  below  it,  opposite  Fort  Howard,  and  of 
Depere  above  it,  at  Rapid  des  Peres,  began  to  draw  away  its  people 
and  business,  when  it  slowly  declined;  Navarino  and  Astor  absorbing 
most  of  its  trade  and  inhabitants. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  time  of  our  arrival, 
1822.  Not  a  shingle  had  been  put  up  at  that  part  of  the  town  of 
Green  Bay  first  called  Navarino — ^there  were  only  three  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Fox  River,  below  Lawe's  Point,  and  those 
the  houses  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  Langlades — one  occupied 
by  Pierre  Grignon;  and  a  house  but  just  put  up  by  some  of  Lang- 
lade's grandchildren,  I  think  Augustin  Grignon;  and  these  Grig- 
nons  were  the  leading  families  of  the  French  inhabitants.  They 
were  descended  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  primitive  settlers, 
the  Langlades;  the  father,  Pierre  Grignon,  Senior,  having  married 
Domitilde,  the  daughter  of  Charles  de  Langlade.  These  Langlades 
were  descended  from  a  French  nobleman  of  that  name,  who  came 
out  from  France  to  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century; 
this  Augustin  de  Langlade  found  his  way  while  yet  a  young  man 
to  Mackinaw,  engaged  in  Lidian  trade,  and  married  a  chieftain's 
daughter  of  the  Ottawas ;  and  he  and  his  son,  Charles,  afterward  lo- 
cated at  Green  Bay,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  the  very  first 
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white  settlers  of  the  place.  Charles  de  Langlade  was  a  noted  char- 
acter in  his  day — the  grandfather  of  the  Grignon  family  of  my 
time.  He  had  occupied  all  the  east  shore  of  the  Fox  Eiver,  from 
Devil  River  up  as  high  as  Lawe's  Point,  and  dying  left  it  to  his 
grandchildren — the  Grignons,  who  were  in  possession  on  my  first 
arrival  at  the  Bay.  There  were  some  half  dozen  houses  along  the 
river,  below  Lawe's  Pomt,  occupied  by  the  family,  and  a  new  one 
just  finished,  which  afterward  fell  into  Judge  Amdt's  hands;  and 
an  old  one,  much  dilapidated,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  slough 
below  Amdt's  house,  only  a  part  of  which  was  still  remaining,  was 
said  to  have  been  the  building  occupied  by  Charles  de  Langlade, 
and  in  which  he  had  died.  Pierre  Grignon,  the  oldest  of  the  Grig- 
non  brothers,  was  living  in  a  house  a  few  rods  above  Amdt's  old 
place. 

On  the  west  side  was  the  old  fort;  not  a  building  of  any  kind  above, 
below,  or  near  it  for  a  mile.  The  residents  on  the  river,  except 
some  half  a  dozen  Americans,  were  retired  French  voyageurs,  and 
half-breed  French  and  Menomonees;  they  had  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, taken  up  the  whole  shore  of  the  river  above  the  fort,  for 
six  miles;  divided  it  off  into  little  strips  of  one  or  two  French  ar- 
pents  in  width,  which  they  called  their  farms;  they  claimed  back 
at  right  angles  from  the  river  eighty  arpents,  about  two  and  three- 
fourths  miles  in  depth.  They  had  reduced  most  of  the  fronts  for  an 
acre,  or  two,  or  three,  some  more,  some  less  deep,  to  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion; and  had  growing  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, very  fair  crops  of  potatoes,  maize,  oats,  i>eas,  spring  wheat, 
pumpkins,  melons,  cabbages,  onions,  and  other  common  garden 
vegetables.  Most  of  them  had  teams  of  native  oxen,  and  a  kind  of 
implement  claimed  to  be  a  plow,  with  which  they  broke  the  soil. 
This  plow  went  on  wheels,  one  of  which  was  twice  the  size  of 
the  other,  the  larger  one  going  in  the  furrow,  the  smaller  one  going 
on  the  land.  The  plow  beam  was  fourteen  feet  in  length;  the  chip, 
on  which  the  share  was  fastened,  was  four  feet  long,  and  altogether, 
when  in  motion  was  drawn  by  six  or  eight  bulls,  it  was  a  formida- 
ble object,  and  answered  well  the  end  of  its  construction.  The  fur- 
rows were  nearly  two  feet  in  width,  but  quite  shallow.  The  style 
of  plowing  was  what  is  known  as  **back  furrowing,'*  and  onl^  two 
each  way,  to  a  land,  forming  ridges  about  eight  feet  wide,  with  a 
dead  furrow  between,  which  insured  thorough  drainage.    The  break- 
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ing  was  commonly  done  in  June;  then  leaving  it  till  the  next 
Bpring,  when  as  soon  as  the  farmer  could  get  at  it,  even  before  the 
frost  was  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  it  was  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  if 
for  wheat,  the  seed  put  in  without  waiting  for  warm  weather. 

These  bull-teams  were  a  curiosity  to  a  raw  American.  The  ani- 
mals were  unblemished — ^the  yoke  was  a  straight  stick  of  hickory, 
worked  off  smooth,  and  bound  to  the  bulls'  necks  just  back  of  the 
horns,  with  a  strip  of  raw  hide,  to  which  stick  was  fastened  the  pole 
of  the  cart,  on  which  rested  the  plow  beam.  Besides  these  bull 
teams  for  plowing,  these  settlers  had  ponies  of  a  hardy  kind,  with 
which  they  managed  to  propel  a  rude  cart  in  summer;  and  a  kind 
of  sled,  called  a  train,  or  another  called  a  cariole,  in  winter;  the 
ponies  were  always  worked  singly — ^no  two  were  ever  harnessed 
abreast.  With  these  trams,  loaded  with  ten  to  fourteen  hundred 
pounds,  they  would  undertake  journeys  in  winter  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  if  required.  It  was  the  common  mode  of  moving  mer* 
chandise  long  distances  in  winter — ^taking  the  place  of  boat  in 
summer.  Mr.  Daniel  "Whitney  usually  employed  a  caravan  of  these 
ponies  and  trains  with  their  French  drivens  every  winter  to  trans- 
port supplies  from  Green  Bay  to  St.  Peters. 

These  native  settlers  of  Green  Bay  lived  in  primeval  simplicity; 
of  all  people,  they  seemed  the  most  innocent,  honest,  truthful  and 
unsuspecting.  They  had,  moreover,  a  most  perfect  immunity  from 
want,  their  little  fields  were  productive;  the  Eiver  was  alive  with 
fish  and  fowl ;  summer  and  winter  their  food  was  of  the  best,  and  in 
greatest  abundance,  and  only  required  the  taking.  A  narrator  would 
not  dare  state  the  truth  of  the  abundance  of  wild  fowl,  fish  and 
game  with  which  the  country  abounded,  on  pain  of  being  held  by 
the  listener,  an  unmitigated  Munchausen.  Their-  habiliments  were 
obtained  with  equal  facility.  Both  sexes,  for  the  most  part,  arrayed 
themselves  in  garments  procured  from  the  chase;  those  of  the  males 
were  almost  entirely  of  deer  skin,  while  the  females  indulged  in  a 
few  cotton  stuffs  obtained  from  the  traders.  All  wore  the  mocca- 
sin ;  not  a  boot  or  shoe  was  to  be  seen  among  them. 

These  simple  people  inherited  their  manners  from  their  fore- 
fathers, the  French  of  Lower  Canada;  and  politeness  and  strict 
*' good-breeding"  was  the  rule,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
gave  them  ease  and  gracefulness  of  deportment,  often  a  surprise 
and  reproach  to  the  brusque,  abrupt  Yankee,  rendering  their  coj 
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pany  acceptable  and  engaging  with  the  most  cultivated  and  polite, 
and  insuring,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  preservation 
of  friendly  feeling  and  good  will.  They  had  been  sought  out  by 
the  Catholic  ministers,  their  children  were  all  baptised  Christians, 
had  been  taught  the  creed  and  commandments,  and  grew  up  sim- 
ple-hearted, trusting  people.  They  were  strict  observers  of  the 
seasons  of  festivals  and  feasts;  from  Christmas  to  Ash-Wednesday, 
the  whole  settlement  was  rife  with  feasting,  dancing,  and  merry- 
making; but,  on  the  approach  of  Lent,  it  was  suddenly  suspended 
till  Easter. 

The  Lenten  fast  was  strictly  observed  by  these  good  Catholics; 
i.  e,,  they  ceased  gormandizing  ducks,  venison  and  porcupine,  only 
to  feast  in  more  epicurean  style  on  trout,  sturgeon  and  wild  rice, 
the  dressing  of  which,  in  a  manner  to  tempt  the  most  fastidious, 
they  understood  and  practiced.  They  went  for  marketing  pur- 
poses, about  forty  miles  down  the  Bay,  on  the  west  shore,  to  the 
Indian  fishing  grounds,  with  their  pony  horses  before  the  train, 
and  furnished  with  an  outfit  of  x>otatoes,  salt,  a  few  yards  of  coarse 
calico,  and  a  few  plugs  of  tobacco,  they  bartered  for  sturgeon  and 
trout,  and  loading  it  into  the  train  in  the  manner  of  cord  wood, 
they  returned  to  their  cabins  with  abundant  food,  of  rare  delicacy, 
for  the  winter  and  spring;  then  the  Lenten  fast  commenced  with 
them  in  good  earnest. 

The  Easter  festival  was  the  most  joyous  of  the  calendar;  with 
most  of  them  it  was  celebrated  in  the  deep  forests,  where  they  had 
before  repaired,  for  one  of  their  chief  industries,  the  making  of  ma- 
ple sugar;  which  requires  a  little  more  special  notice.  It  was  a 
source  of  the  greatest  amusement,  as  well  as  profit,  occupying  two 
or  three  months  of  every  year,  and  engaged  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation, male  and  female,  children  and  all.  They  probably  got  the 
art  from  the  Indians,  and  greatly  improved  on  the  savage  mode. 
About  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  February,  preparations  were  made 
throughout  the  settlement  for  repairing  to  the  mcrerie,  or  sugar- 
bush — for  moving  from  their  home  cabins  on  the  river  bank,  into 
the  deep  wood,  often  many  miles  distant;  taking  generally  most  of 
flieir  household  treasures,  even  to  their  chickens;  and  they  made 
the  business  worthy  of  their  preparations.  Some  of  them  had  aa 
many  as  five  hundred,  eight  hundred,  and  some  one  thousand  sugar 
trees  tapped.    A  few  of  their  sugar-houses  were  quite  large,  and  as 
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good  as  those  at  the  river,  well  furnished  with  buckets,  store 
troughs,  kettles,  etc.  The  ground  was  neatly  cleared  of  underbush, 
and  roads  made  to  every  part  of  it.  The  first  business  of  the  season, 
after  arriving  at  the  sucrerie,  was  to  provide  a  good  store  of  fuel  for 
purposes  of  boiling;  next  to  overhaul  and  repair  the  buckets,  which 
had  been  carefully  stored  in  the  sugar-house  the  spring  before. 
These  buckets  were  made  from  the  birch  bark — ^nothing  else  would 
suffice.  This  bark,  it  may  be  added,  is  taken  from  the  tree  by  the 
Indians  in  June,  and  made  an  object  of  merchandise,  like  peltries,  by 
the  traders.  These  various  preparations  would  consume  perhaps  a 
month  before  the  commencement  of  the  sap-running  season. 

The  product  of  those  sucreries  of  the  better  class  of  the  French, 
was  a  fair  article  of  sugar,  of  ready  sale,  and  in  some  respects  pref- 
erable to  the  best  muscovado.  They  had  learned  to  lise  the  ut- 
most neatness  and  caution  to  keep  out  all  impurities,  and  had  at- 
tained to  great  perfection  in  the  purifying  process.  All  the  sap 
was  strained  through  a  fine  sieve  into  the  kettles — the  syrup  was 
strained  twice  before  granulating;  and  here  came  in  the  product  of 
the  chickens,  to-wit,  the  eggs,  the  whites  of  which  were  broken  in 
the  boiling  syrup,  when  all  impurities  immediately  came  to  the  sur- 
face and  were  removed.  The  sugar,  when  strained  off  and  cooled, 
was  quite  fair  and  pure.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  and  fore- 
handed, bought  syrup  and  coarse  sugar  of  their  Indian  retain- 
ers, and  their  less  able  neighbors,  and  went  into  the  purifying  process 
on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  largely  increased  their  product  for 
the  season.  A  few  families  of  this  class  had  a  preference  in  the 
sugar  market  at  the.  frontier  trading  posts,  their  mococks,  branded 
with  their  names,  always  being  first  sought,  at  advanced  prices. 

As  before  stated,  the  Easter  festival  was  generally  observed  at 
those  sucreries;  for  this  reason  those  who  had  the  chickens,  and 
could  do  it,  took  them  into  the  woods,  made  houses  for  them,  and 
saved  a  store  of  eggs  for  this  festival.  Then  it  was  that  their 
friends  at  the  settlement,  the  Americans  and  army  officers,  were  in- 
vited to  visit  them,  and  the  invitations  were  rarely  declined.  The 
American  citizens,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  army,  found  no 
greater  enjoyment  than  one  of  these  spring  festivals,  celebrated 
among  their  French  and  half-breed  entertainers  in  the  depth  of  the 
great  maple  woods,  in  their  commodious  sugar-houses.  There  was 
never-failing    good  cheer,    somewhat    enlarged,    perhaps,  by  their 
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visitors  in  a  picnic  style;  which  was  followed  with  strains 
of  the  merry  violin  and  the  dance,  and  at  length  the  guests  retired 
with  pleasing,  vivid  recollections  of  the  Easter  festival  among  the 
French,  at  the  sucreries.  These  frolics  were  often  enlivened  by  an 
old  fashioned  **  candy-pull, "  when  the  French  girls  presented  their 
sweet-hearts,  on  parting,  with  a  cake  of  candy,  folded  in  a  strip  of 
birch  bark,  which  they  called  their  **  billet  doux.'' 

Apropos  of  the  sugar  making.  Some  years  previous.  Congress 
had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  trade  in  the  Indian  country  by  any 
but  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  further,  had  attempted  to 
divest  the  Indians  of  foreign  influence  by  the  establishment  of 
trading  posts  by  Government  agents  called  factors,  one  of  which 
was  located  at  each  of  the  several  important  points  in  the  Indian 
country.  One  had  been  placed  at  Green  Bay,  and  Major  Matthew 
Irwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  to  the  office.  We  found  him  at 
Fort  Howard,  in  1822,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  post,  in  his  stone 
building,  and  living  under  the  same  roof  with  his  family;  the 
troops  having  been  removed  two  years  before  to  Camp  Smith. 
Major  Irwin  was  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  culture  and  integrity, 
and  as  well  fitted  for  the  trust  as  any  citizen  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  Indian  country,  its  trade  and  inhabitants,  could  be — ^that 
is,  not  fitted  at  all;  and  moreover,  being  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  goods  unsuited  to  the  Indian  trade,  and  coming  in  com- 
peting contact  with  life-long  experienced,  astute  traders,  of  course 
the  effort  to  gain  confidence,  trust  and  influence  with  the  Indians, 
was  a  total  failure.  His  sleazy,  woolen  blankets,  cheap  calico,  and, 
worst  of  all,  his  poor  unserviceable  guns,  were  all  rejected  by  the 
Indians;  and  during  his  four  years'  trade,  he  did  not  secure  fifty 
dollars  worth  of  peltries;  but  the  natives,  as  well  as  French  inhab- 
itants, made  quantities  of  maple  sugar;  this  was  not  current  at 
New  York,  for  payment  of  goods,  as  peltries  were ;  and  so  not  much 
cared  for  by  the  old  traders.  The  Indians  resorted  with  it  to  the 
United  States  factor.  Major  Irwin,  who  bought  large  quantities  of 
it;  and  had  many  thousand  pounds  in  store  at  the  time  of  our  ar- 
rival in  1822.  The  experiment  of  these  government  factors  for 
controlling  the  Indian  trade,  and  extricating  the  natives  from  the 
influence  of  the  old  traders — ^moet  of  them  under  British  rule — hav- 
ing by  this  time  proved  a  failure  in  every  way,  financially  as  well 
as  politically,  an  order  for  their  discontinuance  was  made;  and  that 
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fall  Major  Irwin  closed  up  most  of  the  business,  shipped  his  sugar 
to  Detroit,  turned  over  the  concern  to  a  young  gentleman  succeed* 
ing  him,  by  the  name  of  Ringgold,  and  left  the  country.*  Messrs. 
Herron  and  Whitney,  sutlers  to  the  troops,  bought  Major  Irwin's 
house,  and  the  old  factory  was  converted  into  a  hospital  building 
for  the  sick  of  the  garrison. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  return  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  Indian 
delegation.  The  party  had  arrived  on  the  first  of  September.  The 
first  business  was  to  find  shelter — some  building  to  camp  down  in. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river  was  an  unoccupied  house,  which  had 
been  erected  by  Colonel  Bowyer,  the  United  States  Indian  agent, 
who  had  died  there  two  years  before.  Supposing  it  to  be  govern- 
ment property,  and  by  advice  of  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  and 
no  one  objecting,  the  party,  Williams  at  the  head,  took  possession 
— ^made  a  few  repairs,  and  went  into  winter  quarters.  The  build- 
ing was  sufficiently  commodious  for  a  dozen  or  twenty,  and  there 
was  a  log  bam,  answering  for  storage  purposes;  also  an  out  door 
cellar,  called  a  root-house. 

The  first  business  of  Williams  and  the  delegates,  after  housing 
themselves  and  the  goods,  was,  to  assemble  the  Indians — ^the  Me- 
nomonees  and  Winnebagoes,  and  in  compliance  with  stipulations  of 
their  treaty  made  the  year  before,  pay  them  $1,500  in  goods.  In 
less  than  a  week  both  tribes,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand, were  assembled,  and  camped  along  the  river  bank.  A  day 
being  appointed,  and  the  American  and  French  citizens,  with  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  notified  the  grand  council;  the  New  York 
delegates,  the  Menomonees  and  Winnebagoes,  were  gathered  in 
front  of  the  old  agency  house;  the  spectacle  was  quite  imposing. 
Solomon  U.  Hendricks,  chief  of  the  Stockbridges,  or,  as  he  styled 
them,  the  Mohickanucks,  a  man  of  education,  and  of  more  than 
common  ability,  made  the  opening  speech.  He  addressed  the  Men- 
omonees and  Winnebagoes  as  his  grandchildren — ^told  them  that 
the  few  goods  before  them  were  presented  not  so  much  in  fulfill- 
ment of  their  treaty  stipulation,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  love  and 
affection  for  their  grandchildren.  The  Menomonees  and  Winne- 
bagoes made  suitable  replies,  acknowledging  the  relationship,  by 
calling  the  New  York  Indians  grandfathers.       The  goods,  consist- 


*  See  notice  of  Major  Matthew  Irwin,   and  his  reports  on   the  Qreen  Bay  Indian 
trade,  in  the  next  succeeding  paper.  L.  C.  D. 
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ing  of  blankets,  calicoes,  blue  cloths,  guns,  powder,  lead  and  shot, 
barrels  of  pork  and  flour,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  tobacco,  were 
carefully  divided  in  two  equal  piles,  and  presented  to  the  two  tribes. 
The  treaties  were  produced,  the  proper  receipts  drawn  on  them, 
when  the  chiefs  of  each  tribe  signed,  and  the  officers  of  the  army, 
citizens,  agents,  and  interpreters  witnessing.  Not  a  drop  of  liquor 
was  seen ;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  feasting. 

On  re-assembling  the  parties  the  next  day,  when  the  deputies  of 
New  York  Indians  made  an  effort  to  procure  an  extension  of  the 
session,  the  Winnebagoes  were  ready  instantly  with  a  reply,  declin- 
ing most  positively  to  grant  it.  They  were  already  being  crowded; 
white  people  below  Chicago  were  beginning  to  pass  northward. 
The  Menomonees'  answer  was  scarcely  more  encouraging;  they 
could  not  sell  any  more. 

The  Winnebagoes  were  preparing  to  leave  for  their  fall  hunts; 
but  before  starting,  they  would  treat  their  grandfathers  to  a  dance. 
The  whole  tribe  assembled  in  front  of  the  house  in  a  large  circle, 
the  dancers,  and  drummer — the  master  of  ceremonies — in  the  cen- 
ter; first  they  gave  the  pipe  dance,  an  amusing  affair,  a  single  one 
dancing  at  a  time,  the  trick  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  keep  time 
to  the  drum,  and  especially  to  suspend  action  instantaneously  with 
the  cessation  of  the  instrument — the  dancer  to  remain  in  the  ex- 
act attitude  in  which  the  cessation  of  the  drum  caught  him;  fre- 
quently the  attitude  was  ridiculous  in  the  extreme;  and  the  main- 
taining it  for  a  moment,  till  the  drum  commenced  again,  formed 
an  exciting  tableau.  Next  followed  the  begging  dance,  preceded 
by  a  speech  of  the  drummer,  setting  forth  the  extreme  want  of 
some  of  their  very  old,  poor  people,  and  asking  charity  in  their 
behalf. 

The  whole  concluded  with  the  war  dance,  a  sight  to  test  the 
nerves  of  the  stoutest  heart.  The  Winnebagoes  at  that  time,  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  were  in  all  their  perfection  of  savage  wildness;  two 
thousand  of  them,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were  massed  in 
a  circle,  standing  fifty  deep;  the  whites,  army  officers,  in  the  inner 
ring,  and  the  warrior  dancers,  drummer,  and  singers  in  the  center. 
Twenty  of  their  most  stalwart  young  warriors  took  their  places 
with  not  a  thread  of  clothing  save  the  breech-cloth;  but  all  painted 
in  most  gorgeous  colors,  and  especially  the  faces,  with  circles  of 
black,  white,  red,  green  and  blue,  around  the  eyes,  giving  the  coun- 
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tenances  expressions  indescribably  fierce  and  hideous,  all  armed 
with  tomahawks,  knives,  and  spears.  At  first  the  dance  was  slow, 
to  measured  time  of  the  drum  and  song;  for  there  were  a  hundred 
singers,  with  the  voice  of  the  drummer,  both  male  and  female — 
the  latter  prevailing  above  the  former.  Soon  they  began  to  wax 
warm,  the  countenances  assumed  unearthly  expressions  of  fierce- 
ness ;  their  tread  shook  the  solid  earth,  and  their  yells  at  the  end  of 
each  cadence,  rent  the  very  heavens.  None  could  endure  the  scene 
unmoved — ^unappalled.  This  tribe  at  that  period,  with  their  stal- 
wart men,  Amazonian  women,  and  independent  mien,  athletic 
figures,  and  defiant  bearing,  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same 
race,  as  the  degraded  Oneidas,  who  are  now  seen  in  our  streets, 
whose  abject  mien,  attenuated,  shrunken  forms,  half-starved,  naked, 
destitute,  miserable,  mendicants,  half  civilized  though  they  be,  fur- 
nish a  painful  commentary  on  our  Indian  civilization. 

When  the  dances  were  concluded,  a  shaking  of  hands,  with  a  grand 
**bosho,''  all  round,  the  "Winnebagoes  prepared  to  leave  the  ground; 
and  in  an  hour,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  one  to  be  seen.  The  Me- 
nomonees  lingered;  they  felt  more  kindly  disposed  toward  their 
grandfathers;  negotiations  were  soon  renewed,  resulting  finally  in 
a  further  treaty,  granting  the  New  York  Indians  a  right  in  common 
with  them,  to  all  their  country  without  reserve;  the  which  treaty, 
though  no  doubt  made  in  good  faith,  became  subsequently  the 
source  of  almost  endless  trouble,  terminating  at  last  in  confining  the 
New  York  Indians  to  two  small  reserves;  one  for  the  Stockbridges, 
Munsees  and  Brothertowns,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
of  some  eight  by  twelve  miles;  and  the  other  twelve  miles  square 
on  Duck  Creek,  for  the  Oneidas;  and  from  this  last,  the  whites  are 
just  now  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  dislodge  the  Indians. 

The  negotiations  concluded,  and  the  Menomonees  having  retired, 
the  New  York  Indians  began  to  look  out  for  winter  quarters.  There 
were  but  few  of  either  party  that  had  come  as  emigrants;  those  of 
the  Stockbridges  located  at  Grand  Kaukalin;  the  few  Oneidas  chose 
the  Little  Kaukalin.    Many  of  the  deputies  returned  to  New  York. 

A  proposed  object  of  Williams,  was  to  establish  an  Episcopal 
mission  at  Green  Bay.  He  had  visited  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
the  spring  before,  and  been  duly  commissioned  as  missionary  to  the 
Western  Indians,  by  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church;  and  had  procured  for  the  win- 
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ter,  an  appointment  of  school  teacher  to  the  same.  The  fall  wear- 
ing on,  and  winter  approaching,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Williams  the 
propriety  of  taking  measures  to  open  a  school;  to  which  he  made 
reply,  that  there  was  no  hurry — ^that,  in  fact,  the  committee  of  the 
church  had  made  no  provision  for  expenses;  intimating  at  the  same 
time,  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  opening  a  school  till  spring. 

He  proposed  quite  other  employment  for  me;  none  other  than  to 
assist  him  in  copying  out  from  old  manuscript  sermons,  a  set  for 
his  use,  to  preach  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Howard.  I  assisted  him 
in  rendering  several  of  the  old  manuscripts — sermons  of  his  fore- 
fathers, the  Williams,  of  Deerfield* — into  English;  and  then,  the 
more  difficult  undertaking  of  the  two,  to  teach  him  to  pronounce 
them  so  as  to  be  understood. 

Not  considering  this  work  that  for  which  I  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  committee,  I  excused  myself  from  further  teaching 
Mr.  Williams,  and  began  to  cast  about  for  means  of  opening  a  school 
for  the  church.  A  room  was  the  first  essential;  there  was  one  quite 
ample,  and  every  way  fitted,  in  the  old  agency  house  we  were  oc- 
cupying; but  Williams  thought  it  could  not  be  spared.  A  few 
rods  distant  was  a  small  cabin  of  two  rooms,  belonging  to  a  family 
named  L'Ecuyer,  of  which  a  young  woman,  sister  of  a  brother  then 
absent,  was  occupying,  with  an  aunt  and  a  man  of  all  work.  I 
was  told  Miss  L'Eeuyer  would  allow  me  the  use  of  one  of  her  rooms 
for  school  purposes.  Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  kindly  offered  to  furnish 
the  room  at  his  own  expense,  with  a  stove,  and  a  few  desks  and 
benches.  About  the  twentieth  of  October,  notice  was  given  that  a 
free  school  would  be  opened  for  children  without  distinction  of  age, 
color  or  condition.  It  was  immediately  filled  to  the  capacity  of  the 
room;  the  parents  were  interested,  the  scholars  kindly  disposed  and 
well  behaved,  and  the  school,  on  the  whole,  all  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected.  It  was  continued  with  nothing  remarkable  till 
the  tenth  of  February,  when,  in  the  afternoon,  at  dismissal.  Miss 
L'Ecuyer  sent  one  of  the  young  women  of  the  school  to  ask  an  in- 
terview. Certainly,  I  said;  what  would  she  desire t  After  a 
good  deal   of  hesitancy,   she   let   me   know   that   she   wanted   the 


*  This  fact  of  Bleaker  Williams  haying  old  manuscript  sermons  of  his  Williams* 
connections,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  several  of  whom  were  well-known  clergymen  in  their 
day.  is  of  itself  pretty  good  evidence  that  he  was  regarded  hy  that  branch  of  the 
family  as  a  bona-flde  descendant  of  Eunice  Williams,  the  Deerfleld  captive ;  and  strongly 
suggests,  moreover,  that  his  claim  to  the  Dauphin  ship  was  a  mere  after-thougnt» 
hatched  up  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  give  him  notoriety.  L.  C.  D. 
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room — wished  me  to  remove  my  school.  Expressing  some  surprise 
and  regret,  hoping  I  had  not  offended,  she  soon  let  me  know  that 
she  expected  another  occupant — in  short,  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married.  Of  course  I  had  no  plea  to  make,  but  resigned  the  room 
at  once,  and  Miss  L'Ecuyer  was  married. 

I  then  got  Williams's  permission  to  remove  the  school  to  a  room 
in  the  old  agency  house,  which  was  accomplished  the  next  day, 
and  I  fancied  myself  secure  from  further  catastrophes,  of  that  kind 
at  least.  Vain  hope !  We  went  on  quietly  enough  in  our  new 
quarters  for  about  six  weeks;  the  children  were  learning  rapidly, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  build  great  hopes  for  the  future.  Attend- 
ing the  school  were  two  young  misses,  daughters  of  Joseph  Jour- 
dain ;  one  of  them,  the  younger,  named  Madelaine,  was  fair,  and  of 
rather  pleasing  deportment.  I  noticed  almost  every  day,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, in  his  visits  to  the  school,  bestowed  more  than  common  at- 
tention on  the  Miss  Jourdains;  and  under  pretense  of  their  assist- 
ing him  in  learning  to  pronounce  the  French  language,  inviting 
them  to  his  room  after  school. 

One  evening,  the  first  week  in  March,  Mr.  Williams,  after  school 
was  dismissed,  inquired  if  I  were  disposed  to  take  him  out  riding, 
as  I  had  a  pony  and  cariole  at  my  disposal;  to  which  I  readily  as- 
sented. Early  in  the  evening,  I  found  him  arrayed  in  his  best,  and 
waiting.  We  set  forth;  I  asking  where  I  should  drive t  To 
the  fort  probably t  Wellt  yes,  no;  but,  he  added,  we  have 
not  called  on  your  friends  the  Jourdains  for  a  long  time;  suppose 
we  drop  in  there  first  for  a  moment.  We  dropped  in;  the  young 
ladies  were  not  visible — the  old  lady  received  us  with  more  than 
usual  cordiality;  Mr.  Jourdain  was  polite,  and  conversation  did  not 
flag.  The  only  stranger  I  noticed,  except  ourselves,  was  Ebenezer 
Childs,  who  seemed  quite  at  home  with  the  Jourdains.  Before  I  had 
noticed  it,  Mr.  Williams  had  withdrawn  to  another  room,  the  room 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  Mr.  Childs  and  myself  were  left  with  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Jourdain. 

Mr.  Jourdain  called  his  son  and  told  him  to  go  across  the  River, 
and  request  Judge  Porlier  to  look  in  as  soon  as  convenient.  This 
order  scarcely  attracted  my  attention,  though  I  saw  Mr.  Childs 
noticed  it  curiously.  The  judge  very  soon  made  his  appearance, 
and  desired  to  know  wherefore  he  was  called.  To  which  Mr.  Jour- 
dain responded,  **to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony."    On  this  an- 
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nouncement,  Mr.  Ghilds  regarded  me  with  evident  apprehension. 
He  had  not  yet  discovered  that  Williams  was  in  the  house.  The 
Judge  inquired  if  the  contracts  were  drawn  t  No,  they  were  not. 
He  sent  his  son  home  for  a  form,  and,  when  received,  they  were 
laid  on  a  table  near  me,  and  he  requested  me  to  choose  from  the 
1}undle,  and  draw  the  contract,  supposing,  that  as  I  was  a  teacher, 
he  wished  to  use  me  as  his  amanuensis.  I  was  proceeding,  when  I 
found  the  forms  were  in  the  French  language.  I  told  him  I  was 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  French  to  copy  it  readily;  he 
seized  the  pen  himself  and  proceeded  to  draw  the  proper  paper; 
turning  to  me  he  demanded  my  Christian  name,  the  which  Mr. 
Jourdain  overhearing,  he  answered  in  French,  sotto  voce,  it  is  not 
this  gentleman,  but  Monsieur  le  ministre,  dans  Tautre  chambre — 
in  the  other  room.  Mr.  Child's  did  not  hear  this.  The  paper  wag 
soon  ready,  and  the  judge  summoned  the  parties  to  sign.  Now 
stepped  forth  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  leading  the  bride.  Miss  Made- 
line Jourdain.  The  look  of  astonishment  on  Mr.  Childs's  face  may 
be  imagined.  The  bridegroofti  and  the  bride  signed  the  contract, 
we  all  witnessed  it,  and  in  three  minutes  Judge  Poller  pronounced 
them  man  and  wife. 

This  was  not  the  first  essay  of  Williams  for  a  wife  among  the 
fair  damsels  of  Green  Bay;  for  a  few  days  only  before,  he  had  laid 
himself,  his  fortunes  and  fame  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Louis  Grignon,  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  charms,  good  edu- 
cation in  the  French  language,  obtained  at  Montreal,  and  irre- 
proachable manners  and  character.  The  lady,  her  father  and 
friends,  had  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  suitor;  Miss 
Grignon,  with  grace,  dignity,  and  in  manner  as  inoflfensive  as  pos- 
sible, declined  the  alliance. 

At  an  early  hour  I  took  Mr.  Williams  and  his  bride  in  the  car- 
iole  to  our  lodgings  at  the  old  agency;  and  had  to  surrender  my 
room  to  the  newly  married  couple,  and  the  next  day  dismiss  my 
school  indefinitely,  the  room  being  necessary  for  the  bride — ^the 
second  time  my  school  was  vacated  by  a  wedding.  I  did  not  re-open 
it  that  spring,  concluding  next  time  to  make  sure  of  a  room  before 
commencing. 

Of  schools,  there  had  been  several  in  the  place  before  mine.  The 
first  of  which  I  had  personal  knowledge,  was  kept  by  a  man  named 
Holton,  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  a  small  building  a  few  rods  above 
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the  present  residence  of  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  chiefly  under  the  patron- 
Age  of  Louis  Grignon,  who  erected  the  house,  and  who  ever  evinced 
a  commendable  desire  for  the  education  of  the  young  persons  of  the 
^settlement — ^his  own  children  being  in  advance  of  most  others. 
Holton  having  finished  his  engagement,  left  late  in  autumn  for  the 
Mississippi.  There  was  a  small  school  also  kept  about  that  time  at 
Camp  Smith,  by  a  Captain  Curtis,  which  closed  in  December  of 
that  year. 

Of  this  Captain  Curtis,*  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  was  more  a 
man  of  science,  or  what  may  be  called  genius,  than  of  a  military  turn. 
He  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army,  on  what  by  some  was  con- 
sidered hardly  sufficient  ground — of  the  merits  of  which  the  writer 
knows  nothing.  Before  his  dismissal,  he  had  been  charged  with 
the  oversight  of  a  large  fatigue  party,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring, 
or  making  lumber,  to  re-build  Fort  Howard.  Considering  himself 
authorized  thereto,  he  attempted  the  construction  of  a  government 
sawmill  at  the  Little  Kaukalin,  ten  miles  up  the  Fox  River.  Here 
he  attempted  to  dam  the  river;  and,  in  fact,  got  a  work  across; 
but  was  ordered  to  other  duty  before  the  dam  was  finished  and  made 
secure.  It  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  had  he  been  permitted  to 
finish  the  work  according  to  his  plan,  it  would  have  stood  the  flood 
— ^been  a  success,  and  the  government  had  a  fine  sawmill  at  the 
Little  Kaukalin.  But  because  he  was  withdrawn,  the  woric  sus- 
pended, unfinished,  it  went  out — ^was  a  failure,  and  Captain  Curtis 
•censured,  court-martialed,  and  dismissed  the  service.f 

This  trial  of  Captain  Curtis  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  Fox,  was 
not  the  first  that  had  been  made.  Many  years  before,  Jacob  Frankt^ 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  the  Bay,  had  thrown  a  dam  entirely 
across  at  Rapides  des  Peres;  this  being  the  lowest  point  on  the  Fox 
where  the  rock  causes  a  rapid.  Mr.  Franks'  dam  was  washed  out 
for  much  the  same  reason  as  Captain  Curtis'  was — for  want  of 


♦A  brother-in-law  of  Major  William  Whistler,  U.  S.  A ,  having  married  his*  slEter. 

tDanlel  Curtis  migrated  early  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States  to  Detroit,  where  he 
taught  school  awhile;  and  was  appointed  ensign  In  the  BMrst  Infantry,  Jan.  8,  1812: 
and  was  istatloned  at  Port  Wayne  when  besieged  by  the  Indians  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1812,  and,  with  the  other  officers,  prevented  Captain  James  Rhea,  the  commandant, 
from  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  In  December,  1812,  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieu- 
tenant; First  Lieutenant,  April,  1814,  and  Adjutant  of  his  regiment  in  that  year. 
He  was  retained  in  the  service,  when  the  army  was  reduced,  in  May,  1815,  and  assigned 
to  the  Third  Infantry  j  promoted  to  Captain,  in  Oct.,  1820;  transferred  to  the  Second 
Infantry,  in  May,  1821,  and  dismissed  from  the  service,  Jan.  8,  1823 — either  by  intrigue 
or  Jealousy,  as  generally  believed  by  the  people  of  Green  Bay.  He  must  have  performer* 
good  service  during  the  War  of  1812-15,  Judging  from  his  rapid  promotions,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  retained  on  peace  establishment  when  so  many  were  retired.  He 
removed  from  Green  Bay  to  Prairie  du  Chlen,  where  he  taught  school,  and  died  in  the 
winter  of  1883-84.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Oaptaln  Curtis — whose  daughter,  Irene,  now  Mrs.  Col.  Rucker,  is  Mrs.  Sheridan's  mother. 

L.  C.  D. 
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completion  in  time;  but  while  that  at  the  Little  Eaukalin  was  taken 
out  by  the  flood  and  high  water  in  the  spring,  that  at  the  Rap- 
ides des  Peres  was  destroyed  for  the  want  of  high  water  in  the 
stream;  that  is,  this  dam  was  not  swept  down  stream  by  pressure 
of  water  from  above,  but  was  carried  up  stream,  by  pressure  of  water 
from  below.  To  explain :  There  is  a  diurnal  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters  of  Green  Bay  and  Lower  Fox  every  day  of  from  eight  inches 
to  some  feet — from  whatever  cause  not  well  ascertained;  but  there 
are  sudden  risings  of  the  head  of  the  bay  and  the  river,  whenever 
storms  of  wind  occur  from  the  north;  and  not  unfrequently  these 
storm-tides  rise  as  high  as  four  feet  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  storm-tides  that  Mr.  Franks 's  dam  was  raised,  and  car- 
ried up  stream  a  mile — a  portion  of  it  at  either  bank  only  remain- 
ing, and  this  because  the  dam  had  not  been  finished  and  made  tight, 
so  as  to  hold  the  water  to  the  height  of  the  dam — some  five  feet — 
the  weight  of  which  head  water  on  the  dam  would  have  secured  it 
against  the  pressure  of  the  storm-tide  from  below.  Similar  action 
of  the  waters  destroyed  the  dam  of  the  Depere  Manufacturing  C!om- 
pany — a  like  unfinished  work,  some  forty  years  later.  A  piece  of 
Mr.  Franks 's  dam  in  the  east  bank  at  Rapides  des  P^res,  some  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  was  remaining  in  the  fall  of  1822. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  schools.  They  may  be  of  various 
sorts — ^not  confined  strictly  to  books.  Teaching  may  be  oral  and 
traditional,  as  well  as  written;  in  this  sense  there  had  been  schools, 
most  effective  ones,  before  those  I  have  named.  The  stranger  was 
struck  with  the  good  schooling  the  children  as  well  as  adults  had 
acquired  in  relation  to  the  formulas  of  religion ;  for  there  were  very 
few  who  could  not  repeat  more  perfectly  than  those  of  the  present 
day,  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  church  catechism,  besides  the  Psalms  and 
portions  of  Scripture.  How  many  of  their  priests  had  visited 
them,  or  how  frequently,  cannot  be  said;  one  is  recollected,  the  ven- 
erable Father  Badin.  For  several  years  this  hard-working,  zeal- 
ous, self-denying  missionary  visited  the  Bay;  the  children — aye, 
those  of  years  as  well,  were  assembled,  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  old  log  church,  seated  in  ranks  of  ten  ta 
fifteen  deep — the  whole  population  were  there.  The  old  father^ 
having  a  space  to  walk  up  and  down,  would  commence  repeating, 
obliging  them  to  repeat  after  him:  this  he  would  continue  for  a 
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half  day  at  a  time,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who  exhibited  a 
want  of  respect  or  attention,  or  failed  of  committing  his  task.  His 
visits  were  semi-annual,  remaining  for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  We 
would  not  at  the  present  day  commend  this  mode  of  teaching  in 
preference  to  that  now  in  vogue;  but  whoever  took  these  simple 
people  for  barbarians — not  knowing  their  duties  to  man  and  their 
Maker — ^would  be  mistaken.  They  certainly  had  received  a  kind 
of  education,  schooling,  which  was  not  entirely  lost  on  them;  and 
while  their  intellectual  faculties  were  not  greatly  enlarged,  the 
moral  man  certainly  was  much  cultivated  and  improved;  and  this 
catechetical  instruction  by  Father  Badin,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  in 
aid  and  preparatory  to  their  more  rapid  advancement  in  letters, 
when  the  opportunity  was  furnished  them. 

The  spring  of  1823,  Williams  in  pursuit  of  his  object  of  estab- 
lishing a  mission  school,  &c.,  for  the  Indians  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Bay,  commissioned  me  to  repair  to  New  York,  to  solicit  funds.  I 
was  directed  to  see  Bishop  Hobart,  to  ask  authority  for  calling 
on  the  church  people  of  the  city  in  that  behalf.  I  obeyed  instruc- 
tions, the  good  bishop  receiving  me  kindly,  making  many  inquiries 
about  Mr.  Williams,  and  giving  me  a  letter  to  his  people.  The  ap- 
plications were  not  well  responded  to— no  one  knowing  anything 
of  Mr.  Williams  or  his  mission ;  the  attempt  was  nearly  a  failure.  I 
returned  to  Oneida  and  was  requested  by  a  party  of  the  Oneidas,  to 
take  charge  of  them  to  the  Bay,  where  I  returned  with  a  party  in 
August. 

This  trip  was  made  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  in  a  steamer.  From 
Detroit  we  took  the  same  sail  craft  of  the  year  before — ^the  schooner 
** Superior,"  Captain  Qillett,  master.  Just  as  we  were  ready  to  em- 
bark, it  was  found  Captain  Gillett's  health  would  not  permit  him 
to  undertake  the  voyage,  and  the  vessel  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
young  man  named  Fleeharty — a  good  seaman,  but  unacquainted 
with  the  route,  and  still  more  so  with  the  sea-going  of  this  particu- 
lar schooner.  We  arrived  at  Mackinaw  with  no  incident  worthy 
of  remark ;  from  thence  our  company  was  increased  by  Judge  John  P. 
Amdt  and  his  family ;  his  wife,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Besides 
the  passengers,  the  vessel  was  heavily  laden,  having  ten  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  on  deck,  for  Judge  Doty,  who  was  preparing  to  build 
a  house  at  Green  Bay.  Leaving  Mackinaw  at  daylight,  with  a  fine 
breeze,  we  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  just  before  dark;  the  wind 
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was  westerly,  and  by  this  time  increased  almost  to  a  gale;  it  drew 
directly  out  of  the  entrance.  The  captain  attempted  to  beat  in 
past  Washington  Island;  the  vessel  worked  heavily,  missed  stays 
and  fell  off.  The  effort  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  without 
success,  and  finally  given  up,  and  the  vessel  put  away  before  tha 
wind;  darkness  came  on,  and  the  wind  rose  to  a  severe  gale. 

Captain  Fleeharty  endeavored  to  lay  her  to,  but  she  was  so  deeply 
laden  that  fears  were  entertained  of  her  foundering.  Orders  were 
given  for  cutting  the  lashings  of  the  lumber,  which  being  done, 
every  board  went  at  once,  leaving  nothing  on  deck  but  a  grind- 
stone. The  craft  seemed  greatly  relieved,  but  still  could  not  be  laid 
to;  and,  to  increase  our  apprehensions,  it  was  found  that  the  rudder 
had  become  unshipped,  had  risen  out  of  the  hangings,  and  was  only 
held  by  the  casing  through  the  deck,  and  only  prevented  from  drop- 
ping into  the  sea,  by  the  tiller's  going  through  the  rudder's  stem* 
The  **  Superior"  was  put  before  the  wind,  bearing  away  for  the  Mani- 
tou  Islands;  it  was  a  night  of  peril  and  much  anxiety.  Daylight 
coming  on,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ship  the  rudder,  which  being^ 
successful,  greatly  calmed  our  fears. 

An  hour  after  the  vessel  was  rounded  to  under  the  Big  Manitoti, 
in  Norton's  Harbor,  and  we  sang  matins  of  jubilee  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. The  yawl-boat  was  lowered,  and  the  passengers  allowed  to  go- 
<m  shore.  We  found  a  beach  some  hundreds  of  feet  wide,  and  a 
precipitous  sand  bluff  in  the  rear;  but  our  adventures  were  not 
ended.  While  we  were  up  the  side  of  the  bluff,  sight  seeing,  one 
met  our  eyes  thrilling  enough;  the  sailor  in  charge  of  the  yawl 
boat  had  forgotten  to  secure  it,  and  it  was  seen  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore,  drifting  before  the  wind  directly  out  to  sea.  The 
sailor  was  young  and  resolute,  and  springing  to  the  beach,  plunged 
in,  and  swam  for  the  boat;  with  what  feelings  did  we  view  his  prog- 
ress. He  reached  the  yawl,  clambered  in,  and  soon  brought  her 
to  shore;  and  we  remained  a  day  and  a  night  at  Norton's  Harbor,  for 
the  gale  to  blow  out.  This  island  is  apparently  a  mountain  of  sand; 
but  closer  inspection  showed  it  to  be  based  on  a  limestone  rock. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  resort  of  the  Indians,  and  I  no- 
ticed there  some  of  their  works,  which  may  explain  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  one  class  of  those  small  mounds,  often  found 
throughout  Wisconsin  and  the  West  generally.  On  the  beach,  a 
few  rods  from  the  shore,  and  parallel  with  it,  and  in  a  straight  line, 
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was  a  string  of  mounds  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent.  They 
were  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  apart,  and  about  three  feet  high. 
On  each  of  them  was  stuck  up  two  cedar  sticks  some  six  feet  in 
height,  and  five  feet  apart,  having  notches  from  four  feet  above  the 
ground  upward  to  the  top,  and  about  six  inches  apart.  On  these 
standing  sticks  were  placed  slender  rods  of  cedar,  in  these  notches, 
in  such  manner  that  a  slight  touch  would  displace  them  from  the 
notch,  and  let  them  fall  to  the  ground.  These  fixtures  were  evi- 
dently for  a  game  of  athletes  at  jumping;  the  cross  sticks  being 
arranged  to  be  raised  up  from  notch  and  notch  as  the  runner  waa 
able  to  go  over  without  knocking  them  off  the  uprights.  Their 
tracks  were  abundant  proof  of  the  game,  at  which  it  appeared  they 
had  been  exercising,  only  a  day  or  two  before  our  visit. 

The  gale  blew  out  at  last,  when  we  gladly  re-embarked,  re-crossed 
Lake  Michigan  to  Washington,  otherwise  Louse  Island,  and  this 
time  entering  Green  Bay  without  difficulty,  found  ourselves  the 
next  morning  in  Fox  River,  opposite  Fort  Howard. 

Mr.  Williams  had  made  no  progress  with  his  mission,  but  was 
going  to  commence  vigorously  in  the  fall;  but  the  fall  passed  and 
winter  set  in,  and  yet  nothing  was  done.  Meantime  the  officers  of 
the  garrison.  Colonel  McNiel  commanding,  determined  on  •  estab- 
lishing a  post  school.  I  was  waited  upon  by  the  officers,  and  so- 
licited to  teach.  Williams  was  consulted,  said  the  church  commit- 
tee had  provided  no  fund  for  his  school,  and  advised  me  to  accept 
overtures  of  the  officers,  which  I  did,  and  entered  their  service  early 
in  January,  continuing  till  April  of  1824,  when  I  closed  the  school, 
and  made  another  visit  to  New  York.  By  this  time  the  committee 
of  the  church  had  lost  confidence  in  Mr.  Williams,  and  I  was  noti- 
fied that  they  had  appointed  the  Rev.  Norman  Nash,  of  Philadel- 
phia, superintendent  of  Green  Bay  mission,  directing  me  to  cor- 
respond with  him  as  such;  at  the  same  time  notifying  me  they  had 
voted  me  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  sending 
me  a  commission  as  catechist,  lay  reader,  and  school  master. 

I  was  then  at  Oneida  Castle,  and  learning  that  Rev.  Mr.  Nash 

was  near  there,  and  not  doubting  he  was  apprised  of  my  position,  I 

made  him  a  visit,  exhibited  my  credentials,  and  inquired  when  we 

.should  proceed  to  Green  Bay.    Mr.  Nash   received  me  coolly;    did 

not  understand  by  what  authority  the  committee  undertook  to   ap- 
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point  him  an  assistant  without  consulting  him.  He  finally  put 
the  matter  kindly  enough  to  say,  that  I  should  go  on;  that  proba- 
bly we  could  work  together  amicably. 

Taking  to  myself  a  companion  for  life  a  few  days  after,  I  pre- 
pared for  another  journey  to  the  West.  Mr.  Nash  and  myself  and 
wife  arrived  at  the  Bay  nearly  the  same  time,  late  in  August.  Mr. 
Williams  had  vacated  the  old  agency  house,  and  gone  to  New 
York  and  the  Canadas.  By  my  advice,  Mr.  Nash,  after  inquiry  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  property,  and  finding  no  one  to  object,  concluded 
to  take  possession  of  the  old  agency  house,  which  he  did,  tak- 
ing me  with  him.  I  looked  now  for  immediate  operations,  but  Mr. 
Nash  seemed  in  no  haste;  the  house  needed  extensive  repairs,  and 
to  fit  it  for  a  school,  would  require  an  addition.  The  fine  weather 
of  all  September  and  October  passed,  and  nothing  was  done  about 
repairs  or  the  addition,  Mr.  Nash  occupying  himself  in  his  studies 
and  sundry  amusements,  portrait  painting  and  boat  building.  It 
was  soon  apparent  to  me  that  the  school  would  be  late  of  organiza- 
tion— ^winter  was  approaching,  and  it  would  require  one  or  two 
months  to  get  the  house  in  readiness  for  a  school,  all  which  I 
viewed  with  much  discouragement,  and  some  impatience.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  which,  the  conviction  was  forced  on  my  mind,  that  the 
views  of  myself  and  Mr.  Nash,  as  to  matters  in  general,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  conducting  a  school  in  particular,  were  at  such  vari- 
ance as  to  preclude  harmony  of  action  between  us.  This  opinion 
seemed  mutual,  and  soon  led  to  propositions  for  separation,  to  which 
Mr.  Nash  seemed  nothing  loth. 

The  citizens  had  been  in  expectancy  of  the  opening  of  the  schcxd, 
and  expressed  much  impatience.  A  committee  of  those  on  the  east 
side  ol  the  river,  including  the  village  of  ''Shanty  Town,"  waited 
on  me,  and  requested  that  as  we  had  no  conveniences  at  the  old 
agency,  I  would  open  a  school  on  the  east  side.  The  difficulty 
was,  I  was  to  teach  for  the  Episcopal  church.  This  was  met  by 
the  citizens  with  the  suggestion  that  I  should  make  it  a  church 
school  to  all  intents;  that  those  of  them  who  were  able  should  pay; 
and  that  such  as  were  not  able  should  have  their  children  entered 
free.  They  offered  me  their  new  school-house,  rent  free,  and  to  be 
furnished  with  fuel.  Mr.  Nash  made  no  objection,  further  than  to 
say,  that  aa  the  school  would  not  be  imder  his  control,  he  would  in 
no  way  consider  himself  responsible;  that  he  would  go  on  with  his 
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school,  at  the  old  agency,  and  that  the  people,  by  this  encourage- 
ment would  have  two  schools  in  place  of  one. 

I  closed  with  the  citizens'  offer,  and  opened  a  school  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Rouse  school-house,  standing  on  an  eminence,  just 
between  the  residence  of  Lewis  Rouse,  who  had  come  to  the  Bay  a 
year  or  two  before,  and  Louis  Grignon,  before  mentioned  as  the 
patron,  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  of  education  for  the  young. 
This  house  had  been  put  up  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Grignon  and  Rouse,  between  their  houses,  both  of  whom  had  fami- 
lies of  children.  The  commencement  was  made  the  first  week  in 
December;  the  school  was  largely  attended;  over  eighty  scholars 
were  on  the  list,  of  which  about  one-half  were  considered  paying, 
the  others  attending  free.  It  met  my  most  sanguine  expectati(ms, 
and  was  satisfactory  to  the  patrons. 

The  church  committee  was  immediately  apprised  of  the  move- 
ment, with  the  reasons  therefor.  I  believe  Mr.  Nash's  account  of 
the  affair  differed  in  some  respects  from  my  own;  however,  I  re- 
ceived no  censure  for  the  proceeding,  and  subsequent  events  induced 
the  belief  that  it  was  fully  approved  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  Nash  continued  at  the  old  agency,  opened  a  school,  and  had 
a  few  scholars  from  the  west  side;  he  also  preached  to  the  neigh- 
bors on  Sundays.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  left  for  New  York,  hav- 
ing closed  the  house,  with  all  his,  and  the  church's  property  left 
in  an  insecure  state — the  house  being  isolated,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  others.  I  could  not  learn  that  he  had  left  any  one 
in  charge;  he  had  indeed  told  me  of  his  intention  to  leave,  but 
gave  me  no  charge  concerning  his  house  or  effects.  He  left  in  May; 
early  in  Jime  word  was  brought  me  that  Mr.  Nash's  house  had 
been  broken  open,  and  the  property  was  being  stolen.  Taking  a 
trusty  friend,  Ebenezer  Childs,  a  boat  and  party  of  men,  I  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  house,  and  found,  true  enough,  it  had  been 
burglarized — how  much  of  the  property  gone,  we  could  not  tell. 
Of  the  remaining  we  made  a  careful  inventory,  and  removed  it  for 
safety,  to  the  house  of  Lewis  Rouse,  sending  Mr.  Nash  and  the 
church  committee  each  an  account  of  the  affair,  with  copies  of  the 
inventory  of  the  goods.  Not  long  after  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  Nash,  thanking  us  for  the  care  of  his  property,  intimating  at 
the  same  time,  uncertainty  as  to  when  he  would  return ;  in  fact,  he 
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had  already  come  to  a  determination  to  resign  his  charge,  and  he 
did  not  return  to  the  Bay. 

My  school  was  very  prosperous.  After  Mr.  Nash  left,  I  began 
lay  reading  on  Sundays  at  ** Shanty  Town/'  and  organized  an 
Episcopal  Sunday  school  at  my  school-room.  Notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  a  minister,  things  began  to  assume  a  favorable  as- 
pect for  the  church,  so  much  so,  that  in  July,  notice  was  given  for 
the  organization  of  an  Episcopal  church.  A  meeting  of  citizens 
was  called,  and  an  organization  had  by  the  election  of  two  wardens, 
and  three  vestrymen,  for  ** Christ  Church,  Green  Bay;"  A.  Q.  Ellis 
and  J.  D.  Doty,  wardens;  and  Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  John  Lawe  and 
Daniel  Whitney,  vestrymen.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  I  learned 
that  it  was  decided  by  the  committee  of  the  church,  to  suspend 
operations  with  the  Green  Bay  mission  till  a  suitable  superintend- 
ent could  be  engaged. 

A  change  having  occurred  in  the  army  officers  and  soldiers  at 
Port  Howard,  the  new  incumbents  were  taking  measures  to  estab- 
lish a  larger  post  school.  They  had  put  up  a  building  specially  for 
it,  and  were  looking  for  a  teacher.  I  was  applied  to,  while  the  citi- 
zens wished  my  school  continued.  A  compromise  was  proposed, 
to-wit:  That  if  I  would  take  the  post  school,  it  should  be  opened 
for  a  limited  number  of  citizens'  children.  As  it  would  possess  ad- 
vantages superior  to  the  citizens'  school  in  point  of  a  commodious 
building,  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  the  proposal  was  agreeable  to  the 
leading  citizens,  and  I  engaged  in  it  accordingly.  Some  thirty  of 
the  citizens'  children  were  admitted;  the  school  had  many  advan- 
tages; books,  stationery  and  furniture  were  provided  by  the  council 
of  administration;  and  discipline  was  supported  by  the  command- 
ing officer.  The  officer  of  the  day  visited  the  school  every  day  at 
three  o'clock;  and,  on  Friday  afternoon.  General  Brady*  and  his 
staff  inspected,  and  heard  recitations,  all  which  had  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 

In  connection  with  some  two  or  three  of  the  officers,  favorably 
disposed,  and  an  equal  number  of  ladies,  a  Sunday  school  was  organ- 


*  Oen.  Hugh  Brady,  was  a  native  of  the  Juniata  Valley,  opposite  of  Hanttngton* 
Penn.,  where  he  was  horn  in  July,  1768.  He  early  went  West,  residing  a  while  with 
his  brother,  Capt.  Samuel  Brady,  the  famous  Indian  fighter ;  served  on  the  Upper  Ohio 
against  the  Indians  In  1791,  and  entered  Wasme's  army  as  an  ensign  in  1792.  sharing 
In  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  After  peace  with  the  Indians,  he  retired  from  the 
army:  but  re-entered  it  in  1812,  as  a  colonel  and  was  distinguished  In  the  battles  of 
Chippewa  and  Niagara,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded.  He  was  made  a 
brigadier,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major  general,  and  died  at  Detroit,  April  15,  1861. 
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ized,  which  was  kindly  put  under  my  supervision;  regular  religious     '; 
services  were  also  had  on  Sundays,  alternating  those  of  the  Episco-      ' 
pal  and  Congregational  churches.     I  taught  this  school  for  nearly 
two  years,  reporting  regularly  every  six  months  to  the  church  com-      i 
mittee. 

Mr.  Williams  had  returned  to  the  Bay,  and  preached  a  few  times 
at  the  post  school-house;  he  did  not  appear,  however,  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  church  committee.  In  1826-27,  I  was  advised  by  them, 
that  they  purposed  re-commencing  their  mission,  to  make  it  perma- 
nent, and  probably  establish  a  large  boarding-school  for  Indian 
children.  I  was  requested  to  acquire  all  the  information  possible 
of  the  best  manner  of  organizing  and  conducting  such  an  establish- 
ment. Obtaining  a  two  months'  furlough,  I  visited  New  York; 
calling  on  my  way,  at  Mackinaw,  on  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry,  who  was  in 
charge  of  a  large  boarding-school  at  that  place,  for  Indian 
children,  under  patronage  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions.  Mr. 
Ferry  received  me  courteously.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  ob- 
ject of  my  inquiries;  that  they  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Episcopal  church,  who  designed  establishing  such  a 
school  at  Green  Bay.  He  candidly  advised  against  it,  and  gave  his 
reasons — informing  me  that  his  school,  which  had  been  put  in 
operation  at  great  expense,  had  failed  of  the  object  sought,  and  that 
he  had  already  received  instructions  to  reduce  it  in  numbers  as  fast 
as  it  could  be  done,  and  eventually  discontinue  it  entirely;  that  with 
all  their  endeavors,  they  had  been  able  to  secure  the  entrance  into 
it  of  comparatively  very  few  Indian  children;  that  the  great  pro- 
portion of  their  nearly  two  hundred  attendants  were  children  of  In- 
dian traders,  who  were  reaping  all  the  benefits  of  education  from 
which  the  Indian  children  were  being  almost  wholly  excluded.  I 
communicated^  this  information  to  our  church  committee,  and  added 
my  opinion,  that  from  all  I  could  learn,  the  attempt  at  Green 
Bay  would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  corresponding  results. 

In  1827,  X  think  it  was,  the  main  body  of  troops  at  Fort  Howard 
were  suddenly  ordered  to  Jefferson  Barracks;  this  at  once  closed  \ 
my  school.    I  received  a   pressing   invitation   to   accompany  them,   \ 
with  an  assurance    of  a  good   salary,    and  a  permanent  situation. 
Regarding  Green  Bay  as  my  home,  I  declined   the   offer,    and   en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits. 

Judge  Doty  had  procured  an  order  from  the  general  land  office 
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for  the  immediate  survey  of  three  private  land  claims  at  the  Grand 
Eaokalin,  which  had  been  confirmed  through  his  influence;  one  to 
Augustin  Grignon,  and  two  to  Dominique  Ducharme.  I  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  deputy  surveyor  by  Mr.  Tiffin,  surveyor 
general,  at  Cincinnati,  with  special  instructions  for  the  survey  of 
these  three  claims,  which  I  executed  accordingly.  About  the 
same  time  I  surveyed  the  Williams'  grant  at  Little  Kaukalin;  this, 
however,  privately,  not  by  order  of  the  government.  These  mat- 
ters directed  my  attention  to  surveying  the  public  lands,  for  which 
I  purposed  holding  myself  in  readiness  whenever  they  should  be 
ordered,  and  in  which  I  was  largely  engaged  at  a  future  day. 

In  1828,  I  was  notified  by  the  church  committee  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  as  superintendent  of  the  Greene 
Bay  Mission,  who  arrived  soon  after,  with  his  sister.  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Cadle.  I  was  invited  to  become  his  assistant.  I  had  become  so 
much  engrossed  with  other  affairs  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  with- 
draw from  them.  I  however,  consented  to  enter  for  a  time — suffi- 
cient to  aid  him  in  the  organization.  He  obtained  possession  of  a 
building  at  ** Shanty  Town,''  known  as  the  officers'  quarters  of  the 
Camp  Smith  stockade.  Though  small  and  requiring  many  repairs, 
it  sufficed  for  the  commencement.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle  was  a  most 
earnest  and  iaithful  missionary.  Notice  was  given  in  November  of 
the  opening  of  his  school;  for  some  weeks  it  numbered  just  one 
scholar.  Mr.  Cadle  admonished  us  not  to  **  despise  the  day  of  small 
things."  The  school  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  and  soon  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  people  was  secured. 

In  course  of  the  winter,  the  church  committee,  through  the  ad- 
vice and  kind  offices  of  Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  obtained  possession  of  a 
vacant  strip  of  land  at  ** Shanty  Town,"  about  two  and  a  quarter 
arpents  wide,  and  running  back  one  and  one-fourth  miles  to  Devil 
River;  this  strip  had  been  claimed  by  Judge  Porlier,  but  was  not 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  United  States  commissioners.  Mr.  Cadle  was 
instructed  to  take  possession,  and  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  for  a  boarding-school  of  Indian  children.  He 
erected  one  good  sized  building  for  boarders;  a  school-house  the 
following  summer,  and  a  second  large  building  soon  after.  All  his 
room  was  soon  called  for,  the  children  coming  in  faster  than  th^ 
could  be  provided  for;  so  that  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  there  wag 
the  better  part  of  two  hundred  enrolled  and  in  attendance.    These 
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children  had  nearly  all  to  be  boarded  and  clothed,  as  well  as  in- 
structed; the  expense  account  was  immensely  large,  much  more  so 
than  was  anticipated,  and  the  funds  to  meet  it  did  not  come  as  fast 
as  required.  Neither  did  the  results  meet  expectations.  But  a 
small  portion  of  the  children  were  natives,  nor  could  they  be  ob- 
tained— ^not  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  whole  answered  that  descrip- 
tion. They  were  mostly  half-breeds,  and  children  of  traders,  many 
from  a  distance  in  the  interior.  Mr.  Cadle,  after  nearly  three  years 
of  almost  insupportable  labor,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  gathered  only 
disappointment  and  chagrin.  His  health  and  strength  failing  at 
last,  he  asked  for  a  successor,  and  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Brown,  of  Michi- 
gan, was  appointed  to  relieve  him.  Mr.  Brown  continued  the 
school  for  some  two  years  more,  when  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
named  to  me  by  Eev.  Mr.  Ferry,  of  Mackinaw,  the  establishment 
was  reduced,  and  finally  discontinued. 

I  have  had  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  clergy;  for  faithful, 
conscientious  discharge  of  every  duty,  for  untiring  labor,  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  all  the  graces  that  mark  the  gentleman 
and  the  true  Christian,  I  have  never  yet  foimd  the  superior  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle.  After  leaving  the  employ  of  the  church 
committee,  he  labored  in  many  places;  for  some  two  years  at  Nava- 
rino,  a  village  adjoining,  and  since  incorporated  into  Green  Bay; 
for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Duck  Creek  among  the  Oneidas ;  for  a  year 
at  Fort  Winnebago;  for  some  time  at  Prairie  du  Chien;  one  winter 
as  chaplain  to  the  legislative  council  at  Madison,  and  in  several 
other  places  in  the  Territory;  always  leaving  behind  him  numerous 
loving  friends,  and  the  odor  of  a  good  name.  He  died  at  Esopus, 
New  York,  some  years  ago. 

On  my  arrival  at  Green  Bay,  in  September,  1822,  the  settlement 
was  limited  to  a  space  of  five  miles  on  the  Fox  River,  from  Fort 
Howard  to  Rapides  des  PSres.  The  site  of  the  mission  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers  was  distinctly  visible  just  at  the  rapid,  on  the  east 
side — the  foimdations  of  the  stone  chimneys  remaining.  The  last 
house  in  the  settlement  on  this  side,  going  up  the  river,  was  about 
the  eighth  of  a  mile  above,  apd  belonged  to  John  Dousman,  or  to 
his  wife  and  children,  he  having  died  about  that  time. 

There  was  a  trail  on  either  side  of  the  river;  that  on  the  east 
side  ending  at  the  Rapides  des  PSres;  that  on  the  west  side  con- 
tinued on  to  the  Grand  Kaukalin,    where    Mr.  Augustin  Grignon 
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was  settled,  and  had  quite  comfortable  buildings.  There  was  not  a 
cabin  of  any  kind  between  Depere  and  Grignon's;  and  from  thenoe 
to  the  Wisconsin  portage  not  a  house,  though  Mr.  Grignon  built 
a  couple  of  very  small  cabins  two  years  after  at  ''La  Grande  Butte 
des  Morts."  At  the  Wisconsin  portage  were  located  a  Mr.  L'Ecu- 
yer,  and  a  Mr.  Roy;  both  of  whom  were  engaged  in  Indian  trade, 
and  in  hauling  boats  and  goods  across  the  portage.  There  was  not 
a  settler,  or  sign  of  man's  abode,  except  Indian  lodges,  at  Appleton, 
Neenah,  or  Oshkosh.  There  was  a  trail  from  Green  Bay  to  Mani- 
towoc, on  Lake  Michigan;  and  from  thence,  via  Sheboygan  and 
Milwaukee  -to  Chicago;  but  not  a  house  or  settler  the  whole  dis- 
tance, except  that  of  Mr.  Veaux,  who  had  a  trading  post  on  the 
Menomonee  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  River.  At  a  still  later  date, 
Solomon  Juneau  located  there.  About  the  year  1826,  Moses  Swan 
and  Isaac  Haertzel,  as  companions  in  trade,  made  a  voyage  each  spring 
and  fall  with  a  Mackinaw  boat  of  goods,  round  from  the  Bay,  via 
the  Port  des  Mort,  to  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan  and  Milwaukee,  trading 
with  the  Pottawatamies,  which  they  continued  till  1833. 

At  Green  Bay  there  was  a  moderate  stock  of  cattle  for  a  settle- 
ment of  its  size,  and  quite  a  large  one  of  horses,  or  rather  pcmies. 
The  colts  were  allowed  to  run  at  large  on  the  meadows  till  three 
years  old;  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  of  them  in  1822-23,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  them  had  ''J.  L.,"  burned  into  the  skin  of  their 
right  shoulder,  showing  to  whom  they  belonged — John  Lawe. 
There  was  not  a  wagon  in  the  settlement;  and  but  a  few  carts,  and 
these  in  the  primitive  style  of  the  Canadian  French,  propelled  by 
one  horse — ^not  by  oxen  or  bulls.  But  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
trains  and  carioles,  for  winter  use;  and  it  was  during  this  season 
of  the  year  that  nearly  all  the  hauling  was  done. 

There  was  a  large  space  of  unoccupied  ground  above  Fort  How- 
ard, on  the  west  side,  and  also  one  opposite  on  the  east  side.  These 
were  the  camping-grounds  of  the  Indians,  as  they  came  in,  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  which  they  did  in  large  numbers  every  spring. 
Many  of  them,  especially  from  the  fishing-ground  and  Menomonee 
River,  made  the  traders  a  visit  at  least  once  every  winter;  during 
holidays  they  were  sure  to  appear.  At  this  early  day,  game 
abounded  in  the  forests,  and  wild  fowl  and  fish  in  the  waters.  The 
fish  remain ;  but  the  deer  and  the  birds  have  mostly  disappeared. 
At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  fish  of  all  kinds^ould  be  had 

.,  .....Google 
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any  day  in  the  year,  and  at  cheap  rates.  The  bass  ground  was  fre- 
quented every  June,  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  citizens  and 
Isaac  Waltons  of  every  grade  and  caste,  not  excepting  the  natives, 
and  all  brought  away  their  canoes  and  skiffs  loaded  with  the  scaly 
prizes.  There  was  no  month  in  the  year  without  its  special  '*  catch  ;"^ 
but  the  winter  was  the  season  for  the  great  ** catch,*'  mostly  by  the 
Indians.  The  Peshtigo  and  Menomonee  River  Indian  bands  did 
little  else  the  year  round  than  work  these  fisheries — especially  in 
the  winter  did  they  take  trout  and  sturgeon  in  large  quantities. 
The  fish  found  their  way  into  the  warehouses  of  the  traders,  where 
the  citizens  could,  all  day  long,  choose  trout  from  the  pile,  for  a 
sixpence  apiece.  Now  they  must  pay  the  whites  from  Chicago  and 
Indiana,  who  have  engrossed  the  Green  Bay  fish  trade,  at  least  six- 
pence a  pound. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  the  country,  I  found  at  the  Bay,  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  the  following  persons:  Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Whitney,  Alexander  J.  Irwin,  Samuel  Irwin,  Ebenezer  Childs, 
William  Dickinson,  Mr.  Holton  the  schoolmaster,  William  Fams- 
worth,  George  Johnson,  Mr.  Brown  from  Ohio,  to  which  he  re- 
turned with  his  family  next  yelar;  Mr.  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Smith, 
Henry  B.  Kelso,  Moses  Hardwick,  Major  Matthew  Irwin,  United  States 
factor,  A.  G.  Bean,  these  in  1822.  Other  Americans  came  in  soon' 
after — H.  S.  Baird,  J.  D.  Doty,  H.  B.  Brevoort,  Indian  Agent,  Lewis 
Rouse,  Linus  Thompson,  Charles  luilar,  John  P.  Amdt  and 
family  in  1824-25;  and  still  later,  John  T.  Smith. 

Of  persons  dismissed  from  the  army,  Captain  Curtis,  Lieutenant 
John  McCarty,*  and  Lieutenant  Morgan.  The  officers  of  the  army, 
as  near  as  is  recollected  in  1823,  were,  Colonel  Pinkney,  command- 
ing; Captains  Wm.  Whistler,  Browning,  and  Hunt;  Lieutenants 
Dean,  Loring,  Cowan,  J.  W.  Cotton,  and  Lowe;  Majors  Heron  and 
Whiting,t  sutlers  to  the  post;  Dr.  Wheaton,  surgeon,  and  Frank 
Wheaton,  brother  of  the  surgeon. 


•  McCarty  had  been  more  properly  disbaDded  from  the  army  at  the  peace  of  1816. 
TaklDg  an  Indian  woman  for  his  wife,  he  lost  caste  among  his  army  acquaintances; 
but  he  was  always  faithful  to  his  chosen  companion,  and  raised  a  respectable  lamlly 
of  children.  He  early  retired  to  a  farm  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  Riyer,  some  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Green  Bay,  where  he  died  some  ten  years  since.  L.  C.  D. 

t James  E.  Heron  had  been  assistant  commissary  of  purchases  in  the  army  from 
September.  1813,  till  disbanded,  June  1,  1821 ;  then  sutler  at  MackYnaw,  in  August, 
1821 — subsequently  serving  In  the  same  capacity,  successively  at  Green  Bay,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  Fort  Jesup,  till  April,  1843. 

Henry  Whiting,  of  New  York,  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Infantry,  May  1,  1812 ;  first  lieutenant  in  June.  1813 ;  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Niagara,  July  25,  1814 ;  captain  in  September,  1814 :  retained  on  re-arrangement  of  the 
army  on  peace  establishment.  May  1815,  as  first  lieutenant  of  Second  Infantry  wltb 
brevet ;  disbanded  June  1,  1821 ;  sutler  at  Chicago  the  same  year,  and  subsequently 
at  Green  Bay.  L.  C.  D. 
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Of  the  French  inhabitants,  and  Canadians,  resident,  the  follow- 
ing were  amcHig  the  most  prominent:  John  Lawe,  Pierre  Grignon, 
Augustin  Grignon,  Amable  Grignon,  Louis  Grignon,  Charles  Grignon, 
Hyppolite  Grignon,  John  B.  Grignon,  Perriche  Grignon,  James  Por- 
lier,  and  Joseph  Jourdain.  A  descriptive  character  of  all  these  would 
be  tedious  and  perhaps  unprofitable;  they  are  nearly  all  passed  away; 
the  only  Americans  remaining  are  Captain  Cotton,*  Moses  Hardwick, 
and  Linus  Thompson. 

There  were  seven  brothers  of  the  Grignons  and  their  half-brother 
Perriche — descendants  of  Sieur  Charles  de  Langlade,  a  Frenchman  of 
note,  who  had  settled  at  the  Bay  at  an  early  day,  and  who  had  died 
there  a  number  of  years  before,  leaving  these  Grignon  brothers,  his 
grandchildren,  heirs  to  his  estate ;  he  having  owned  or  occupied  all  the 
river  front  on  the  east  side,  from  the  mouth  of  Devil  River  to  the  point 
at  the  old  Astor  warehouse.  Langlade  had  several  houses,  some  of 
which  remained  in  1822,  in  one  of  which  Pierre  Antoine  Grignon,  the 
eldest  of  these  brothers,  was  then  living.  It  stood  about  ten  rods 
above  the  building — ^then  a  new  one — in  which  Judge  Amdt  so 
long  lived,  and  where  he  died;  and  just  above  this  house  of  Pierre 
A.  Grignon  was  the  cemetery — picketed  in,  and  imder  control  of  the 
Catholics. 

This  Pierre  A.  Grignon,  who  had  obtained  the  sobriquet  of 
Fanfan — meaning  dear  child,  or  honey — and  by  which  he  waa 
more  generally  known,  was  the  eldest  of  the  brothers;  and  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  acted  as  **head  of  the  family."  Mr.  "Williams 
soon  made  his  acquaintance,  and  was  well  received  by  him,  and  in- 
vited to  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  He  had  the  manners  of  a 
courtier,  was  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  and  was  liberal,  free- 
hearted and  generous;  of  a  tall  commanding  figure,  and  open  and 
ingenuous  countenance,  he  was  calculated  to  command  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  a  stranger.  To  Williams  he  was  very  attentive 
and  through  his  Indian  retainers  and  hunters,  he  kept  his  table 
bountifully  supplied  with  game — ^venison,  fish,  and  fowl. 

During  the  winter  of  1822-23,  we  were  notified  of  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Grignon;  and  Williams  was  requested  to  visit  him.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  house,  we  found  him  prostrated  with  lung-power,  and  a 


•  John  W.  Cotton,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  entered  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point  In 
1810 :  was  appofaited  brevet  second  lieutenant  In  the  Fifth  Infantry,  July  1.  1823.  and 
transferred  to  the  Third  Infantry  the  same  year:  promoted  successively  to  a  first 
lieutenant  In  October  1827.  and  to  the  rank  of  captain  In  November.  1836.  resigning 
November  8,   1845.  ^  «  .^  .  ^,   ^^L.  ^-^^ 
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bad  cough.  The  surgeon  of  the  garrison  had  prescribed  for  him 
without  relief.  Mr.  Grignon  sought  Williams'  visit  in  his  char- 
acter of  a  clergyman.  Williams  read  prayers  and  offered  the  com- 
forts of  religion.  His  visits  were  repeated  from  time  to  time.  He 
was,  at  length,  found  to  be  failing  rapidly;  when  Williams  offered 
the  consolations  of  the  church  for  the  dying,  reading  in  French  and 
Latin  from  the  Roman  missal.*  Mr.  Grignon  was  sensible  of  the 
kindness,  and  wished  to  make  Williams  some  reward;  and  de- 
.manded  to  know  if  there  was  not  something  he  could  do  for  him. 
Williams  recollected  there  was  an  old  sawmill  near  the  old  agency 
house,  on  the  little  stream  La  Riviere  Glaise,  or  Dutchman's  Creek, 
which  had  been  built  by  Mr.  Grignon.  This  stream  had  been 
sometimes  called  Reaume's  Creek;  but  the  name  had  been  dropped 
when  I  came  to  the  Bay.  Williams  said  if  he  would  allow  that 
mill  to  be  repaired,  he  would  like  the  use  of  it  for  a  year,  to  make 
him  a  little  lumber  with  which  to  build  him  a  house.  Mr.  Grignon 
immediately  summoned  one  of  his  retainers,  a  kind  of  confidential 
clerk,  and  charged  him  to  take  notice  that  he  had  given  this  min- 
ister, Mr.  Williams,  the  possession  of  the  sawmill  at  River  Glaise, 
for  him  to  use  at  his  discretion,  for  one  or  two  years;  for  which 
kindness,  Mr.  Williams  expressed  his  thanks.  This  matter  being 
arranged,  Mr.  Grignon  seemed  settled  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
repose;  and  a  few  days  after  he  diedf  Mr.  Williams  assisted  in 
consigning  his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place  in  the  cemetery. 
The  impressions  received  were,  that  Fanfan  Grignon  was  a  good 
man,  that  he  had  died  with  trust  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  that 
the  remaiiiing  brothers  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  his  death.  He 
had  been  the  representative  man  of  the  family,  and  there  was  a 
question  among  them  after  his  death,  about  which  one  of  them 
should  take  his  place.  He  left  a  son,  Peter  B.  Grignon,  who  still 
survives.  Judge  Doty,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Bay,  seemed  disposed 
to  invest  this  son  with  the  authority  and  position  of  the  father.  On 
opening  his  court  in  1824,  he  appointed  Peter  B.  Grignon  clerk, 
which  position  he  filled  for  some  years. 


*  Williams  had  received  a  New  England  Protestant  education  for  a  minister ;  but 
when  he  got  to  St.  Regis,  with  bis  own  people,  he  found  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries there.  They  took  him  in  hand  to  make  him  a  Jesuit ;  he  accepted  their  teaching, 
and  they  commissioned  him  as  teacher,  giving  him  a  good  church  library,  among  which 
were  all  the  prayer-books,  mls&als,  etc.  But  Williams  never  openly  attempted  to  teach 
as  a  Catholic  priest. 

t  Miss  Ursula  M.  Grignon,  of  Green  Bay,  furnishes  the  date  of  his  death — ^March  %^ 
1823.  ^  „  .^..  ^y  l^  C.  ^iv: 
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The  remaining  members  of  the  family  took  charge  of  the  estate; 
and  the  ensuing  fall,  they  relieved  Williams  of  any  charge  of  the 
sawmill,  he  having  had  cut  at  it  during  the  spring,  about  twelve 
million  feet  of  boards. 

Louis  Grignon  appeared  to  be  the  next  in  influence  of  the  family, 
though  the  brother  Augustin,  who  resided  at  Grand  Eaukalin,  may 
have  been  the  elder,  and,  as  afterwards  appeared,  from  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  the  better  fitted  for  a  leader.  Amable  had  fixed  his 
abode  on  the  Wisconsin;  Louis  had  established  himself  on  a  point 
on  the  east  side  of  the  River,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
fort,  where  he  had  built  himself  a  good  house,  and  a  warehouse  at 
the  river.  He  was  of  an  inquiring  disposition,  liberal  in  his  views, 
and  fostered  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  educational  endeavors  for 
himself,  his  family  and  neighbors.  It  was  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, assisted  by  Judge  Lawe,  that  the  first  school-house  was  erected 
at  the  Bay;  and  subsequently  the  second  one  also,  which  was  built 
near  his  house,  aided  by  Lewis  Bouse.  These  two  served  for  many 
years  as  the  only  school-houses  in  the  settlement,  and  at  which 
most  of  the  youth  of  that  day  commenced  their  acquisition  of  the 
English  language;  and  for  which  they  were  indebted  in  a  good  de- 
gree, to  the  liberal  views  of  Louis  Grignon*.  On  the  advent  of  the 
American  population  at  Green  Bay,  Mr.  Grignon  saw  the  impor- 
tance of  himself,  his  people  and  children,  acquiring  the  English 
tongue;  and  he  forthwith  acted,  by  taking  measures  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  secure  it. 

When  the  courts  came  to  be  established,  as  was  the  United  States 
district  court,  under  Judge  Doty,  in  1824,  Mr.  Grignon  endeavored 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  English  law  and  court  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  he  succeeded  to  a  good  extent.  He  was  chosen 
to  several  important  civil  trusts,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  coroner, 
etc.,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  intelligence  and  credit. 
His  efforts  in  the  direction  of  education,  secured  it  for  his  children, 
leaving  them  among  the  most  worthy  and  intelligent  of  that  class- 
at  the  Bay.* 

Augustin  Grignon,  living  at  Grand  Kaukalin,  was  less  at  the 
Bay;  and  speaking  but  little  English,  though  understanding  and 
reading  it  quite  well,  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  limited.    About 


•  BlB  death  occurred,  as  stated  by  his  daughter,  Miss  U.  M.  Grignon,  August  14.  1839. 

L    C.   D. 
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the  year  1830,  he  built  and  established  himself  at  the  Grand  Butte 
des  Morts,  leaving  his  place  at  the  Kaukalin  to  the  care  of  his  sons. 
His  chief  attention  was  given  to  Indian  trade,  although  he  opened 
a  good  farm  at  the  Grand  Butte,  as  he  had  previously  done  at  the 
Kaukalin.  His  education  in  the  mercantile  line,  at  least  that  per- 
taining to  the  trade  of  the  country,  had  been  thorough;  and  he 
was  noted  for  his  penetration  and  excellent  judgment,  and  for  his 
suavity  with  all.  The  natives  held  him  in  the  utmost  reverence;  in 
fact  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  trade  who  could  ever  cope  in  the 
least  with  John  Lawe  in  influence  with  the  Indians.  Spending 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Indian  country,  and  speaking  but  little  of 
the  English  language,  he  had  but  slight  connection  with  civil  life, 
held  few  public  offices;  but  he  was  regarded  with  much  respect,  as 
well  by  his  own  people,  as  the  Americans  and  gentlemen  of  the 
army.  He  was  always  to  be  met  at  social  gatherings  of  the  higher 
order,  .an  honored  guest.  Although  not  taking  the  same  active 
measures  with  his  brother  Louis,  in  educational  matters,  he  failed 
not  to  perceive  their  importance,  and  took  good  care  to  secure  them 
ijo  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  country,  for  his  children. 

Augustin  Grignon  was  noted  for  his  almost  princely  hospitality. 
No  man,  woman  or  child  ever  met  a  frown  at  his  door,  or  went 
hungry  away.  His  home  was  indeed  one  to  the  weary  wayfarer; 
and  we  would  invariably  say,  **only  let  us  reach  Augustin 's  before 
dark,  and  we  shall  be  happy" — and  so  indeed  we  were.  His  house 
was  often  crowded  at  night  with  travelers  to  the  great  inconven- 
ience of  himself  and  family;  but  the  cordial  welcome,  the  bland 
smile  and  the  bountiful  good  cheer,  never  failed,  and  all  without 
fee  or  reward,  except  that  rich  one  felt  by  every  good  man  con- 
scious of  a  generous  acticm.  His  death  occurred  in  1860,  at  the 
good  old  age  of  eighty  years. 

Of  all  men  of  French  origin  at  the  Bay  when  I  arrived  there, 
Judge  James  Porlier  stood  foremost.  He  was  known  as  judge  of 
probate,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Cass; 
and  it  was  understood  that  several  places  of  trust  had  previously 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  British  authority,  such  as  justice  of 
the  peace,  lieutenant  in  the  militia,  etc.  Mr.  Porlier  was  a  man 
of  education,  in  the  enlarged  sense,  and  the  only  one  of  all  the  Cana- 
dians, I  believe,  who  could  lay  claim  to  that  distinction,  having 
been  educated  at  Montreal.     He  was  well  bom,  of  the  Prenq 


^S'gT^ 
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bility,  and  received  corresponding  advantages  in  his  youth.  A  very 
few  moments  in  his  company,  assured  you  of  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  culture  and  fine  tastes.  His  possession  of  these  qualities  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  On  his  appearance  in  the  social  circle — and 
none,  either  French  or  American,  was  considered  complete  without 
him — all  mirth  and  impertinence  subsided,  and  the  company — ^the 
highest  in  it — deferred  to,  and  awarded  him  the  post  of  honor.  He 
was  very  gentle  in  his  manners;  and,  in  conversation,  remarkable 
for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  language;  and  not  less  so,  for 
the  high  moral  tone  of  his  sentiments.  The  respect  awarded  him 
by  his  French  neighbors  was  universal  and  sincere.  He  commanded 
the  same  admiration  from  the  American  citizens,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
men of  the  army,  all  of  whom  tendered  Judge  Porlier  every  evidence 
of  esteem  and  respect. 

Not  his  superior  intelligence  and  high  bearing  as  a  gentleman 
alone,  gave  him  such  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people;  but  his 
goodness  of  heart,  and  readiness  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  do  good  to  all,  shone  out,  without  effort,  and  seemingly 
without  his  knowing  it  himself.  He  was  looked  up  to  by  his 
neighbors  for  counsel,  and  for  assistance,  not  only  in  the  common 
business  of  the  settlement,  but  more  especially  in  every  case  of  diffi- 
culty, trouble  or  disagreement  among  men;  and,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  I  believe,  that  his  advice  was  very  seldom  indeed  disregarded. 
For  the  thousand  and  one  instances  of  perfecting  bargain^,  drawing 
instruments  of  writing,  etc.,  between  men,  resort  was  always  had  to 
Judge  Porlier;  and  the  records  of  business  papers  of  that  day,  are 
mostly  in  his^  hand- writing ;  and  save  in  a  few  rare  exceptional 
cases,  all  these  services  were  performed  without  fee,  or  expectaticm 
of  reward.  Then,  too,  the  public  imposed  on  him — always  without 
his  seeking,  and  contrary  to  his  wishes — sundry  official  trusts,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  singular  zeal  and  fidelity. 
These  occupations  consumed  much  time;  yet  amidst  them  all,  he 
managed  to  administer  his  own  affairs,  with  ability  and  success. 
He  was  suitably  impressed  with  the  importance  of  education,  both 
for  the  public  and  himself;  and  which  he  did  not  fail  to  provide  for 
his  children,  sending  them  to  Montreal  for  its  completion. 

Judge  Porlier  maintained  his  enviable  reputation  through  a 
long  and  busy  life;  he  lived  beloved  by  all,  and  died  universally  la- 
mented, leaving  the  impress  of  his  character,  his  polish  and  suavity  in 
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particular,  deeply  engraven  on  the  population  of  Green  Bay.  Dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen,  who  have  visited  Green  Bay,  have  remarked 
the  purity  with  which  the  French  language  was  spoken  there,  as 
compared  with  the  Canadas;  and  this  must,  in  a  good  degree,  be 
credited  to  the  teachings  and  manners  of  Judge  Porlier.* 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  trade  and  business  in  general,  no 
man  had  influence  at  his  time  equal  to  John  Lawe,  and  no  man  ex- 
ercised it  less  offensively.  When  I  arrived,  he  had  been  in  the 
country  nearly  thirty  years,  having  come  out  from  Canada  in  hia 
boyhood,  with  an  uncle  named  Jacob  Franks.  This  Mr.  Franks 
engaged  vigorously  in  business  at  the  Bay  for  some  years,  but 
finally  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,t  concluded  to  re- 
turn to  Montreal,  which  he  did,  leaving  Mr.  Lawe  his  successor  in 
business,  and  to  whom  he  turned  over  his  property,  receiving  from 
Lawe,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate  in  Montreal  in 
exchange  for  the  property  at  the  Bay;  in  which  transaction  Franks 
had  the  lion's  share.  Lawe  by  this  time  had  come  to  be  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  Indian  trade. 

There  was  always  a  sharp  rivalry  for  this  trade  between  Lawe 
and  the  Grignons;  and,  although  Lawe,  without  any  ajssociate  in 
business,  had  to  compete  with  that  family,  all  inter-married  with 
the  natives,  yet  he  held  his  own,  maintaining  his  equality,  if  not 
supremacy,  to  the  last.  He  had  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  west 
shore  of  Green  Bay,  and  thence  to  Lake  Shawano  and  Wolf  River. 
The  Indians  regarded  him  with  paternal  affection;  no  persua- 
sion of  any  person  whatever,  could  shake  their  confidence  in,  or 
alienate  them  from  him.  They  took  their  credits  in  the  fall  for 
their  hunts;  and,  in  the  spring,  their  peltries,  game,  sugar,  what- 
ever they  accumulated,  much  or  little,  was  faithfully  brought  in 
and  laid  at  his  feet.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Lawe  was  cap- 
able of  taking,  or  allowing  his  retainers  to  take  advantage  of  the 


•  Porller  was  a  native  of  Montreal,  where  he  was  born  ]n  1765.  His  first  visit  to 
Mackinaw  was  in  1783,  as  he  related  to  Schoolcraft,  and  recorded  by  the  latter  In  his 
Thirty  Tears  toith  the  Indian  Trihea.  In  1791,  he  permanently  established  himself  at 
Green  Bay,  whwe  he  died  July  12th,  1839.  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  L.  C.  D. 

t  July  23,  1805.  Jacob  Franks  deeded  to  John  Lawe  a  tract  of  about  four  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  Mr.  Pranks  first  improved  in  1792,  situated  on  Devil  River,  about 
four  miles  from  Fox  River,  and  on  which  tract  a  saw  and  grist-mill  were  being  built 
the  time  of  the  conveyance,  in  1805.  These  facts  may  be  found  In  the  American  State 
Papers,  Land  Claims,  Vol.  IV..  711,  712^  714;  and  may  possibly  Indicate  an  earlier 
date  of  Mr.  Franks  leaving  Green  Bay  than  Mr.  Grlgnon  In  his  memoir,  and  Gen. 
EHii,  in  this  sketch,  had  supposed.  L.  C.  D. 
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simplicity  of  these  natives,  in  his  exchange  of  wares;  far  from  it 
There  has  been  great  misapprehension  of  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing Indian  trade  in  this  particular;  it  having  been  supposed  that 
the  traders  took  what  they  pleased,  and  kept  no  account  with  the 
natives. '  This  in  general  is  a  great  mistake — at  least  with  traders 
of  any  character.  As  to  Judge  Lawe's  practice,  the  Indians  oa 
taking  his  credit  in  the  fall,  high  or  low — each  individual — ^had  an 
account,  bona  fide,  opened  with  him  on  his  books,  just  as  formal  and 
precise  in  all  respects  as  in  case  of  the  sharpest  white  man,  in 
which  he  was  debited  his  blanket,  stroud,  calico,  powder,  shot, 
thread,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  flints,  as  carefully  as  possible.  And  on 
his  appearance  in  the  spring  with  his  peltries,  he  was  duly  credited 
with  payment,  not  in  the  gross  or  by  the  lump,  but  every  skin  was 
counted,  separating  the  prime  from  the  poor — ^the  otter,  the  mink, 
muskrats,  fishers,  bear,  deer,  etc.,  from  each  other,  with  exactness, 
with  different  prices,  according  to  value,  and  the  whole  set  down  in 
detail,  so  that  at  the  summing  up,  the  Indian  knew  exactly  how 
his  account  stood,  and  could  judge  for  himself  of  the  fairness  or 
otherwise  of  the  transaction.  Other  traders  probably  did  the  same; 
at  least  they  professed  to.  But  certain  it  is,  that  Judge  Lawe  en- 
joyed and  retained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  Indian  customers. 

The  Indian  trade,  if  it  was  profitable,  had  its  drawbacks  as  well ; 
especially  was  it  so  in  Judge  Lawe's  case;  for  every  winter,  at  least 
once,  regularly,  large  numbers  of  the  old,  decrepit,  and  poor, 
among  the  Indians  would  come  in.  Their  chief  resort  was  to 
Lawe,  and  he  had  no  escape  from  dealing  out  rations  till  they  weij« 
comfortably  fed.  This  was  no  small  expense  annually,  and  so  much 
deducted  from  the  profits. 

If  John  Lawe's  character  for  charity  to  the  natives  became  a  **  by- 
word," it  was  scarcely  less  so  as  to  the  poor  and  destitute  among 
the  whites  and  half-breeds.  Was  there  a  wretched,  sick,  dying 
outcast,  you  would  be  sure  to  trace  him,  or  her,  or  them,  to  their 
last  refuge  in  the  house  of  John  Lawe;  nor  were  they  ever  ''sent 
empty  away."'  It  might  have  been  the  most  unworthy,  or  one  who 
had  requited  him  always  with  only  wrong  and  injury — ^it  made  no  dif- 
ference; in  him  they  only  found  charity,  forgiveness,  and  the  ten- 
derest  succor.  His  house  was  known  as  the  ** house  of  refuge;"  it 
was  never  empty.    Visit  it  when  you  pleased,  you  would  find  some, 
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many  or  few,  of  the  aged  sons  of  want  being  taken  in,  fed  and 
cared  for,  by  this  kind-hearted  Indian  trader.  Nor  did  he  let  his 
** right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand  did*'  in  this  behalf.  No 
greater  day  of  mourning  and  sorrow  occurred  to  the  destitute  poor 
of  Green  Bay,  than  that  in  which  John  Lawe  was  carried  to  his 
last  resting  place,  and  his  house,  that  house  of  refuge,  closed. 

It  was  not  alone  the  natives  or  the  poor  of  either  class,  who  ap- 
preciated John  Lawe;  the  well-to-do,  and  men  of  business,  knew 
his  worth  as  well.  He  was  chosen  to  most  important  trusts;  put 
forward  in  every  public  enterprise,  consulted  in  every  move- 
ment involving  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement,  and  never  failed 
of  meeting  public  expectation,  and  rendering  complete  satisfaction 
to  his  constituents ;  and  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  first  implacable 
enemy  was  never  seen. 

He  sought  to  live  in  much  retirement.  To  this  end  he  had 
picketed  in,  with  cedar  posts,  about  nine  feet  in  height,  sharpened 
at  the  upper  end,  about  five  acres  of  choice  ground,  in  the  front  of 
which  stood  his  house  and  store,  and  in  the  back  part  of  the  en- 
closure was  his  oflBce.  This  ground  he  had  gardened  in  a  very  suc- 
cessful manner;  his  friends  were  often  admitted  there.  Taking  me 
one  day  into  this  enclosure,  after  viewing  his  garden,  he  asked  me 
into  his  office,  where  I  witnessed  a  piece  of  his  clerical  talent,  with 
surprise  and  admiration.  His  clerk  had  been  engaged  some  days 
making  out  quarterly  returns  to  the  Mackinaw  Fur  Company;  he 
had  become  confused,  perplexed,  brought  to  a  stand-still,  not  being 
able  to  make  his  accounts  balance.  He  called  the  judge's  attenticm  . 
to  the  matter.  The  records  were  on  foolscap,  with  four  long  col- 
umns of  figures,  each  column  footed.  The  judge  took  one  of  them 
in  hand,  and  commenced  casting  up  the  figures;  in  which  he  did 
what  I  had  heard  of  as  among  the  possibilities,  but  which  I  had 
hardly  credited,  and  that  was,  to  carry  up  the  whole  score  of  fig- 
ures of  the  four  columns,  all  at  once;  and  that  much  faster  than  I 
could  one  of  them  alone.  In  the  first  footing  he  detected  an  error, 
and  caused  it  to  be  corrected;  and  in  ten  minutes  he  had  footed  as 
many  columns,  detecting  several  errors,  which,  when  corrected, 
made  the  balances  all  right. 

I  will  give  one  more  anecdote,  illustrative  of  his  endurance.  In 
1845,  I  made  the  annuity  payment  of  the  Menomonees,  at  Lake 
Poyagan,    amoimting    to    twenty-six    thousand    dollars    in    silver. 
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Lawe  was  on  the  ground  collecting  his  credits,  which  were  large. 
At  the  conclusion,  on  the  second  day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  was- 
sitting  in  his  tent,  on  his  wooden  chest,  containing  between  eight 
and  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  was  ordering  his  men  to  strike  the 
tent  and  leave  for  Green  Bay.  He  had  a  Mackinaw  boat  and  four 
men  with  his  equipage.  He  left  Poyagan  with  a  west  wind,  and 
under  full  sail,  went  down  the  lake.  Fox  River,  past  Oshkosh  inta 
Lake  Winnebago,  and  half  way  to  Neenah  before  dark.  He  pur- 
sued the  voyage  through  the  night,  which  was  a  dark  one,  sitting^ 
on  his  chest  of  specie,  running  the  rapids  between  the  Little  Butte 
and  Depere  before  morning.  It  must  have  been  a  fearful  ride,  and, 
for  one  of  his  years,  and  fatigue — he  had  not  slept  for  two  days  and 
nights — ^must  have  been  one  of  great  peril.  I  found  him  the  next 
day  at  his  house,  calm  as  a  summer  cloud,  not  dreaming  that  he 
had  done  anything  unusual,  or  worthy  of  remark. 

On  his  first  appearance  at  the  Bay,  his  figure  was  quite  slender, 
— he  could  span  his  waist  with  his  hands.  In  middle  life  he  was 
quite  portly,  weighed  over  three  hundred  pounds.  He  was  strictly 
moral  in  his  habits,  chaste  in  conversation,  abstemious  in  appetite; 
his  example  was  worthy  of  imitation.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
English  Episcopal  church,  though,  since  his  death,  some  of  his 
Catholic  friends  erroneously  claim  that  he  held  their  faith.  He  has 
left  a  name  and  fame  which  shall  bloom  perennial,  so  long  as  Green 
Bay  shall  be  known,  and  the  memory  of  her  worthy  founders  be 
held  in  remembrance.* 

Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  was  not  only  among  the  earliest  of  American 
settlers  in  Wisconson,  having  located  and  commenced  business  a\ 
Green  Bay  in  1817,  but  was  in  public  life,  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other, from  that  day  on  till  his  death  in  1833. 

He  had  the  unreserved  confidence  of  Governor  Cass,  who  appointed 
him  in  1820,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Brown  County — at  that  time 
a  most  important  trust — a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years, 
and  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  marked  ability,  and 
eminent  satisfaction  to  the  citizens  of  the  county.    Very  soon  after 


•  John  Lawe  was  born  In  York,  England,  in  17S0 ;  hU  father  having  been  a  capta'n 
In  the  English  army,  and  his  mother  a  Jewess  lady,  a  sister  of  Jacob  Franks,  a  pioneer 
settler  at  Green  Bay.  Franks  went  there  as  early  as  1792,  as  a  clerk  in  the  trading 
etsabllshment  of  Ogllvle.  Gillespie  &  Co..  of  Mackinaw,  who  had  a  store  at  the  Bay; 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1797,  Franks  went  to  Canada  and  obtained  a  stock  of  goodi, 
with  which  to  commence  trading  on  his  own  account  at  Green  Bay.  bringing  out  hit 
yonng  nephew,  John  Lawe,  with  him.  Mr.  Lawe  became  a  successful  clerk  and  trader, 
«Tentiiall7  succeeding  his  nncle,  and  served  the  people  in  many  public  capacities.  He 
died  at  Green  Bay,  Feb.  11th,  1846,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.         L.  C.  D. 
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his  arrival  at  the  Bay,  he  received  the  appointment  of  poBtmaster, 
which  position  he  held  for  a  long  period,  with  equal  credit  to  him- 
self and  the  appointing  power.  For  several  years  after  his  settling 
at  Green  Bay,  there  were  large  military  garrisons  at  Camp  Smith 
and  Fort  Howard,  the  officers  of  which  held  Mr.  Irwin  in  the  hi^* 
est  esteem,  ever  extending  to  him  entire  confidence,  and  ranking 
him  first  among  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

A  man  of  a  plain  English  education  only,  he  nevertheless  ex- 
hibited extensive  information  on  general  subjects,  and  especially  on 
our  American  system  of  government.  He  was  »  close  student, 
reading  much  in  works  of  jurisprudence;  few  of  the  legal  profession 
even,  read  with  equal  care,  or  mastered  the  ethics  of  Blackstone  as 
he  did.  Having  the  entire  confidence  of  his  neighbors,  his  advice 
was  ever  sought  on  questions  of  difference;  and  at  that  early  day, 
before  higher  courts  were  established,  he  was  made  an  umpire  in 
all  neighborhood  contests,  by  which  hundreds  of  questions  were 
compromised  through  his  advice.  His  decisions  were  always  final 
— ^no  one  ever  thought  of  appealing  from  them.  Of  most  felicitous, 
engaging  and  courteous  manners,  every  one  was  his  friend;  which 
gave  him  almost  unbounded  infiuence  with  men  of  all  grades  and 
parties. 

Always  mindful  of  tKe  best  interests  of  his  new  home  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  he  was  foremost  in  all  public  enterprises.  The 
early  history  of  Brown  County  is  marked  by  his  acts  of  public  spirit, 
in  the  many  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  settlement — such 
as  roads,  schools,  and  religious  instruction  and  institutions. 

On  the  first  organization  of  Michigan  with  a  legislative  council 
in  1823,  he  was  chosen  with  one  consent  to  represent  the  Upper 
District  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  he  continued  to  do  till  he 
resigned  his  trust  in  1830.  When  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out 
in  1832,  no  little  alarm  was  felt  among  the  inhabitants  of  Brown 
County.  Mr.  Irwin  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  a  vol- 
unteer company  for  defense  of  the  country;  and  received  a  Cap- 
tain's commission  from  Gtovemor  Cass.  Other  parties  were  am- 
bitious of  taking  the  lead,  and  going  to  the  front  in  command  of 
the  company.  These  rivalries  were  likely  to  create  heat,  and  per- 
haps division  in  the  ranks;  and  Mr.  Irwin,  regarding  harmony  and 
good  feeling  paramount  to  his  individual  distinction,  gracefully 
yielded  the  preference  to  others,  and  retired  from  the  command.  qqIc 
17  ^■^^"■^""^'    '       ^ 
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As  in  the  case  just  named,  so  in  other  departments  of  life,  and 
especially  those  of  a  political  nature,  Mr.  Irwin  was  not  without 
rivals  for  public  favor;  in  some  cases,  competition  begat  heated 
controversies,  in  all  which  he  was  remarkable  for  entire  retention 
of  good  temper,  fair,  open  dealing  with  his  adversary,  and  never 
foi^etting  the  high  bearing  and  amenities  of  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  not  only  a  good  citizen,  honored  and  esteemed  by 
his  neighbors;  but  he  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  ''good 
man,"  who  lived  in  the  daily  exercise  of  Christian  charity  and  good 
works;  and  though  not  a  member  of  any  church,  yet  those  who 
knew  him  best,  regarded  him  as  a  true  Christian,  not  only  holding 
to,  but  practising  the  Christian  faith,  with  full  intent,  at  no  distant 
time,  of  bearing  personal  testimony  to  his  belief,  by  an  open  pro- 
fession before  the  world. 

Honored  with  the  appointment  of  Indian  agent,  in  1833,  he  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  station  at  Port  Winnebago;  and  although 
in  delicate  health,  proceeded  at  once  with  the  highest  enthusiasm, 
in  an  endeavor  to  soften  the  manners  and  meliorate  the  condition 
of  what  was  then  the  fiercest  of  all  our  savage  tribes,  the  Winne- 
bagoes.  Having  a  relapse  of  a  severe  illness  of  a  few  m(mths  pre- 
vious, he  declined  rapidly.  Though  but  a  short  time  resident  of 
that  post,  his  engaging  manners  and  natural  sweetness  of  temper, 
brought  around  him  many  friends,  who  ministered  to  him  in  kind- 
ness, alleviating  as  far  as  possible  his  sufferings.  He  yielded  his 
breath  on  the  ninth  of  July,  1833.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in 
love  and  charity  with  all,  and  an  unfailing  exercise  of  that  faith 
which  perceives  **the  silver  lining  behind  the  cloud,"  and  recog- 
nizes a  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  was  summoned  from  his 
labors  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Hannah  Irwin,  survives,  living  in  good 
health,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  Mitchell,  at  Green  Bay. 

The  following  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Irwin,  which  appeared  in 
the  Green  Bay  Intelligencer,  of  December  eleventh,  1833,  was 
written  by  the  Eev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  who  had  for  several  years, 
maintained  close  personal  relations  with  him: 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Greensburg,*  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  December  twenty-fourth,  1797.  During  the  late 
war,  two  thousand  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  offered  their  services  to  the 

•HlB  widow.  Mrs.  Hannah  Irwin,  of  Green  Bay.  states  ttafeij^f^j^i^  ^€)©SKI»^<^ 
Pennsylvania,  before  the  remoyal  of  bis  parents  to  Greensburg.  lT.cS.  i>. 
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IPresideut  of  the  United  States,  who  having  been  accepted  proceeded  to  the 
frontier.  Mr.  Irwin,  though  then  young,  was  one  of  this  number.  This- 
devotion  to  his  country  was  further  shown  by  his  association  with  those* 
who  volunteered  to  cross  the  Niagara  River,  and  he  was  actually  in  the* 
boat  when  the  order  to  return  was  received. 

In  1816,  he  removed  to  Detroit,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Green  Bay;, 
where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  While  settled  at  that  place,  he 
WAR  corami.s8ioiied  to  act  in  numerous  public  capacities.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  four  Legislative  Councils  of  the  Territory;  being  one  of  the  two 
members  chosen  to  represent  the  Northern  counties  of  Michigan,  whose 
views  and  feelings  he  faithfully  expressed,  and  whose  interests  he  ever  duly 
advocated.  He  spoke  frequently  on  the  various  matters  of  private  and 
public  interest  submitted  to  the  body;  and  always  with  a  full  understand^ 
ing  of  the  subject,  discussing  their  merits  with  unstudied  ease  of  manner , 
and  a  ready  selection  of  the  most  approved  language.  His  resignation  as  a^ 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  tendered  to  the  Governor  of  Michigan,. 
September  twelfth,  1830,  in  consequence  of  the  impracticability  of  leaving 
his  business  at  the  season  of  the  year  to  which  the  Council  stood  adjourned. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1831,  being  at  Washington,  he  was  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  aid  In  the  negotiation  about  to  be  commenced  by  Gov. 
Porter  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  between  the  Menomonee  and  New 
York  Indians. 

In  September,  1832,  he  was  attacked  with  bilious  fever  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  During  the  following  winter,  he  suf- 
fered continually  from  debility  and  general  derangement  of  his  system.. 
Having  received  an  appointment  under  the  Indian  Department  at  Fort  Wiur 
nebago,  he  proceeded  to  that  station  in  the  latter  part  of  June;  and  on  the 
first  of  July,  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  new  office  conferred  upon  him.. 
On  the  next  day  he  was  visited  with  a  disease  with  which  he  had  been  for- 
several  months  more  or  less  afflicted,  and  which,  though  he  was  sometimes- 
encouraged  with  the  hope  of  its  being  under  the  control  of  medicine,  ter» 
minated  fatally  on  the  ninth  of  July,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 

AS  a  personal  friend  of  Governor  Cass,  no  ordinary  judge  of  merit,  we- 
may  well  presume  that  Mr.  Irwin  possessed  qualities  entitling  him  to  respect 
and  regard.  In  domestic  and  private  life,  his  character  appeared  to  great 
advantage.  He  was  uniformly  cheerful,  gentle,  and  unassuming  among  his 
friends;  and  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  manifestation  of  those  temi)ers,. 
rendered  his  household  purely  a  happy  one. 

Alexander  J.  Irwin,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  of  March,  1799.  Early  in  the  pres- 
ent century  the  family  moved  west,  eventually  locating  at  Detroit^ 
where  they  resided  several  years.  The  father,  Robert  Irwin,  Sen.,  was 
a  master-builder  of  a  high  order  for  that  day,  having  made  draughts- 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  many  first-class  buildings  at  De- 
troit and  other  towns  in  that  region.* 


•Major  Robert  Irwin,  Sr.,  wa«  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  by  bit 
parents  in  1774,  when  but  three  months  old.  lie  was  reared  to  years  of  manhood  in  Balti- 
more, when  he  moved  to  Carlisle,  IVnn..  where  be  married  and  continued  to  reside  until 
sometime  aftor  the  birth  of  his  two  oldest  sons,  Robert  and  Alexander.    His  next  removai 
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Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  the  family,  came  to  Green  Bay- 
in  1820;  the  father,  with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  except 
Alexander,  followed  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  and  Alexander  the 
next  year,  1823. 

The  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Alexander,  went  into  a  co-part- 
nership in  business  at  Shanty  Town,  where  Robert  at  first  located, 
and  had  built  a  comfortable  dwelling,  store,  and  other  out-houses. 
A  general  variety  store  constituted  their  chief  business.  The  elder 
brother,  having  been  appointed  postmaster  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  was  chiefly  occupied  with  duties  appertaining  to  those 
trusts,  leaving  almost  the  entire  charge  of  the  mercantile  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who,  then  a  young  man  about  three  and 
twenty,  gave  evidence  of  marked  talent  and  capacity  for  the  place. 

At  that  day,  there  was  not  only  the  ordinary  trade  of  a  frontier 
town,  but  there  being  a  large  garrison  of  United  States  troops  sta- 
tioned at  the  Bay,  quite  an  extensive  business  grew  out  of  con- 
tracts let  by  the  commissary's  and  quartermaster's  departments  of 
the  garrison,  for  supplies  of  various  kinds,  transportation,  etc.,  etc. 
These  contracts  were  competed  for  by  the  citizen  traders,  the  Irwins 
were  generally  the  successful  competitors,  and  Mons.  Aleck, 
as  he  was  called,  was  always  regarded  as  the  skillful  manager  in 
their  firm.  In  this  behalf,  the  Irwins,  and  especially  Alexander, 
became  favorably  known  to  the  commanding  and  other  oflScers  of 
the  garrison,  who  reposed  entire  confidence  in  their  integrity  and 
fair  dealing,  and  treated  them  with  respect  and  esteem. 

Alexander  J.  Irwin  was  always  immersed  in  business.  It  seemed 
his  natural  element,  as,  **to  the  manor  bom,"  yet,  of  the  most  gen- 
ial temper,  and  overflowing  good  humor,  he  always  could  find  time 
for  the  most  spirited  amusements;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  no 
one  ever  saw  him  with  a  lowering  countenance,  or  a  frown  on  his 
face.     This  overflowing  good  humor  made  him  a  favorite  with  all 


was  to  Greeosburg,  in  the  western  part  of  that  State  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 
of  1812,  he  entered  the  service  as  a  lieutenant,  and  was  made  adjutant  ot  his  r^- 
ment;  he  was  appointed  assistant  commissary  In  May,  1813,  serving  until  disbanded 
in  June,  1821.  His  services,  while  connected  with  the  army,  were  principally  between 
Buffalo  and  Erie,  and  finally  at  Detroit,  where  he  eventually  removed  his  family,  and 
between  1816  and  1821,  while  supplying  clothing  in  the  commissary  department,  he 
visited  Green  Bay  several  times,  and  removed  there  in  1822.  During  his  earlier  yean 
there,  he  held  a  number  of  offices  of  honor  and  respons'Ibllity,  and  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pollett  in  July,  1851,  aged  seventy-seven  years, 
his  companion  having  some  years  previously  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  He  out- 
lived his  three  sons;  and  of  his  four  daughters,  three  still  survive — Mrs.  Wm.  Dick- 
inson, aged  seventy*;  Mrs.  J.  V.  Suydam,  aged  sixty-seven;  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Follett, 
aged  sixty-one;  and  also  the  widows  of  his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Alexander  J.  Irwin, 
aged  respectively  seventy-four  and  sixty-seven  years.  They  all  live  around  the  old 
homestead  at  Green  Bay,  among  the  oldest  and  worthiest  American  residents  of  Wis- 
consin, ^a  ..-..-  ..y    ^-^  ^  J^^    Q^    D, 
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people,  young  and  old;  the  former  could  never  do  without  him — 
and  no  gathering  of  which  there  were  an  abundance  at  that  day  in 
good  old  Green  Bay,  was  at  all  complete  without  him.  **Ah,  ha! 
there  comes  Aleck;  now  we  shall  have  some  music."  No  man  could 
keep  a  room  full  of  people,  simple  or  gentle,  young  or  old,  in  a  roar 
of  laughter,  as  long  as  he,  and  no  one  could  do  it  as  happily,  with- 
out offending,  or  leaving  a  sting  behind,  equal  to  him. 

About  the  year  1826,  he  married  Miss  Frances  Smith,  niece  of 
Captain  Smith  of  the  army,  a  young  lady  of  sense  and  good  taste, 
who  made  him  a  most  excellent  wife;  but  the  young  people  would 
by  no  means  allow  him,  on  this  account,  to  withdraw  from  their 
circle;  no,  no,  Mons.  Aleck  could  not  be  spared.  So  both  he  and 
his  wife  continued  with  the  young  people;  and  I  cannot  say  when 
they  ever  withdrew  from  those  associations — I  believe  never. 

Green  Bay  had  a  rather  unenviable  notoriety  for  its  equivocal 
character  as  a  place  in  which  to  rear  young  men ;  several  have  made 
shipwreck  of  person  and  morals.  Mr.  Irwin  passed  his  youth  there, 
growing  to  manhood  and  even  old  age,  escaping  these  dangers,  and 
coming  out  a  good  citizen,  a  fit  exemplar  for  future  generations. 
At  an  early  time  of  life  he  admitted  to  his  mind  serious  thoughts; 
and,  after  mature  examination,  accepted  the  creed,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  serving  for  many 
years  as  a  warden,  and  continuing  an  honored  member  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Public  confidence  in  him  as  a  man  is  abundantly  attested  by  the 
number  and  importance  of  public  trusts  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life — as  those  of  clerk  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court;  his  election  as  member  of  the  house,  to  the  first  Terri- 
torial legislature  of  Wisconsin,  in  1836,  and  the  next  year  to  a  seat 
in  the  council,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1843,  when  his  pri- 
vate affairs  induced  him  to  resign  it;  his  appointment,  in  1845,  by 
the  president,  as  receiver  of  the  Green  Bay  land  office,  in  the  in- 
cumbency of  which  last,  he  died,  June  fourteenth,  1847.  These 
several  public  trusts  he  filled  with  ability  and  fidelity ;  and,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  in  them  all,  the  offices  sought  the  man,  rather 
than  the  man  the  office. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  he  was  perfect — without  faults — as  who 
can  boast  of  that?  yet  he  had  the  rare  felicity  of  having  but  few 
failings;  while  his  good  points,  his  excellencies,  w^rejdl  ibe  while 
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in  the  foreground — a  blessing  to  his  contemporaries,  and  an  hcmor 
to  his  name. 

When  such  as  he  was,  men  or  women,  are  removed  from  the  busy 
•scenes  of  life,  a  void  is  left  in  the  social  circle,  not  easily  to  be 
filled.  It  was  pre-eminently  so  in  his  case  at  Green  Bay.  The 
Advocate,  in  noticing  and  lamenting  his  death  at  the  time,  well  re- 
marked: **It  will  be  long  ere  his  friends  will  recover  from  the 
loss,  or  our  town  from  the  blow  which  has  been  given  to  her  buoy- 
ancy and  happiness.'*  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Irwin  adorns  the 
pioneer  gallery  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

N.  G.  Bean,  located  at  the  Bay  at  an  early  day — perhaps  about 
1817;  here  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  died  about 
1830.  His  memory  seems  to  be  ignored  by  the  historian.  He  was 
intemperate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  caste  and  respect;  where- 
fore he  seems  to  be  passed  by.  He  had,  however,  with  his  one  great 
fault,  many  good  traits;  and  was  too  closely  identified  with  public 
affairs  in  Green  Bay  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  1823,  in  which  oflRce  he  continued  till  his  deaths 
during  which  time,  about  eight  years,  he  decided  more  cases  than  all 
the  other  magistrates  put  together.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  was  a  dis- 
missed lieutenant  of  the  army;  doubtless  he  considered  himself  un- 
fortunate, probably  injured;  his  temper  became  soured,  and  made 
him  misanthropic,  aggravated  his  propensity  for  the  ardent,  and 
helped  to  accelerate  his  downward  career.*  Of  course  he  was  reti- 
x»ent,  unsociable,  often  to  moroseness;  yet  men  of  business  acknowl- 
edged the  general  correctness  of  his  decisions,  and  awarded  to  him 
the  most  unbending  integrity.  It  was  often  said.  Bean  drunk  or 
jsober,  would  do  justice,  though  the  heavens  should  fall.  Some  fault 
was  found  with  the  locale  of  his  docket;  which  it  was  feared,  would 
be  lost,  and  the  rights  of  parties  go  with  it — ^it  was  kept  in  his  hat 
crown.  After  all,  no  one  ever  sought  in  vain  for  a  paper;  it  was 
always  speedily  produced  from  the  safe  receptacle — his  hat. 

In  all  his  troubles  and  the  neglect  of  the  more  fortunate,  Bean 
found  one  good  friend.  Judge  Lawe  saw  his  good  points,  extended 
to  him  his  friendship,  gave  him  an  asylum,  the  freedom  of  his  house, 


*  The  Dictionary  of  the  Army  does  not  show  that  he  was  dismissed  the  service. 
Nicholas  Oilman  Biean.  of  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed  an  ensiflrn  in  the  Twenty-first 
Infantry.  Oct.  1,  1813:  made  a  second  lieutenant  in  1814.  and  distln^nilRhed  himself 
at  Oaines'i  victory  at  Fort  Erie,  Aug.  15,  1814;  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  the 
followiUK  month  and  disbanded,  when  the  army  was  reduced  in  June,  1815.  He  very 
likely  followed  the  troops  to  Green  Bay,  perhaps  originally  connected  with  the  sutler's 
department.  ^a-^-.  -,  ^ I^^-D. 
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with  a  room,  bed,  and  board,  which  he  enjoyed  in  quiet  and  com- 
iort  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Had  he  been  a  little  less  sensitive,  and 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows  kindness  and  fairness,  he  would 
doubtless  have  proved,  not  only  a  useful  man — for  he  was  that  as 
it  was;  but  an  ornament  to  society,  and  enjoyed  life  equal  to  his 
peers.    As  it  was,  there  were  many  worse  men  than  N.  G.  Bean. 

Ebenezer  Childs,  like  Bean — they  were  great  cronies — loved  the 
flowing  bowl;  but  unlike  Bean,  he  did  not,  would  not,  give  way 
to  misanthropy.  He  was  determined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things,  and  to  enjoy  life;  and  while  deserving  the  frowns  of  society 
far  more  than  Bean,  he  nevertheless  would  allow  no  man  to  despise 
him,  or  treat  him  with  neglect.  With  not  a  tithe  of  Bean's  ac- 
quired or  natural  ability,  he  yet,  by  pure  assurance,  impudence  and 
push,  managed  to  make  a  figure  in  life;  while  for  want  of  them, 
Bean,  with  real  merit  at  bottom,  but  undisclosed,  sank  into  ob- 
scurity. Childs  pushed  himself  into  undeserved  positions  of  trust, 
honor  and  profit;  was  first  sheriff  of  Brown  County,  coroner,  then 
agent  for  heavy  contractors,  entrusted  with  large  financial  trans- 
actions; was  elected  to  the  Territorial  legislature;  in  short,  ran  a 
career  of  considerable  popularity;  and  could  he  have  shaken  oflf  the 
hydra  that  was  devouring  him,  might  have  been  one  of  our  most 
honored  pioneers.  His  last  efforts  were  at  La  Crosse,  where  he 
amassed  some  property. 

There  was  a  mischievous  pastime  which  he  never  could  forego — that 
was,  to  have  his  joke.  No  matter  what  the  consequence  might  be  to 
himself,  to  friend  or  foe,  he  would  never  be  cheated  out  of  it.  A  case 
in  point:  In  1841-42,  he  had  been  elected  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
legislative  council;  and  as  part  of  his  duties,  had  the  police  of  the 
rooms,  attendance  on  fires,  etc.  The  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle  was 
chaplain  of  the  council  that  session,  and  was  accustomed  to 
hold  service  and  preach  in  the  Council  Room  on  Sunday  mornings. 
On  one  of  these,  as  the  people  were  assembling,  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle  in 
his  seat,  Major  Rountree,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  a  great 
respecter  of  religion — one  of  the  gravest  of  the  grave — came  in, 
and  was  standing  in  front  of  the  open  fire-place — his  hands 
spread  out  for  warmth.  Mischief  was  depicted  on  Childs'  face.  The 
Major  had  on  his  swallow-tailed  coat,  the  comer  of  his  large 
bandana  peering  out  of  the  skirt  pocket.  Childs,  under  pretense 
of  sweeping  the  hearth,  stepped  up  behind  Major  Rountree,  and. 
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unobserved  by  him,  dropped  a  greasy  pack  of  cards  into  his  pocket 
on  top  of  his  handkerchief.  Mr.  Cadle's  face  blazed  scarlet;  and, 
in  a  moment  or  two,  the  major  put  his  hand  to  his  bandana,  drew 
it  out  of  his  pocket,  when  the  cards  came  fluttering  down,  spread- 
ing over  the  hearth.  Childs  rushed  up  in  great  surprise,  gathered 
the  cards,  and  swept  them  into  the  fire.  The  expression  of  Major 
Rountree's  countenance,  turned  on  Childs,  was  admonitory. 

The  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the  journal  was  read  in  the 
council.  Major  Rountree,  with  the  greatest  coobiess,  offered  a  reso- 
lution dispensing  with  the  further  services  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Childs, 
as  sergeant-at-arms  and  fireman  in  the  council.  Childs  sprang  to 
the  side  of  a  member,  his  friend,  who  whispered  a  word  to  Major 
Rountree,  and  the  resolution  was  laid  over  till  the  next  day;  when 
this  friend  solicited  for  Childs  leave  to  make  an  explanation.  This 
was  granted,  the  explanation  consisting  in  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  wrong-doing,  and  humbly  asking  pardon  of  Major 
Rountree  and  of  the  council;  which,  being  granted,  the  resolution 
was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Ebenezer  Childs  certainly  had  some  good  traits.  No  man  could 
be  more  true  to  his  friends,  or  more  generous  to  the  needy.  He 
would  disrobe  himself  of  his  last  coat  and  give  it  to  a  freezing  In- 
dian, in  the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
but  he  gave  away  outright  in  objects  of  charity,  to  the  destitute  and 
suffering,  more  of  his  goods,  money  and  property,  than  he  con- 
sumed on  himself.  Had  he  possessed  a  liberal  education,  and  es- 
caped the  fascination  of  the  bowl,  he  might  have  been  a  bright  or- 
nament to  our  common  nature:  as  he  was,  let  us  admire  the  better 
traits  of  his  character  and  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  his 
weaknesses — foibles,  similar  to  which,  many  a  greater  intellect  has 
succumbed,  and  gone  eut  in  darkness  forever.* 

Lieutenant  Morgan,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  army  in  1821,  and  located  in  the  country,  attempting  a 
livelihood  by  Indian  trade.      I  learn  very  little  of  him  except  his 


*Col.  Chlldff*  "Recollections  of  Wisconsin,**  pablisbed  in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the 
SocIety*8  OolleoHoim,  show  that  he  was  born  in  Barre,  Worcester  Co..  Mass..  April  Sd, 
1797,  and  arrived  at  Green  Bay,  May  9th,  1820.  He  died  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
December  15th,   1864. 

In  an  obltnary  notice  of  him,  the  La  Crosse  Democrat  said:  Col.  Childs  had  been 
a  resident  of  Wisconsin  over  forty-four  years,  had  surveyed  a  large  portion  of  thm 
eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  State  many  years  ago;  and  had  held  Territorial  and 
State  offices,  and  filled  them  with  credit  and  honor.  Over  thirteen  years  ago  he  came 
to  LtL  Crosse  and  settled,  residing  here  ever  since  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
generous,  and  always  willing  to  help*  those  in  distress.  For  two  years  past  he  hatf 
been  confined  to  his  house,  and  most  of  the  last  year  to  his  bed,  at  times  brigfatenlnff 
up,  but  generally  unconscious.  L.  C.  D. 
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melancholy  death.  He  was  in  person  one  of  the  finest  appearing 
yoimg  men  in  the  place — tall,  well  formed,  graceful  in  motion,  with 
a  fine,  open  coimtenance,  and  every  way  engaging  in  manner.  He 
had  associated  with  him  in  trade  a  man  named  Webster.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1824,  Morgan  and  Webster  had  procured  a  pony  and  train — ^a 
sort  of  Canadian  sled — for  the  purpose  of  making  a  trip  to  the 
fishing-grounds  for  a  supply  of  provisions — ^trout  and  sturgeon. 
This  was  a  very  common  practice,  and  ordinarily  not  thought  to 
involve  any  diflRculty  or  danger.  It  chanced  that  they  set  oflE 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  moderate  weather,  but 
just  as  a  northeast  snow-storm  was  coming  on,  which  when  coming 
up  the  Bay,  were  frequently  quite  severe.  By  that  time  they  had 
got  out  quite  a  distance  into  the  open  Bay;  the  storm  had  become 
heavy,  and  a  strong  wind  had  arisen.  Soon  they  were  imable  to  see 
land;  there  was  no  track,  and  they  could  only  keep  their  course  by 
observing  that  of  the  wind — comparing  it  with  what  it  was  when 
they  set  out.  In  this  way  they  kept  on  till  near  night,  when  hav- 
ing lost  their  reckoning,  they  attempted  to  reaeh  land. 

After  some  hours,  the  snow  becoming  deep  and  their  horse  giv- 
ing out,  at  midnight,  they  considered  themselves  lost.  They 
stopped,  detached  the  horse  from  the  train,  which  they  turned  up 
to  windward,  and  protected  themselves  as  much  as  possible  with 
their  robes  and  blankets.  Before  morning,  Morgan  became  speech- 
less, and  near  four  o'clock,  died.  Not  long  after,  Webster  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  notes  of  a  drum  and  fife,  playuig  the  reveille,  and 
looking  up,  saw  the  sun  just  rising,  and  that  they  had  stopped 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Fort  Howard.  Crawling  out,  and 
attempting  to  rise,  he  found  his  feet  frozen;  but  with  great  exer- 
tion, he  managed  to  clamber  on  to  the  horse,  which  he  headed  for 
the  fort,  where  he  arrived  in  half  an  hour.  He  was  taken  in  and 
cared  for,  and  a  party  dispatched  for  the  body  of  Morgan,  which 
they  found  frozen  quite  stiflf.  Thus  perished  young  Morgan,  who, 
though  unfortunate  in  some  respects,  was  yet  a  youth  of  much 
promise.     His  hard  fate  was  deeply  deplored  by  many  friends. 

Webster  languished  in  the  hospital,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  must 
lose  his  feet.  Dr.  Walter  V.  Wheaton,  the  army  surgeon,  had 
named  the  day,  some  weeks  ahead,  when  an  amputation  would  be 
necessary.  A  sleighing  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — oflScerB 
and  citizens— was  projected  for  a  ride  to  the  Grand  Kaukalin.    pr.f^ 
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"Wheaton  made  one  of  the  party,  and  finding  an  agreeable  host. 
Mr.  Augostin  Grignon,  and  abundance  of  good  cheer,  they  over- 
stayed their  time  a  couple  of  days.  Meanwhile  Webster's  frozen 
limbs  refused  to  wait,  but  began  to  demand  amputation  or  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  patient's  life.  The  doctor  had  a  young  brother,  a  kind 
of  daredevil,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  named  Frank;  he  had 
assisted  the  doctor  somewhat  in  the  hospital,  and  was  reading  the 
books.  He  had  pluck,  a  good  supply  of  brass,  and  was  ready  for 
any  emergency.  He  saw  Webster,  and  asked  was  he  ready  to  lose 
his  legs?  Webster  said,  yes.  Frank  informed  the  commanding 
officer  that  Webster's  feet  must  come  off,  or  he  would  not  live  till 
morning.  After  a  consultation  with  his  subalterns,  the  Colonel 
told  Frank  if  he  felt  sure  of  success,  he  might  proceed.  Choosing 
two  assistants — he  would  have  no  more — ^he  went  with  them  into 
the  ward,  and  prepared  for  the  amputation.  Just  as  he  was  ready 
to  apply  the  knife,  perceiving  one  of  the  assistants  beginning  to 
falter,  he  told  him  with  severity  if  he  flinched  a  hair,  he  would  ap- 
ply the  knife  to  him.  He  took  off  the  legs,  took  up  the  arteries, 
did  up  the  job  in  good  shape,  and  with  excellent  success.  When 
his  brother  came  home,  Frank  ran  up  to  him  and  said,  **Doe., 
when  are  you  going  to  take  off  Webster's  feet?  '*0h,  yes,"  replied 
Wheaton,  **I  must  see  him  immediately,"  and  running  up  into  thb 
ward,  the  first  thing  that  met  his  gaze  was  Webster's  stumps,  and 
Frank  grinning  over  his  shoulder.  Webster  attested  the  skill  of 
the  young  surgeon;  he  soon  recovered — ^not  his  feet,  but  his  health, 
and  walked  on  the  stumps  fifty  years  thereafter. 

Colonel  John  McNeil,  of  the  United  States  army,  was  one  of  the 
men  at  the  Bay  in  early  times,  that  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  and  one  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  forget.  He  suc- 
ceeded, if  I  remember  rightly.  Colonel  Pinkney  in  command  of 
Fort  Howard,  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  and  was  himself  relieved  the 
next  year  by  General  Hugh  Brady. 

Colonel  McNeil  might,  without  a  figure  of  speech,  have 
been  called  one  of  ** nature's  noblemen" — six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  straight,  compactly  built,  in  most  faultless  proportions,  he 
was  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  and  soldiers  I  ever  looked  upon. 
He  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Niagara,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded; 
his  left  knee  was  stiff  in  the  joint  ever  after.  ^  j 
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He  arrived  at  the  Bay,  taking  command  at  Fort  Howard  early  in 
September.  His  advent  at  that  garrison  was  a  signal  for  reform. 
Whereas,  it  had  previously  been  the  practice  of  the  officers  to  in- 
vent the  most  successful  mode  of  passing  away  time  uselessly,  in- 
dulging most  of  the  soldiers  every  day  with  passes,  scouring  the 
country  in  quest  of  game.  Now  all  that  was  instantly  reversed; 
all  passes  were  forbidden,  and  rigid  police  enforced.  The  officers 
were  given  to  understand  that  duty,  military  duty,  was  to  be  the 
rule  and  practice.  The  old  cantonment  received  rigid  examination 
for  repairs,  not  only  for  defense,  but  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  men  and  officers  of  the  command.  The  young  lieu- 
tenants, who  had  been  frolicking  away  their  time,  now,  seeing  that 
the  eye  of  the  colonel  portended  business,  concluded  to  accept  the 
situation — to  lay  aside  their  games  and  dissipation,  at  least  for  a 
time,  and  give  heed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

Orders  were  given  for  selecting  out,  and  reporting  for  extra  duty, 
all  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  etc.  The  first  examination  made 
was  of  the  old  hospital  and  its  ward-rooms  for  the  sick,  which 
were  forthwith  renovated,  and  made  almost  anew.  Then  followed 
an  equally  rigid  renewal  and  repair  of  the  soldiers'  barracks  and 
company  rooms,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  both  officers  and  the 
men;  and  then  came  those  of  the  officers,  not  omitting  those  of  the 
poor  washer- women,  and  the  other  followers  of  the  army.  The 
colonel  next  gave  his  attention  to  providing  a  room  for  a  school, 
and  opening  one  for  the  reception  of  all  the  children  of  the  garri- 
son indiscriminately,  officers,  soldiers,  and  camp-women's  cMldroi; 
and  not  only  were  all  permitted  to  attend,  but  all  were  perempt- 
orily ordered  to  do  so. 

Seeing  these  vigorous  measures  of  improvement  in  progress,  a 
citizen  one  day  complimented  the  colonel  on  these  important  chan- 
ges. *'0h,  yes  sir,"  said  the  ccflonel,  **as  a  hard  winter  is  at  hand, 
and  we  are  shut  up  here,  cut  off  from  the  great  world,  it  behooves 
me  as  the  guardian  of  these  people,  to  make  them  as  comfortable 
as  I  can;  and  I  hope  to  make  them  happy  too,  as  well — at  least  as 
far  as  practicable  in  this  distant  wilderness  country.''  After  making 
suitable  provision  for  fuel  for  the  command  for  the  winter,  his  next 
move  was  the  providing  of  a  room,  to  be  devoted  to  social  purposes, 
a  kind  of  move  **to  make  people  happy,"  as  he  called  it.  He  hafl  a 
building  erected  specially  for  a  mess-room — albeit  the  soldiers  and 
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the  officers  were  all  snugly  in  winter  quarters,  and  in  no  particular 
need  of  a  mess-room;  but  the  colonel  found  use  for  it.  It  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  by  forty-five,  with  several  adjuncts;  and  as 
soon  as  completed,  it  became  known  as  the  assembly  rooms,  and 
the  young  officers  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  social  gather- 
ings, which  they  were  not  slow  to  do. 

Thus  the  command,  by  these  repairs,  additions  and  improvements 
being  made  comfortable  for  the  winter  which  was  now,  the  first  of 
December,  rapidly  approaching,  the  colonel  ordered  a  respite  from 
fatigue,  and  seemed  disposed  to  enjoy  life  in  the  best  manner  possi- 
ble at  such  an  extreme  outpost.  Every  indulgence,  consistent 
with  good  order  and  discipline,  Was  extended  to  the  men ;  and  every- 
body felt  that  Colonel  McNeil  was  intent  on  their  having  good 
times.  The  poor  soldiers,  who  had  known  only  hard  task-masters, 
looked  on  him  as  a  deliverer  sent  to  relieve  them  almost  from  pur- 
gatory. He  was  the  soul  of  gallantry,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of 
the  ladies;  but  made  his  special  court  to  the  little  children  of  all 
ages,  sects,  and  grades ;  never  seeming  weary  of  their  presence  or  of 
studying  for  their  good.  Their  comfort  in  quarters,  and  their  prog- 
ress in  the  school,  engrossed  his  constant  care. 

The  assembly  rooms  having  been  put  in  complete  readiness,  on 
his  motion,  they  were  filled,  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber, with  a  company  for  dancing,  not  only  the  officers'  families, 
wives  and  daughters,  but  those  of  the  citizens,  were  invited;  the 
whole  making  a  goodly  company,  of  gay  happy  people,  the  colonel 
himself  being  in  attendance,  and  extending  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
especially  to  the  citizens.  Simple  refreshments  were  furnished  on 
these  occasions.  Having  seen  all  well-embarked  in  the  evening's 
festivities,  his  absence  was  suddenly  noted;  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  in  the  hospital,  carrying  such  comfort  as  was  possible  to 
poor  sick  languishing  soldiers;  and  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that 
generally  while  others  were  at  their  pleasures  and  pastimes.  Colonel 
McNeil  was  often  found  looking  after  the  poor  and  suffering  of  his 
command — it  might  be  the  sick  in  ward,  or  some  dying  camp- 
^woman  or  poor  child,  in  their  humble  quarters. 

The  assembly  rooms  were  not  used  solely  for  these  weekly  fes- 
tivities. The  colonel  had  been  reared  in  a  land  of  civilization  and 
religion;  and  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  missionary  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  was  invited  to  occupy  these  rooms  at  his  discretion 
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on  Sundaj^s  for  religious  services;  accepting  which,  seats  were  pre- 
pared, and  notice  given,  when  the  hall  was  filled  to  its  capacity, 
first  by  the  soldiers  and  oflBicere  in  uniform,  and  then  by  such  citi- 
zens as  chose  to  attend;  and  thus  a  full  congregation  heard  the 
word  of  truth  from  the  missionary — and  in  this  way  the  gospel  was 
proclaimed,  on  Colonel  McNeil's  invitation,  at  his  assembly  roomft 
for  the  winter. 

To  banish  all  cause  for  dullness  during  his  command,  the  col- 
onel further  conceived  the  idea  of  private  theatricals,  which  was 
heartily  seconded  by  the  young  oflScers.  The  idea  was  acted  upon 
at  once;  the  prominent  parts  were  filled  by  the  young  lieutenants. 
The  first  piece,  *'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was  a  grand  success;  the 
most  marked  characters  were.  Lieutenant  Hunt,*  both  as  Old  Mr. 
Hardcastle  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle;  Frank  Wheaton,  as  Tony  Lump- 
kin; and  Lieutenant  Loringf  as  Miss  Hardcastle.  Never  were 
actors  or  actresses  upon  any  board,  more  applauded. 

The  holidays  now  approaching.  Colonel  McNeil  learned  that  the 
French  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  make  much  of  Christmas 
as  a  high  festival.  He  at  once  determined  on  doing  his  part  in  these 
**ends  of  the  earth"  in  honoring  the  day.  He  issued  invitations 
for  a  dinner  at  four  o'clock,  and  a  ball  in  the  evening.  A  table 
was  spread  the  length  of  the  room,  and  plates  laid  for  a  hundred 
guests;  the  invitations  extended  to  the  whole  population — ^French, 
half-breeds  and  Americans — all  were  invited  to  share  in  the  festiv- 
ities, and  enjoy  the  feast.  The  hall  was  well  filled;  the  variety  of 
costume  would  have  engaged  the  study  of  an  artist;  belles  and 
beaux,  m^n  and  women,  were  attired  in  all  the  grades  of  dress, 
from  the  highest  Parisian  down  to  the  buck-skin  coat,  pants,  pet- 
ticoat, and  moccasins  of  the  aborigines.  Yet  as  no  one  of  the  elite 
thougjht  himself  over-dressed,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
citizens,  French  or  half-breeds  reproached  themselves  with  the  least 
want  of  etiquette,  or  of  intended  disrespect  to  their  host,  on  account 
of  costume. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  courses  of  the  dinner; 
suflftce  to  say,  that  for  variety  or  rarity  of  dishes,  it  equalled  any 
of  a  similar  occasion  in  more  civilized  climes.       The  dishes  were 


*Samiml  W.  Hunt,  a  cadet  from  1814  to  1818:  second  lieutenant  In  the  Third  In- 
fantry.  In    Feb..    1819.   and   first   lieutenant   in   Feb.,    1822:    died    Sept.    11th.    1829. 

L.  C    D.   , 

tHenry  H.  Lorlng,  of  Mass.  a  cadet  in  1813,  second  lieutenant  In  July  1818,  flrsip 
lieutenant,  Oct,  1820,  captain  In  July,   1831,  resided  In  Oct.,  1835,  Ia  C.  D. 
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largely  made  up  of  game.  There  was  venison,  bear  meat,  and  por- 
cupine; a  dozen  varieties  of  the  feathered  tribes  from  the  waters, 
as  geese  and  ducks ;  and  of  fishes,  an  almost  endless  list,  headed  by 
that  king  of  all  the  fish  tribe,  the  sturgeon.  Nor  did  the  guests 
fail  to  bring  the  best  of  sauce  to  the  colonel's  entertainment— ex« 
cellent  appetites;  and  good  nature,  joined  to  the  good  cheer,  made 
this  rousing  Christmas  dinner  one  long  to  be  remembered.  This 
happy  company  rose  from  the  table  at  six  o'clock,  and  dancing 
commenced  soon  after.  The  revelry  lasted  to  the  * 'small  hours/' 
but  all  retired  in  good  order,  heartily  blesjsin^  the  kind  generosity 
of  Colonel  McNeil. 

Thus  did  this  big-hearted  man  of  war  delight  to  transform  this 
outpost  of  the  Western  wild,  hitherto  in  its  winters  especially  a 
place  of  desolation,  solitude,  ennui,  and  almost  despair,  to  one  of 
unalloyed  happiness,  animated  life,  and  real  pleasure.  Thus  passed 
a  winter  of  true  enjoyment,  both  to  the  soldiers  and  oitizens  of 
Green  Bay  in  1824,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  princely  Colonel 
McNeil. 

But  the  gaieties  had  to  be  suspended.  The  spring  opened,  when 
the  commanding  officer  again  called  out  the  men  and  the  officers 
for  extra  duty.  The  inspector  general  was  looked  for  on  the  open- 
ing of  navigation,  and  Colonel  McNeil  was  not  the  soldier  to  be 
caught  in  dishabille  by  that  officer.  Every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
old  cantonment  was  searched  into;  all  rubbish  carted  off  or  con- 
signed to  the  flames;  everything  thoroughly  renovated  and  re- 
paired; and  the  whole  cantonment,  even  to  the  bams  and  out- 
houses, faithfully  served  with  two  coats  of  whitewash.  Then 
the  men  were  as  thoroughly  cleaned  up,  and  put  through  every 
day,  for  two  months,  the  necessary  drills,  marching,  etc.  Not  a 
little  complaint,  from  both  officers  and  men,  was  heard  at  all  this 
rigid  preparation;  but  the  propriety  of  all  was  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged when  General  Wool  made  his  appearance  in  May,  reviewed 
the  troops,  inspected  the  post  throughout,  and  then  openly,  on 
parade,  in  presence  of  the  whole  command,  gave  his  unqualified 
commendation,  as  one  of  the  best  ordered  garrisons  he  had  in- 
spected for  many  years. 

Colonel  McNeil  was  relieved  of  this  command  by  General  Brady 
in  course  of  this  spring,  and  left  Green  Bay  amid  most  sincere, 
heartfelt  regrets  of  officers,  men,  and  citizens.    The  same  year  he 
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was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier  general.  About  the 
year  1830,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  army  and  accepted  a  civil 
appointment  in  Boston.  When  (Jeneral  John  McNeil  left  the 
army,  the  country  lost  the  services  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  true- 
hearted,  brave  man,  honored,  esteemed,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him.* 

Some  Peculiarities  of  the  Green  Bay  Country. — First,  I 
will  mention  the  wild  rice — zizania.  This  grows  at  and  near  the 
mouths  of  all  the  streams  falling  into  Green  Bay.  It  is  found  where 
there  is  but  little  current,  generally  in  from  two  to  five  feet  of  water, 
and  is  biennial.  The  plant  from  the  kernel  that  falls  in  autumn 
grows  to  the  top  of  the  water  the  following  summer  in  June,  and 
begins  to  elevate  its  fruit  stem,  the  head  forming  about  the  first  of 
July.  It  soon  blossoms,  and  the  first  of  September  the  grain  is 
nearly  matured.  The  beards  are  a  foot  long,  and  the  head  nearly 
the  same,  the  kernel  being  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  As 
soon  as  the  grain  is  formed,  the  Indians  make  preparations  for  gath- 
ering it.  One  mode  is  to  go  into  this  ** standing  com*'  with  their 
canoes,  and  taking  as  many  stalks  as  they  can  compass  with  their 
hands,  give  them  a  twist  and  kink,  and  then  turn  the  bunches 
downward,  leaving  them  to  ripen  on  the  stalks.  This  gives  the 
party  twisting  the  bunches,  a  kind  of  pre-emption  to  so  much  of 
the  rice,  which  before  was  all  common.  When  gathered  in  this 
way  into  twisted  bunches,  the  next  step  is  to  cut  them  off  with  a 
knife,  and  bring  them  out  in  their  canoes  to  a  place  for  shelling. 

But  they  have  a  more  simimary  method  of  gathering,  and  which 
is  more  generally  practiced.  It*  is  on  this  wise,  as  the  grain  stands 
in  the  shallow  water  along  the  river  banks  in  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  acres,  they  push  into  it  with  their  canoes;  and  these  ca- 
noes, be  it  observed,  are  wide  in  the  middle,  and  quite  sharp  at 
either  end.  Two  persons  go  gathering,  commonly  women,  one  in 
either  end  of  the  canoe;  they  are  provided  with  their  implements — 
one  having  two  smooth  sticks,  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  three 


*  General  McNeil  was  bom  at  HlUsboroagh,  N.  H.,  in  1784 :  he  was  appointed  a 
captain  in  the  army  in  1812,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  1813  For  "dis 
tingnished  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  conflict  of  Chippewat**  July  5,  1814,  he  was 
made  brevet  lieutenant  colonel,  and  shortly  after  brevet  colonel,  for  *'gallant  and 
dlstingnished  conduct  as  commander  of  the  Eleyenth  Infantry,  on  the  25th  of  July 
1814,  In  the  battle  of  Niagara,**  in  which  he  was.'  severely  wounded.  He  commanded 
at  Mackinaw  in  1816.  In  1818  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
brevet  brigadier  general  in  1824,  and  full  colonel  in  1826.  Having  been  appointed 
snrveyor  of  the  Port  of  Boston  by  President  Jackson  in  1829,  he  resigned  his  position 
in  the  army,  in  April,  1880;  and  died  at  Washington  City,  February  28d.  1850  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  L.  C.  D 
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and  one-fourth  feet  long.  This  woman  sits  on  the  thwart  in  the 
extreme  end  of  the  canoe,  facing  backwards;  while  the  one  at  the 
other  end,  and  facing  forwards,  has  a  long,  light,  slender  pole,  pro- 
vided with  a  fork  at  one  end,  to  prevent  its  sinking  too  deep  into 
the  soft  muddy  bottom.  Madam  with  the  pole,  forces  the  canoe 
slowly  into  the  standing  rice,  which  being  parted  by  the  canoe, 
stands  in  rows  on  each  side.  Now  the  lady  at  the  forward  end, 
with  her  sticks,  draws,  or  bends,  the  heads  of  the  rice  over  the  edge 
into  the  canoe,  and  striking  them  smartly  with  the  other  stick, 
shells  the  grain  into  the  vessel.  Then  repeating  the  operation,  re- 
versing the  hands,  she  continues  to  draw  in  the  rice,  and  thrash  it 
off,  till  her  end  of  the  canoe,  becoming  loaded,  begins  to  settle  quite 
low.  The  women  then  change  implements,  but  maintain  their 
seats;  the  movement  of  the  canoe  is  reversed — ^they  operate  as  be- 
fore, till  the  canoe  is  well  loaded  with  the  grain,  when  they  push 
to  the  shore. 

The  rice  has  rather  a  tenacious  hull,  which  has  to  be  removed; 
it  has  to  be  dried  before  hulling,  which  latter  process  is  thus  ac- 
complished: A  hard  dry  piece  of  ground  is  selected,  and  a  smooth 
dishing  hole  made  to  contain  about  a  gallon;  the  rice  is  then  tibd 
up  in  a  deer-skin,  placed  in  the  hole,  and  stamped  upon  with  the 
feet  till  the  hull  is  removed,  which  is  separated  and  blown  off  by 
the  wind.  Its  great  abundance  enables  all  to  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply. It  is  used  to  thicken  their  broth  of  venison,  bear,  fish  and 
fowl;  it  is  very  nutritious  and  palatable,  and  is  furthermore  an  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise  in  the  Indian  trade.  Cattle  and  horses  are 
very  fond  of  the  green  stalk,  while  growing,  and  wade  in,  even  to 
swimming,  to  feed  on  it.  The  grain  falls  into  the  water  soon  after 
ripening,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom;  it  is  in  these  rice  flats  that  the 
water  fowl  congregate  in  myriads  in  autumn  to  feed,  by  diving 
down*  for  the  grain  at  the  bottom.  This  wild  rice  only  grows  in 
'comparatively  still  waters,  and  in  rich  muddy  bottoms.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  waters  falling  into  Green  Bay,  the  Fox  and  Wolf 
rivers,  and  small  lakes.  I  know  of  it  in  none  of  the  waters  of  the 
Wisconsin,  except  in  a  small  lake,  or  expansion  of  the  stream,  on 
the  Little  Eau  Claire. 

Health  of  Oreen  Bay — Natural  Causes. — The  head  of  Green 
Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  is  bordered  with  extensive 
marshes  of  reed-grass  and  rushes,  giving  the  water  a  green  tinge. 
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and  it  appears  stagnant;  and,  at  first  view,  would  be  supposed  as  a 
fitting  place  for  generating  malaria  and  disease.  All  strangers 
have  concluded  at  once  it  must  be  a  terribly  sickly  region,  while 
the  truth  is,  Green  Bay  is  proverbially  one  of  the  healthiest  locali* 
ties  on  the  globe. 

Nature  seems  to  have  provided  a  remedy  for  stagnant  waters 
bordering  the  ocean — the  tides.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  be, 
tides  exist  here  as  well  as  in  the  ocean,  and  by  their  operation  the 
waters  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  and  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  are 
effectually  changed  as  often  as  twice  every  day,  and  so  stagnant 
water  is  precluded.  The  cause  of  these  Green  Bay  and  Fox  River 
tides,  has  puzzled  the  curious.  They  may  probably  be  referred 
to  the  winds,  and  nothing  else.  Take  a  long  canoe  out  of  the 
water,  stand  it  on  an  even  keel  on  shore ;  fill  it  partly  full  of  water ; 
agitate  it,  and  as  it  recedes  from  the  middle  to  the  ends,  they  being 
narrow,  the  water  will  immediately  overflow,  or  rise  higher  there 
than  at  the  center.  Green  Bay — an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan — ^is 
ninety  miles  long,  forty-five  at  the  mouth,  and  about  two  at  the 
head,  where  Fox  River  enters  it.  The  waters  of  this  long  bay  be- 
ing agitated  by  the  wind,  will  produce  a  rapid  rise  at  the  upper  or 
narrow  end,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canoe.  Need  we  seek  any  other 
cause  for  our  Green  Bay  tides?  Their  ^beneficial  effect  on  the 
waters  and  health  of  the  locality,  is  just  as  perfect  as  though  they 
proceeded  from  the  moon. 

Yet  one  more  cause  for  the  prevention  of  disease  at  Green  Bay, 
may  be  noted.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Green  Bay  flies.  They 
are  not  made  in  vain ;  all  nature  struggles  for  life,  and  to  escape  from 
death.  In  the  height  and  heat  of  summer,  the  waters  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  bordering  the  great  marshes,  become  coated  with 
a  green  scum,  the  result  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  two  inches 
in  thickness.  We  should  expect  putridity  from  this,  and  all  malaria 
and  disease;  but  suddenly,  however,  old  Dame  Nature  provides  a 
remedy.  This  mass  of  green  matter  is  assuming  life.  There  ap- 
pear in  it  myriads  of  a  kind  of  sack,  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length;  and  watching  these  sacks  of  a  warm  sunny  day,  we  per- 
ceive a  living  insect  within  struggling  to  escape.  First  the  back 
protrudes,  the  sack  is  broken,  and  the  body  of  the  insect  begins  to 
rise;  in  a  moment  more  a  pair  of  wings  are  disclosed,  next  the 
afterpart  of  the  body  is  drawn  out,  and  last  the  head — wonderful 
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ereation  from  the  disgusting  mass!  The  insect  with  its  wings,  two 
inches  long,  and  with  its  proboseides  at  the  head,  and  likewise  at 
the  tail,  the  fly  is  some  four  inches  in  length.  After  sitting  quietly 
for  a  moment  in  its  old  envelope,  drying  in  the  sun,  and  essaying 
its  wings,  it  soon  spreads  them,  and  mounts  into  the  air,  and  is  car- 
ried away,  in  whichever  direction  the  wind  happens  to  set. 

These  flies  all  come  out  in  from  one  to  three  days,  about  the  last 
of  August,  and  disappear  as  quickly  as  they  came.  On  a  warm 
day  about  noon,  with  the  wind  gently  from  the  north,  they  rise 
from  the  water,  and  fly  up  Fox  River,  over  the  town  such  immense 
clouds  as  to  darken  the  heavens.  They  repose  very  soon  on  the 
first  tree,  bush  or  building,  found  in  their  course,  where  they  light, 
always  on  the  leeward  side,  hanging  one  upon  another  like  honey 
bees  in  swarming,  ten  or  twenty  deep ;  some  of  them  continue  till 
morning,  but  much  the  larger  part  chill  to  death  during  the  night, 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  have  been  known  to  form  such  masses 
in  front  of  buildings  as  to  require  removing  with  a  shovel  and 
wheel-barrow,  yet  no  inconvenience  arises  from  their  presence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  the  Creator  provides  against  the  miasma 
arising  from  decaying  vegetation,  the  immense  mass  of  it,  in  this 
instance,  is  suddenly  transformed  in  some  mysterious  manner,  into 
life,  rises  out  of  the  putrid  refuse,  and  flies  away. 
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at  Green  Bay   1 8 16-21 


Matthew  Irwin,  6r.,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Pliiladelphia 
while  quite  young,  where  he  was  BVoeeBBfol  as  a  merchant,  and  teek  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolution,  loaning  money  to  the  government.  He 
was  appointed  a  commissary;  and  early  in  September,  1777,  quartermaster 
general  of  the  State,  serving  in  Oeneral  Armstrong's  division,  then  in  the 
fleld.  During  1778  and  1779,  he  was  much  engaged  in  fitting  out  privateers 
and  ships  to  cripple  the  enemy's  commerce  and  supplies;  and  was,  in  t^e  lat- 
ter year,  appointed  a  navy  agent  for  the  State,  and  a  commissioner  for  pro- 
curing salt  for  the  public.  In  1781,  he  was  port  warden  of  Philadelphia; 
and  from  1785,  he  served  for  several  years  as  recorder  of  deeds  and  master 
of  rolls  of  Philadelphia,  receiving,  in  1787,  the  additional  appointment  of 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  At  the  close  of  1788,  he  was  declared 
a  bankrupt,  partly,  at  least,  in  consequence  of  surety  debts.  He  married  a 
sister  of  Thomas  MiflUn,  a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Pennsylvania.  His  oldest  son,  Thomas,  became  United 
States  district  Judge  of  Western  Pennsylvania;  while  another  son  was  a 
well-known  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 

His  third  son,  Matthew  Irwin,  Jr. ,  was  bom,  reared,  and  educated  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  United  States  factor  at  Chicago  from  1810  to  1812; 
and  in  May,  1811,  we  find  him  giving  notice  to  the  secretary  of  war  of  the 
machinations  of  the  Shawanoe  Prophet,  then  about  to  assemble  the  Indians 
on  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  River,  portending  no  good  to  the  country.*  The 
subsequent  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  put  an  end,  for  the 
time,  to  the  factory  system  of  supplying  the  Indians  with  goods;  and,  in 
May,  1813,  Mr.  Irwin  was  appointed  assistant  commissary  of  purchases  in 
the  army,  serving  till  disbanded  in  June,  1815. 

The  government  factory  or  trading-post  was  not  established  at  Green  Bay 
until  a  military  post  was  located  there  in  1816,  when  Major  Matthew  Irwin 
was  sent  there  as  United  States  factor,  with  a  large  supply  of  Indian  goods. 
So  important  do  his  reports  appear,  addressed  to  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Mc* 
Kenney,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  trade,  as  Ulustrating  many  of  the  de- 
tails and  difficulties  attending  that  branch  of  the  public  service  in  Wiscon- 
sin from  1816  to  1821,  that  no  apology  need  be  made  for  introducing  Major 
Irwin's  correspondence  upon  the  subject. 

It  may  be  added, as  an  evidence  of  the  worthy  character  Major  Irwin  bore,tliat 
he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Cass  on  the  organization  of  Brown  County, 


*  Morse's  Indian  Report,  p.  47 ;  NUes*  Register,  II,  343. 
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in  1818,  as  its  first  cliief  Justice  and  judge  of  probate,  serying  as  sucti  till  he 
was  succeeded  by  James  Porlier  in  September,  1820.*  Brown  County  at  that 
time,  embraced  what  now  constitutes  the  eastern  half  of  Wisconsin,  extend- 
ing west  to  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riyers,  now  Portage 
City. 

After  the  failure  of  the  factory  system,  as  foreshadowed  by  Colonel  Mc- 
Kenney's  letter  of  July  5,  1821,  Major  Irwin  returned  with  his  family — for  he 
had  married,  in  1816,  Miss  Nancy  Walker,  a  most  estimable  lady,  at  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania — to  his  native  State,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  better 
educational  advantages  to  his  children.  This  removal  took  place  late  in 
1821-so  late,  that  no  passage  by  vessel  could  be  obtained  over  the  lakes; 
and  hence  he  passed  up  the  Fox  and  down  the  Wisconsin,  thence  down 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  by  sea  to  Philadelphia.  During  his 
several  years*  residence  at  Green  Bay,  meats,  fish,  fowl  and  vegetables 
were  so  cheaply  obtained,  .that  he  was  enabled  to  save  a  very  considerable 
amount  from  his  salary,  which  he  deposited  with  some  bank  in  Philadelphia, 
whose  subsequent  failure  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  finally  settled  at 
TJniontown,  in  Fayette  County,  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  en- 
gaging in  merchandizing,  and  serving  many  years  as  postmaster;  and  there 
he  died,  about  1845,  from  the  effects  of  paralysis,  at  the  age  of  well-nigh 
seventy-five  years. 

Major  Irwin,  as  General  Ellis  remembers  him,  was  of  medium  height — 
perhaps  a  little  more — well  proportioned,  of  pleasing  deportment,  and  quite 
interesting  and  popular  in  his  address.  He  left  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom,  save  the  youngest,  Mrs.  Judge  Hogan,  of  Quincy,  Cali- 
fornia, have  passed  away.  His  eldest  son,  William,  bom  in  1817^  was  the 
first  white  child  of  American  parents  born  at  Green  Bay.  He  died  some 
years  ago,  in  Missouri.  Another  son.  Colonel  M.  W.  Irwin,  was  an  editor 
of  a  paper  at  Uniontown,  and  subsequently  of  the  St.  Louis  Union;  and, 
in  1853,  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce,  marshal  of  Minnesota  Territory, 
dying  at  St.  Paul,  November  23,  1858,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 
Major  Irwin's  youngest  son,  Richard,  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
California  legislature,  it  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  relation- 
ship between  Major  Matthew  Irwin,  and  Robert  and  Alexander  J.  Irwin ^ 
was  very  remote. 

L.  G.  D. 


MAJOR  IRWIN  TO  COLONEL  McKENNEY 

Green  Bay,  March  10,  1817. 
The  opportunity  of  conveying  this  being  immediate,  leaves  me 
but  little  time  to  state  why  so  little  business  has  been  done  at  this 
Factory  during  the  winter;  and,  without  going  into  a  detail  of 
minor  reasons,  I  believe  the  principal  ones  will  be  found  to  be  these: 
1st,  the  admission  of  many  British  traders,  who  have  been  accus- 


•Hon.  M.  L.  Martin  states,  that  no  records  exist  of  any  lej^l  proceedings  In  either 
courts  during  the  period  of  Judge  Irwin's   incumbency. 
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tomed  to  do  business  in  this  quarter,  and  who  placed  themselves  in 
the  most  advantageous  places  for  business  within  fifty,  seventy,  and 
one  hundred  miles  of  this;  2d,  the  hints  given  the  Indians  by  these 
traders  to  follow  them,  lest  the  Americans  might  punish  them  for 
their  recent  bad  conduct  during  the  Late  War;  3d,  the  practice 
(conducted  secretly)  of  vending  whisky;  and  4th,  the  prejudices 
excited  by  the  traders  against  our  Factories. 

I  recognize  among  them  many  who  were  openly  and  highly  in- 
strumental in  exciting  the  Indians  of  our  Territory  to  rise  in  arms 
against  us  during  the  Late  War.  I  think,  if  British  traders  are  to 
be  admitted  to  trade  with  Indians,  regard  should  be  had  to  their 
past,  or,  at  least,  a  guarantee  should  be  given  for  their  future  con- 
duct. 

The  Indian  agents*  in  this  quarter,  contrary  to  custom,  exact 
fifty  dollars  from  each  private  trader,  British  or  American,  for 
each  annual  license,  which  is  considered  as  a  perquisite  of  office, 
notwithstanding  they  are  salary  officers. 


COLONEL  McKENNEY  TO  MAJOR  IRWIN 

Office  of  Indian  Trade,  May  28,  1817. 
SiB: — Your  letters  of  the  10th  of  March  are  before  me;  one  cov- 
ering an  inventory  of  goods,  furs,  and  cash  on  hand,  and  debts  due 
the  Factory ;  the  other,  two  sets  of  salary  and  subsistence  accounts 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1816;  also,  your  letter  of  advice  to  Zadock 
Walker,  Esq.,  which  I  have  transmitted  by  this  day's  mail. 

You  have  not  stated  what  goods  were  exchanged  or  sold  for  the 
debts,  and  furs,  and  cash;  no  ont-goings  being  specified,  except 
the  goods  sold  Colonel  Chambers,  in  whose  bill  there  is  an  error  of 
$8;  thirty  yards  of  blue  cloth  at  $4  being  entered  $1.12,  instead  of 
$1.20. 

When  you  furnish  goods  to  an  Indian  agent  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  a  draft  for  the  amount  and  re- 
mit it  to  this  office.  Two  himdred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and 
forty-four  cents  appear  to  have  been  furnished  the  Indian  Agent, 
and  no  draft  accompanied  your  invoice. 

You  state  that  two  hundred  barrels  of  salt,  a  quantity  of  iron, 
brushes,  turpentine,  etc.,  were  purchased  by  Major  Wooley,  at 
..... .,  _  ^OQle 

•  Major  W.  H.  Puthuflf,  since  dismissed.  O 
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Pittsburg,  and  there  is  no  invoice  of  them.  There  has  been  no  ac- 
count rendered  of  a  purchase  of  iron.  Invoices  of  the  other  articles 
are  enclosed.  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  adhere,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  forms  required  by  this  office,  and  which,  if  you  have  never 
had  them,  shall  be  sent  you.  Errors,  no  matter  how  small,  cause 
delays  and  give  trouble.  I  must  request  your  particular  attention 
to  the  subject  of  your  quarterly  accounts,  not  only  to  render  them 
punctually,  but  also  to  have  them  faultless  and  errorless;  as  far  so, 
at  least,  as  practicable. 

I  should  like  to  hear  of  your  prospects  for  trade;  whether  the 
Factory  promises  to  increase  in  its  operations.  I  am  averse  to  a 
credit  business,  except  so  far  as  your  letter  of  instructions  warrants. 
I  mention  this  to  guard  you.  Great  caution  is  required.  Quick  re- 
turns are  all-essential  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  trade;  and 
I  look  for  them  from  such  establishment.  If  Factories  are  not  well 
supported,  it  is  evidence  the  Indians  do  not  require  them;  and,  it 
being  a  plan  for  their  benefit,  when  they  cease  to  require  them,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  send  the  means  of  administering  comforts  amongst 
other  tribes  who  need  help.  I  hope  you  will  do  well  at  Green  Bay. 
I  feel  the  force  of  your  remarks  on  British  traders,  and  hope  they 
will  soon  be  expelled.  I  am  aware  of  their  pertinacious  adherence 
to  a  system,  which  nothing  but  exertions,  active  and  constant  on 
your  part,  can  check;  and  if  they  cannot  be  controlled,  their  in- 
fluence can  be  lessened.  Are  there  no  means  to  detect  those  who 
sell  whisky  ?    If  so,  why  not  make  examples  of  a  few  of  them ! 

Such  of  the  British  traders  as  you  recognize  as  having  been  hos- 
tile to  us  during  the  war,  report  to  the  Agent,  and  transmit  me 
copies  of  your  remonstrance,  which  I  will  take  care,  in  case  he 
should  omit  or  forget  to  act,  to  hand  in  to  the  War  Department. 
Specify  in  your  statement  that  the  Agent  receives  fifty  dollars  for 
issuing  a  license,  and  I  will  report  upon  it. 

There  is  much  risk  in  crediting  goods  to  be  carried  amongst  the 
Indians;  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  if  the  risk  were  less.  I  have  no 
objection  to  authorize  you  to  send  small  parcels  out  to  serve  the  In- 
dians, never  to  amount  to  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  thi» 
sum  to  be  in  sundry  hands;  not  to  repeat  an  advance  to  any  one 
till  the  previous  one  is  fully  adjusted.  But  issue  none  except  on 
security. 
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MAJOR  IRWIN  TO  COLONEL  McKBNNEY 

Gbeen  Bat,  September  29,  1817. 

I  have  more  than  once  given  you  my  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  this  Factory,  and  what  it  might  probably  accomplish;  and 
I  recollect  I  stated  that  it  could  supply  the  wants  of  all  the  Indians 
comprised  in  this  district.  In  compliance  w^ith  this  belief,  I  made 
corresponding  arrangements,  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  marked  No.  18),  of  May  last. 
Several  applications  were  made  by  American  citizens  to  obtain 
merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Indians; 
and  presuming  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government  to  have  the 
Indians  supplied  by  them,  I  encouraged,  after  the  receipt  of  your 
said  letter,  the  applications  of  Lewis  Rouse  and  Thomas  P.  James, 
who  incurred  considerable  expense  in  making  the  preparatory  ar- 
rangements for  that  purpose. 

They  had,  too,  an  assurance  from  the  Indian  Agent  here  that  he 
would  not  license  British  subjects  to  trade  where  they  intended  to 
establish  themselves.  Mr.  Bouse  was  to  supply  the  Indians  at  or 
near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  Mr.  James  those  at  Menomonie  Biver, 
and  intended  to  send  a  person  to  Winnebago  Lake.  A  few  days 
previous  to  their  departure  for  those  places,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  a  number  of  British  traders,  licensed  by  the  Indian 
agent  at  Mackinac,  were  on  their  way  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
at  the  places  to  which  Mr.  Bouse  and  Mr.  James  intended  going; 
and  a  confirmation  of  it  soon  after,  came  in  a  letter  from  the  (Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  Territory  to  the  Indian  Agent  at  Mackinac,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  stating  that  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  had  purchased  the  whole 
of  the  interest  in  the  late  Southwest  Company,  and  wishing  every 
facility  to  be  given  him  in  carrying  on  his  trade  with  the  Indians ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  Governor  directed  the  said  Agent  to 
license  all  persons  that  the  agent  of  Mr.  Astor  should  name  to  him. 
Mr.  Astor 's  agent  is  a  Mr.  Crooks,*  a  known  and  professed  British 
subject,  who  named  to  the  Agent  at  Mackinac  a  number  of  persons, 
(all  British  subjects,)  whom  the  Agent  licensed.    Several  of  them 


*  Ramsay  Crooks,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  early  in  life  to  America,  was  a  fur- 
trader  In  Wisconsin  as  early  as  1806.  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  hardy  and  ad- 
venturous Rocky  Mountain  trader  and  explorer,  as  may  be  seen  in  Trring's  AfftorCo. 
A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Crooks  adorns  the  gallery  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

L.  C.  D. 
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c^me  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Ouisconsin,  and  other  places. 

This  at  once  would  have  determined  Mr.  Rouse  and  Mr.  James 
to  abandon  their  undertaking;  but  they  had  engaged  the  necessary 
number  of  persons  for  the  usual  period,  (six  months,)  and  incurred 
other  expenses.  They,  therefore,  determined  not  to  abandon  their 
undertaking,  although  they  feel  persuaded  it  will  eventually  be  a 
bad  business,  as  they  think  they  are  not  able  to  cope  in  business 
with  old  and  experienced  persons,  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Indians,  etc. 

Should  they  be  correct,  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  other 
American  citizens  to  undertake  to  supply  the  Indians  in  this  quar- 
ter. Besides  the  British  traders  licensed  to  trade  at  the  Guisconsin, 
others  were  licensed  by  the  agent  at  Mackinac  to  trade  at  the  Up- 
per Mississippi  and  this  place,  at  which,  in  the  village  alone,  six 
are  licensed;  and  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  held  commis- 
sions during  the  Late  War,  are  influential  with  the  Indians,  and 
were  named  by  me  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  of  July  last  to  the  In- 
dian agent  here,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmitted  you. 

The  persons  engaged  by  the  American  house  of  David  Stone  & 
Co.  were  British  subjects;  aijd  they  were,  I  understand,  licensed 
by  the  agent  at  Mackinac.  Governor  Clark  last  year  directed  the 
stoppage  of  British  subjects  entering  the  Mississippi;  Gk>vemor 
Edwards  requested  the  agent  at  Chicago  to  prevent  them  from  en- 
tering the  Illinois.  What  reasons  exist  for  allowing  them  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

It  is  well  known  it  is  not  necessary  to  license  British  subjects 
to  trade  at  Mackinac,  as  very  little  business  is  done  there  by  the 
Indians;  and  if  it  were  greater,  the  American  storekeepers  could 
attend  to  it.  At  Chicago,  the  Factory  used  to  supply  all  the  In- 
dians in  that  quarter;  and,  it  can  be  well  established,  that  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  license  a  single  person  at  this  place,  for  last 
year  a  British  trader  (Peter  Grignon)  supplied  all  the  Indians  at 
or  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  another  (Peter  Powell)  those  at  Men- 
omonie  River;  and  the  trade  of  this  village  was  attended  to  by  two 
or  three  British  subjects,  who,  altogether,  did  not  make  twenty 
packs. 

There  appears  a  palpable  incongruity  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  Indian  trade;  the  factors  are  sent  to  supply  the  wants  of 
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the  Indians,  and  the  Indian  agents  can  adopt  such  measures  as  to 
defeat  all  their  plans  to  that  end.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  author- 
ity vested  in  them  to  issue  licenses  is  well  calculated  to  de- 
stroy all  the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  from  the  Factories; 
particularly,  too,  when  they  interfere  with  each  other's  districts, 
as  in  the  case  with  the  agent  at  Mackinac,  who  is  in  the  constant 
practice  of  licensing  persons  to  trade  here  and  on  the  Mississippi, 
I  can  promise  nothing  from  this  Factory  while  these  irregularities 
exist.  It  was  not  expected  that  Mr.  Astor  would  engage  to  do  bus- 
iness with  the  Indians  with  none  but  British  subjects,  and  those, 
too,  so  exceptionable  in  every  particular. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  plans  which  I  might  adopt  next  year 
for  supplying  the  Indians  are  liable  to  be  frustrated  by  the  imped- 
iments which  seem  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Factory,  and  the  consequent  injury  it  would  do  to  the  individuals 
I  might  engage  for  that  purpose,  I  must  beg  you  to  decline  send- 
ing any  more  merchandise  here,  unless  the  Secretary  of  War  can 
correct  the  irregularities  which  I  have  alluded  to.  The  truth  is, 
the  Factories  require  to  be  well  supported  before  they  can  be  of  any 
utility;  one  of  the  first  measures  to  which  should  be,  the  prohibi- 
tion to  grant  licenses  where  the  Factory  can  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  Indians. 


MAJOR  IRWIN  TO  COLONEL  McKENNEY 

Green  Bat,  June  18,  1818. 
Your  letter  of  the  6th  of  March  requires  that  I  should  notice  it 
in  a  particular  manner,  though  I  fear  I  shall  not  do  justice  to  the 
subject.  You  say,  from  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  let  foreigners  into  a  participation  of  our  trade,  that  you 
think  I  may  calculate  on  success  in  future,  and  that  you  look  to  a 
revival  of  the  trade.  There  can  l)e  nothing  more  certain  than  that, 
if  foreigners  were  kept  out  of  the  country,  a  good  business  might 
be  done  here.  It  appears  that  the  government  has  been  under  an 
impression  that  the  Southwest  Company,  of  which  Mr.  John  Jacob 
AstOT  is  the  head,  is  strictly  an  American  company;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, some  privileges  in  relation  to  trade  have  been  granted 
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to  that  Company,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  any  persons  concerned  in  fur  companies,  who,  if  they  consulted 
their  interest,  would,  whilst  the  British  possess  influence  over  the 
Indians,  employ  none  but  British  subjects.  The  circumstance  I 
allude  to  is  this:  a  short  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
Mr.  Astor  obtained  from  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Gallatin)  an  order  directing  the  collector  of  the  customs  at  Mack- 
inac to  suffer  Mr.  Astor  to  have  his  furs  (which  were  at  the  British 
•post  St.  Joseph's)  landed  at  Mackinac.  The  agent  employed  on 
that  business  was  a  British  subject.  On  his  way  to  St.  Joseph's, 
he  communicated  to  the  British  at  Maiden  that  war  had  been,  or 
would  be,  declared.  The  British  made  corresponding  arrange- 
ments, and  landed  on  the  island  of  Mackinac  with  regulars,  Can- 
adians, and  Indians,  before  the  commanding  officer  there  had  no- 
tice that  war  had  been  declared.  The  same  course  was  about  to  be 
pursued  at  Detroit,  before  the  arrival  of  troops  with  General  Hull, 
who,  having  been  on  the  march  there,  frustrated  it.  The  giving 
Mr.  Astor  the  order  to  suffer  his  furs  to  be  landed  at,  and  shipped 
from,  Mackinac,  had,  it  was  believed,  for  its  object,  to  secure  them 
from  capture  or  detention,  should  they  have  been  shipped  from  St. 
Joseph's  after  the  declaration  of  war  should  be  known.  The  col- 
lector read  the  order  in  the  presence  of  several  persons.  Mr.  As- 
tor's  agent  brought  the  furs  to  Mackinac  in  company  tvith  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  and  the  whole  transaction  is  well  known  at  Mackinac 
and  Detroit. 


MAJOR  IRWIN  TO  COLONEL  McKENNEY 

Gbeen  Bat,  August  10,  1818. 
Seeing  that  the  business  of  this  Factory  must,  in  some  measure, 
'be  regulated  by  the  various  fluctuations  which  occur  in  the  In- 
dian trade,  I  reduced  the  prices  of  many  of  the  goods  on  hand,  par- 
ticularly those  first  received,  as  I  discovered  that  if  I  did  not  do  it  I 
should  do  little  or  no  business,  in  consequence  of  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  British  traders  to  under  sell  the  goods  in  the  Factory. 
They  put  in  practice  a  plan  (suggested  by  Joseph  Rolette)  for  pre- 
venting the  factory  from  doing  any  business.     It  was  this:  each  tra- 
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•der  to  advance  a  piece  of  strouds,  with  the  usual  assortment  of  other 
articles,  (termed  by  them  an  assorted  piece  of  stroud,)  to  be  sold 
at  first  cost:  and  keeping  a  person  employed  to  watch  the  arrival 
•of  the  Indians,  and  take  them  to  the  house  where  those  goods  were 
kept.  It  proved  as  they  desired — successful;  and  will  account,  in 
isome  measure,  for  the  little  business  I  have  done  with  the  Indians. 


MAJOR  IRWIN  TO  COLONEL  McKBNNEY 

Gbeen  Bay,   [1819.] 

The  fact  can  be  established,  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  per- 
jsons  engaged  by  Mr.  Astor's  principal  agent,  (Mr.  Crooks,  who  is 
a  British  subject,)  were  known  British  subjects;  many  of  them 
liaving  held  conunissions  under  the  British  Government,  and  headed 
Indians  during  the  Late  War.  For  example:  at  this  place  Mr, 
Astor  sent  goods  to  the  following  persons  last  fall,  to  be  traded 
alongside  the  Factory,  viz:  To  John  Lawe,  Lewis  Grignon,  Augus- 
tin  Grignon,  and  Peter  Powell,  British  subjects,  and  holding  com- 
missions from  the  British  Government,  in  the  Indian  department, 
during  the  Late  War. 

And  the  following  persons  were  sent  by  Mr.  Astor  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mr.  Rouse,  whom  I  sent  to  do  business  with  the  Indians 
at  the  Ouisconsin,  viz:  Peter  Grignon,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Chaper- 
j&VLX,  and  J.  B.  Grignon,  British  subjects,  belonging  to  this  place, 
and  holding  commissions  during  the  Late  War  from  the  British 
Government,  in  the  Indian  department. 

And  Mr.  Lusienaux,  a  British  subject,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Astor  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  at  Winnebago  Lake.  At  Menomonie  River, 
where  I  sent  Mr.  Thomas  P.  James  to  trade,  he  was  opposed  by  a 
Canadian  sent  by  Mr.  Astor;  and,  in  an  underhand  manner,  by 
Peter  Powell,  a  British  subject,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  In- 
dian department  during  the  Late  War. 

It  appears  that  the  persons  sent  by  Mr.  Astor  to  other  places  to 
trade  with  Indians  were  British  subjects;  and,  when  it  happened 
that  the  principal  person  having  charge  of  the  goods  was  culpable 
in  his  conduct  during  the  Late  War,  in  that  case  a  discharged  sol- 
dier was  procured  at  Mackinac  to  accompany  the  g,gQdi,.,^Q^W»ld 
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aflfect  tx)  have  the  agency  of  them,  whilst  all  the  others,  even  the 
boat-men,  were  British  subjects.  Similar  conduct  has  been  ob- 
served by  the  house  of  David  Stone  &  Co.,  at  Mackinac;  one  of  the 
partners  of  which  (Michael  Dousman)  piloted  the  British  armament 
to  Mackinac  during  the  Late  War.  Stone's  house  opposes  that  of 
Astor's  in  trade.  Added  to  these  irregularities,  must  be  noticed 
the  traflSc  carried  on  secretly  in  whisky  at  this  place. 

The  Indians  are  frequently  kept  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  giv- 
ing their  furs,  etc.,  at  great  sacrifices  for  whisky.  A  return  to  rea- 
son will  induce  many  of  them  to  mention  who  sold  them  the  whisky; 
but  it  is  deemed  illegal  to  accept  Indian  testimony,  so  that 
the  British  and  American  traders  (of  the  latter  several  have  arrived 
here)  may  deal  in  whisky  without  the  smallest  chance  of  detection. 
The  agents  of  Mr.  Astor  hold  out  an  idea  that  they  will,  ere  long, 
be  able  to  break  down  the  Factories;  and  they  menace  the  Indian 
agents,  and  others  who  may  interfere  with  them,  with  dismission 
from  oflSce,  through  Mr.  Astor.  They  say  that  a  representation 
from  Messrs.  Crooks  and  Stewart  (Mr.  Astor's  agents)  led  to  the 
dismission  of  the  Indian  agent  at  Mackinac,  and  they  also  say  that 
the  Indian  agent  here  is  to  be  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the 
commanding  officer  at  Prairie  du  Chien  undertook,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Indian  agent,  to  stop  and  send  to  St.  Louis  some  of  Mr» 
Astor 's  British  trading  subjects.  For  this  act,  it  is  said,  the  agent 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  public  service;  and  we  have  now  tho 
novel  spectacle  before  us  of  a  British  subject  (Mr.  Crooks)  traveling 
to  the  Prairie,  with  a  passport  from  Gtovemor  Cass,  said  to  have 
been  given  by  authority  of  the  War  Department,  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Indian  agent  and  commanding  oflScer. 


MAJOR  IRWIN  TO  COLONEL  McKENNBY 

Gbeen  BiLY,  February  15,  1820. 
Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  September  lasty 
(which  I  acknowledged  on  the  1st  of  December,)  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  Indian  agent  to  restrain  the  British  traders  residing 
in  the  village  from  having  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in  the  way 
of  trade.      In  fact,  from  the  prejudices  they  have  excited  against 
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American  traders,  the  Indian  trade  is  confined  to  the  British  trad- 
ers, who,  from  selling  whisky  privately,  and  from  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship, etc.  with  the  Indians,  will  continue  to  enjoy  it  so  long  as 
the  orders  relative  to  the  subject  are  unattended  to  by  the  agent. 

The  Indian  trade  is  virtually  surrendered  to  those  persons,  and 
BO  efforts  on  my  part  can  prevent  it;  the  remedy  must  come  from 
another  quarter.  The  Indians  are  altogether  led  away  by  the  Brit- 
ish traders;  and,  whilst  the  American  traders  and  oflScers  are  in- 
sulted by  the  Indians  at  a  distance  from  the  fort,  those  traders  are 
cherished  and  caressed.    The  proof  of  which  I  will  give  you. 

Ist.  Some  time  last  summer,  a  boat  loaded  with  goods,  and  owned 
by  an  American  trader,  (Mr.  Armitinger,)  was  fired  upon  by  some 
Indians  near  Winnebago  Lake. 

2d.  Captain  Whistler,  of  the  army,  wrote  from  Winnebago  Lake 
that  the  Indians  had  fired  upon  his  boat,  while  on  his  way  to  St. 
Louis  in  August  last. 

3d.  Doctor  .Madison,  of  the  army,  informed  his  correspondent 
here,  that  some  Indians  plundered  him  at  Winnebago  Lake  last 
fall. 

4th.  Lewis  Grignon,  James  Porlier  and  son,  and  Augustus,  (Brit- 
ish subjects,)  proceeded  to  the  Ouisconsin  last  fall  with  their  boats 
loaded  with  goods,  without  experiencing  insult  or  obstruction.x 
On  the  contrary,  the  Indians  in  that  direction  accompanied  them 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  for  them,  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring. 

I  am  confident  that  nothing  but  an  imqualified  expulsion  of  those 
traders  from  this  place,  for  the  due  observance  of  the  orders  re- 
ceived, will  produce  a  favorable  change  in  the  minds  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  village  contains  from  forty-five  to  forty-eight  families,  who 
all  profess  to  be  the  subjects  of  Britain,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
British  traders  rule  them.  This  state  of  things  has  existed  for 
many  years,  without  any  present  prospect  of  alteration. 
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MAJOR  IRWIN  TO  COLONEL  McKENNBY 
y  Green  Bay,  October  6,   1821. 

Mr.  Kenzie,  son  to  the  Indian  Sub- Agent  at  Chicago,  and  agent 
for  the  American  Fur  Company  has  been  detected  in  selling  large 
quantities  of  whisky  to  the  Indians,  at  and  near  Milwalky  of  Lake 
Michigan;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Indian  agent  at  Chicago, 
directed  him  to  close  his  concerns  at  Milwalky  in  sixty  days  and  then 
leave  the  place.  Some  Indians  from  that  place  represented  to  me  that 
they  would  be  badly  oflf  for  a  trader,  should  Mr.  Eenzie  leave  them ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  I  engaged  Mr.  Vieau,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  professed  Indian  trader,  to  repair  there  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Indians.  I  have  supplied  him  with 
$2,228.25  worth  of  goods,  and  have  agreed  to  allow  him  two  hun- 
dred dollars  from  the  time  of  his  departure  till  his  return  next 
spring,  with  an  allowance  of  some  coarse  clothing  and  subsistence. 
Two  boatmen  and  two  boys  will  receive,  altogether,  two  hundred 
dollars,  with  some  coarse  clothing  and  subsistence.  Mr.  Vieau  is=> 
well  known  here  for  his  integrity,  and  possesses  property  enoughs 
here  to  cover  the  whole  amount  with  which  I  have  intrusted  him.. 


COLONEL  McKENNEY  TO  MAJOR  IRWIN 

Indian  Trade  Office,  July  5,  1821. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  represent,  that  for  three- 
years  last  past  the  two  Factories  on  the  Lakes,  one  at  Chicago,  the- 
other  at  Green  Bay,  have  been  in  a  measure  useless  to  the  Indians, 
and,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  the  Government  also.     This 
state  of  things  is  owing  entirely  to  the  unsuitable  provisions  which 
exist  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade.     Hordes  of  private  adventur- 
ers, availing  themselves  of  the  looseness  of  the  system,  have  crowded 
into  those  parts  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  furs  which 
are  taken  there,  and  level  all  sorts  of  policy  but  their  own,  by  the 
powerful  agency  which  they  derive  from  the  free  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  as  an  article  of  their  commerce ;   and  after  which  the  In- 
dians, however  aflBicting  they  know  the  consequences  to  be,  will  go. - 
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This  view  of  the  state  of  these  two  Factories  should  have  been 
given  thus  formally  before,  had  I  not  waited  in  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress would  have  placed  this  trade  under  the  guidance  of  suitable 
regulations,  which,  if  done,  would  insure  to  the  Gk)vemment  the 
harmony  and  attachment  of  these  Lake  Indians;  and  to  the  Indiana 
all  the  consequences  which  the  Government  contemplated  in  the 
adoption  of  this  just  and  humane  branch  of  its  policy.  This  hope^ 
and  the  apprehension  that  a  removal  of  the  Factories  (which,  al- 
though they  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  trade,  operate  as  a  cheek 
to  the  traders,)  might  expose  the  Indians  to  oppression,  seemed  to 
authorize  me  in  waiting  for  the  final  judgment  of  Congress  in  this 
matter.  I  am  linable,  however,  on  a  review  of  this  subject,  to  re- 
alize in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Congress  any  additional  dispo- 
sition to  place  this  item  upon  what  I  conceive  its  proper  basis  j 
and  the  continuation  of  the  same  inactivity  which  has  hitherto 
characterized  the  business  done  at  these  two  Factories  promising  to 
make  inroads  upon  the  fund  allotted  for  the  trade,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  authorized  further  to  delay  a  decision  on  the  subject,  and 
recommend  it  accordingly  for  the  Executive  approval;  it  is,  to 
break  up  and  discontinue  the  two- Factories  located  at  Chicago  and 
Green  Bay.  In  making  this  decision,  however,  I  am  led  to  it  en- 
tirely from  considerations  growing  out  of  the  duty  which  my  trust 
imposes  on  me,  and  which  embraces  an  obligation  binding,  on  me 
to  keep  the  capital  from  diminution,  and  not  from  considerations 
of  policy.  My  opinion  is,  that  an  abandonment  of  these  posts 
must  tend  to  much  excitement,  and  a  corresponding  alienation  of 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  from  the  (Jovemment,  as  well 
as  to  bloodshed.  This,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  case  at  which  I 
feel  myself  authorized  but  incidentally  to  glance. 

I  propose,  on  breaking  up  the  trading-houses  at  Chicago  and 
Green  Bay,  to  unite  the  stocks,  so  far  as  they  may  furnish  suitable 
materials,  and  follow  the  military  post  with  a  Factory  to  the  St. 
Peter's.  The  Government  is  not  yet  known  in  the  exercise  of  its 
parental  capacity  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Indians  in  that  re- 
gion. In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  the  Indians  will  de- 
rive from  a  Factory  located  at  or  near  the  military  post,  will  be  the 
active  and  abundant  returns  which  will  be  received  from  it. 

If  this  recommendation  be  approved,  I  will  have  to  dispose  of, 
at  Chicago,  the  items  enumerated  in  the  inclosed  invoice  which  are 
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unsuited  to  a  trade  at  St.  Peter's,  and  which,  supposing  they  may 
be  useful  in  the  event  of  a  treaty  with  any  tribes  of  Indians  in  that 
region,  I  propose  to  turn  over  to  the  Indian  Department  at  cost 
and  charges,  and  pass  the  amount  to  the  debit  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment account  with  this  office. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  L.  MoEenkbt, 

Superintendent  Indian  Trade. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse's  Report  on  Indian  Affairs, 
who  visited  Green  Bay  in  1820,  while  making  a  tour  among  the 
Indian  tribes  in  behalf  of  the  government: 

**The  following  important  facts  and  information,  tvere  very  obli- 
gingly furnished,  by  Maj.  Irwin,  Indian  Factor  at  Green  Bay,  in  a 
written  communication: 

**In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  proceed  to  give  you  such 
information  in  relation  to  the  Indian  trade,  at  this  place,  as  a  period 
of  nearly  four  years,  has  enabled  me  to  become  acquainted  with. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  my  occupations  are  such,  from 
being  ahnost  constantly  engaged  in  the  duties  appertaining  to  the 
United  States  Factory,  that  this  information  may  not  be  so  explicit, 
nor  possess  so  much  detail,  as  you,  sir,  could  wish;  such  as  it  is, 
however,  I  convey  it  with  cheerfulness,  knowing  well  that  your 
assiduous  researches  here,  will  enable  you  to  confirm  its  correct- 
ness, or  to  detect  incorrectness. 

**lst.  With  respect  to  any  defects  in  the  present  system  of  Indian 
trade. 

**The  slightest  observer  eould  discover  defects  in  the  present 
manner  of  conducting  the  trade. 

**The  Indian  Agents  are  not  vested  with  authority  to  keep  dis- 
honest and  unprincipled  traders  from  entering  the  coimtry,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Indians.  Hence  the 
many  impositions  that  are  practiced  upon  the  poor  Indians,  prin- 
cipally in  seUing  whisky  to  them.  In  many  instances,  from  the 
thirst  for  that  article,  and  the  want  of  knowledge,  as  to  its  value, 
skins,  worth  from  five  to  six  dollars  each,  have  heen  sold  for  a 
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quart  of  whisky.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here;  as  it  is  known  that 
the  Indians  sell  their  kettles,  guns,  clothing,  horses,  etc.,  for  that 
article,  the  excessive  use  of  which  sometimes  leading  to  the  de- 
struction of  property,  and  the  loss  of  lives. 

**2d.  As  to  the  'improvements'  which  might  be  made  *in  the 
present  system  of  Indian  trade,'  which  would  render  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  *with  the  Indians  more  conducive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  between  them  and  us;  and  contribute  more  effi- 
ciently to  improve  their  moral  condition.' 

**I  have  always  believed  that  authority  should  be  given,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  none  but  persons  of  good  character,  to  carry 
'  on  trade  or  intercourse  with  the  Indians;  and  that  no  trader  should 
be  allowed  to  introduce  whisky  into  the  Indian  country.  To  pre- 
vent which,  rigorous  inspection  to  be  made  necessary;  and  all  vi- 
olations of  the  established  regulations,  to  be  noticed  and  punished. 
A  question  would  here  present  itself,  in  the  attempt  to  prevent 
those  violations,  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  testimony  of 
Indians.  At  present  it  is  believed,  that  it  would  not  be  lawful  to 
receive  it  in  any  legal  proceeding.  Few  Indian  traders  complain 
against  each  other;  hence  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient 
testimony  to  detect  their  malpractices.  Nevertheless  intelligent, 
active  and  determined  Agents,  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  friendly 
to  the  Indians,  could  do  much  in  their  favor;  and  probably  pre- 
vent the  existing  abuses. 

*'The  British  traders  have  held  the  most  intercourse  with  the 
Winnebagoes.  This  circumstance,  with  that  of  their  receiving  an- 
nually presents  from  Drummond's  Island,  will  account  for  the  pref- 
erence given  by  the  latter  to  the  former. 

**  Three  years  since,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  passed  through  Green  Bay  for  Drummond's  Island,  whence 
they  returned,  abundantly  supplied  with  goods.* 

**A  short  time  before  the  execution  of  Pontiac's  plan  for  taking 
all  the  British  forts  in  the  Indian  country,  the  Menomonees  being 
friendly  to  the  British  garrison,  then  at  this  place,  acquainted  the 
officer  in  command  of  Pontiac's  plan,  and  advised  him  to  put  him- 
self and  those  in  his  command  under  their  protection,  with  an  as- 


*  The   Sacs  and  Foxes  live  on  both   sides  of  the  Mississippi,  west  of  Green  Bay, 
more  than  six  hundred  miles  from  Dmmmond's  Island. 
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Burance  of  being  conducted  to  Montreal.  This  was  acceded  to,  and 
faithfully  performed,  notwithstanding  Mackinaw  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  the  attempt  by  the  captors  of  that 
place,  to  molest  and  stop  the  Menomonees  and  the  ofKcer  and  his 
men.  The  garrison  did  not  consist  of  more  than  from  thirty  to 
forty  men.  I  have  been  well  informed  that  this  generous*  act  is 
the  ground  of  a  particular  partiality,  on  the  part  of  the  British  au- 
thorities in  Canada,  for  the  Menomonee  tribe. 

''This  induces  me  to  notice  the  practice  of  the  Indian  tribes  in 
this  quarter,  of  visiting  Drummond's  Island.  The  object,  on  their 
part,  is  to  obtain  presents;  and  these  they  always  receive,  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  induce  them  to  visit  that  place  every  summer. 
The  British  government,  it  is  supposed,  have  their  political  views 
in  making  these  presents;  and  when  their  generosity  is  combined 
with  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  to  give 
like  presents,  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  cannot  be 
doubtful. 

''I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  meas- 
ure, on  the  part  of  our  government,  to  be  equally  liberal  as  the 
British  are  in  making  presents  to  the  Indians.  On  the  contrary, 
I  know  that,  it  does  great  injury  to  them,  making  them  idle,  and 
causing  them  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  chase,  etc., 
and  leading  them  to  intemperance,  by  frequent  intercourse  with  im- 
moral white  people. 

''The  trade  with  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  is  usually  conducted 
at  places  on  Fox,  Ouisconsin,  and  Menomonee  Rivers. 

''The  custom  has  been,  and  still  exists,  for  traders  to  winter  at 
those  places.  The  amount  of  business  done,  varies  according  to 
the  favorableness  or  unfavorableness  of  the  seasons  for  hunting. 
Property  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  has  been  brought 
here,  in  one  season,  from  Menomonee  River.  A  company  of  British 
traders,  usually  do  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  business  at  those  other 
places.  Sometimes  they  have  collected  fuis  and  skins  to  the  amount 
of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  amount  of  business  done  in  the  settlement  of  Green  Bay,  may 


•  An  fnttance  of  a  like  act  occurred  daring  the  last  war.  In  leadlns  an  American 
from  thla  place  to  Mackinaw,  whoi«  life  was  In  danger.  The  Indian  chief  who  per- 
formed this  act  Is  called  The  Robber. 
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probably  be  about  three  thousand  dollars  annually.  Whisky* 
forms  a  principal  article  in  the  traffic  at  those  places. 

**The  United  States  Factory  at  this  place,  (Green  Bay,)  does  very 
little  business  with  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  goods  it  con- 
tains can  be  sold  on  better  terms,  than  the  private  traders  sell 
theirs.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this,  and  will  ex- 
plain it.  The  British  traders  have  used  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  trading  at  the  Factory;  by  representing  the  goods 
as  being  of  American  manufacture,  of  bad  quality,  and  high  in 
price;  besides  the  Indians  know  that  no  whisky  can  be  obtained  at 
the  Factory.  In  1817,  I  sent  an  American  citizen,  (Mr.  Rouse,) 
with  goods  from  the  Factory  to  trade  with  the  Indians  at  the  Ouis- 
eonsin  Biver,  and  two  others  to  Menomonee  Biver.  On  their  re- 
turn, the  spring  following,  they  represented  that  they  might  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  business,  had  not  the  British  traders  and  their 
agents  at  these  settlements,  used  exertions  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  doing  business  with  them;  and  advised  those  that  had  done 
business  with  them,  not  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  purchased  on 
credit.  Those  gentlemen,  in  consequence,  lost  a  good  deal  of  money; 
and  would  not  be  willing  to  trade  with  the  Indians  again. 

''The  annual  average  of  goods  sold  to  the  Indians,  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Factory,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
sixteen  hundred  dollars.  Those  sold  to  the  white  people,  and  to 
the  people  of  mixed  blood,  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  annually;  and  to  the  Indian  agent  five  hundred  dollars  an- 
nually. For  cash,  and  to  Fort  Howard,  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollais  annually. 

** Under  date  of  Dec.  5th,  1818,  Mr.  Vamum  writes  from  Chi- 
cago to  Major  Irwin:  'The  indiscriminate  admission  of  British 
subjects  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  general 
complaint,  throughout  this  section  of  the  country.  There  are  five 
establishments  now  within  the  limits  of  this  agency,  headed  by 
British  subjects.  These,  with  the  large  number  of  American  traders, 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  will  effectually  check  the  prog- 
ress of  this  Factory.  I  have  hardly  done  a  sufficiency  of  business 
this  season  to  clear  the  wages  of  my  interpreter.' 


*  It  is  a  practice  with  some  traders.  In  order  to  deceive  tlie  Indians,  to  promiae 
them  a  keg  of  whislsy,  as  a  present  after  closing  the  bargain ;  whereas  the  practice  Is, 
to  make  the  Indians  pay  for  this  yery  whisky,  in  the  goods  they  purchase. 
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Gbeem  Bat,  July  18th,  1820. 
** Reverend  Sib: — In  conformity  with  your  verbal  request  yes- 
terday evening,  I  will  here  state  to  you  some  of  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  Indian  trade,  at  the 
United  States  Factory  at  Chicago,  which,  by  the  factor  there,  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  introduction  and  sale  of  whisky,  by  private 
adventurere. 

**In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  about  two  years  since,  he  stated  tha* 
he  had  not  done  business  enough  with  the  Indians  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  his  interpreter.  In  another,  dated  Chicago,  23d  May  last, 
he  says,  *The  Indians  have  been  induced  to  come  here  this  sea- 
son by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  procure  whisky.' 
*In  fact,'  he  continues,  'the  commerce  with  them  (the  Indians) 
this  season  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  that  ar- 
ticle.' He  adds,  *I  will  venture  to  say,  that  out  of  two  hundred 
barks*  of  sugar  taken,  not  five  have  been  purchased  with  any 
other  commodity  than  whisky.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
a  pound  (of  sugar)  from  the  Indians,  but  can  get  a  supply  from  the 
traders  at  ten  cents  a  pound.' 

**  Independent  of  the  known  veracity  of  Mr.  Vamum,  the  fact 
that  private  traders  could  afford  to  sell  sugar  at  ten  cents  a  pound, 
is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain 
it. 

**The  copy  of  an  account  current,  a  sketch  of  it  which  follows, 
will  show  the  amount  of  business  done,  while  I  was  factor  there, 
from  1810  to  1812: 

Amount  of  furs  and  peltries  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian trade  June  30tli,  1810,  and  invoiced  at $2,972  56 

Amount  of  drafts  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  In  favor  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  trade  in  that  year 1,740  01 

Total  amount  of  business  done  In  ISIO $4,712  37 

Amount  of  furs  and  peltries  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian trade,  25th  September,  1811  $5,280  50 

Amount  of  drafts  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitted  in  favor  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  trade 775  39 

Total  amount  of  business  done  in  1811 $6,055  89 

Amount  of  furs  and  peltries  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian trade,  11th  July,  1812 $5,781  91 

*  Indian  boxes  to  contain  sugar,  averaging  aboat  forty  pounds  each. 
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Amount  of  drafts  transmitted  in  favor  of  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian trade   500  67 

Amount  of  articles  sold  for  cash 515  48 

Amount  of  business  done  in  1812 $6,798  06 


'*I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  business  done  in  the  Factory 
at  Chicago,  for  the  last  two  years,  does  not  average  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  whisky  traders  at  that  place. 

**The  result  must  be,  (unless  it  is  checked  in  time,)  that  the 
Indians  will  be  made  a  miserable  set  of  beings;  and  the  most  of 
the  rising  generation  will  be  cut  off  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives. 

**I  am,  with  respect  and  regard,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Irvhn,  U.  S.  Factor. 

**To  Doctor  J.  Morse,  at  Qreen  Bai^:* 


The  foregoing,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  view,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  fac- 
tory  ^stem  of  trade  with  Indians.     I  now  present  the  other  side: 

''An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  just  visited  Chicago,  *.in- 
formed  me,  (July,  1820,)  that  'there  were  goods  belonging  to  Gk)v- 
emment,  at  that  place,  to  the  value  of  $20,000,  which  cost  more  at 
Oeorgetown,  than  the  traders  ask  for  their  goods  at  the  post  of  de- 
livery; and  that  the  goods  are  inferior  in  quality,  and  selected 
with  less  judgment,  than  those  of  the  traders;  that  only  twenty- 
five  dollars  worth  of  furs  were  sold  by  the  factor  at  Chicago;  that 
the  government  make  no  profit  on  their  capital;  and  pay  the  su- 
perintendents, factors,  sub-factors,  and  their  clerks,  out  of  other 
funds.*  'The  fact,'  he  added,  'that  the  government  sell  their 
goods  at  cost  and  carriage,  and  pay  their  own  agents;  and  that 
/et  the  Indians  prefer  dealing  with  the  traders,  is  pretty  condu* 
sive  evidence  that  the  traders  have  not  been  exorbitant  in  the 
prices  of  their  goods,  nor  have  maltreated  the  Indians,  who  have 
had  liberty  to  trade  with  one  or  the  other,  as  they  pleased.'  'It  is 
evident,'  he  said,  'that  by  some  means,  the  Indians  had  not  confi- 
dence in  the  government,  as  fair  and  upright  in  their  trade.' 

"Nothing  was  said  or  intimated  on  this  subject,  by  the  gentle- 


•  It  will  be  understood,  that  I  am  ntatlng  what  was  communicated  to  me  by  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  as  facU»  and  which  fidelity  to  my  government  obliges  me  t^ 
rate.    I  bold  not  myself  responsible  for  the  auihentioiiy  of  these  facts,  or  for  tfaiiep 
justness  of  the  opinions  which  I  quote:  but  only  for  the  oorrecinetw  with  which  they 
were  stated,  and  the  retpectaUliiy  of  tne  sources  whence  they  have  been  derived. 
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man  above  alluded  to^  which,  in  the  remotest  degree,  impeached 
the  character  or  conduct  of  any  of  the  factors.  They  appear,  as 
far  as  I  have  acquaintance  with,  or  knowledge  of,  them,  to  be  up- 
right  men,  and  faithfully  and  intelligently  to  have  discharged  the 
duties  of  their  office.  This  want  of  confidence  in  the  government 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  I  have  witnessed  with  solicitude  in 
many  other  instance^;  and  it  has  oft^  beai  expressed  by  the  In- 
dians in  my  interviews  with  them.  Whether  this  prejudice  has 
arisen  from  foreign  influence,  exerted  to  answer  particular  pur« 
poses,  or  from  that  of  the  traders,  as  is  alleged  in  the  preceding 
communications;  or  has  been  occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which 
their  lands  have  been  obtained  from  them  by  the  government;  or 
by  the  inferiority  in  quality,  and  high  prices  of  the  goods,  which 
have  been  offered  them  in  barter,  at  the  Government  Factories,  or 
delivered  to  them  in  payment  of  their  annuities,  as  others  confi- 
dently assert,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
from  all  I  could  learn,  that  each  of  these  causes  has  had  more  or 
less  influence  in  creating  and  fixing  this  unhappy  prejudice  in  their 
minds.  And  in*  devising  the  means  for  eradicating  it,  which,  while 
it  exists,  will  prove  a  formidable  bar  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
the  benevolent  object  of  the  government,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  removal  of  all  these  causes." 
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Edward   D.    Beouchard's   Vindi- 
cation 


In  a  sketch  of  several  Green  Comity  pioneers*  which  appeared  in  the  sixth 
TOlnme  of  the  Oollectiont  of  the  Historical  Society,  an  unfortunate  reflection 
was  made  on  the  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Beouchard,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Wisconsin,  cliarging  him  with  tiaving  burned  the  buildings,  goods  and  tools 
of  Major  Wm.  Deviese  and  John  Dougherty,  at  the  little  trading  post  of 
Bzeter,  on  Sugar  Rlyer-— this  apparently  in  revenge,  on  account  of  some  dis- 
agreement with  Dougherty. 

It  was  added  that  Mr.  Beouchard  was  a  boastful,  revengeful,  worthless 
fellow;  also  that  several  of  the  facts  related  in  Mr.  Beouchard's  narrative, 
as  given  in  General  Smith's  History  of  Wisconsin  were  disputed  and  con- 
tradicted, and  Mr.  Beouchard  further  spoken  of  very  disrespectfully. 

This  sketch  was  written  by  Professor  Albert  Salisbury,  and  the  charges 
were  made  on  the  authority  and  dictation  of  the  venerable  Major  Wm.  De- 
viese  and  Mr.  French  Lake,  without  perhaps  properly  reflecting  on  the  sever- 
ity of  the  assertions.  Knowing  that  good,  well-meaning  men  often  differ  in 
their  opinions  and  judgments,  the  editor  of  the  Society's  OollecHons  appended 
a  note  designed  to  interpose  a  kind  word  in  defense  of  an  aged  and  patriotic 
citizen,  whose  trustworthiness  was,  in  the  same  connection,  fully  endorsed 
by  Judge  M.  M.  Cothren,  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  and  the  late  Major 
Charles  F.  Legate,  all  of  whom  had  lived  neighbor  to  him  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century. 

Mr.  Beouchard,  not  satisfied  with  this  brief  general  defense,  has  sent  the 
Society  the  following  statement,  which  is  cheerfuUy  given  a  place,  not  only 
in  justice  to  this  venerable  pioneer,  but  because  it  contains  some  historical 
facts  and  details  worthy  of  preservation. 

»  L.  C.  D. 
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Mr,  Beouchard's  Statement 

I  presume  an  old  pioneer,  who  has  resided  in  Wisconsin  for  fifty- 
seven  years,  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  State  Historical  Society 
for  space  to  set  aright  his  own  services,  and  to  vindicate  the  truth 
of  history. 

I  was  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada,  October  the  fourth,  1804,  and 
left  there  in  the  spring  of  1816,  for  the  Selkirk  Colony  on  Bed  River; 
went  there  in  the  canoes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company,  and 
paid  forty-five  dollars  for  my  passage.  While  there,  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Fur  Company  to  go  on  business  through  the  Cariboo 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  After  many  hardships  and  adven- 
tures, I  returned  to  the  Selkirk  Settlement;  and,  in  the  fall  of  1819, 
went  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Dr.  Moses  Meeker,  in  his  narrative,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Col- 
lections of  the  State  Historical  Society,  has  stated  that  Colonel 
James  Johnson  came  to  Oalena  in  1822.  I  desire  to  set  this  error 
aright.  I  was,  in  that  year,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  running  a  keel- 
boat  on  the  Mississippi  for  Jean  Brunet  and  one  Disbrow.  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  was  then  stopping  at  Prairie  du 
Chien — the  same  who  had  served  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and 
has  since  figured  so  prominently  in  public  life.  It  was  then  that 
Old  Buck,  a  Fox  Indian,  not  a  Winnebago,  came  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  to  sell  some  diggings  he  had  on  Fevre  River,  near  Galena. 
Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  hired  the  boat  of  the 
owners,  Brunet  and  Disbrow;  and  they  sent  me  down  with  him,  in 
charge  of  the  boat,  to  Fevre  River;  and  I  had  orders  that  if  John- 
son bought  the  diggings  of  the  Indian,  Old  Buck,  and  wanted  some 
help  to  put  up  cabins,  to  remain  and  assist  him  in  the  matter.  He 
bought  the  diggings,  and  I  aided  in  putting  up  three  houses  in  1822. 
Johnson  then  started  for  Kentucky,  and  left  at  the  diggings  Thomas 
January,  Amos  Farrar,  one  Anderson,  nick-named  **Kentuck,''  my- 
self, and  two  other  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  was  named  Trepanere 
and  the  other  Barney.  I  sent  back  the  boat  and  hands  to  Bnmet; 
and  by  request  of  Johnson,  and  consent  of  Brunet,  I  staid  there 
that  winter.  Johnson  never  returned;  but  in  June,  1823,  James 
Johnson,  his  brother,  came  with  provisons,  tools  and  several  negroes. 
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Major  Legate  mentions  that  Colonel  Johnson  sent  me  with  goods 
with  which  to  buy  Old  Buck's  diggings.  I  only  conveyed  Col.  B. 
M.  Johnson  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Galena,  with  his  goods,  to  buy 
them.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  a  mistake  that  anybody  came  to  Ga- 
lena in  the  fall  of  1822  from  Cincinnati ;  but  a  good  many  did  come  in 
the  spring  of  1823.  During  the  winter  of  1821-23,  there  were  but 
the  six  of  us  there  all  winter,  whom  I  have  named. 

After  Colonel  James  Johnson's  arrival,  I  quit  working  for  the 
Johnsons,  and  engaged  in  the  employ  of  A.  P.  Van  Meter  and  Da- 
vid G.  Bates,  continuing  with  them  until  the  spring  of  1826,  when 
I  went  to  digging  mineral  on  my  own  account.  I,  in  company 
with  eight  others,  went  prospecting,  and  discovered  the  New  Dig- 
gings, and  did  well  there. 

Sometime  in  August,  1828,  in  company  with  John  Sweetslow 
and  Major  Adney  as  partners,  I  came  from  the  mouth  of  Big 
Platte,  to  Sugar  River  diggings,  at  Exeter;  my  partners  not  liking 
the  place,  soon  took  their  departure.  About  that  time  Mr.  Deviese 
came  there,  and  proposed  to  join  me  in  digging  mineral  and  trading 
with  the  Indians,  and  I  accepted  his  oflfer,  but  he  had  no  iliterest 
in  the  smelting  business.  We  then  sent  to  Galena  for  provisions 
and  goods,  and  in  the  meanwhile  put  up  cabins  and  went  to  work. 
The  Indians  troubled  us  a  good  deal.  The  Winnebago  Village  of 
''Spotted  Arm"  was  about  eight  miles  north,  and  that  of  ** White 
Breast"  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  our  diggings,  on 
Sugar  Biver;  each  of  which  had  about  eight  or  ten  Indian  houses. 
Now  Mr.  Deviese  knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  stop  there,  had 
I  not  been  there  myself  to  keep  the  Indians  oflf.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Deviese  and  I  had  three  houses  at  Exeter,  near  to  each 
other,  with  a  garden  spot;  we  built  them  as  partners,  and  had  an 
equal  ownership  in  them.  He  says  I  burnt  his  place  to  spite  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Dougherty;  now  that  man  Dougherty  had  no  prop- 
erty there  at  all,  but  he  had  a  cabin  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
ns;  and  I  can  prove  in  Mineral  Point  to  this  day,  that  had  I  fdt 
disposed  to  do  so,  I  could  have  cow-hided  that  Dougherty  any  time 
that  I  chose.  Had  I  wanted  to  injure  such  a  man',  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  I  would  bum  my  own,  and  my  partner's  houses 
and  property  to  spite  himt  On  the  contrary,  from  Mr.  Deviese 's 
own  statement,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Indians 
burned  them,  during  his  absence  that  summer  of  the  war!  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Deviese  makes  his  statement  as  though  I  was  not  at  Sugar 
River  during  all  this  early  period.  I  was  there,  however,  all  the 
time,  up  to  April,  1832,  when  I  left.  I  did  not  sell  or  transfer  my 
interest  in  the  houses  and  improvements,  because  I  intended  to  re- 
turn, but  the  war  soon  breaking  out,  I  did  not  go  back  until  May, 
1833.  When  I  departed  from  Sugar  River  in  April,  1832,  there 
was  not,  according  to  my  judgment,  five  thousand  pounds  of  min- 
eral at  the  diggings.  From  that  time  until  May,  1833,  the  period 
during  which  the  buildings  and  property  at  Exeter,  on  Sugar  River, 
were  burned,  I  state  unequivocally  that  I  was  never  nearer  Sugar 
River  than  the  Blue  Mounds,  Mineral  Point,  and  Colonel  Wm.  S. 
Hamilton's,  at  Wiota;  I  did  not,  and  could  not,  have  burned  thenu 
Messrs.  Deviese  and  Lake  have  done  me  great  wrong  and  injustice 
to  wait  forty  years,  and  then  make  such  mis-statements.  I  never 
heard  of  these  accusations  until  I  saw  them  published  in  the  So- 
ciety's volume  of  Collections,  and  cannot  imagine  any  reason  why 
Major  Deviese  should  do  so,  never  having  had  any  disagreement 
with  him,  and  he  having  paid  me  a  most  friendly  visit,  and  spent 
several  days  at  my  house  in  Mineral  Point,  long  since  the  occur- 
rence of  these  transactions.  As  to  Mr.  French  Lake,  it  may  be  that 
he  does  it  out  of  revenge;  for  when  I  commanded  the  fort  at  the 
Blue  Mounds,  I  was  obliged  several  times  to  reprove  him. 

The  battle  of  the  Peckatonica  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
1832.  Mr.  Deviese  says  that  one  man  came  up  after  the  battle, 
''spoiling  for  a  fight."  He  seems  to  refer  to  me,  for  I  was  the  first 
who  came.  I  had  command  of  a  party  of  friendly  Winnebagoes 
on  foot,*  who,  of  course,  could  not  travel  as  fast  as  Dodge's  com- 
mand on  horseback,  but  I  was  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards 
behind.  When  I  got  up  to  the  battle  ground  I  was  ahead  of  my 
Indian  party.  Adjutant  Woodbrldge  told  me  that  he  had  shot  (me 
of  the  hostile  Indians  as  he  was  rising  the  bank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pond.  By  that  time  two  or  three  of  my  Indians  had 
overtaken  me.  I  told  them  of  the  one  Woodbridge  had  shot,  when 
ihey  went  around  the  pond,  found  the  dead  Indian,  and  brought 
back  his  scalp.  They  also  searched  in  the  water,  and  found  the  re- 
mainder, eleven  in  all,  securing  also  the  guns  and  lances  of  the 
defeated  enemy. 


*  Forty-Dine  in  namber,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Beouchard  in  tiis  narratlye  in  Smith*! 
EUicry  of  WUoonsin,  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Deviese  says  that  Colonel  Hamilton  was  absent  from  his 
station^  Fort  Hamilton,  just  after  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  dead 
Indians  and  their  guns  and  lances  were  found,  Colonel  Hamilton 
came  up  with  his  party  of  friendly  Menomonees.  My  Winnebagoes 
now  asked  Colonel  Hamilton's  Indians  to  take  some  scalps;  th^ 
said  ''no,  the  scalps  don't  belong  to  us,  they  belong  to  him," — 
pointing  to  General  Dodge;  meaning  that  they,  the  Menomonees, 
were  too  proud  to  appropriate  and  display  scalps  from  enemies 
whom  they  had  not  slain. 

We  then  went  to  Colonel  Hamilton's  fort  at  Wiota,  and  started 
home.  When  we  arrived  at  the  fort  at  Dodgeville,  General  Dodge 
ordered  me  to  go  to  the  Wisconsin  Eiver,  and  collect  all  the  Win- 
nebagoes that  I  could  get  to  go  with  us  to  Bock  River,  after  the 
Sacks  and  Foxes.  On  the  twentieth  of  June,  1833,  I  was  teady  to 
start;  I  was  then  at  the  Blue  Moimds.  My  horse  being  ready,  and 
while  taking  leave  of  my  friends,  George  Force,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Green,  started  to  ride  out.  Presently  we  heard  the  firing 
of  guns;  I  spoke  and  said  that  they  were  Indian  guns.  On  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  gun  reports,  we  saw  Green  running  to- 
ward the  fort,  and  a  good  many  Indians  after  him.  I  threw  the 
baggage  off  my  horse,  and  started  to  meet  him;  but  the  Indians 
overtook  him  before  he  got  half  way  to  the  fort.  I  saw  a  good 
many  around  him,  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty.  On  reaching  the 
fort,  I  told  the  people,  and  then  started  for  General  Dodge's  at  the 
Dodgeville  fort,  about  half  past  eight  in  the  morning.  I  reached 
there  at  ten  o'clock,  and  gave  the  General  intelligence  of  the'  pres- 
ence and  depredations  of  the  Indians.  I  then  returned  to  the  Blue 
Mounds,  and  found  that  two  men  had  gime  after  Thomas  McCraney 
and  his  family,  who  were  then  living  on  their  place  between  the 
Mounds  and  Peter's  Grove,  and  I  started  after  the  body  of  Green, 
brought  it  into  the  fort,  and  we  buried  it  the  next  day. 

Previously,  on  the  sixth  of  June,  when  Captain  James  Aubrey 
was  killed,  I  started  out  from  the  fort  by  myself  to  get  his  body, 
and  after  I  had  gone  a  half  mile  or  so,  John  Dalby  and  Jefferson 
Smith  came  after  me  on  horseback,  to  assist  me,  and  we  got  the 
Captain's  body,  and  brought  it  in.  I  had,  on  that  occasion,  asked 
Lieutenant  Force  to  go  with  me,  to  get  Captain  Aubrey's  body, 
but  he  refused  to  go,  and  I  told  him  if  he  got  killed,  and  was  only  six 
feet  off,  I  would  not  go  for  his  body.    Wh^i  Force  and  Green  were 
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killed,  on  June  twentieth,  and  I  went  and  got  Qreen's  remains,  and 
brought  them  to  the  fort,  th^  asked  me  if  I  would  hold  spite  against 
a  dead  mant  I  replied  that  I  would  do  what  I  said,  whether  a 
man  was  dead  or  alive;  and  Lieutenant  Force's  body  laid  where  it 
fell  for  four  days. 

'WJule  at  General  Dodge's,  my  orders  about  going  to  the  Wisc<m- 
sin,  to  ooUect  Winnebagoes,  were  countermanded.  Four  days  after- 
ward, General  Dodge  and  his  troops  came  to  the  Blue  Mounds  fort, 
buried  Lieutenant  Force;  Colonel  Qratiot  being  present  at  the 
burial.  Qeneral  Dodge  told  me  that  I  would  have  to  go  with  the 
army  to  pilot  them  to  Bock  Biver,  and  if  need  be,  to  act  as  inter- 
preter. After  preparation  we  started,  and  kept  on  until  we  got 
out  of  provisions;  when  we  reached  Fort  Winnebago  my  horse  got 
lame,  and  I  was  sent  back  as  express  to  Dodge's  fort.  I  remained 
there  until  the  battle  of  the  Wisconsin,  when  I  was  ordered  with  a 
party  of  men  to  go  to  Helena  to  build  rafts,  on  which  to  cross  the 
army  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy. 

The  next  morning  after  we  got  there,  one  of  the  guards  told  me 
that  my  horse  and  others  were  in  the  field  of  Mrs.  Qreen.  I  jumped 
up  and  ran  into  the  field,  the  grass  and  everything  was  wet,  and  I 
got  wet  up  to  my  neck;  and  by  ten  o'clock  I  was  almost  speechless^ 
General  Dodge  sent  me  back  to  his  fort,  with  some  other  men',  who 
had  lame  horses,  or  were  themselves  unwell.  I  remained  there  un- 
til after  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe.  After  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk, 
I  had  to  go  to  Bock  Island  to  make  my  return  to  the  commissioner, 
General  Wlinfield  Scott,  of  my  agency  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  of 
the  delivery  to  me,  at  the  Mounds,  of  the  captive  Hall  girls,  by  the 
Winnebagoes.  When  Captain  James  Aubrey  was  killed  at  the 
Blue  Mounds,  I,  as  lieutenant,  succeeded  in  command  at  the  fort 
there.  So  soon  as  General  Dodge  came,  he  ordered  an  election  for 
captain,  and  I  was  beaten  by  one  vote.  Colonel  Gratiot,  Indian 
agent,  then  appointed  me  his  sub-agent,  to  look  after  and  care  for 
the  Winnebagoes  about  the  Mounds.  On  my  return  to  the  Blue 
Mounds,  I  was  ordered  to  Fort  Winnebago,  to  receive  four  Winne- 
bago Indians,  who  had  joined  the  Sauks  during  the  war.  I  stayed 
there  until  they  were  brought  to  me,  and  I  delivered  them  to  Ci*- 
tain  Plympt(m,  commander  at  that  place;  and  there  I  was  dis- 
charged, November  nineteenth,  1832. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  a  man  after  he  is  dead;  but,  for 
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the  sake  of  truth,  I  must  say  one  thing  about  the  rescue  of  the 
Hall  girls,  as  given  by  John  Messersmith  in  Greneral  W.  E.  Smith's 
Ei^ory  of  Wisconsin.  Had  I  seai  the  account  before,  I  would 
have  given  it  a  notice.  Mr.  Messersmith  says  that  an  express 
came  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  they  found  that  the  dispatch  with 
whidi  he  was  charged  was  on  public  business,  and  they  prevailed 
on  me  to  open  it,  as  perhaps  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  us  all. 

In  the  first  organization  of  the  militia  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  I  was 
elected  first  lieutenant;  Messersmith,  McCraney,  and  some  others 
did  not  like  to  be  commanded,  using  a  rough  prefix  to  the  word, 
by  a  ''foreigner,"  and  the  same  rude  language  was  used  at  the 
election  for  captain,  after  Aubrey's  death. 

Now  I  leave  it  to  anybody  that  knows  me,  if  I  would  go  to  men 
who  were  my  enemies,  for  information  or  instructicm.  No,  sir;  it 
is  well  known  that  at  that  time  the  commander,  in  addition  to  his 
military  duties,  acted  as  postmaster;  now  this  express  arrived 
there  after  Captain  Aubrey's  death,  and  I,  as  lieut«iant,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.  There  were  present,  Colonel  Ebenezer 
Brigham,  Esau  Johnson,  John  C.  Kellogg,  and  others  of  my  friends, 
who  supported  me.  Messersmith  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  let- 
ter or  express  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  On  getting  the  letter, 
I  spoke  to  Colonel  Brigham  and  others  of  my  friends,  and  by  their 
advice  opened  and  read  it  to  the  crowd;  then  sealed  it  up,  and  got 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Starr  to  take  it  to  General  Dodge, 
who  was  requested  to  send  it  on  to  Colonel  Gratiot;  he  did  so,  and 
Starr  returned  to  the  Blue  Mounds. 

An  old  settler,  whom  I  do  not  now  remember,  has  said  that  Col- 
onel Hamilton  went  to  Dubuque  and  got  Menomonees  and  Sioux 
Indians  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  for  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
This  is  a  mistake,  so  far  as  Sioux  are  concerned,  for  the  Sioux  and 
Menomonees  were  always  at  war;  when  they  met  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  or  at  other  places,  they  always  attacked  each  other.  I  only 
saw  Colonel  Hamilton's  Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Peckatonica, 
and  I  think  he  had  thirty  or  forty,  possibly  fifty  or  sixty,  and  all 
Menomonees;  and  my  Winnebagoes  were  generally  about  fifty  or 
sixty.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  history  is  too  often 
written. 

In  May,  1833,  I  returned  to  my  old  diggings  at  Exeter.  Mr. 
Deviese  was  not   there.    After   cleaning  up   what  mineral   I   had 
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there,  I  went  to  Dubuque  and  remained  there  until  1834,  when  I 
came  to  Mineral  Point,  where  I  have  since  resided.  I  was  some 
time  at  Centerville,  on  Blue  River,  and  some  time  at  the  New  Dig- 
gings. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  Grant  who  is  said  to  have  given  name  to 
Qrant  River,  and  since  to  the  county  of  that  name.  Grant  River 
was  so  called  when  I  first  came  to  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1819. 

I  served  as  a  private  in  Colonel  James  Collins 's  regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteeiB,  from  August,  1847,  to  July,  1848. 

For  forty-two  years  Mineral  Point  has  been  my  home,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  none  of  my  old  neighbors,  those  who  have  known  me 
longest  and  best,  and  for  whose  good  opinion  I  care  the  most,  will 
give  any  credence  to  unkind  and  unworthy  refiections  cast  upon  me. 
Those  who  knew  me  best,  I  am  sure,  will  acquit  me  of  all  such 
charges  and  insinuations  as  foreign  to  my  character  and  nature. 

Mineral  Point,  September,  1876. 
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Early  Western  Days 


By  John  T.  Kingston 

I  have  been  requested  to  write  np  reminiscences  of  early  Western 
life.  Perhaps  the  most  difKcult  history  to  write  is  a  personal  his- 
tory. It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  story  of  individual  life  and  ezperienoe^ 
interspersed,  more  or  less,  with  incidents  relating  to  other  persons 
with  whom  we  may  come  in  contact. 

In  complying  with  this  request,  my  object  will  be  to  convey  in- 
formation rather  thaa  amusement.  To  give  my  readers  an  idea  of 
the  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  early  pioneer  days, 
with  glimpses  of  the  life,  customs  and  character  of  the  early  settlers. 

Of  course,  for  all  the  early  incidents  I  may  relate,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  narrations  of  the  actors,  at  a  later  date.  How  vividly  I  can 
yet  see  and  hear  those  ''old  rangers,"  when  the  ''social  glass"  was 
general,  not  exceptional  as  now,  sitting  around  the  old-f  ashimied 
fireplace,  the  children  occupying  the  comers,  narrating  over  again 
their  battles  with  the  Indians,  their  scouts,  hardships  and  amuse-^ 
ments,  and  not  until  I  would  hear  my  mother  say,  "It's  time  for 
children  to  be  a-bed,"  would  I  make  any  note  of  time. 

On  January  2,  1778,  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia, 
issued  instructions  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Qeorge  Bogers  Clark,  to 
raise  seven  companies,  to  consist  of  fifty  men  each,  properly  ofKcered, 
with  which  to  attack  the  British  force  in  the  Illinois  country,  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  inciting  Indian  forays  against  the  frontier  set- 
tlements of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  order,  Colonel  CIbA  changed  the  course 
of  empire  in  the  Western  part  of  this  continent.  And  how  great 
and  vast  the  change!  In  that  year,  Clark  wrested  from  the  Brit- 
ish government,  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  in  Illinois;  and  early  in 
the  ensuing  year,  Vincennes,  in  Indiana;  and  with  the  fall  of  these 
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posts  also  fell,  forever,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  English  na- 
tion in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.* 

"When  the  men  who  composed  General  Clark's  expedition  re- 
turned home,  they  carried  with  them  glowing  accounts  of  the  soil, 
climate,  and  other  great  natural  advantages  of  that  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  quite  a  number  commenced  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  removing  thither  the  ensuing  spring.  Accordingly, 
early  in  the  season  of  1781,  James  Garrison,  in  company  with 
James  Moore,  Robert  Kidd,  Shadrach  Bond,  and  Larkin  Ruther- 
ford, left  with  their  families,  intending  to  make  the  country  they 
had  helped  to  conquer  their  future  home.  They  were  subsequaitly 
joined  by  William  Whiteside,  Joseph  Ogle,  James  Lemen,  and  others. 
Tl^^e  families  were  mostly  from  the  neighborhood  of  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  and  all  were  accustomed  to  the  dangers,  privations 
and  hardships  of  a  frontier  life.  Reaching  the  country  of  their 
destination,  they  located  on  the  bottom  lands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kaskaskia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  thirty  miles 
Veloyr  the  present  location  of  St.  Louis,  and  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  county  of  Monroe.  From  that  settlement 
originated  the  name  **Abnerican  Bottom,''  which  has  since  been 
l^pplied  to  all  the  lowlands  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River  east 
^  St.  Louis.  In  the  following  year,  1782,  Mary  Garrison  was 
bom,  being  the  first  American  child  bom  in  the  territory  embraced 
within  the  State  of  Illinois.  She  first  married  John  Murdock,  and 
after  his  death,  William  Pinkard;  removed  to  Jerseyville,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Alton,  where  she  died  in'  1840. 

But  beside  these  great  natural  advantages  which  the  new  coun- 
try possessed  over  the  region  which  they  had  left,  there  was  an- 
other cause  which  impelled  these  men  to  seek  a  home  farther  in 
the  wilderness.  That  cause  was  slavery.  They  desired  to  live  and 
raise  their  families  where  **the  curse  of  slavery,''  as  they  termed  it, 
would  not  follow  them.  They  wero  of  the  Baptist  faith,  and  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  main  body  of  that  church,  which 
still  held  to  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  they  called  themselves 
Emancipation  Baptists.    Trae,  they  found  slaves  there,  owned  and 


Draper,  Secretary  of  the  WlBConsln 

Eers  and  documents  from  which 
en  that  bio^^raphy  shall  be  pub- 

tished!  the  people  will  rea^o)  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  military  ezpedittaiB  and 
also  one  of  the  greatest,  considering  the  forces  and  means  used,  and  the  resnlts  ac- 
complished, Uiat  ever  transpired  on  this  Continent.  They  will  also  read  with  sorrow, 
of  tne  fading  ont  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  that  our  comitry  has  ever  produced. 


*  Several  years  since,  I  learned  from  Lyman  C.  Drape 
State  Historical  Society,  that  he  was  collecting  paper 
to  write  and  publish  a  biography  of  Gen.  Clark.     When 
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ield  by  the  French  settlers,  who  daimed  the  right  to  own  slaves 
under  the  treaty  between  France  and  England,  when  the  former 
government  surrendered  their  territory.  When  the  French  sur- 
rendered the  country  to  the  English  the  latter  government  guar- 
.anteed  to  the  settlers  all  the  rights  in  prc^erty,  etc.,  which  they 
had  enjoyed;  and  when  the  United  States  conquered  the  country 
they  indulged  the  French  and  other  settlers  for  many  years  in 
holding  their  negro  servants.  But  it  was  intended  that  the  evil 
^ould  spread  no  further,  and  hence  those  who  brought  slaves  with 
them  liberated  them  on  reaching  their  new  location;  this  they 
could  then  do  without  the  necessity  of  giving  security  for  the  good 
behavior  and  support  of  the  negroes,  which  they  were  required  to 
-do  by  the  laws  of  Virginia.  But  how  near  this  hope  of  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  slavery  came  to  being  blasted,  the  sequel 
will  show. 

The  usual  Indian  wars  harassed  those  early  settlers,  and  during 
A  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  their  settlement,  they  had 
to  depend  for  safety  mainly  on  the  protection  of  forts  or  stations. 
Each  head  of  a  family  had  a  small  plat  of  ground  contiguous  to 
the  fort  for  cultivation.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  after 
the  settlement  was  made,  the  Indians  turned  their  attention  mostly 
to  stealing  horses  from  the  whites.  Only  an  occasional  murder 
was  committed  on  some  too  venturesome  man,  but  as  the  whites  in- 
oreased  in  numbers,  by  emigration  from  year  to  year,  the  Indians 
became  alarmed,  and  commenced  war  in  earnest.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  whites  sought  the  protection  of  the  forts,  and 
during  the  winter  lived  outside  in  their  cabins. 

At  the  time  of  the  migration  alluded  to,  there  was  quite  a  settle- 
ment of  French  on  the  ** Bottom,"  principally  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Easkaskia.  These  French  settlers  were  almost  unanimously 
hostile  in  their  feelings  to  the  Americans,  and  consequently  took 
sides,  secretly,  with  the  Indians;  and,  although  they  did  not  mani- 
fest their  feelings  in  any  overt  acts,  yet  by  secreting  and  harboring 
the  Indians,  when  necessary,  and  giving  them  at  all  times  such  in- 
formation as  came  to  their  knowledge  concerning  the  common  en- 
emy, they  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  their  Indian  allies, 
and  of  course  occasioned  a  corresponding  injury  to  the  other  side. 
This  state  of  things  naturally  brought  about  a  feeling  of  distrust 
and   enmity  on   the   part   of   the   American    settlers   towards   the 
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French,  or  ** Creoles/'  as  they  were  called,  which  many  years  of  in- 
tercourse failed  wholly  to  eradicate. 

Many  severe  battles  and  skirmishes,  of  coarse,  took  place  during 
those  years  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  some  of  which  I  witt 
take  occasion  to  relate  hereafter,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
backwoodsman  over  the  Indian,  when  the  two  came  in  contact  both 
in  courage  and  strategy,  and  also,  perhaps,  in  the  noble  quality  of 
magnanimity,  which  latter  quality,  I  must  say,  I  have  found  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Indian  character. 

The  battle  of  the  Canteen,  as  the  early  settlers  called  it,  took 
place  about  twelve  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Indians  engaged  in  that  battle  belonged  to 
the  Osage  tribe,  and  it  was  the  first  and  only  war  party  belonging 
to  that  tribe  that  ever  crossed  the  Mississippi  to  make  war  upon  the 
whites;  their  object  being  to  exterminate  all  the  white  settlements 
of  all  movements  against  them  by  their  enemies  which  came  to 
settle  in  the  country — and  hence  the  whole  band  came,  including 
women  and  children. 

As  already  stated,  the  French  inhabitants  informed  the  Indians 
of  all  movements  against  them  by  their  enemies  which  came  to 
their  knowledge,  and  of  course  the  Indians  reciprocated  by  inform- 
ing their  friends  the  French,  of  all  their  intended  expeditions  in 
their  wars;  and,  in  this  instance,  that  information  was  the  cause  of 
their  own  destruction,  which  event  happened  as  follows: 

There  was  living  in  the  French  village  at  the  time,  a  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  by  the  name  of  Murphy.  He  had  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  on  this  occasion  heard 
some  of  the  inhabitants  talking  together  about  a  certain  war  party 
of  Indians  who  had  recently  crossed  the  river,  and  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  place  of  their  encampment,  niunbers,  object  of  the 
expedition,  etc.;  and  becoming  in  this  manner  posted,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  to  give  the  whites  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  with  safety  to  himself,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  travel  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  Whiteside's 
Station,  and  return  before  daylight  the  next  morning.  This,  by 
the  aid  of  a  French  pony,  he  was  able  to  do.  Whiteside  and  his 
men  being  thus  put  in  possession  of  all  the  material  facts,  acted 
with  their  usual  promptitude  in  the  matter,  and  a  considerable  time 
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before  the  ensuing  daybreak,  a  company  of  whites  numbering  sixty 
men,  being,  as  was  supposed,  about  equal  to  the  number  of  Indian 
warriors,  reached  the  ground  of  the  Indian  encampment.  The  In- 
dians, they  found,  were  all  in  one  large  wigwam,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  rush  mats,  and  was  situated  on  a  level  plat  of  ground 
about  ten  acres  in  extent,  through  which  ran  the  Canteen,  a  small 
stream  of  water  near  the  southern  border  of  Madison  Coimty,  and 
which,  at  that  point,  entered  the  lowlands  from  the  hills.  This 
nook  of  ground  was  entirely  dear  of  underbrush,  but  was  covered 
by  a  considerable  number  of  trees  of  large  growth,  and  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  high  bluflEs.  Whiteside  divided  his  com- 
pany into  four  equal  parties,  and  so  distributed  them,  as  to  surround 
the  Indian  encampment,  with  strict  orders  not  to  commence  the 
attack,  nor  to  make  any  alarm,  until  there  should  be  sufficient  day- 
light to  enable  them  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  or  imtil  he  should 
give  the  signal. 

These  positive  orders,  however,  were  very  suddenly  and  imex- 
pectedly  broken.  In  the  company  of  the  whites  was  another  son 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  armed  with  an  old  musket.  The  squad  to 
which  he  belonged  was  stationed  behind  a  fallen  tree.  Just  at  the 
break  of  day,  the  Indian  dogs  ran  out  of  the  wigwam  and  commenced 
barking.  In  a  few  moments  an  Indian  came  out  also,  and  after 
standing  and  looking  around  a  short  time,  returned  within.  In  a 
few  minutes  another  Indian  came  out,  and  after  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wigwam  a  moment,  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
faUen  tree  just  mentioned,  and  most  unfortunately  for  himself,  con- 
tinued on  until  he  came  within  a  few  feet  of  the  muzzle  of  Paddy's 
musket,  and  then  made  a  halt.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  trying  fix  for 
the  impulsive  Irishman.  The  positive  orders  of  his  captain,  that  no 
alarm  should  be  made  imtil  a  signal,  previously  agreed  upon,  should 
be  given,  on  the  one  side  and  his  own  impulsive  nature  on  the  other. 
His  first  thought  was  to  ob^  orders,  and  his  second  was,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  **to  blow  the  red  devil  into  smithereens;"  and  this  last 
thought  he  promptly  carried  into  execution. 

The  reader  can  possibly  imagine,  considering  the  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  location,  and  other  attendant  circumstances,  the  noise 
and  confusion  that  followed  the  explosion  of  Paddy's  musket.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  fi^m  that  moment  the  battle  commenced  in 
true  backwoods  style,  the  whites  sheltered  behind  trees  and  logs,, 
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the  Indians  in  the  wigwam.  This  relative  situation  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  c(Hitinued  imtil  a  late  hour  in  the  morning — about  eight 
or  nine  o'clock.  Whiteside  said  to  some  of  the  men  standing  near 
him,  **Boys,  that  wigwam  must  be  uncovered!"  Two  men,  one 
named  Benjamin  Ogle,  the  other  name  not  remembered,  immediately 
started  on  the  run  to  put  the  ordeir  into  execution.  On  reaching 
the  wigwam,  one  man  passed  oa  either  side,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
covering  at  the  bottom,  threw  the  mats  over  and  continued  on  in 
the  same  direction  they  started,  each  one  taking  a  part  of  the  cov- 
ering with  him,  and  this  probably  saved  their  lives  by  hiding  their 
bodies  from  the  Indians.  Ogle  was  wounded*  in  the  shoulder,  but 
his  companion  escaped  iminjured.  The  Indians  being  in  this  man- 
ner uncovered  were  exposed  to  a  direct  fire  from  all  sides,  and  this 
quickly  decided  the  contest. 

All  the  Indian  warriors  were  killed — ^about  sixty  in  number.  The 
whites  had  none  killed,  and  only  one,  as  above  mentioned,  wounded. 
The  squaws  and  childr^i,  of  whom  there  were  a  considerable  num- 
ber, remaining  unhurt,  were  taken  to  the  Mississippi,  and  recrossed 
to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  the  report  they  carried  back  to  the 
western  tribes  doubtless  prevented  a  recurrence  of  hostile  expedi- 
tions from  that  side  of  the  river. 

One  fact  connected  with  the  transaction  shows  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  magnanimity  of  the  *'old  rangers."  For  some  time  before 
the  wigwam  was  uncovered,  the  Indians  ran  short  of  balls  for  their 
guns.  To  remedy  this,  a  squaw  came  out  to  the  fire  a  few  feet  from 
the  entrance  of  the  wigwam,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  moulded 
the  balls  and  passed  them  to  those  inside.  And  during  the  tim^ 
she  was  so  engaged,  no  injury  was  offered  her. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  battle,  the  Indian  chief  had  obtained 
the  protection  of  a  large  tree  which  entirely  concealed  his  body 
from  the  sight  of  his  enemies.  Each  of  the  opposing  captains  had 
singled  out  the  other,  but  neither  could  get  a  shot  at  his  adversary. 
At  length  the  Indian  chief  stepped  from  behind  the  tree,  threw 
open  his  blanket,  and  slapped  his  breast  with  his  hand — a  challenge 


*The  traditions  have  probably  got  the  wounding  of  Benjamin  Ogle  mixM  u]>  with 
this  battle,  when  it  really  occured  seyeoal  years  before.  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  who 
knew  Benjamin  Ogle  well,  in  a  statement  which  he  submitted,  prior,  to  1833,  to  a 
meeting  of  some  twenty  of  the  aged  pioneers  of  that  region  of  Illhiois,  for  correction, 
represents,  that  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1778,  as  James  Garrison  and  Ogte  were 
hauling  hay  from  the  American  Bottom,  they  were  attacked  by  two  Indians,  Ogle 
being  shot  In  the  shoulder,  where  the  ball  remained :  Garrison  sprang  from  th«  load, 
and  escaped  into  the  woods,  while  the  horses  taking  fright  carried  the  wounded  mt 
safe  to  the  settlement. h,  C._D. 
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which  Samuel  Whiteside  well  understood,  and  he  too  stepped  forth. 
Then  it  was  the  quickest  eye  and  steadiest  nerve  must  win;  both 
rifles  ''cracked''  at  the  same  instant;  the  Indian  bounded  nearly 
his  full  length  from  the  ground,  and  fell  dead^  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  the  ball  from  his  rifle  left  a  mark  on  the  cheek  of  hia 
white  adversary,  which  was  still  plainly  visible  as  late  as  1832,  and 
doubtless  continued  so  until  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  years 
later. 

Samuel  Whiteside,  afterward  a  general,  was  but  a  child  when 
his  father  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Illinois,  but  he  grew  to  be 
a  man  of  iron  nerve,  of  medium  stature,  but  of  great  physical  en- 
durance, brave  to  a  fault,  but  unassuming,  educated  in  all  the  wiles 
of  Indian  warfare,  he  became  a  terror  to  the  savage  enemy,  but 
was  correspondingly  honored  and  beloved  by  the  whites.  His  name 
may  not,  perhaps,  appear  often  in  history;  still  he  was  honored  by 
the  men  of  his  time,  and  his  name  is  still  revered  by  their  children. 
His  name  will  appear  frequently  hereafter  in  these  papers. 

These  details  concerning  the  battle  of  Canteen,  I  had  from  David 
Everett,  one  of  the  participants.  He  was  a  candid  truthful  man; 
and  was  quite  particular  in  giving  the  number  of  the  respective 
parties,  and  the  object  of  the  Osage  Indians.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  in  1842 — then,  of  course,  an  aged  man.  In  1832,  Gen. 
Samuel  Whiteside  had  related  to  me  much  the  same  narrative 
concerning  this  aigagement.* 

**Lo!  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind,"  etc.,  will  do  to 
sing;  but  all  else  is  pure  imagination.  The  Indian  worships  the 
Evil  Spirit  much  more  zealously  than  he  worships  the  Good  Spirit, 
He  has  a  great  fear  of  the  former,  and  but  little  faith  in  the  latter. 
The  Good  Spirit  may  do  him  good,  but  has  no  power  to  save  him 
from  any  misfortune  which  the  Evil  Spirit  may  wish  to  aflSict  him 


*  This  battle  of  Canteen  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  In  1705.  Reynolds,  In  bis 
PUmeer  ffisioryof  Illinois,  states  that  In  that  year  a  Cahokla  Frenchman  Informed 
Capt.  William  Whiteside  of  a  camp  of  hostile  Indians,  when  the  Captain  led  out  hi» 
followiers,  fourteen  altogether — surrounded  the  Indian  camp  Just  before  day — con- 
siderably more  numerous  than  the  whites;  and  killed  the  whole  party  save  one,  who 
escaped ;  but  <m  returning  to  h\s  people  they  killed  him  for  his  cowardice.  Bev.  J. 
M.  Peck,  another  industrious  gleaner  of  Illmois  history,  gives  some  account  of  the 
affair,  first  In  the  Western  Monthly  Magaaine,  for  February,  1838.  and  subsequently 
in  the  Annals  of  the  West,  second  edition  pp.  705,  stating  that  Capt.  W.  Whiteside 
and  his  son  Uel  were  wounded.  Capt.  Whiteside,  the  leader  in  this  affair,  died  in 
1816.  The  few  details  both  Peck  and  Reynolds  were  able  to  give  of  this  memorable 
contest,  would  suggest  that  they  neglected  to  secure  the  proper  history  of  it  from 
the  actors  themselves:  or  else,  having  heard  the  particulars  perhaps,  had  forgotten 
tbett  when  they  had  occasion  to  use  them.  I  know  Dr.  Peck  told  me  that  that  wm# 
the  fact  with  reference  to  early  events  in  Kentucky  related  to  him  by  Daniel  Boone  , 
and  his  companions,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  thought  of  efver  writing  apon  tb#  p 
subject,  and  thus  many  of  the  details  became  obliterated  from  his  memory.    L.  C.  D.  <3 
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with;  he  is,  therefore,  very  particular  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  one,  and  accepts  all  the  good  from  the  other  which  may  fall  to 
his  lot,  without  any  particular  idea  of  returning  thanks. 

So,  too,  the  mourning  for  the  ** graves  of  his  fathers,"  because 
he  is  driven  from  them  by  the  white  man,  sounds  very  well  and  pa- 
thetic to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  natural  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the  Indian;  but  it  has  but  very  little  foundation 
in  fact.  The  Indian — except,  perhaps  in  some  rare  instances — 
cares  but  little  about  the  ** graves  of  his  fathers,"  or  for  his  fathers 
-either;  particularly  when  his  **fathers"  become  old  and  feeble.  In- 
stances are  neither  rare  nor  uncommon  when  they  have  left  the 
aged  of  the  band  to  perish  with  hunger  and  cold,  both  men  and 
women,  without  making  an  effort  to  save  or  relieve  them. 

Our  school  and  story  books  contain  numerous  instances  of  mag- 
nanimity, honesty,  wisdom,  etc.,  displayed  by  the  ** noble  red  man." 
Cornstalk,  Bed  Jacket,  Tecumseh,  and  Black  Hawk  is  each  brought 
forward  in  his  turn  as  a  noble  example  of  a  noble  race.  Now,  perhaps 
^1  these  instances  are  true,  and  that  our  present  Indians  are  the 
noble  descendants  of  a  noble  race.  But  I  have  failed  to  see  it.  From 
an  acquaintance,  more  or  less  intimate,  with  all  the  tribes  who  for 
the  last  fifty  years  have  inhabited  the  territory  within  the  limits  of 
the  five  Northwestern  States  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  I 
must  say  that  my  experience  is  just  the  reverse  of  all  this.  The 
Indian  may  be  wise;  but  if  so,  it  is  only  made  known  by  his  silence. 
He  may  possess  feelings  of  mercy  and  compassi(m,  but  those  feel- 
ings  are  only  made  manifest  by  a  stoical  indifference  to  human  suf- 
fering, and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  noble  attributes. 

The  Indian  by  nature  is  cruel,  treacherous,  and  revengeful.  He 
is  a  creature  of  impulse,  outside  of  his  daily  routine  of  life;  reason 
is  rarely  called  into  action,  unless  the  cunning  of  the  fox  can  be 
termed  reason;  a  coward  by  nature,  rarely  attacking  his  equal  in 
45trength  or  numbers,  without  some  great  advantage  in  position  or 
circumstances.  He  can  endure  fatigue,  hunger,  and  exposure,  be- 
cause his  manner  of  life  leads  to  these  results;  but  place  him  and 
the  white  man  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  the  latter  is  his  su> 
Tperior  in  every  respect. 

Compare  the  noblest  instances  extant  of  the  American  Indian 
with  a  like  number  of  the  early  white  settlers  in'  the  East,  or  the 
"West,  and  what  will  be  the  result  t    Pass  over  a  country  inhabited 
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I  care  not  for  how  many  generations  by  the  former,  and  all  you 
will  see  to  remind  you  of  human  habitation  or  improvement  wiU 
be  the  narrow  sinuous  trail,  the  tree  denuded  of  the  bark,  and  th^ 
lodge-pole  of  the  deselrted  habitation.  The  comparison  need  be 
followed  no  further. 

During  the  few  years  of  comparative  quiet  that  followed  aftef 
the  first  colony  of  Americans  settled  upon  the  American  Bottom, 
a  considerable  accession  was  made  to  their  numbers  by  emigration; 
a  few  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  some  from  across 
the  Ocean,  but  the  majority  came  from  Virginia.  Settlements 
were  pushed  out  in  diflferent  directions,  and  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  original  settlement.  Shawneetown,  and  some  other  set- 
tlements were  made  on  the  Ohio  River.  One  colony,  led  by  Wil- 
liam Scott,  located  at  Turkey  Hill,  six  miles  east  of  the  present  lo- 
cation of  Belleville,  St.  Clair  County.  These  latter  were  the  first 
settlers  who  left  the  Bottom  for  the  high  lands.  Wlhiteside  went 
further  north,  and  located  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Edwards- 
ville,  Madison  County.  Another  colony  located  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Kaskaskia  Eiver,  between  Greenville  and  Vandalia,  the  first 
capital  of  Illinois.  Another  on  Shoal  Creek,  south  and  west  from 
the  location  last  mentioned.  Each  of  these  diflferent  settlements 
constructed  a  fort  or  station  as  a  means  of  safety,  in  case  of  need 
against  the  Indians. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  after  these  several  migrations  were 
made,  the  people  had  to  depend  upon  the  parent  settlement,  on  the 
Bottom,  for  com  and  other  needed  supplies.  On  one  of  these  jour- 
neyings  made  for  that  purpose  by  William  Scott,  he  remarked  that 
he  was  ''going  down  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn;*'  hence  the  name 
Egypt,  first  applied  to  the  American  Bottom,  but  afterwards  to  the 
whole  of  southern"  Illinois. 

These  early  settlers  were  simple  in  their  habits,  frugal  in  their 
manner  of  living, — ^partly,  perhaps,  from  necessity;  had  but  little 
education,  rather  superstitious,  and  tolerably  industrious,  in  their 
way — ^that  is,  they  farmed  a  little,  and  hunted  Indians  and  wild 
game  the  balance  of  the  time.  Buflfalo,  elk,  deer,  turkeys,  honey, 
and  wild  horses  were  abundant  for  all  their  wants;  and  a  few  years 
after  the  first  settlemexit,  wild  hogs  were  equally  so.  Com  bread 
and  wild  game,  **hog  and  hominy,''  were  their  daily  food.  On 
Lidian  scouts,  and  other  journeys  of  conBiderable  length,  parched 
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com,  sugar  and  salt  were  the  only  supplies  carried;  the  rifle  sup- 
plied the  rest. 

As  late  as  the  year  1833,  in  central  Illinois,  a  pound  of  lead  or 
shot,  a  paper  of  pins  or  needles,  would  buy  a  venison  ham  or  a  wild 
turkey;  and  a  yard  of  calico  would  buy  a  gallon  of  strained  honey. 

As  stated  formerly,  these  people  were  of  the  Baptist  faith,  and 
they  took  early  means  to  procure  preaching  by  one  of  their  own 
denomination.  Joseph  Ogle  was  the  first  preacher  who  visited  the 
colony.  Four  of  the  sons  of  James  Lemen,  one  of  the  original 
settlers,  also  became  preachers.  The  Methodist  preachers  soon  fol- 
lowed. When  the  first  preacher  of  this  denominaticm  was  in  Illi- 
nois is  uncertain,  but  Jesse  Walker,  from  Tennessee,  was  among 
the  first.  He  extended  his  missionary  labors  also  as  far  as  St.  Louis 
— at  that  time  a  Spanish  settlement.  He  also  preached  the  first 
sermon  at  Racine,  in  this  State,  in  the  spring  of  1835. 

These  early  preachers  were  generally  illiterate  men,  but  they 
were  suited  to  the  times  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people;  they 
were  earnest,  zealous  and  energetic;  neither  cold,  hunger,  nor  dan- 
ger could  stop  them  in  their  task;  they  literally  **took  their  lives 
in  their  hands;"  traveled  from  station  to  station — often  over  the 
trackless  prairies  and  forests — camped  out  when  night  overtook 
them,  swam  rivers  and  endured  storms,  **  preaching  the  gospel, 
without  money  and  without  price.'' 

At  a  much  later  period,  preachers  who  had  families  were  allowed 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  single  men  but  fifty  dollars.  All 
sums  paid  to  them  over  these  amounts  had  to  be  accounted  for  to 
the  conference. 

The  Indians  most  contiguous  to  the  white  settlements,  and  who 
caused  them  the  most  trouble,  were  the  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Sauks 
and  Poxes,  and  the  Pottawatamies.  Occasionally  war  parties  from 
more  distant  tribes  would  make  fiudden  incursions  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder,  but  would  as  suddenly  retire  if  they  met  with  any  seri- 
ous opposition.  Treaties  were  often  made  and  as  often  broken. 
During  these  short  intervals  of  *'so  called"  peace,  roving  bands  of 
Indians— outlaws  as  they  were  denominated — ^were  continually  com- 
mitting murders  and  other  depredations.  A  white  man  and  Indian 
would  meet  on  the  road  or  trail,  and  the  Indian  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner  would  hold  out  his  hand  with  the  salutation,  **  how-de-do, 
brother,"  the  unsuspecting  white  man  would  take  the  proffered 
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hand  and  immediately  find  himself  brained  by  the  tomahawk,  or 
stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  knife  in  the  disengaged  hand  of  his 
''noble  red  brother/'  A  few  occurrences  of  this  kind,  and  retalia- 
tion would  follow  by  the  whites,  resulting  again  in  a  general  war. 
The  Shawnees  and  Kickapoos,  being  nearer  the  white  settlements, 
suffered  the  most,  and  finally  became  almost  extinct.  The  other 
tribes  mentioned  being  more  remote,  suffered  less. 

The  usual  mode  of  travel  for  emigrants  down  the  Ohio  Eiver, 
from  Vii^inia,  and  other  points  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Illinois  country,  was  by  means  of  flat-boats,  floated  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  from  there  pulled  by  ropes, 
**cordelled''  or  pushed  with  poles  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
place  of  debarkation. 

During  Indian  times  these  boats  were  "constructed  for  defense. 
The  sides  were  high  and  thick,  with  port  holes  all  around  the  sides 
and  ends,  but  at  such  height  as  to  be  above  the  heads  of  the  occu- 
pants when  standing  upon  the  floor,  platforms  being  constructed 
along  the  sides,  which  answered  for  beds  during  the  night,  and  seats 
during  the  day,  and  also  for  the  occupants  of  the  boat  to  stand  upon 
when  necessary  to  fire  through  the  port-holes  to  repel  an  attack  of 
the  enemy.  Horses,  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  were  carried 
on  the  boats,  along  with  the  owners  and  their  families.  During 
dark  or  stormy  nights,  the  boats  were  anchored  near  the  center  of 
the  river.  Sometimes  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  the 
experiment  was  soon  found  to  be  rather  dangerous.  In  other  in- 
stances strategy  was  resorted  to;  white  men  or  women,  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  were  compelled  to  appear  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  with  stories  of  hardship,  suffering,  and  escape  from  the 
savages,  entreating  to  be  taken  on  board,  etc.  If  they  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  boat  to  land,  the  Indians,  who  were  concealed  close 
by,  would  make  a  rush  for  it,  and  a  general  butchery  would  follow. 

During  one  of  the  intervals  of  peace  menticmed  before,  two  or 
three  families  embarked  on  a  flat-boat  at  Wheeling  and  floated 
down  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  without  any  trouble  or  apprehension 
from  the  Indians.  They  encamped  on  the  present  location  of  Cairo, 
and  neglecting  the  precaution  of  posting  sentinels  for  the  night, 
not  one  of  them  lived  to  see  the  morning.     A  band  of  outlaw  In- 
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dians,  taking  advantage  of  the  fancied  security  of  the  emigrants^ 
made  the  usual  night  attack,  and  not  a  soul  escaped  alive.* 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Murdock,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  families  mentioned,  had  preceded  them  a  short  time  with 
another  band  of  emigrants,  and  hence  escaped  the  destruction  of 
his  family,  being  the  only  one  left  alive.  This  massacre  occurred 
in  the  spring,  and  young  Murdock  did  not  know  for  some 
months  the  fate  of  his  friends.  At  length,  through  the  French  on 
the  ''Bottom,"  the  rumor  came  of  the  massacre  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  the  spring  previous;  and  through  the  usual  boasting  of  the 
Indians,  over  some  scene  of  horror  and  butchery,  the  identical  band 
who  committed  the  deed  became  known. 

Young  Murdock 's  own  father  and  one  step-father  had  been  pre- 
viously killed  by  the  Indians,  and  in  this  last  massacre  a  second 
step-father,  his  mother  and  four  brothers  and  four  sistens  fell  vit^ 
tims  to  Indian  barbarity.  His  whole  soul  was  bent  on  exterminating 
the  band  of  Indians,  seven  in  number,  who  had  committed  the  deed. 
He  tracked  them  during  their  hunting  expeditions,  over  the  prairie 
and  through  the  forest.  Xt  was  apparently  a  case  of  life  and  death 
on  both  sides.  The  Indians  knew  Murdock,  and  also  knew  his  de- 
termination and  purpose.  Two  of  the  band  had  already  fallen  be- 
fore his  rifle.  They  dared  not  separate — ^their  only  safety  lay  iff 
keeping  together.  At  length,  early  in  the  succeeding  spring,  Mur^ 
dock  was  informed  that  the  remaining  Indians  of  that  particular 
band  were  encamped  upon  a  certain  island  in  the  Mississippi,  a 
short  distance  below.  He  immediately  collected  five  or  six  men  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  final  settlement  of  accounts  with  his  ene- 
mies. Procuring  a  canoe,  they  fioated  down  to  the  island  upon 
which  the  Indians  were  encamped,  and  having  succeeded  in  finding 
their  canoe,  they  shoved  it  adrift  and  concealed  their  own  on 
the  other  side,  and  then  proceeded  cautiously  down  the  island  in 
search  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  Indians,  however,  were  not  to  be  caught  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  discovered  them  about  the  same  time  they  were  discovered  1^ 
the  whites.  A  race  now  commenced  for  the  head  of  the  island, 
the  Indians  far  out-running  their  pursuers,  with  the  exception  of 


*6oYernor  Reynolds,  in  his  Pione^  Hiatorv  of  Illinois,  states  that  this  massacre 
occurred  while  the  party  of  emigrants  were  encamped  under  the  hlnff  at  the  Grand 
Tower,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  February,  1704,  killing  Mrs.  Hough,  the  mother  of 
John  Murdock,  one  of  her  sons,  and  some  othenr.  The  sunrlYors  escaped  to  their 
boat.  ^,,,,.,....,  ..y  ^ 1^  C.  D. 
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one  only,  and  that  one  was  no  other  than  Murdock — ^their  dreaded 
and  hated  enemy.  He  was  close  after  them  when  they  reached  the 
place  where  they  had  concealed  their  canoe,  but  not  finding  it  they 
plunged  into  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  swimming  to  the  op- 
posite bank. 

Murdock  immediately  and  alone,  jumped  into  the  other  canoe,  and 
started  in  pursuit,  and  not  one  of  the  Indians  lived  to  reach  the 
shore.  This  was  vengeance  indeed,  full  and  complete.  He  had  de- 
stroyed with  his  own'  hand  the  last  Indian  of  the  band  that  had 
murdered  his  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  the  last 
of  his  family;  all  the  rest  had  fallen  by  the  rifle,  tomahawk,  and 
scalping-knife. 

During  the  interval  of  peace,  mentioned  above,  several  families 
left  the  different  forts  or  stations,  and  settled  on  places  more  or  less 
remote.  One  man  by  the  name  of  Wood,  an  uncle  of  Samuel 
Whiteside,  settled  on  Wood  Biver,  a  small  stream  that  emptied 
into  the  Mississippi  just  below  Alton.  When  the  Indians  again 
commenced  war,  they  did  so  without  any  previous  warning.  In 
consequence  of  this,  quite  a  number  of  families  were  killed  before 
they  could  reach  places  of  safety.  Among  these  were  Wood,  his 
wife  and  seven  children.  They  were  shot,  tomahawked,  scalped, 
and  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  the  house  was  consumed.  But  a  short 
time  elapsed  before  Whiteside  heard  of  it.  He  immediately  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  with  eight  or  ten  men.  By  means  of. 
bloodhounds,  trained  for  the  purpose,  they  followed  the  Indians — 
Pottawatamies — about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north,  and  suc- 
ceeding in  killing  eight  Indians  without  any  loss  to  themselves, 
only  one  Indian  escaping.  This  remaining  Indian  was  living  in* 
the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  during  the  Sauk  War  in'  1832. 
When  Whiteside  was  there  at  that  time,  he  heard  of  him,  and  offered 
any  one  twenty-five  dollars  who  would  imint  the  Indian  out  to- 
him,  but  under  the  situation  of  affairs  between  the  whites  and  Pot- 
tawatamies at  that  particular  time,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  do* 
so.  One  thing,  however,  was  noticed.  That  particular  Indian  did 
not  i^pear  in  sight,  in  that  vicinity,  while  Whiteside  remained 
there. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  by  the  United  States  against  Qreat 
Britain  in  1812,  the  latter  government  immediately  called  to  its  aid 

their  ever  faithful  ally,  the  Indians.    Arms  and  ammunition  w^  ^P^H^ 
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nished  them ;  secret  agents  or  runners  were  sent  all  along  the  f  rcmtiers, 
and,  as  a  further  inducement,  the  Indians  were  promised  and  paid  a 
bounty  of  twenty  dollars  each  for  every  white  scalp  brought  in, 
putting  the  whites  on  the  same  level  that  our  State  pfaces  the 
wolf,  the  lynx,  etc.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  and  as 
was  intended,  the  whole  frontier,  from  Detroit  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  down  to  New  Orleans,  was  in  a  blaze  of  war.  This 
bounty  was  kept  up  and  paid  by  the  British  government  until  tke 
Indians  happened  to  think  that  the  difference  between  a  Canadiim 
scalp  and  one  from  south  of  the  lakes  could  not  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  agents  of  the  government,  and  consequently  they 
commenced  scalping  indiscriminately,  both  in  Canada  and  the 
states.  This  turn  in  affairs  by  the  Indians,  brought  an  immediate 
change  in  the  humanity  view  of  the  case,  and  the  bounty  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

When  the  United  States  troops  took  Maiden,  during  the  war, 
they  found  in  one  of  the  government  buildings,  securely  packed 
away,  hundreds  of  human  scalps,  nicely  dressed  and  put  up  in 
packages  of  twenty  each,  and  artistically  ornamented  with  various 
colored  ribbons.  The  writer  of  this,  when  a  boy,  saw  a  package 
of  these  scalps  brought  away  by  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Myers. 
The  scalps  were  from  the  soft  silky  hair  of  the  infant  to  the  gray 
and  white  hair  of  the  aged  man  and  woman. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  the  Indians  and  also  perhi^s  with 
the  intention  of  dividing  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
making  the  Mississippi  River  the  Western  boundary  of  the  grow- 
ing republic,  the  British  government  pushed  a  company  or  two  of 
troops  through  to  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  Green  Bay  and  the 
Wisconsin  River.  They  were  piloted  through  by  one  of  the  early 
French  traders,  encamped  a  few  days  on  the  prairie,  afterwards 
called  En^ish  Prairie,  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  Musooda. 
They  afterwards  continued  on  down  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississi^i 
and  established  a  post  on  Rock  Island  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Bap- 
ids.  Here  they  were  established  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  tribes 
at  war  with  the  whites.  The  main  village  of  the  Sauks  and  Fox«s 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Winnebagoes  inhabited  the 
southwest  portion  of  Wisconsin.  The  Ojibways,  or  Chippeways 
occupied  the  country  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  PottaWatm- 
mies  were  east  of  Rock  River,  and  around  the  southern  bend  of 
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Lake  Michigan,  and  the  main  town  of  the  Eickapoos  was  on  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  Eiver. 

They  were  also  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  circum- 
stances that  might  **tum  up"  in  the  future;  and  if  they  had  felt 
secure  and  had  remained  in  possession  of  that  country  imtil  the 
expiration  of  the  war,  the  British  government  might,  with  consid- 
erable propriety,  have  claimed  it  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  as  one 
**of  the  places  taken  by  them  during  the  war.'' 

Thus  strengthened  and  encouraged,  the  Indians  became  more 
bold  and  aggressive.  Larger  war  parties  **took  the  trail;"  the 
fort  at  Chicago  was  taken,  and  the  troops  and  white  inhabitants 
massacred.  The  frontier  settlers  were  all  driven  into  the  forts  and 
stations,  and  general  alarm  prevailed.  The  whites  soon  found  that 
they  must  put  all  their  strength  in  the  field.  Government  fur- 
nished one  company  of  regulars.  Several  quite  severe  battles  were 
fought.  The  Shawnees  occupying  the  country  east  and  south,  be- 
came within  a  short  time  nearly  exterminated.  An  army  of  about 
five  hundred  men  made  an  incursion  north  into  the  Kickapoo  coun- 
try; took  and  burned  their  principal  village  on  the  Illinois,  de- 
stroyed their  growing  crops  of  com,  and  so  completely  humbled 
them  that  they  gave  the  whites  no  further  trouble. 

Another  expedition  was  then  formed,  and  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Zachary  Taylor,  with  Captain  Samuel  Whiteside 
and  others,  to  make  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Sauks 
and  Foxes,  and  to  establish  forts  along  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Keel  boats  were  built  to  carry  their  supplies,  and  also  to  take 
the  men  on  board,  if  necessary.  One  or  two  swivel  guns,  were  taken 
on  each  boat.  The  expedition  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi,  the 
troops  marching  along  the  shore  and  keeping  company  with  the 
boats. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  up  the  river,  they  at  length  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Rock  Island,  where  they  expected  to  find  the  main 
Indian  village.  All  the  troops  were  taken  on  board  the  boats,  and 
with  x)oles  and  oars  they  were  making  their  way  slowly  against  the 
current,  keeping  as  far  from  the  shore  as  possible.  The  water  was 
low  at  the  time,  and  when  they  were  making  their  way  up  past  the 
first  island,  about  a  mile  below  Bock  Island,  a  strong  wind  from 
the  west  struck  the  boats,  driving  them  on  the  sand-bar  just  above 
the  head  of  the  island  first  mentioned.     Quite  a  number  of  menj^^ 
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jumped  out  to  shove  the  boats  oflf.  Suddenly  a  cannon  was  heard. 
A  six-pound  ball  passed  through  the  bow  of  the  leading  boat,  and 
looking  up  stream  they  saw  the  English  flag  floating  in  the 
breeze  at  the  foot  of  Bock  Island.  This  put  a  new  face  upon  the 
matter;  this  was  the  flrst  intimation  to  them  that  they  would  have 
any  other  power  besides  the  Indians  to  contend  with;  at  the  same 
time  a  great  many  Indians  were  seen  running  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  river. 

Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  boats,  the  sudden  surprise  of  the 
appearance  of  a  British  flag,  and  the  continuance  of  the  cannonade, 
they  failed  to  get  off  the  boats  before  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Indians  had  crossed  over  to  the  island  from  the  main  land,  and 
opened  fire  upon  them  with  their  rifles.  The  men  again  took  to 
the  boats,  which  were  still  hard  aground.  In  this  situation  affairs 
remained  for  a  short  time.  The  rifle  balls  could  not  penetrate 
through  the  sides,  but  the  cannon  balls  were  plowing  up  the  water 
in  dangerous  proximity.  At  length  Captain  Whiteside  jumped 
upon  the  sand-bar  and  called  out,  '*A11  you  who  are  not  cowards, 
follow  me,"  and  made  a  rush  for  the  island.  The  men  imimediately 
followed.  The  Indians  were  driven  in  a  body  into  the  slough,  and 
while  wading  back  to  the  main  land,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
rods,  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  three  or  four  hundred  rifles,  whichy 
in  the  language  of  the  men  engaged,  '^  covered  the  water  with  the 
bodies  of  dead  Indians."  The  boats  were  then  quickly  shoved  afloat, 
and  with  ''all  aboard"  floated  down  stream.  The  Indians  contin- 
ued along  down  the  shore  for  a  mile  or  two,  but  out  of  range  of  the 
rifles  on  the  boats.  The  Indians,  apparently  not  knowing  of  any 
other  arms  on  the  boats  except  the  rifles,  collected  in  a  bend  of  the 
river  below,  in  large  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  ene* 
mies  a  parting  fire  at  comparatively  short  range;  the  boats  floated 
on  until  opposite  them,  and  then  opened  upon  them  with  canister 
and  grape  from  the  swivels;  the  Indians  fled  in  great  dismay,  and 
with  terrible  loss. 

No  other  battles  of  any  magnitude  occurred  during  the  war  with 
England  in  that  quarter,  and  peace  with  Great  Britain  brought  quiet 
to  the  border.  The  whites  had  increased  to  about  twelve  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  the  Indian  tribes  nearest  the  settlements  had  suffered 
so  much  that  they  were  not  only  willing  to  remain  at  peace  with 
them,  but  were  also  quite  ready  to  assist  them  against  the  more 
distant  tribes.  «  --  .  --^       ^— 
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Previous  to  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  very  lit- 
tle commerce  was  carried  on  in  the  country;  some  few  trips  had 
been  made  to  New  Orleans  with  keel-boats  or  pirogues,  and  some 
goods  were  occasionally  brought  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  by 
means  of  wagons.  The  round  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  back  re- 
quired six  months;  the  trip  down  was  easy  and  required  but  a  few 
days,  but  the  return  trip  of  twelve  hundred  miles  against  the  cur- 
]%nt  was  a  different  matter. 

It  was  entirely  a  barter  trade.  Money  was  nearly  unknown. 
Furs,  wild  honey  and  other  commodities  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
lead  from  the  Missouri  mines,  were  carried  down  and  exchanged  for 
groceries,  cloths,  etc.  As  a  natural  consequence,  goods  of  that  na^ 
ture  were  extremely  dear.  The  common  price  of  tea  was  sixteen 
dollars  a  pound,  coffee  fifty  cents,  and  calico  fifty  cents  per  yard. 
But  after  the  war  a  change  in  this  respect  was  quickly  made. 
Steam-boats  soon  made  their  appearance  on  the  Western  watera; 
trips  that  formerly  required  six  months  were  now  made  in  as  many 
weeks.  A  new  tide  of  emigration  set  in,  and  before  the  year  1820, 
the  country  began  to  show  evidences  of  the  wonderful  growth  that 
has  since  followed. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  a  new  question  began  to  agitate  the 
<50untry;  that  was  the  question  of  slavery.  The  early  settlers  came 
with  a  determination  that  slavery  should  not  foUow  them.  The 
Ordinance  of  1787,  excluding  slavery  from  all  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, they  fondly  hoped  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  deter- 
mination without  any  great  difficulty.  But  when  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration set  in  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas  principaUy,  with  a  considerable  number  from  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Northern  States,  they  began  to  find  the  advocates  of 
slavery  increasing.  Long  lines  of  wagons,  horses,  cattle  and  ne- 
groes were  daily  seen  passing  on  to  Missouri,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.  The  people  were  poor,  and  it  looked  as 
though  slavery  in  their  case  might  be  a  benefit.  Missouri  was 
taking  the  lead  in  population,  having,  in  1810,  20,845;  Illinois  the 
same  year,  12,282.  In  1820,  Misi^uri  had  66,586,  and  Illinois 
55,211.  Here  was  plain  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  slavery; 
wealth,  population,  and  slavery  moving  in  the  same  direction.  But 
the  old  settlers  remained  firm  in  their  opposition,  while  a  majority 
of  the  new-comers,  even  from  the  Northern  States,  were  willing  tdp 
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sacrifice  principle  to  interest.  Quite  a  number  had  purchased 
French  slaves,  and  of  course  they  were  willing  that  the  blessing 
should  be  extended  to  others.  Petitions  were  sent  to  Congress 
praying  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
with  respect  to  slavery.  Slavery  could  not  be  admitted  without  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  Still  the  agitation  was  oon> 
tinned.  The  first  constitution  of  Illinois  was  adopted  in  1818. 
Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  State  under  the  compromise  of  1820«. 
This  was  another  incentive  to  the  advocates  of  slavery,  not  only  in 
Illinois,  but  also  in  Missouri.  The  latter  did  not  wish  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  other  slave  States  by  a  free  State  lying  between.  By  a 
united  effort  they  were  enabled  to  extend  to  Illinois  the  statutes  of 
Virginia  with  respect  to  freeing  negroes.  The  owners  were  re- 
quired to  enter  into  bonds  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  manumitted 
slaves,  and  also  that  they  should  not  become  a  county  chai^. 
Owners  of  slaves,  in  Missouri  and  other  States,  were  also  permitted 
to  hire  them  out  in  Illinois  for  a  given  number  of  days;  and  no 
slave,  by  reason  of  such  residaice,  should  become  free. 

In  1822,  Edward  Coles,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  thoroughly  anti- 
slavery  in  his  views,  was  elected  governor;  but  this  was  only 
accomplished,  as  the  other  side  claimed,  by  a  split  in  their  ranks. 
Efforts  then  commenced  to  bring  the  question  of  slavery  before  the 
legislature  at  the  next  session.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  shape  of  an  act  calling  a  convention  to  amend  the  State  con- 
stitution. To  pass  this  act,  required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  people  at  the  next  ^electicHi 
had  to  sanction  the  action  of  the  legislature  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  such  election.  In  the  senate,  the  slavery  party 
had  the  required  two-thirds,  but  in  the  lower  house  they  lacked 
one  vote  of  that  number. 

There  was  also  a  United  States  senator  to  be  elected  at  the  same 
session.  There  were  three  or  four  aspirants  for  that  oflSce,  and  the 
contest  bid  fair  to  be  close.  The  slavery  party  were  divided  in  their 
choice,  but  a  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
and  upon  making  a  count  they  ^certained  that  he  could  be  elected 
by  a  certain  course,  not  just  then  to  be  made  public. 

A  contested  seat  came  up  from  Pike  County,  John  Shaw,  who 
afterward  made  a  location  at  Black  River  Palls,  in  this  State,  prob- 
ably the  first  settler  there,  and  more  recently  settled  in  Marquette 
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County,  was  one  of  the  contestants.  The  name  of  the  other  con- 
testant was  Hanson.  Hanson  was  anti-slavery,  but  would  vote  for 
Thomas.  Shaw  would  vote  for  the  constitutional  convention,  but 
would  not  vote  for  Thomas.  Shaw  was  elected  as  anti-conven- 
tion. The  point,  then,  was  to  make  this  contested  case  work  both 
ways.  By  admitting  Hanson  to  the  seat  they  could  elect  Thomas, 
but  would  lose  the  convention;  by  admitting  Shaw  they  would  lose 
Thomas,  but  could  carry  the  vote  for  the  convention.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  elect  the  senator  first,  then  give  the  seat  to  Han- 
son and  elected  their  man,  but  afterward  reconsidered  the  vote  ad- 
mitting Hanson  to  the  seat,  and  gave  it  to  Shaw,  and  carried  the 
act  for  la  convention. 

By  the  result  of  this  sharp  practice,  the  convention  party  was 
triumphant.  They  were  now  sure  of  ultimate  victory.  Abuse  and 
intimidation  were  the  weapons  with  which  to  fight  and  win  the 
battle.  But  this  was  where  they  made  their  great  mistake.  Their 
confidence  worked  their  own  defeat.  The  **01d  Rangers''  were  not 
made  of  the  stuflf  to  be  either  intimidated  or  driven.  They  went 
into  the  contest  with  their  usual  determination  to  conquer.  News- 
papers were  established,  every  man  who  could  write  or  speak  was 
pressed  into  the  service.  Hand-bills  were  printed  and  sent  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  Speech  upon  speech  was  made  in  every  settle- 
ment and  almost  in  every  house.  Business  was  nearly  susp^ded* 
No  such  political  contest  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  United  States. 

At  length  the  election  day  came — the  vote  was  taken  and  decided 
anti-slavery  by  several  hundred  majority.  Consternation  was  de- 
picted  upon  the  faces  of  the  slavery  party.  No  such  result  had 
been  anticipated  by  them,  and  they  were  now  about  as  much  de- 
spondent as  they  had  before  been  triumphant.  But  there  was  yet 
a  glimmer  of  hope.  St.  Clair  County,  the  most  populous,  and,  next 
to  Monroe,  the  oldest  settled  county,  gave  the  heaviest  vote  against 
the  convention.  Without  her  vote  the  convention  would  carry; 
with  her  vote  counted  the  convention  was  lost.  The  county  clerk 
was  for  slavery  and  the  convention,  and  refused  to  send  up  or  de- 
liver over  the  election  returns.  But  he  miscalculated  the  spirit 
and  determination  of  the  ''Old  Settlers."  The  rifle,  that  had  hung 
so  many  years  over  the  fire-place  almost  idle,  was  taken  down,  care- 
fully cleaned  and  loaded,  and  the  owner  quietly  started  for  Belle- 
ville, the  county  seat.    As  each  one  came  in,  he  found  others  there 
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before  him,  or  just  coming  in,  all  on  the  same  business.  The  of- 
fice of  the  clerk  was  surrounded,  he  was  given  ten  minutes  to  de- 
liver up  the  returns  of  the  election.  This  he  was  but  too  ready  to 
do  before  one-half  the  ten  minutes  had  expired.  A  messenger  was 
immediately  dispatched  with  them  to  Vandalia,  the  State  capital, 
and  the  question  of  slavery  forever  settled  in  Illinois. 

"Wfcat  mighty  results  in  the  future  hung  upon  the  result  of  that 
election,  who  can  tell?  Had  Illinois  decided  in  favor  of  slavery  in 
the  contests  of  1822-24,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Wis- 
consin, and  Iowa,  and  perhaps  all  the  other  Western  States  would 
have  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Civilization,  wealth  and  prog- 
ress would  have  been  rolled  back  for  many  long  years;  and  today, 
probably,  the  dark  curse  of  slavery  would  have  extended  over  the 
whole  Union.  The  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  but  few  in  num- 
bers, and  those  mostly  illiterate  men,  but  the  result  is  none  the  less 
grand. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  in  Illinois,  came 
new  life  to  the  State.  Not  only  from  the  slave  states  lying  south 
and  southeast,  but  also  from  the  east,  over  the  mountains,  immi- 
grants came  pouring  in.  The  "blue-bellied  Yankees,''  as  old 
Oovemor  Kinney  delighted  to  call  them,  made  their  appearance 
with  the  ** Plymouth  collection"  and  the  singing-book.  The 
school-master  was  abroad  getting  up  schools  at  three  dollars  a  quar- 
ter, and  "board  around."  The  educated  minister  was  sent  out  by 
the  Home  Missionary  Society.  Public  improvements  were  carried 
on.  The  question  of  connecting  the  Illinois  River  with  Lake 
Michigan  by  means  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  began  to  take 
shape.  Settlements  were  extended  up  the  Illinois  River,  and  up 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  "Lead-Mines,"  in  the  Southwestern  part 
of  Wisconsin.  And  at  the  end  of  that  decade,  Illinois  came  out 
ahead  of  Missouri,  with  a  population  of  41,000  freemen  over  the 
latter  State,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  wealth.  No  further 
comparisons  were  heard  from  Missouri  with  regard  to  the  advan- 
tages of  slavery  over  freedom  in  the  development  of  the  respective 

States. 

In  1827,  the  Winnebago  Indians  got  up  a  little  disturbance  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Prairie  du  Chien;  but  General  Atkinson  led  a  detachment  of  gov- 
lemment  troops  into  the  country,  joined  by  a  few  companies  of  vol- 
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unteers  from  the  Lead  Mines  under  command  of  Colonel  Dodge, 
soon  settled  the  difficulty.  Some  five  or  six  white  men,  and  per- 
haps as  many  Indians,  were  killed  during  this  trouble. 

The  first  attempt  to  navigate  the  Illinois  River  by  means  of 
steamboats  was  made  in  1830.  Previous  to  that  time  this  was 
thought  to  be  impossible  by  reason  of  the  sand-bars  during  low 
water.  Keel-boats  were  formerly  used  in  navigating  the  river,  and 
for  this  description  of  boats,  carrying  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  tons  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  to  dig  channels  with 
shovels  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  bars.  Only  two  bars  on  the 
river  were  composed  of  anything  but  sand  or  mud.  One  of  these 
at  Bairdstown,  was  formed  of  mussel  shells,  and  the  other  at 
the  mouth  of  Copperas  Creek  was  gravel.  These  two  bars  were  im- 
proved by  dredging;  all  the  others  were  kept  at  sufficient  depth 
by  the  continued  passage  of  steamboats  up  and  down  the  river. 
Perhaps  lines  of  boats  on  the  Wisconsin  River  would  produce  the 
same  result.  Capt.  Harris,  the  oldest  Upper  Mississippi  captain, 
always  maintained  that  he  could  navigate  the  Wisconsin  as  high 
up  as  Fort  Winnebago  (Portage  City),  with  boats  drawing  more 
water  than  he  could  the  former  river  as  high  up  as  St.  PauL 

Just  above  the  city  of  Alton,  HI.,  high  up  on  the  face  of  the  cliff 
fronting  the  Mississippi,  there  was  the  picture  of  a  bird,  standing 
erect,  with  wings  extended;  it  was  represented  as  having  horns 
like  the  deer  or  elk;  in  height  it  was  about  ten  feet,  and  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  wings,  about  twenty  feet.  Forty  years  ago  the  color 
was  bright  and  very  distinct,  but  in  late  years  owing  to  the  en- 
croachment  of  the  city  and  the  continued  smoke  from  the  lime 
kilns  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  has  become  very  indistinct.  The 
legend  of  the  Piasa  (pronounced  Pi-a-sau)  as  related  by  the  Indians, 
is  as  follows: 

*'Many,  many  moons  ago,  before  the  white  men  came,  this  enor- 
mous bird,  the  Piasa,  suddenly  appeared  in  that  country.  It  ex- 
tended its  flight  over  a  great  many  miles  of  the  surrounding  prairie. 
It  was  so  large  and  strong  that  it  could  carry  off  both  men 
and  women  with  ease;  even  the  deer  and  most  other  wild  animals 
were  made  its  prey.  Its  home  was  in  a  cave  of  the  cliff  mentioned 
above;  its  perch  in  the  morning  and  evening  was  on  a  point  of 
the  cliff  immediately  above  where  the  painting  was  made.  There 
it  would  remain  perched  until  the  sun  was  fairly  risen,  and  then 
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soar  away  in  search  of  prey.  Almost  every  day  one  of  the  tribe 
would  disappear,  and  too  well  the  Indians  knew  his  fate.  The  word 
*Piasa'  told  it  all.  The  victim  was  carried  to  the  cave,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  bones  only  were  left  to  tell  the  tale.  So  great  be- 
came the  alarm  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  that  they  fled 
many  miles  away,  but  they  could  not  escape  the  flight  of  the  dreaded 
Piasa.  Every  stratagem  that  they  could  invent  was  resorted  to 
for  its  capture  and  destruction;  but  all  without  avail.  At  length 
the  chief,  an  old  man,  fasted  many  days  and  nights,  and  prayed  to 
the  Great  Spirit  to  save  his  people  from  destruction.  One  night 
the  Great  Spirit  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  sacrifice  himself  for  his"  nation ;  said  that  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore it  was  light,  he  must  take  his  station  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  cliflf  where  the  Piasa  made  its  usual  appearance  at  that  early 
hour;  that  he  must  place  twelve  of  his  bravest  warriors  in  ambush 
close  by,  -with  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  that  when  the  Piasa 
discovered  and  darted  down  upon  him,  they  must  let  fly  their  ar- 
rows, and  if  possible  kill  or  wound  him,  and  this  they  could  do  if 
their  hearts  were  brave.  He  accordingly  chose  out  twelve  of  his 
bravest  warriors  and  placed  them  in  ambush  as  directed,  then  took 
his  station  on  the  cliff,  covered  his  head  and  then  commenced  to 
sing  his  death  song.  Just  as  the  sun  was  seen  rising  in  the  east, 
the  Piasa  appeared,  soared  up,  and  circling  around  high  up  in  heav- 
ens, made  the  fatal  swoop  for  the  chief,  but  just  before  he  struck 
him  with  his  talons,  the  concealed  Indians  let  fly  their  arrows,  and 
the  Piasa  fell  dead,  pierced  through  the  heart.  The  chief  was  saved 
alive,  and  his  people  saved  from  destruction." 

As  long  as  the  Indians  inhabited  that  country,  when  passing  up 
or  down  the  river  at  that  point  in  their  canoes,  they  would  stop  and 
fire  their  rifles  at  the  picture  of  the  Piasa. 

This  legend  may  be  only  invention  or  imagination,  but  if  so,  how 
came  so  many  human  bones,  and  also  bones  of  wild  animals,  min- 
gled in  such  confusion  in  the  cave  midway  up  a  perpendicular  cliff, 
over  two  hundred  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the  water  t 

During  the  trouble  with  the  Winnebagoee,  in  1827,  the  band  of 
Sauks  and  Foxes  under  Black  Hawk,  showed  considerable  disposi- 
tion to  make  trouble,  but  through  the  interposition  of  Keokuk,  an- 
other of  the  chiefs  of  those  tribes,  they  were  restrained  from  any 
acts  of  violent.    In   1830,  however,   Black  Hawk  and  his   band 
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showed  more  than  usual  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year,  he  made  his  appearance  in  Lewiston,  Fulton  County, 
with  his  whole  band  of  warriors,  about  four  hundred  in  number. 
They  came  in  a  full  dress  of  war  paint,  faces  painted  red  with  black 
marks  on  cheeks  and  forehead  to  show  the  number  of  scalps  they 
had  individually  taken.  They  came  in  on  horseback,  Black  Hawk 
and  his  brother  leading,  carrying  a  large  blood-red  flag. 

The  settlers  well  understood  that  the  object  was  to  show  to  the 
whites  the  great  number  and  strength  of  his  warriors.  But  no  acts 
of  hostility  were  committed.  Yet  those  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Indians'  disposition  and  character,  could  not  fail  to  notice  a 
restless  and  defiant  feeling. 

There  had  been  from  time  immemorial  a  hostile  feeling  existing 
between  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  and  the  Sioux  Indians.  This  feeling 
often  broke  out  into  open  war.  And  there  being  at  this  time  quite 
a  large  band  of  the  latter  tribe  in  the  village  may  have  had  an  in- 
fluence somewhat  upon  the  former,  but  necessity  compelled  them 
to  remain  at  peace  while  in  the  white  settlments. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Black  Hawk  and  his  band  showed  a  still 
stronger  feeling  to  commence  war  upon  the  whites.  They  crossed 
over  from  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mouth  of  Bock  Biver,  and  declared  their  intention  of  again 
taking  possession  of  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  them;  but, 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  considerable  amount  of  com 
and  other  provisions,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  recross  the  river, 
and  remain  at  peace. 

Early  the  next  spring,  1832,  however,  thinking  another  supply 
of  com  desirable,  they  recrossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  made  the  same  demands  that  had  been  acceded  to  by  Qeneral 
Gaines  the  previous  year;  but,  not  finding  all  their  demands 
promptly  complied  with,  they  commenced  acts  of  hostility  which 
finally  ended  in  war. 

But  before  any  actual  outbreak,  reports  began  to  circulate  from 
one  settlement  to  another  of  frequent  and  repeated  acts  of  robbery 
and  plunder,  committed  by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  under  Black  Hawk. 
In  many  instances,  the  white  settlers  left  their  homes,  and  fled  into 
the  more  settled  portions  of  the  State.  This  emboldened  the  In- 
dians to  commit  further  acts  of  aggression.  In  fact,  their  acts 
now  became  so  openly  hostile,  that  Governor  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,! 
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saw  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  prompt  action  to  check  them. 
Troops  were  accordingly  ordered  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
to  concentrate  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Bock  River.  Early  in  the 
month  of  April,  a  force  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Governor  Reynolds  and  (General  Whiteside  (the  "old 
ranger")  reached  that  point.  Included  in  this  force,  was  a  regi- 
ment under  Colonel  Stillman,  which  numbered  about  four  hundred 
men,  and  was  composed  of  companies  from  the  counties  of  Fulton 
and  Peoria,  and  were  all,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  one  com- 
pany, under  Captain  Adams,  of  Peoria,  drafted  men — a  force  that 
can  never  be  depended  upon  in  any  serious  work. 

Between  Stillman 's  force  and  the  band  of  Indians  under  Black 
Hawk,  numbering  from  six  to  eight  hundred,  was  fought  the  first 
battle  of  the  Sauk  war,  a  battle  that  resulted  very  disastrously  to 
the  whites.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  battle,  Stillman  and  his 
men  came  into  Ottawa,  Illinois,  and  a  more  sorry  looking  set 
could  not  easily  be  found.  The  great  majority  of  them  were 
minus  hats,  many  without  coats  and  guns,  some  with  horses,  and 
others  on  foot.  They  were,  in  fact,  in  all  imaginable  conditions 
that  an  army  could  be  who  had  made  a  general  run  from  the  field 
of  battle. 

From  the  various  and,  in  some  instances,  conflicting  accounts 
gathered  from  the  men,  it  appears  that  the  following  are  about  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  battle  of  the  ** Sycamores."  And  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  at  the  outset,  that  many  of  the  men  engaged  in 
it,  perhaps  the  majority,  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  affair, 
intoxicated.  They  all  agreed  in  this,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
such  men  were  not  easily  controlled. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  the 
regiment  had  halted  for  the  purpose  of  encamping  for  the  night. 
Nearly  all  the  horses  had  been  picketed  out,  turned  loose,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  The  men  were  lazily  engaged  about  camp — some 
gathering  wood,  pitching  tents,  etc.,  and  others  drinking  whisky,  of 
which  necessary  beverage  they  had  an  abundance  in  camp;  and,  to 
save  time,  they  knocked  in  the  heads  of  the  barrels  containing  it. 
But  suddenly  a  great  commotion  arose.  Three  Indians  had  made 
their  appearance,  on  the  open  prairie,  a  short  distance  in  advance^ 
The  cry  was  now  raised,  ** Every  man  draw  his  rations  of  Sauks!*' 
Then  the  rush  commenced;  the  first  man  to  mount  his  horse  and 
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give  chase  was  the  best  fellow.  Pell-mell  was  the  order  of  march. 
This  order — or  rather,  disorder — continued  for  some  distance — 
probably  two  or  three  miles.  Two  of  the  Indians  were  overtaken 
on  the  prairie  and  killed.  At  length  the  rear  of  the  army  reached 
the  Sycamore,  a  small  stream  on  the  outskirts  of  a  grove  of  timber. 
Here  they  met  the  van  in  the  same  disgraceful  order,  in  full  retreat, 
and  the  whole  body  of  Indians  in  hot  pursuit.  The  whole  direc- 
tion of  things  had  suddenly  changed ;  these  men,  who  a  few  minutes 
before  were  so  anxious  to  pursue  the  enemy,  were  now  more  anx*- 
ious  to  escape.  Amid  this  confusion,  Captain  Adams,  with  the 
company  from  Peoria,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  creek,  and  took  a 
position  between  the  fugitives  and  the  Indians.  This  position  they 
held  for  some  time  against  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  no 
doubt  saved  the  lives  of  many  who  hardly  merited  the  name  of 
men.  This,  however,  was  not  accomplished  without  severe  loss. 
Captain  Adams,  and  about  one-fourth  of  his  men,  were  left  dead  on 
the  field. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  uncertainty.  The  Indians  separated 
their  force  into  small  bands,  and  numerous  reports  of  sudden  at- 
tacks and  massacres,  some  true  and  others  false,  came  in  from 
various  surrounding  points. 

The  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Stillman 
and  his  men  at  Ottawa,  the  Indian  massacre  occurred  on  In- 
dian Creek,  about  fourteen  miles  distant,  from  that  place.  A 
statement  appears,  in  the  Historical  Collections,  that  all  the  whites 
present  at  the  time  of  th^e  massacre,  except  the  two  Misses 
Hall,  taken  prisoners,  were  killed.  That  statement  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  first  intelligence  received  at  Ottawa  of  that  event, 
was  brought  in  by  a  young  man,  a  brother  of  the  Misses  HaU,  who 
was  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  who  arrived 
at  Ottawa  about  midnight;  but  his  mind  was  so  much  confused  by 
the  fright,  that  he  was  unable  to  give  any  connected  statement  of 
the  facts  until  the  next  day.  From  his  statement  it  appears  that 
the  wagons  containing  the  furniture  and  effects  of  the  families  were 
not  yet  unladen,  when  the  Indians  made  the  attack.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day  on  which  the  occurrence  transpired,  the  three 
families  of  Hall,  Pettigrew,  and  Davis,  had,  upon  warning  received 
from  Shabonis,  a  Pottawatamie  chief,  that  the  ''Sauks  were  com- 
ing,'' fled  to  Ottawa,  the  nearest  settlement.     Davis  was^ot  at 
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home  at  the  time ;  hut  when  he  reached  there,  a  short  time  after  the 
families  had  left,  he  fallowed  them  to  Ottawa,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  same  time  that  they  reached  that  place.  He  at  once  de- 
clared his  determination  to  take  his  own  family  back  home;  and 
most  unfortunately,  and  against  the  unanimous  admonition  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  prevailed  upon  Hall  and  Pettigrew  to  accompany 
him  with  their  families;  and  they  had  only  just  arrived  at  Davis' 
house  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Indians  came  upon  them. 
At  the  moment  of  attack,  Davis  and  young  Hall  were  in  the  black- 
smith shop.  Davis  was  fixing  his  gim,  and  at  the  time  had  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  separate  from  the  stock.  When  the  alarm  was 
given,  he  rushed  out  of  the  shop  with  the  gun-barrel  in  his  hands, 
and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  Indians.  Young  Hall  ran: 
to  the  creek,  a  few  yards  distant,  jumped  down  the  bank,  and  tak- 
ing the  downward  course  of  the  stream,  reached  Ottawa  the  same 
night.  The  Misses  Hall  afterwards  said  that  Davis  killed  six  Indians 
with  the  gun-barrel  before  he  was  finally  overcome. 

It  appears  from  what  some  of  Stillman's  men  said,  that  they 
were  encamped  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  occurrence  at  the 
time — so  near,  in  fact,  that  they  distinctly  heard  the  report  of  the 
guns.  One  company  made  application  for  permission  to  reconnoiter 
in  the  direction  these  reports  were  heard;  but  from  some  cause 
not  explained  at  the  time,  Col.  Stillman  refused  their  application. 
Probably  the  recollection  of  what  transpired  on  the  Sycamore,  a 
few  days  previous,  had  some  eflfect  on  his  mind  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  this  massacre,  a  company 
of  men  from  Ottawa,  accompanied  by  some  of  Stillman 's  party, 
started  for  the  scene  of  murder,  and  the  accounts  they  gave  on  their 
return  of  the  appearance  in  and  around  the  house  were  horrible  in 
the  extreme.  Even  little  infants  were  mangled  in  a  shocking  man- 
ner, being  literally  cut  to  pieces.  And  this,  too,  was  done  in  the  im- 
mediate presence,  and  doubtless  with  the  sanction  of  Black  Hawk 
himself. 

This  inhuman  disposition  manifested  by  that  noted  chief,  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  several  other  instances  during  that  war,  prove  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  he  and  his  band  had  for  a  long  number 
of  years  previous  been  upon  peaceable  and  professedly  friendly 
terms  with  the  whites,  yet  through  all  these  years  their  natural  and 
savage  disposition  remained  unchanged;  and  the  same  disposition, 
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unquestionably,  exists  with  the  Indians  upon  the  borders  of  our 
State  at  the  present  day.  In  connection  with  this  feeling  is  also 
one  of  deadly  hate  towards  Chemokoman  (Long  Knife) ;  and  a 
knewledge  of  their  own  weakness  alone  induces  them  to  remain  at 
peace  with  the  whites. 

Shabonis,  the  Indian  chief  previously  mentioned,  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  red  man;  brave,  generous,  and  a  true  friend 
to  the  whites.  Yet  with  all  his  good  qualities,  he  had  the  Indian 
thirst  for  whisky;  and  when  under  its  influence  was,  as  is  usual 
with  the  Indian,  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  his  exploits  in  war, 
and  generally  wound  up  by  saying  that  he  was  a  good  friend  to  his 
white  brother,  and  that  he  never  told  a  lie,  which  assertion  no  one 
that  knew  him  ever  called  in  question.  After  the  battle  of  Syca- 
more, he  started  for  the  nearest  white  settlements  in  the  direction 
the  Sauks  were  taking.  As  mentioned  before,  he  notified  the  set- 
tlers on  Indian  Creek  that  the  Sauks  were  coming;  after  getting 
them  started  for  Ottawa,  he  continued  on  to  the  east  to  Holdman's 
and  Kellogg 's  Groves,  where  there  were  five  or  six  families;  these 
he  found  in  a  considerable  state  of  alarm,  all  assembled  at  one  house ; 
he  reached  there  quite  late  in  the  evening,  told  them  to  run,  the 
Sauks  were  coming — no  time  to  lose.  They  immediately  started 
with  what  they  could  take  in  their  hands,  and  fortunately,  did  not, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  seek  shelter  in  the  grove  immediately 
back  of  the  house;  but  continued  out  upon  the  open  prairie.  They 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  forty  or  fifty  rods  before  the  Indians 
surrounded  the  house;  and  they  knew  by  the  appearance  of  things 
that  the  occupants  had  but  lately  left  it.  The  Indians  now  scat- 
tered through  the  grove  in  search  of  them;  for  two  or  three  hours 
this  search  continued,  the  whites  fearing  to  move  from  the  position* 
they  occupied.  The  Indians  again  returned  to  the  house,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  danced  and  yelled  around  it  imtil  nearly  day-light,  and 
then  left.  During  all  this  time  the  whites  were  not  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  rods  distant,  in  plain  sight  and  hearing  of  the  In- 
dians, but  not  a  child,  nor  even  a  dog— of  which  there  were  three 
or  four — made  a  noise  or  moved  during  thase  long  hours  of  fear 
and  suspense.    The  next  day  they  reached  Ottawa  in  safety. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Sycamore,  General  Atkinson,  of 
the  regular  army  arrived  at  Dixon  on  Eock  River,  and  assumed 
command  of  the  army,  which    now  numbered    about    2,500  men; 
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but  the  militia,  having  been  drafted  for  only  three  months  service, 
now  insisted  on  being  mustered  out.  They  were  accordingly  marched 
to  Ottawa,  and  discharged  about  the  last  of  May.  In  the  mean- 
time Governor  Reynolds  called  for  2,000  volunteers,  to  rendezvous 
at  different  points  on  the  Illinois  River.  One  regiment  volunteered 
from  the  force  just  discharged,  to  protect  the  frontier  settlements 
until  the  volunteers  called  for  were  ready  to  take  the  field.  General 
Whiteside  volunteered  as  a  private,  under  Captain  Snyder,  in  this 
regiment.  While  Captain  Snyder  was  on  a  scout  with  his  company 
in  the  Rock  River  country,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  In- 
dians. The  Indians  were  pursued  and  all  killed,  and  one  white 
man  wounded.  On  their  return,  while  on  the  border  of  a  grove  of 
timber,  in  search  of  water,  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force 
of  Indians,  retreated  to  the  open  prairie,  rallied  and  drove  the  In- 
dians back  into  the  timber;  but  again  retreated,  this  time  in  confu- 
sion, and  putting  their  horses  down  to  their  best  time,  made  for  the 
nearest  station,  the  Indians  pursuing  and  yelling  in  the  rear.  The 
entreaties  and  commands  of  the  ofiScers  had  no  effect  on  the  men 
to  stop  their  flight.  At  length  Whiteside  halted  and  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  on  the  open  prairie,  waiting  for  the  first  Indian  to 
come  within  range  of  his  rifle.  On  the  Indians  came,  led  by  one 
bedecked  in  all  the  finery  and  feathera  of  a  war-chief;  but  some- 
thing appeared  to  betoken  near  danger.  That  old  man  with  hair 
nearly  as  white  as  snow  falling  to  his  shoulders,  standing  there 
alone  on  the  prairie,  with  rifle  resting  in  his  hand,  was  something 
to  be  guarded  against.  The  Indians  advanced,  but  the  leader  began 
to  swerve  in  his  course,  now  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  his  body 
now  lying  close  to  his  horse's  neck,  again  erect.  But  the  eye  and 
nerve  of  more  than  sixty  winters  were  true  and  steady.  At  the 
crack  of  the  rifle  the  leader  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  pursuing 
Indians  came  to  a  full  stop,  sent  up  a  united,  hideous  yell  over  the 
fallen  chief,  which  caused  the  fleeing  whites  to  look  around;  who 
comprehending  the  situation  at  a  glance,  returned,  from  very  shame, 
in  full  charge  upon  the  Indians.  The  latter  precipitately  fled,  car- 
rying off  their  dead  chief. 

When  the  men  asked  Whiteside  why  he  could  stop  there  alone 
and  expose  himself  to  almost  certain  death,  he  replied  that  he  had 
never  yet  ran  from  an  Indian,  and  he  never  would. 

The  war  continued  with  varying  success  to  both  parties,  until  the 
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final  defeat  of  the  Indians,  at  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  on  the  27th 
of  August.  Four  persons  besides  those  previously  mentioned  were 
killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa  during  the  war,  namely:  Paine, 
Hazelton,  Schemerhom,  and  Beresford;  and  Captain  McFadden, 
afterwards  a  resident  of  Dane  County,  in  this  State,  was  wounded. 

In  relation  to  the  death  of  Paine,  perhaps  a  more  minute 
account  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  reader.  About  the 
first  of  June,  the  settlers  at  Walker's  Grove,  in  the  present  county 
of  Du  Page,  Illinois,  finding  themselves  without  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  the  Indians,  concluded  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek 
a  more  safe  protection  at  Port  Dearborn,  Chicago.  Paine  was  at 
the  Grove  at  the  time,  and  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  Captain 
Walker  to  change  the  course  of  his  intended  flight  to  Ottawa, 
about  the  same  distance,  forty  miles,  in  the  opposite  direction,  stat- 
ing among  other  reasons,  that  he  was  fully  impressed  (spiritually) 
that,  by  adhering  to  the  determination  of  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  former  place,  they  would  all  be  killed.  These  impressions  and 
persuasions,  however,  failed  to  have  their  due  effect  on  Captain 
Walker,  and  each  one,  accordingly,  acted  as  he  thought  best. 
Paine  started  south,  under  the  impression,  as  he  expressed  it,  that 
he  had  looked  upon  his  friends  and  neighbors  for  the  last  time — 
which  in  the  end  proved  true,  but  not  in  the  manner  that  he  ex- 
pected. About  two  weeks  afterwards,  a  company  of  men  were  out 
on  a  scout,  some  eight  miles  up  the  Illinois,  near  Ottawa,  and 
found,  fixed  upon  a  pole,  the  head  of  a  white  man.  From  some  arti- 
cles found  in  the  vicinity  they  knew  it  to  be  that  of  Paine.  Subse- 
quently some  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  this  affair,  gave  a  more  full 
account  of  the  transaction.  Paine  wore  a  beard  of  unusual  length, 
at  that  day,  and  presented  a  very  singular  appearance — and  more 
particularly  to  the  Indians,  who  had  seldom  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  before. 

The  Indians  had  stationed  themselves  upon  a  wagon  trail  that 
passed  to  the  east  of  the  main  road,  and  which  had  been  latterly 
traveled  by  the  whites,  with  the  object  of  keeping  beyond  rifie  range 
from  a  grove  of  timber  to  the  west,  and  near  the  main  traveled  road. 
Paine  took  this  trail,  and  when  he  arrived  opposite  the  point  where 
the  Indians  were  concealed,  they,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom, 
doubtless  operated  upon  by  his  singular  appearance,  rose  up  in 
full  view.  Paine  came   to  a  halt  at  the  same   time.    In^jthis  man- 
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ner,  each  party  remained  looking  at  each  other  for  some  moments, 
the  Indians  holding  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  that  he  was  the 
Devil.  Unfortunately  for  Paine,  he  rode  a  remarkably  good  look- 
ing horse;  and  one  of  the  Indians,  influenced  in  part  by  that  fact, 
and  not,  probably,  quite  as  superstitious  as  the  others,  remarked 
that,  devil  or  no  devil,  he  wanted  his  horse.  He  accordingly  leveled 
his  rifle  and  fired,  breaking  Paine 's  arm.  Paine  immediately  fled. 
The  Indians  ran  back  a  short  distance,  over  a  slight  rise  of  ground, 
where  their  ponies  were  concealed,  and  started  in  pursuit.  They 
succeeded  in  cutting  him  oflf  from  the  direct  line  to  Ottawa,  caus- 
ing him  to  diverge  considerably  to  the  left,  and  after  a  chaise  of 
about  twenty  miles,  overtook  and  killed  him.* 

The  Pottawattamie  Indians  remained  at  peace  with  the  whites  dur- 
ing the  war.  Those  west  of  Lake  Michigan  were  collected  mostly 
at  Ottawa  and  Chicago,  and  were  fed  by  the  government  during 
the  summer.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  they  took  open  grounds 
against  the  Sauks.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  however, 
the  great  majority  of  the  young  men  of  that  tribe  manifested  a 
strong  disposition  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  against  the  whites, 
and  were  only  prevented  doing  so  by  Robinson,  their  war  chief,  a 
half-breed. 

The  following  account  was  narrated  by  Bobinson  himself,  soon 
after  the  war,  and  is  no  doubt  true:  The  old  men  were  for  peace, 
but  being  largely  in  the  minority,  their  opposition  in  council  to  the 
young  men  amounted  to  but  little ;  war  was,  therefore,  resolved  upon, 
and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  lay  their  plans  for  the  taking 
of  Fort  Dearborn  by  surprise,  in  which  they  would  probably  have 
been  successful  had  it  been  attempted.f  The  officer  in  command  of 
the  fort  had  no  suspicion  of  any  hostile  intention  on  their  part,  and 
had,  for  some  time,  allowed  them  to  come  into  the  fort  every  mom* 
ing  to  draw  their  rations  for  the  ensuing  day.  In  this  way  they 
intended  to  get  possession  of  the  fort,  and  massacre  the  inmates. 
At  this  time  Kobinson,  and  Half  Day,  the  orator  of  the  tribe,  wish- 
ing to  make  a  last  effort  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose,  called 


*  In  Mat8on*8  History  of  Bureau  County,  IllinoU,  may  be  found  a  detailed  account 
of  the  death  of  Rev.  Adam  Palne«  who  had  been  a  miserlonary  among  the  Indians. 

L.  C.  D 

tit  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  statement!  of  Gurdon  B.  Hnbbard,  who  first 
located  at  Chicago,  in  1818,  and  William  Hlckling,  another  early  settler,  that  no 
design  conld  have  been  formed  of  attempting  the  surpri^  of  Fort  Dearborn  in  1882; 
but  something  of  the  kind  was  contemplated  during  th«  Winnebago  troubles  of 
1827.  In  1882,  when  Bobinson  and  the  Pottawattamies  lived  with  die  Americans, 
they  did  not  undertake  a  Separate  expedition,  but  formed  a  part  of  the  force  under 
Generals  Atkinson  and  Henry,  as  the  incident  of  killing  the  solitary  Indian  at  .Mad- 
ison sufficiently  rerlfles.  ^a......  ..^  ^_^L.^,^D^ 
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A  council  of  the  warriors.  The  council  lasted  two  or  three  days, 
and  they  used  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  they  possessed  to  in- 
duce the  young  men  to  change  their  purpose,  but  without  effect. 
The  final  vote  was  taken,  and  declared  by  a  large  majority  for  war. 
Upon  this  decision  being  made,  Robinson  arose,  walked  to  the  door 
of  the  council  house,  then  turned  and  faced  his  warriors.  Return- 
ing their  fiery  and  defiant  glances  with  equal  defiance,  he  said: 
**You  see  me  before  you.  I  led  the  old  men  to  battle  when  they 
were  young.  They  have  told  you  of  my  deeds  in  war,  of  the  scalps 
I  have  taken.  I  am  brave,  and  you  know  it.  I  have  never  turned 
my  back  to  an  enemy;  that  you  also  know.  I  fought  the  white 
men  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  success;  but  when  I  saw  our 
warriors  become  few  and  weak,  and  the  white  men  become  many 
and  strong,  I  knew  that  all  hope  of  success  was  gone.  I  then  said 
to  the  whites,  *Let  us  live  at  peace.  I  will  be  your  friend,  I  don't 
speak  with  two  tongues  (don't  lie).  You  intend  to  take  up  the  tom- 
ahawk against  the  whites;  but  first  cut  me  in  two,  throw  one- 
half  to  my  white  brother,  keep  the  other  for  my  Indian  brother, 
then  fight.  I  will  not  hear  the  war-whoop."  After  standing  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  he  continued:  **If  you  must  go  to  war,  why 
not  fight  your  old  enemies,  the  Sauks?  I  will  lead  you  on  the  war- 
path. Will  you  follow  me?  Decide  now.''  Instantly  the  war- 
whoop  was  given  by  more  than  a  hundred  warriors.  The  decision 
was  made. 

Immediate  preparations  were  made,  and  by  daylight  the  next 
morning,  Robinson,  at  the  head  of  eighty  braves,  and  accompanied 
by  Capt.  George  B.  Walker,  of  Ottawa,  were  on  the  war-path  leading 
to  the  west. 

They  made  directly  for  the  Four  Lakes,  the  present  location  of 
Madison,  arriving  on  the  high  ground  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Lakes,  about  where  the  capitol  now  stands,  they  observed  down  on 
the  shores  of  the  Third  Lake,  towards  the  Catfish,  a  large  number  of 
tents,  which  they  supposed  were  occupied  by  Black  Hawk  and  his 
whole  band.  The  usual  war-whoop  again  sounded,  and  a  genera] 
charge  was  made  upon  the  enemy.  Capt.  Walker  afterwards  said 
he  considered  the  charge  a  rather  rash  experiment,  but  his  only 
safety,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  go  with  the  crowd.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  they  found  the  encampment  deserted;  the  Indians 
having  all  left  a  few  hours  before,  with  the  ex9.^li9n_af  jmejDld 
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blind  Indian  who  had  been  left  to  his  fate.  Capt.  Walker  tried  to 
save  his  life,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  old  and  blind,  and  could  do 
no  harm.  The  reply  was  that  he  had  done  harm.  That  view  of  the 
case  was  sufficient  to  cause  him  the  loss  of  his  scalp. 

By  the  course  pursued  by  Robinson  in  Uiis  instance,  he  undoubt- 
edly saved  many  of  the  frontier  settlers  from  destruction,  who  have, 
in  consequence,  since  looked  upon  and  respected  him  as  their  pre- 
B&rver  from  all  the  horroiB  of  Indian  war.  He  still  lived,  a  few  years 
since,  on  the  0 'Plain  Biver,  twelve  miles  west  of  Chicago,  and 
when  his  tribe  was  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  they  settled 
upon  him,  through  the  United  States  government,  a  life  annxiity  of 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.* 

Bobinson  occasionally  indulged  in  the  use  of  whisky;  not,  how- 
ever, to  any  great  extent,  just  enough  to  make  him  talkative.  On 
these  occasions  he  delighted  to  relate  the  experience  of  l^s  younger 
days.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  the  fort  at  Chicago,  dur- 
ing the  last  war  with  England,  but  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent 
the  massacre  of  the  troops  that  followed;  but  finding  himself  un- 
able to  turn  the  Indians  from  their  purpose,  he  made  preparations 
to  save,  if  possible,  the  captain  of  the  fort  and  his  wife  from  their 
impending  fate.  Knowing  the  route  the  troops  intended  to  take, 
and  also,  the  spot  selected  by  the  Indians  to  make  the  attack,  he 
concealed  a  bark  canoe  in  that  vicinity,  to  be  used  if  any  opportu- 
nity oflfered.  During  the  confusion  that  followed  the  first  volley 
fired  by  the  Indians,  and  partly  covered  by  the  smoke,  he  succeeded 
in  placing  Captain  Helm  and  his  wife  in  the  canoe  and  carried  them 
to  Mackinaw — navigating  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Michigan  in  a 
bark  canoe,  and  keeping  out  of  sight  of  land  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
tance, which  was  rendered  necessary,  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  rov- 
ing bands  of  Indians  along  the  shore.  Probably  the  history  of  the 
Western  country  does  not  furnish  a  more  daring  feat  than  this. 

But  the  battle  of  the  Miami,  1794,  and  the  expedition  of  General 
Cass  to  Lake  Superior,  in  1820,  were  always  in  order  on  these  oc- 
casions. 

The  battle  of  the  Miami,  between  the  Americans,  under  General 
Wayne,  and  the  Indians,  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1794.  Robin- 
son was  quite  young  at  the  time;  but  still  of  sufficient  age  to  ob- 


•Robinson  died  at  his  residence,  on  the  Au  Plalne,  April  23,   1872,  at  about  tht 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  L.  C.  D.  L^ 
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serve  and  understand  all  the  arrangements  and  the  intentions  of 
the  Indians  previous  to  the  battle.  They  felt  confident  of  victory: 
They  considered  their  numbers  sufBxuent,  and  they  also  had  the 
moral  support  of  a  British  garrison  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  the 
advice  of  the  English  oflacers  in  laying  their  plans  for  the  conflict. 
The  American  army  numbered  about  two  thousand  men,  and  was 
composed  about  equally  of  cavalry,  or  mounted  men,  and  infantry. 
The  Indians  had  selected  a  swamp  for  the  battle-ground.  In  front 
was  quite  an  elevation  of  ground,  covered  with  an  open  growth  of 
timber,  and  no  underbrush.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  was  nearly 
or  quite  a  half  a  mile  from  the  swamp,  and  also  descended  about 
the  same  distance  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  plan'  was,  that 
when  the  Americans  came  along,  the  Indians  were  to  show  them- 
selves on  the  ridge.  The  Americans  would,  of  course,  attack  them 
in  this  position,  when  the  Indians  would  faU  back  into  the  swamp, 
calculating  that  the  whites  would  follow  them.  In  this  event,  they 
considered  the  victory  almost  certainly  theirs. 

All  their  plans  being  arranged,  the  Indians  took  up  their  posi- 
tion, awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  Their  line  ex- 
tended over  a  mile  along  the  ridge.  Their  scouts  and  spies  kept 
them  constantly  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  order 
of  march,  etc.  At  length  the  head  of  the  American  army  was  seen 
advancing.  The  line  of  march  was  parallel  to  the  ridge  on  whidt 
the  Indians  were  stationed,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

The  Americans  halted  when  they  came  opposite  the  Indians. 
The  mounted  men  formed  in  a  line  facing  the  ridge,  the  infantry^ 
in  the  rear.  All  arrangements  being  made  for  the  battle,  the  cav* 
airy  began  to  advance — ^first  in  a  walk;  presently  the  horses  broke 
into  a  trot,  and  by  the  time  they  had  made  about  one-half  the  inter- 
vening distance  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  they  came  down  to  a 
full  gallop,  the  infantry  moving  up  in  quick  time  in  the  rear. 

The  Indians  had  never  seen  men  fight  on  horseback,  and  sup- 
X>osed  that  when  the  whites  came  within  gun-shot,  they  would  dis- 
mount, hitch  their  horses,  and  fight  the  battle  on  foot.  Acting 
upon  this  supposition,  they  fell  back  about  ten  or  fifteen  rods,  to- 
wards the  swamp,  and  prepared  to  give  the  Americans  a  general 
fire  at  short  range,  when  they  dismounted  to  hitch  their  horses. 
But  when  the  cavalry  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  what  was 

... .....Google 
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the  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  Indians  to  see  them  coming, 
and  yelling  **like  h — ^1!''  as  Bobinson  expressed  it — ^the  men  bend- 
ing low  on  their  horses,  with  every  sword  unsheathed. 

'*0h!"  said  Bobinson,  *'you  ought  to  have  seen  the  poor  Indians 
run  thenl" 

But  it  was  too  late.  They  gave  oae  wild,  random  fire,  and  broke 
for  the  swamp.  The  cavalry  charged  right  through  them,  then 
wheeled  from  the  center  right  and  left,  to  cut  oflf  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives.    **OhI"  he  would  continue,  **it  was  awful!" 

His  admiration  for  Qeneral  Wayne  was  so  great  that  he  named 
one  of  his  boys  Anthony  Wayne,  the  greatest  general,  in  his  (pin- 
ion, that  ever  fought  a  battle. 

In  1820,  General  Cass  was  detailed  by  the  war  department  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians,  for  a  tract  of  land  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  for  a  military  post.  General  Cass  took 
along  fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers,  and  Bobinson  and  Caldwell,  another 
half-breed  Pottawattamie,  to  act  as  interpreters.  Arriving  at  the 
straits,  he  sent  out  runners  to  inform  the  Indians  of  his  arrival 
and  business.  On  the  day  appointed,  about  six  hundred  Indians 
assembled,  a  majority  of  them  from  the  north  side  of  the  straits. 
A  council  was  called.  General  Cass  explained  at  length  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit,  which  was  to  obtain  for  the  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
ington, a  certain  district  of  country  upon  which  to  build  a  fort,  where 
the  traders  could  be  protected,  etc. 

Bobinson  was  uneasy.  He  noticed  that  the  Indians  were  ^'mad;" 
ih^  did  not  look  right;  and  when  General  Cass  had  coibduded  his 
speech,  one  of  the  chiefs  arose,  and  in  reply,  said  that  he  did  not 
like  the  Americans — ^he  did  not  like  the  Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton, and  that  they  would  not  sell  him  any  of  their  lands,  and  that 
if  he  (General  Cass)  and  his  soldiers  did  not  leave,  they  would  all 
be  killed.  The  chief  then  reached  back,  and  took  a  spear  with  a 
doth  around  it,  from  another  Indian,  gave  it  a  quick  shake,  stuck 
the  shaft  into  the  ground,  and  the  British  flag  floated  in  the  breeze 
to  the  music  of  the  war-whoop  of  the  entire  band. 

General  Cass  instantly  stepped  up,  took  the  staff  in  his  hand,  and 
jerked  it  out  of  the  ground,  tore  off  the  flag,  threw  it  down,  and 
ground  it  with  his  heel — fairly  hissing  out  with  rage : 

''  As  long  as  I  live,  that  flag  shall  not  float  in  my  presence  on  this 
side  of  the  Great  Lakes." 
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**Then,"  said  Robinson,  **I  was  afraid.  I  expected  they  would 
kill  us  all  right  oflf/' 

But  not  another  word  was  spoken  for  some  minutes.  General 
Oass  and  the  chief  stood  looking  at  each  other.  At  length  the  chief 
advanced  toward  Cass,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said : 

**The  Great  Father  at  Washington  can  have  all  the  land  he  wants." 

The  land  was  selected,  and  a  treaty  signed  without  any  further 
difficulty. 

** General  Cass,*'  said  Robinson,  **wafi  the  bravest  man  I  ever 
«aw." 

The  American  Indian  is  not,  generally  speaking,  of  an  emo- 
tional nature.  Robinson  could  stand,  apparently  imconcemed  and 
unmoved,  surrounded  by  six  hundred  Indians,  and  expecting  death 
«very  moment;  but  still,  as  afterwards  acknowledged,  he  never  was 
so  much  afraid  in  his  life.  An  Indian  will  stand  up  and  meet 
death,  apparently  with  indiflference,  if  inflicted  in  the  proper  man- 
ner with  the  knife  or  rifle,  on  the  retaliatory  principle  of  blood  for 
blood;  but  notwithstanding  this  the  love  of  life  is  as  strong  with 
him  as  with  the  white  man;  his  education  has  been  diflferent-;-that 
is  all.  He  is  not,  however,  without  curiosity,  but  even  this  feeling 
is  restrained  in  a  great  measure  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  In 
the  wigwam  with  his  own  family  and  friends,  all  restraint  is  thrown 
oflP,  and  the  Indian  appears  in  a  new  character,  a  very  child  for  fun 
and  joviality. 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  white  settlements  had  extended  to 
the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  and  when  Chicagomuck — Skunk- 
Town,  was  only  known  as  a  military  post,  an  Indian,  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  that  place,  took  his  rifle  and  started  out  on  his  daily 
hunt.  Passing  near  a  clump  of  bushes,  on  the  bordeis  of  a  grove 
of  timber,  his  attention  was  attracted  toward  an  object  that  made 
its  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  bushes,  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  were  alone  visible.  Astonishment  filled  the  Indian's 
mind,  if  not  depicted  in  his  coimtenance,  **What  is  itt"  Black 
face,  white  eyes,  short  woolly  hair.  Here  was  a  kind  of  game  that 
was  unusual,  that  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  the  *' oldest'' 
Indian.  After  surveying  it  a  moment  his  ejaculation  was  **UhI 
Mucketa  weos  (black  meat).  Misch  Manitou!" — (bad  spirit).  By 
the  aid  of  his  rifle  the  singular  animal  was  captured,  and  carried  to 
the  village.  Wonder,  at  the  sight,  filled  the  breast  of  every  Indiari,f* 
22 
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both  old  and  young.  Rumors  were  sent  to  all  the  surrounding 
viUageSy  with  accounts  of  the  strange  animal  captured.  Nearly  all 
the  tribe  came  to  see  it,  and  be  astonished.  Numerous  opinions- 
were  formed  and  expressed  as  to  what  it  was,  where  it  came  from, 
etc.  All,  however,  settled  down  to  the  one  conclusion  that  it  wa» 
''bad  meat,"  The  Indians  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  the 
American  citizen  of  African  descent.* 

The  Winnebago  Indians  have  always  been  considered  the  most 
treacherous  and  cowardly  of  all  the  Western  tribes.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  white  settlers,  and  also  of  the  surrounding 
tribes  of  Indians.  And  during  the  Sauk  war,  in  1832,  they  acted 
fully  up  to  their  true  character  in  these  respects.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  they  acted  secretly  with  the  Sauks;  al- 
though, professedly,  friendly  to  the  whites.  Force  and  Green,  and 
probably  Aubrey  also,  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  were  killed  by  them. 
Near  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  when  the  tide  set  so  strongly 
against  the  Sauks,  they  took  the  other  side:  and  to  save  themselves 
from  the  punishment  which  they  knew  they  merited,  a  band  of 
them  led  by  Caramaunee,  a  second-grade  chief,  pursued  Black 
Hawk,  when  he  so  cowardly  left  his  band  to  their  fate  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe,  and  captured  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Big  Dells,  on  the  Wisconsin  River. 

A  few  years  since,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Lemonweir  Biver, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  first  high  bluff  point,  might  be  seen,  and 
yet  probably  visible,  a  rough  sketch  of  a  steamboat  painted  with 
Vermillion,  and  also  of  an  Indian  standing  near  by  looking  at  it. 
The  sketch  was  apparently  made  by  the  finger,  and  was  probably 
by  Black  Hawk  himself,  to  indicate  the  last  remarkable  event,  and 
the  one  that  caused  him  to  desert  his  tribe  previous  to  the  final  bat- 
tle on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  imder  the  projection  of 
the  bluff  above  mentioned,  that  Caramaunee  informed  the  writer 
that  Black  Hawk  was  taken  prisoner.f 


•Reference  Is  hero  undoubtedly  bad  to  Baptist  Point  do  Sable,  a  St.  Domingo 
negro,  who.  In  some  way,  reached  tbe  Chicago  region,  and  became  a  trader,  at  that 
locality  for  many  years — verifying  the  old  adage,  that  the  first  white  man  who 
settled  at  Chicago  was  a  negro!  L.  C.  D. 

fThe  elder  Caramaunee  was,  at  my  time,  ninety-seven  years  of  age,  and  could  not 
have  been  the  chief  referred  to :  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake  that  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Caramaunee,  had  anything  to  do  in  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk  and 
the  Prophet.  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Street,  the  Indian  Agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  sent 
out  One-Eyed  De  Kaury  and  Chaetar,  both  W!nnebagoes' ;  they  captured  the  Sauk 
leaders,  and  delivered  them  to  General  Street,  who  »a1ves  a  full  account  of  the  a^Tnfr. 
published  in  the  Niles'  Register,  September  29,  1832.  While  Caramaunee  pointed 
out  the  place  where  Black  Hawk  and  his  companions  were  captured,  he  doubtless 
did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  he  had  any  personal  participation  in 
their  captivity.  L.  C.  D. 
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In  1827,  the  *' original"  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out  and  platted 
by  the  canal  commissioners,  on  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  aid  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  the  first  sale  of  lots  took  place.  The  few  **land  specula- 
tors" present,  supposed  the  center  of  business  in  the  future  town 
would  be  along  the  river,  consequently  the  proximity  of  the  lots  to 
the  stream  increased  the  price  bid.  Lots  on  Lake  street,  within  two 
or  three  blocks  of  the  river,  sold  at  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars. 
On  Randolph,  some  lots  sold  as  high  as  eighty  dollars,  while  on  State 
street,  Michigan  and  Wabash  avenues,  the  price  paid  was  consider- 
ably less.  No  immediate  settlement  followed  the  land  sale,  but  Chi- 
cago remained  for  several  subsequent  years  as  formerly,  an  In- 
dian town. 

The  spring  of  1833  opened  up  a  new  route  of  emigration  to  the 
Western  country.  Lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  were  put 
on  the  Lakes  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago;  and  from  that  year 
may  properly  date  the  commencement  of  the  mighty  growth  in 
I)opulation  and  wealth  of  Illinois,  and  the  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories bordering  upon  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  Indians  still  owning  all  the  country  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Chicago  and  as  far  west  as 
Bock  River,  caused  the  emigrants  to  seek  homes  in  Southern  Mich- 
igan, Northern  Indiana,  and  Northern  Illinois.  The  great  rush  of 
emigration,  however,  was  to  the  latter  State,  and  no  country  could 
present  greater  inducements  to  the  emigrant;  the  soil,  climate  and 
other  natural  advantages  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  first  frame  house  was  built  in  Chi- 
cago. This,  of  course,  was  an  event  worthy  to  be  recorded  as  indi- 
cating the  commencement  of  a  prosperous  village.  The  low  and 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground  for  several  miles  around,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Dearborn,  and  along  the  lake- 
shore  to  the  south,  would  not  admit  the  building  of  a  town  of  any 
great  magnitude.  This  was  the  general  opinion,  although  a  few, 
taking  a  different  view  of  the  case,  were  willing  to  back  their 
opinion  to  the  ccmtrary  by  investing  in  real  estate.  The  result  has 
shown  that  the  general  opinion  is  not  always  correct. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians  sold  to  the  Gtovemment 
all  their  lands  lying  north  of  Chicago,  east  of  Rock  River,  and  south 
of  Pox  River  and  Green  Bay,  reserving  the  right,  however,  to  oc^  Ac 
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cupy  and  hold  possession  of  the  country  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  treaty.  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  first  mail  route  was 
established  south  from  Chicago  to  Ottawa.  The  mail  was  tri- 
weekly, and  was  carried  in  a  single  buggy.  In  the  spring  of  1834 
the  old  ''Troy  Coach''  of  ** Prink  and  Walker's  line,"  the  pioneer 
conveyance  of  Western  civilization,  made  its  daily  appearance  on 
this  route.  Travel  rapidly  increased.  The  route  was  extended  to 
La  Salle,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River. 
In  1838  from  six  to  ten  coaches  daily,  each  way,  were  required  to 
carry  the  passengers.  Work  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal 
was  now  being  pushed  forward  with  all  the  force  and  means  of  the 
State. 

With  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1834,  emigration 
to  the  West,  by  way  of  the  Lakes,  greatly  increased;  every  steamer 
and  vessel  was  loaded  down  with  passengers  and  their  effects;  all 
coming  with  high  hopes  of  almost  immediate  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. Chicago  had  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  prosperous  village. 
Speculations  in  claims  and  comer  lots  ran  high,  and  to  all  i^pear- 
ances  the  hopes  of  the  emigrants  bid  fair  to  be  realized.  The  vdde, 
almost  boundless  prairies,  waving  with  a  countless  variety  of  flow- 
ers, looked  to  them  like  a  fairy  land.  Surely  there  could  not  be 
any  sickness  or  suffering  here,  when  all  looked  so  beautiful;  but 
they  had  no  experience  as  to  the  privations,  exposures  and  sufferings 
incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country. 

To  a  Western  man,  accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  all  the 
privations  of  a  frontier  life,  satisfied  if  he  could  procure  the  simplest 
articles  of  necessity  for  himself  and  his  family,  the  wading  of  swamps, 
swimming  of  rivers,  the  camping  out  in  the  snows  of  winter  and 
the  storms  of  spring,  were  matters  of  no  consequence ;  but  with  the 
Eastern  emigrant,  the  case  was  entirely  different.  Just  from  an 
old  and  thickly-settled  country,  accustomed  to,  not  only  the  necessa- 
ries, but  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  no  experience  or  knowledge  of 
the  world  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighborhood  or  county;  sud- 
denly transported  to  a  country  where  all  was  new,  strange,  and 
wild,  he  became,  in  many  instances,  homesick,  despondent,  and 
finally  totally  discouraged,  turning  his  face  to  the  East,  only  too 
happy  to  again  reach  the  home  of  his  childhood.  The  great  major- 
ity, however,  more  resolute  and  determined,  and  sanguine  for  the 
future,  or  unable  to  return,  remained,  and  ultimately  realized,  in  a 
great  measure,  their  hopes  of  wealth  and  prosperity:         O^^ 
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The  **New  Purchase/'  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  now  began 
to  attract  attention.  During  the  summer  several  exploring  par- 
ties from  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  and  farther  south,  went  as  far 
north  as  Milwaukee,  then  an  Indian  village  and  trading-post.  Upon 
their  return,  they  gave  a  very  flattering  description  of  the  coun- 
try; but  as  the  Indian  occupancy  had  not  yet  expired,  no  perma- 
nent location  or  settlement  was  made.  In  the  November  follow- 
ing, "Wiilliam  See,  Harrison  K.  Pay  and  Richard  Carpenter,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Edmund  Weed  of  Plainfield,  made  an  excursion  as  faif 
as  the  mouth  of  Chepekatawsebe — ^Root  River,  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Racine.  See  and  Fay,  in  company,  made  a  claim  at 
the  Rapids,  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  River. 
Carpenter  made  a  claim  and  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  river^ 
on  the  north  side;  but  subsequently,  when  the  land  was  surveyed 
by  government,  finding  his  improvements  on  the  claim  previously 
made  by  Captain  Gilbert  Knapp,  was  forced  to  abandon  them» 
And  Weed  located  on  the  place  where  he  long  resided. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1834,  Keeler  Clark,  Barrett 
Clark,  James  Harris,  J.  T.  Kingston,  and  two  or  three  others,  from 
Planeville,  Illinois,  reached  the  rapids  on  Root  River.  They  there 
found  Fay,  See,  and  Carpenter.  The  next  day,  Harris,  Fay  and 
Kingston  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Following  down 
the  west  bank,  they  found  Stephen  Campbell  there  before  them 
putting  up  a  shanty.  They  also  found  Wm.  and  A.  J.  Luce,  broth- 
ers, from  Indiana,  living  in  a  shanty  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  having  also  some  improvements  on  the  south  side,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  present  foot  of  Main  street.  The  Luces  were  in 
the  employ  of  Captain  Knapp,  who  had  left  tEem  there  about  a 
month  previous.  Before  leaving.  Captain  Knapp  had  marKed  out 
his  claim,  covering  eighty  acres  on  each  side  of  the  river.  On  the 
south  side,  his  claim  extended  half  a  mile  south  from  the  center  of 
the  river,  and  eighty  rods  west  from  the  lake  shore.  Kingston 
made  two  claims — one  for  his  father,  Paul  Kingston,*  adjoining 
Captain  Knapp 's  on  the    south.     On   this   claim   they   put  up  the 


•Paul  Kingston  wa«  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  with  EJngllsh  blood 
on  one  side,  and  French  Huguenot  on  the  other.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1806;  came  west  and  settled  at  St  Qenevi^ve,  Missouri,  in  1847,  engagfaig  with 
his  brother  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  freighting  to  and  from  New  Orleans, 
also  making  occasional  trips  up  Red  RWer.  the  Ohio  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  crossed  the  Mlssl&nslppi,  and  settled  mear  Kaskaskla,  In  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Illinois,  in  1811,  and  finally  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  set- 
tling at  Racine  in  the  spring  of  1836.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  tn  Necedah, 
Juneau  County,  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  eighty -one  years.  .p 
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body  of  a  shanty  on  the  same  day;  on  the  next  day  the  shanty  was 
finished  and  a  permanent  settlement  was  made.  This  shanty  stood 
to  the  east  of  Main  street,  and  about  four  rods  directly  north  from 
the  house  afterwards  built  by  Captain  Cram. 

The  second  claim,  Kingston  made  for  himself,  on  Blue  River, 
cornering  on  the  northeast  with  the  Campbell  claim,  running  south 
and  west,  and  intending  to  include  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
Harris  made  his  claim  up  the  river  and  west  from  the  CampbeL 
claim,  including  all  the  land  between  Kingston's  second  claim  and 
the  river.    The  brick-yard  is  now  located  on  this  claim. 

The  country  not  being  yet  surveyed,  each  claimant  marked  out 
and  blazed  his  boundaries,  running  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  to  suit  his  own  wishes,  having  a  just  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  lines  marked  out  by  other  and  previous  claimants  ad- 
joining. Each  claim  was  usually  intended  to  include  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres;  and  the  lines  thus  run  out  and  blazed  by  the 
several  claimants,  it  was  understood,  were  to  be  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  of  each,  nothwithstanding  the  government  survey  might 
subsequently  establish  different  lines.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  deeding  to  each  other  after  the  lands  should  be  surveyed  and 
purchased. 

Congress  had,  for  several  sessicms  previous,  passed  laws  granting 
pre-emption  rights  to  actual  settlers.  These  laws  had,  however, 
only  extended  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  each  separate  act,  and  as  it  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance 
for  two  settlers  to  find  themselves  on  the  same  quarter  section  when 
the  lands  were  surveyed,  the  pre-emption  law  passed  by  Congress 
during  the  winter  of  1832-33,  to  remedy  any  trouble  that  might 
arise  in  such  cases,  contained  a  provision  that  where  two  settlers 
should  find  themselves  on  the  same  quarter  section,  each  should  be 
entitled  to  eighty  acres  of  the  quarter  section  occupied  by  them, 
and  each  should  also  be  entitled  to  a  ** float"  for  eighty  acres  ad- 
ditional, to  be  located  by  him,  or  his  assigns,  on  any  unoccupied 
government  lands  then  in  market.  This  provision  was  not,  how* 
ever,  contained  in  any  subsequent  pre-emption  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  hence  settlers,  on  unsurveyed  lands  were  **a  law  unto 
themselves,"  as  far  as  possible,  depending  upon  the  honor  and  hon- 
esty of  each  other,  in  a  great  measure,  for  protection  and  their  just 
rights. 
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After  Captain  Knapp  had  made  his  claim,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  and 
previous  to  leaving  for  the  winter,  he  had  blazed  out  and  estab- 
lished his  south  line,  measuring  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  from 
the  center  of  the  river  south,  and  eighty  rods  west  froin  the  lake 
shore,  and  had  also  run  his  lines  on  north  side  of  the  river  to  in- 
clude a  like  amount  of  land. 

To  make  the  south  line,  above  mentioned,  between  Ejiapp's  and 
Kingston's  first  claim  permanent  and  beyond  dispute,  a  fence  was 
built  by  the  latter  on  the  ** blaze"  from  the  high  bank  near  the 
lake  shore  west  to  Campbell's  line. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  claims  were  taken  up  during  the  winter 
in  the  vicinity,  and  all  things  moved  on  in  a  harmonious  way  un- 
til the  opening  of  navigation  the  ensuing  spring. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1835,  Captain  Knapp  returned  to  look  after 
his  claim,  and  finding  other  claimants  around  and  adjoining  him,  he 
concluded  to  extend  his  lines  in  all  directions.  His  south  line  was 
accordingly  run  so  as  to  include  the  shanty  and  other  improvements, 
made  by  Kingston  the  previous  winter,  and  his  west  line  was  ex- 
tended to  the  river.  This  was  the  commencement  of  litigaticm 
and  legislation  which,  in  the  end,  cost  both  parties  more,  perhaps, 
than  they  realized  from  the  lands  in  dispute. 

With  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  emigration  to  the 
*'New  Purchase"  fairly  commenced.  Quite  a  number  came  from 
Indiana  and  Illinois  by  land,  but  the  majority  came  from  the  East 
by  way  of  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Pike,  and  hence  the  name,  settled  on  the  prairie  on  the  head- 
waters of  Pike  Creek.  John  Noble,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  made  the 
first  claim  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek;  but  later  in  the  season  a  col- 
ony from  the  East,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Hale,  John 
BuUen,  T.  Touslee  and  others,  ** jumped"  Noble's  claim,  dispos- 
sessed him  and  held  his  claim,  laid  out  a  town  and  called  it 
South  Port.  The  name  Kenosha,  the  Indian  name,  was  afterward 
substituted  for  both  the  creek  and  town. 

The  road  from  Chicago,  by  way  of  Gross  Point,  the  only  road  at 
this  time  leading  into  the  **New  Purchase,"  passing  about  three 
miles  to  the  west  of  Waukegan — ^meaning  high  bank — and  some 
five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of  Pike  Creek,  thence 
to  the  rapids  on  Root  River,  and  from  there  down  on  the  south  and 
west  side  of  the  river  to  the  present  location  of  Racine. 
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The  summer  of  1835  was  unusually  cold,  back  from  the  imme* 
diate  lake  shore  and  east  of  Pox  River — ^Waugesha  Sebe,  frost  oc- 
curred every  month  durmg  the  summer;  very  few  vegetables,  and 
but  little  grain,  were  raised,  save  by  the  few  settlers  in  the  coun- 
try. This  prevailing  frost  caused  very  many  of  the  new-comers  to 
locate  west  of  that  river,  and  consequently  the  heaviest  settle- 
ments in  the  country  were  first  made  west  of  Fox  River.  Provi- 
sions were  very  high.  Flour,  during  the  spring  and  summer,  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  barrel,  and  pork  and  other  pro- 
visions correspondingly  high.  Nearly  all  supplies  of  provisions 
came  by  way  of  the  Lakes  from  Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  During  the 
fall,  the  price  of  flour  fell  to  fourteen  dollars  per  barrel.  This  was 
considered  very  cheap  as  compared  with  the  price  earlier  in  th< 
season.  Still  the  winter  of  1835-36  was  imusually  hard  on  the  new- 
comers; they  were  mostly  without  sufficient  means  to  buy  the 
necessary  provisions  to  last  through  the  cold  season.  Many  fami- 
lies lived  entirely  upon  potatoes,  and  some  even  on  oats  hulled,  and 
afterwards  boiled.  Game  was  quite  plenty,  and  from  this  source 
many  families  drew  all  their  supply  of  food  for  the  winter.  But 
notwitihstanding  these  privations  and  hardships,  the  majority  of 
the  settlers  felt  hopeful  for  the  future;  some  few,  however,  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  that  offered  in  the  spring  to  return  to  their 
former  homes. 

The  writer  was  at  Chicago  early  in  the  spring  of  1835,  before  the 
opening  of  navigation  on  the  lakes,  and  saw  ]\Iessrs.  Newbury  and 
Dole,  who  kept  a  flour  and  provision  store  on  the  comer  of  Dear- 
bom  and  South  Water  streets,  sell  the  last  barrel  of  flour  in  the 
market  for  twenty-eight  dollars. 

Probably  no  circumstance  more  fully  shows  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  in  the  Western  coimtry  than  this  fact 
— ^flour  twenty-eight  dollars  a  barrel  in  the  spring  of  1835;  and  in 
1855,  just  twenty  years  from  that  date,  Chicago  was  the  greatest 
primary  and  provision  market  in  the  world. 

The  first  government  land  sale  in  northern  Illinois  took  place 
in  Chicago  early  in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  lands  offered  for  sale 
extended  no  farther  north  than  the  north  line  of  the  State. 

Emigration  from  the  Eastern  States  was  now  immense.  Not 
only  immigrants  intending  to  remain  permanently  in  the  country, 
but  also  hundreds  of  **land  speculators,''  were  on  hand  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  land  sale.  These  latter  came  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ing in  lands,  and  as  Congress  had  failed  to  pass  a  pre-emption  law 
at  the  last  session,  they  hoped  to  make  a  good  thing  by  buying  the 
land  from  under  the  settlers,  and  afterwards  selling  it  back  to  them 
At  their  own  figures,  or  in  holding  it  for  future  and  higher  prices. 

Thus  situated,  it  became  necessary  for  the  settlers  to  organize 
and  act  together  for  self -protection.  In  each  township  there- 
fore, they  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  the  most  res- 
olute and  determined  men,  to  attend  the  sale  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  every  man  was  protected  in  his  rights,  and  his  home 
secured  to  him.  These  committees  each  made  choice  of  one  of 
their  number  to  bid  off  all  the  lands  settled  upon  in  their  respec- 
tive townships,  furnishing  the  bidder  chosen  with  the  numbers  of 
the  land,  and  also  the  name  of  the  person  occupying  or  claiming 
the  same.  When  the  number  and  range  of  the  township  were 
called  by*  the  register  of  the  land  office,  the  bidder  for  that  town- 
ship would  take  his  station  in  the  room,  sufficiently  near  to  plainly 
hear  each  description  as  it  was  offered.  If  the  tract  offered  was 
occupied  or  claimed  by  a  settler,  the  bidder  would  call  out,  **  set- 
tler; a  dollar  and  a  quarter."  **Gone,''  was  the  reply  of  the  regis- 
ter. Each  tract  bid  off  in  this  manner  had  entered  opposite  it  in 
pencil,  ** settler,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter;"  and  after  the  sale,  each 
day,  the  several  bidders  would  hand  in  to  the  receiver  a  list  of  the 
lands  bid  off  by  them,  with  the  names  of  the  respective  occupants 
or  claimants,  who  were  on  hand  to  pay  the  price  bid.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  sale,  from  day  to  day,  the  several  committees 
were  in  and  about  the  room.,  usually  stripped  of  all  superfluous 
coats  and  clothing,  and  ready  for  action — ^the  great  body  of  the  set- 
tlers being  present  as  a  reserve,  ready  to  act  in  case  of  necessity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sale,  the  ** speculators"  could  not 
understand  what  particular  rights  the  settlers  possessed  over  thenr 
in  the  purchase  of  government  lands;  and  in  two  or  three  instan- 
ces, attempted  to  put  in  a  bid  against  the  settlers.  But  in  such 
cases  they  were  instantly  seized  by  the  committee,  and  passed  out 
of  the  room  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  landed  in  the  street. 
The  speculators  finding  themselves  unable  to  successfully  contend 
against  sjiperior  numbers,  called  on  the  commander  of  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  and  asked  his  assistance  to  secure  them  against  interference 
in  bidding  at  the  sale;  but  he  replied  that  he  **was  sent  there  ta 
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protect  the  settlers;"  that  his  ** instructions  went  no  further,"  and 
that  he  was  ''not  willing  to  assume  any  responsibilities  not  plainly 
set  forth  in  his  instructions,  or  required  by  his  superior  oflfteer." 

This  answer  settled  the  question,  and  the  settlers  had  no  fur- 
ther trouble  in  that  direction. 

This  same  course  was  adopted  by  the  ** settlers"  at  the  land 
sale  held  at  Milwaukee  in  the  spring  of  1839.  But  one  bid  was 
made  against  a  settler.  That  was  made  by  Andrew  J.  Luce,  pre- 
viously mentioned.  He  was  immediately  seized  by  the  committee 
and  carried  out  of  the  room,  but  escaping  from  them  at  the  door,  he 
fled  in  the  direction  of  Eacine.  He  was,  however,  pursued,  ci^- 
tured,  and  brought  back,  and  threatened  with  severe  usage  if  he 
did  not  withdraw  his  bid;  but  this  he  absolutely  refused,  claiming 
that  he  had  the  best  right  to  the  land  in  question.  The  register 
of  the  land  office  notifying  the  people  that  if  they  persisted  in 
their  threats  against  Luce  he  would  adjourn  the  sale,  they  let  the 
affair  drop.  Luce  failing  to  make  payment  for  the  land  at  his  bid, 
it  was  again  offered  for  sale,  and  bid  off  by  the  occupant. 

But  the  Eastern  speculator  was  destined  not  to  have  it  all  his  own 
way.  There  was,  also,  the  Western  speculator.  This  latter  class 
was  selling  mostly  city  property.  Lithograph  maps  of  cities  were 
himg  upon  the  walls  of  public  buildings,  in  the  bar-rooms  of  hotels, 
in  auction-rooms,  and  in  every  place  likely  to  attract  the  most  atten- 
tion. Each  map  had  its  eager  and  interested  group  of  inquirers. 
Judging  from  these  maps,  those  Eastern  speculators  had  fallen 
upon  a  wonderful  and  prosperous  country.  Rivulets  were  magni- 
fied into  noble  rivers — canoes  appeared  as  steamboats.  The  numer- 
ous churches  and  school-houses  spoke  well  for  the  piety  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  But  the  most  attractive  feature  was  the  court- 
house— ^always  occupying  the  center  of  each  plat.  Near  each  map 
was  always  to  be  found  some  honest  and  disintere^ed  individual, 
ready  to  explain  the  surrounding  and  unseen  advantages,  as  well  as 
the  ultimate  greatness  of  the  city  before  them.  Literally,  it  was 
** diamond  cut  diamond." 

Very  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  unable  to  raise  the  money 
to  buy  their  claims  when  the  lands  came  into  market.  In  such 
cases  they  had  to  depend  upon  the  conscience  of  those  who  had 
money  to  lend.  Some  of  them  would  give  up  one-half  their  claim 
for  a  deed  of  the  other  half.       Others  would  hire  the  necessary 
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amount  of  money — the  one  furnishing  the  money  taking  the  cer- 
tificate of  purchase  in  his  own  name,  giving  the  settler  a  bond  for 
a  deed,  running  one  or  more  years,  generally  at  twenty-five  per 
cent  annual  interest.  Very  many  of  the  latter,  failing  to  make  the 
last  payment,  had  to  give  up  both  lands  and  improvements,  and 
seek  a  home  farther  back  in  the  coimtry. 

Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  preached  the  first  sermon  in  Racine.  This  was 
in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  1835.  Father  Walker  was  bom  in 
Vii^inia,  emigrated  to  Tennessee  near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
preached  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  until  1807,  was  then  sent  by 
the  conference  to  the  Illinois  country,  and  the  next  year  to  Mis- 
souri. From  1808  to  1824  he  preached  in  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  also  extended  his  travels  as  far  south  as  Arkansas.  In  the 
latter  year,  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  River.  In 
1826,  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Pottawattamie  Indians, 
located  near  the  present  city  of  Ottawa.-  In  1830,  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Chicago,  and  in  1835  as  above,  he  extended  his  travels 
to  Racine,  or,  as  it  was  then  called.  Port  Gilbert. 

Father  Walker  was  a  true  representative  of  the  Western  preacher. 
Below  the  medium  height,  slender  in  build,  and  mild  in  disposition. 
Yet  he  was  never  turned  aside  by  dangers  or  hardships,  always  seek- 
ing out  the  frontier  settlers,  comforting  and  administering  to  the  sick 
— spending  his  life,  in  fact,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  He  died 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1835),  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law^ 
Edward  Everitt,  twelve  miles  west  of  Chicago. 


Appended  Statements 

No.  1— By  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard 

Your  informant  is  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  the  young^ 
warriors  of  the  Pottawattamies  designed  attempting  to  capture 
Fort  Dearborn,  in  1832.  No  such  design  was  ever  contemplated; 
had  there  been,  I  certainly  should  have  known  it.  The  Pottawat- 
tamies were  then  friendly.  Their  chief,  Shaubenee,  was  very 
industrious,  riding  night  and  day,  giving  inf ormatipft  iQ  fr(^tierie 
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settlers,  and  protecting  them  when  in  his  power,  sending  nine  of 
his  young  men  to  General  Atkinson,  who  remained  in  the  army  as 
aids  to  our  troops.  I  was  in  General  Atkinson's  campaign  from 
the  time  he  left  the  Illinois  River,  serving  sixty  days,  and  person- 
ally conversant  with  every  movement. 

Mr.  Kingston  is  no  doubt  mistaken,  his  statement  applying  to 
the  Winnebago  war  of  1827,  not  to  the  troubles  of  1832.  Then 
such  an  expedition  as  he  states  was  contemplated  by  Big  Foot's 
band,  whose  village  was  at  Geneva  Lake,  then  known  as  Big  Foot's 
Lake.  Big  Foot  circulated,  secretly,  the  war  wampum  to  the  Pot^ 
tawattamies,  while  here  receiving  their  annuities;  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  council  of  chiefs  and  braves.  It  was  kept  so  secret  that 
not  a  white  man  knew  about  it.  The  first  intelligence  we  had  here 
of  the  massacre  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  was  brought  by  General 
Cass,  who,  at  the  time,  was  at  Green  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a  treaty.  The  moment  the  General  received  the  news  of  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  the  Winnebagoes,  he  started,  in  a  light 
birch-bark  canoe,  descended  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  to  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  where  he  prevailed  on  the  commanding  officer  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  chartering  a  steamer,  and  sending  troops 
up  the  Mississippi.  The  expedition  left  the  morning  after  (General 
Cass  arrived  there,  he  accompanying  the  party  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  River,  which  he  ascended  and  came  here,  to  Chicago, 
in  his  light  canoe.  I  was  taking  breakfast  at  Mr.  John  Eanzie's, 
when  we  heard  the  Canadian  boat  song.  Mr.  Einzie  remarked 
that  **the  leader's  voice  is  like  Forsyth's" — secretary  to  Governor 
Cass.  We  all  rushed  to  the  piazza;  the  canoe,  propelled  by  thir- 
teen voyageurs,  was  coming  rapidly  down  the  river  in  full  view — a 
beautiful  sight. 

We  hastened  to  the  bank,  receiving  General  Cass  and  Forsyth, 
the  latter  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Kinzie.  While  eating  their  breakfast, 
they  gave  us  full  particulars  of  what  had  transpired.  General  Cass 
remained  probably  two  hours  and  left,,  coasting  Lake  Michigan.  Big 
Foot's  band  had  lingered  here  several  days  after  the  other  Indians 
had  left.  During  this  time  the  fort,  then  evacuated,  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  barracks  on  the  east  side,  the  store-house  at  the 
south  gate,  and  part  of  the  guard-house  at  the  south  gate,  burned 
down;  it  was,  at  the  time,  blowing  and  raining  furiously.  I  was 
sleeping  with  Robert  Kinzie,  United  States  postmaster,  in  his  fath- 
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er's  house;  we  put  on  our  clothes,  ran  to  the  river,  and  found  the 
canoe  filled  with  water.  We  could  make  no  headway  with  it;  we 
then  swam  the  river,  and  aided  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  We  re- 
ceived no  aid  from  the  Indians — Big  Foot's  band.  We  thought  it 
strange  at  the  time;  and  they  decamped  in  the  morning.  The  newB 
by  Governor  Cass  caused  us  to  suspect  Big  Foot.  That  same  day 
we  sent  Shaubenee  and  Billy  Caldwell  to  Big  Foot's  village,  as 
spies,  to  ascertain  what  the  Indians'  intentions  were. 

Caldwell  secreted  himself  in  the  woods,  sending  Shaubenee  into 
camp;  he  was  immediately  seized,  but  from  his  presence  of  mind 
and  shrewdness  got  liberated.  He  was  escorted  by  Big  Foot's  In- 
dians for  half  a  day,  Shaubenee  giving  a  signal  as  they  passed 
near  where  Caldwell  was,  so  that  he  and  Caldwell  did  not  return  to- 
gether— Caldwell  reaching  here  about  two  hours  later.  Shaubenee 
reported  that  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  quantity  of  guns  and  am- 
munition the  traders  had  here,  which  led  him  to  think  an  attack  was 
contemplated.  Big  Foot  admitted  he  had  joined  the  Winnebagoes 
to  drive  the  whites  from  the  country,  urging  Shaubenee  to  act 
with  him,  who  replied  that  he  would  go  home,  call  a  council  ol 
his  braves,  and  send  an  answer.  There  were  here,  at  Chicago,  of 
whites  only  about  thirty  able  to  bear  arms.  A  council  was  called, 
which  resulted  in  a  resolution  to  send  two  or  three  to  the  Wabash 
for  aid;  three  volunteers  were  called  for  this  purpose,  but  no  onr 
seemed  willing  to  go.  I  volunteered  to  go  alone,  Mrs.  Helm,  who 
was  here  at  the  massacre  of  1812,  objecting  on  the  ground  that  I 
was  the  (mly  one  who  had  sufficient  infiuence  to  command  the  voy- 
ageurs  in  case  of  attack;  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  I  should  go. 
I  started  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached  Danville 
the  next  afternoon,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Runners  were 
immediately  dispatched  through  settlements;  and  the  second  day 
one  hundred  mounted  volunteers  reported,  and  we  left  for  Chicago, 
reaching  there  the  seventh  day  from  the  time  I  left  the  fort.  These 
volunteers  remained,  I  think,  about  twenty-five  days,  when  we  re- 
ceived the  news  that  the  troops  from  Jefferson  Barracks  had 
reached  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  Winnebagoes,  surprised  at 
their  arrival,  got  together  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  com- 
manding officer,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember — think  it  was  At- 
kinson. 

Chioago,  October,  1876.  /^^^^T^ 
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No.  2— By  William  HickUng 

I  have  heard  the  late  George  E.  Walker,  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  and 
also  the  old  Ottawa  chief,  Shabonee,  say,  that  at  the  time  the 
troubles  commenced  in  1832,  between  Black  Hawk's  band  of  Sanka 
and  Foxes,  and  the  United  States,  that  a  number  of  the  young 
Pottawattamie  braves  were  desirous  of  taking  the  war-path,  and 
joining  Black  Hawk  in  his  foray  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Illinois;  and  that  they  were  only  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the 
active  exertions  and  great  influence  of  Billy  Caldwell,  Robinson 
and  Shabonee,  then  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  united  Potta- 
wattamies  and  Ottawas.  A  small  number  of  the  young  braves  did 
actually  join  Black  Hawk.  These,  however,  were  supposed  to  have 
been  related  by  blood  and  marriage  with  the  Sauks.  Two  of  these 
young  men,  brothers,  were  accused  of  having  been  engaged  with 
the  band  of  Sauks  in  their  murderous  foray  upon  the  settlements 
of  the  Fox  and  Rock  River  valleys;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Walker,  before  mentioned,  who  was  then  the  sheriff  of  La  Salle 
County,  went  alone  to  Black  Hawk's  camp  in  Iowa,  and  arrested 
these  two  young  braves,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  brought  them 
to  Ottawa  for  trial.  Not  having  any  court-house  building  at  that 
time  in  La  Salle  County,  the  court  was  held  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  shady  branches  of  a  large  tree,  at  that  time  standing  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  at  Ottawa.  The  court  appointed 
the  late  General  James  Tumey  to  defend  the  Indians.  For  the 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  against  them  they  were  acquitted; 
and  thus  was  the  first  sheriff  of  La  Salle  Coimty  saved  from  the 
disagreeable  duty  of  an  execution.  It  is  said  that,  upon  their  re- 
lease from  custody,  the  Indians  started  quickly  on  a  bee  line  for 
their  homes,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  lost  to  sight  of  those  who 
were  watching  their  exit. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Kingston's  idea  of  a  contemplated  attack  on 
Fort  Dearborn  by  the  young  Pottawattamie  braves  in  1832,  I  must 
say  that  I  never  heard  before  that  such  a  thing  had  been  contem- 
plated by  them.  The  small  body  of  Pottawattamie  and  Ottawa  In- 
dians who  were  raised  in  1832  to  operate  against  Black  Hawk,  in- 
cluded Robinson  and  Shalxmee  as  chiefs,  and  were  commanded 
by  (Jeorge  E.  Walker,  with  the  title  of  Captain.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  force  ever  acted  as  an  independent  command;  their  em- 
ployment was  to  carry  expresses,  and  act  as  scouts,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  were  under  the  orders  of  Generals  Atkinson,  Henry,  Scott, 
and  probably  other  commanders. 
Chicago,  October,  1876. 


Personal  Narrative 


By  John  T.  De  La  Ronde 

My  father,  Louis  Denys,  Chevalier  de  la  Ronde,  was  bom  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  during  the  period  when  his  father,  Francifi  Paul 
Denys  de  la  Ronde,  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  was  stationed 
there,  several  years  prior  to  the  final  surrender  of  Canada  and  its 
dependencies  to  the  English,  in  1760.  After  the  death  of  my 
grandmother,  my  grandfather  returned  to  France,  and  was  killed, 
with  one  of  my  uncles,  at  La  CoUe,  in  1785,  when  (Jeneral  Black- 
stone  lost  his  life. 

My  grandfather  was  the  son  of  Louis  Denys  de  la  Ronde,  an 
early  commandant  at  Chegoimegon,  on  Lake  Superior;  and,  return- 
ing to  Quebec,  he  died  there  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in 
two  different  engagements.*  One  of  my  uncles,  Philip  Louis 
Denys  de  la  Ronde,  was  killed  at  the  fall  of  Quebec,  September  13, 
1759.    He  was  a  captain  of  marines,  and  served  under  Montcalm-f 

After  the  death  of  my  grandfather,  my  father,  who  was  colonel, 
and  in  service  in  the  French  army,  remained  in  France  till  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  not  wishing  to 
live  under  the  rule  of  Louis  XV  III,  he  came  to  Canada  with  all  his 
family,  and  was  admitted  a  partner  in  the  North  West  Company. 
He  died  soon  after,  and  was  buried  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Anne,  Montreal,  May  12th,  1818. 

I  was  bom  in  Bordeaux,  France,  the  25th  of  February,  1802. 
After  I  left  the  College  of  Montreal,  in  1816,  I  studied  medicine 
under   the    direction    of   Dr.  Robert   Nelson  V.  Smith;    remaining 


•See  Ordinances  Nouvelle  France.  II,  p.  878,  section  1788. 

tThere  was  a  La  Ronde^  probably  Denys  the  elder,  an  officer  at  Louisburg,  In 
1733.  E^nsfgn  Denys  de  La  Ronde,  «Tidently  the  younger,  was  sent  to  Chegoimegon. 
Lalce  Superior,  in  June,  1747 ;  and  ten  years  later,  in  July,  1767,  was  slight!/ 
wounded,  while  serTing  as  Oar>tain  of  French  Grenadiers,  at  Ticonderoga.  See  N. 
Y.     Colonial  Dooumenis,  t.  970,  x,  167,  1086. 
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with  him,  however,  but  a  short  time  after  my  father's  death.  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  some  clerks  of  the  North  West  Company, 
and,  in  1819,  engaged  myself  to  that  company  for  the  term  of 
seven  years.  During  this  time,  I  went  to  London,  England,  as  a 
witness  in  the  dispute  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
North  West  Company.  These  two  companies  subsequently  eflfected 
a  compromise,  and  the  business  thereafter  was  carried  on  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  whose  service  I  was  transferred.  In 
1826,  my  time  of  service  having  expired,  I  engaged  for  two  years 
more. 

After  my  time  was  out  as  clerk  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
April  tenth,  1828,  I  came  to  the  straits  of  Sault  St.  Marie;  thence 
across  to  the  American  side,  where  I  met  Roderick  McKenzie  and 
Joseph  Cadott,  who  were  coming  up  to  Mackinaw;  from  thence  to 
the  Mississippi,  to  visit  that  region  and  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
himting.  I  came  to  Mackinaw  in  a  small  bark  canoe,  and  thence 
to  the  Portage,  in  Wisconsin,  now  called  Portage  City,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  1828.  There  were  at  the  Portage,  a  log-house  and 
bam,  which  then  formed  a  trading-post  of  the  American  Fur 
Company;  and  Pierre  Pauquette  and  his  family  lived  there. 
Pauquette  was  in  charge  of  the  post;  he  was  then  absent  at 
Washington  to  assist  in  making  a  treaty  between  the  government 
and  the  Winnebago  Indians.  John  Kinzie,  the  sub-agent,  and 
Judge  Doty,  Chagekaka,  the  son  of  Chachipkaka,  or  the  War 
Eagle,  and  Black  Wolf's  son  Dandy,  called  the  Little  Soldier,  Yel- 
low Thimder  and  his  wife,  and  some  others,  went  with  him.  The 
post  was  erected  almost  opposite  where  the  mill  was  subsequently 
built  on  Fox  River,  and  since  burnt.  There  was  another  house 
where  the  sub-agent  was  living;  and  still  two  others,  occupied  by 
half-breeds;  and  on  the  other,  or  east  side  of  Fox  River,  there  was 
a  nice  house  belonging  to  Francis  Le  Roy,  son  of  Joseph  Le  Roy, 
of  Green  Bay.  Francis  Le  Roy  was  married  to  Therese  I'Ecuyer, 
a  half-breed  woman;  the  house  was  built  where  the  fort  is  now.* 
He  used  to  keep  merchandise  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  to 
transfer  boats  from  the  Fox  to  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Dekaury,  or  Schachipkaka,  was  principal  chief  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  often  called  by  his  countrymen  Konokoh  Dekaury, 
meaning  the  eldest  Dekaury.  Schachipkaka,  was  the  son  of 
Choukeka,   called  by  the  whites,   Spoon   Dekaury;    and  who  was 

_..... lOgle 
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the  son  of  Sabrevoir  De  Carrie,  corrupted  into  Dekaury,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  French  army  in  1699,  under  De  Boisbriant;  and  resign- 
ing his  commission  in  1729,  became  an  Indian  trader  among  the 
Winnebagoes,  subsequently  taking  for  a  wife  the  head  chief's  sis- 
ter, named  Wahopoekau,  or  Glory  of  the  Morning.  After  liv- 
ing with  her  seven  or  eight-  years,  he  left  her,  and  their  two  sons, 
whom  she  refused  to  let  him  take  away,  but  permitted  him  to  take 
their  daughter.  De  Carrie  re-entered  the  army,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Quebec,  April  twenty-eighth,  1760,  dying  of  his  wounds 
at  the  hospital  at  Montreal.  His  eldest  son,  Ohoukeka,  or  the 
Spoon  or  Ladle,  was  made  a  chief,  and  was  quite  aged  when  he 
died  at  the  Portage  about  1816;*  and,  at  his  request,  was  buried  in 
a  sitting  posture,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  small  log 
structure  over  it,  surrounded  by  a  fence.  I  saw  his  burial  place  in 
1828,  when  the  red  cedar  posts,  of  which  the  fence  was  made,  were 
yet  Tindecayed.  His  widow  died,  two  miles  above  Portage,  about 
1868,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  old  chief's  sister,  who  had  been 
taken  by  her  father  to  Montreal,  and  educated  there,  was  married 
to  Laurent  Fily,  a  Quebec  merchant,  whose  son,  of  the  same  name, 
was  long  a  clerk  for  Augustin  Grignon,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Grignon 's  ''EecoUections." 

Choukeka  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Schachipkaka,  who  had 
six  brothers  and  five  sisters.  One  of  the  brothers  was  called 
Ruchkaschaka,  or  White  Pigeon,  called  by  the  whites  Black  De- 
kaury; another,  Choumenekaka,  or  (Baisin  Dekaury;  another, 
Kokemauneka,  or  He-who-walks-between-two-Stars,  or  the  Star- 
walker;  another.  Young  Dekaury,  called  by  the  whites,  on  ac- 
count of  his  trickish  character.  Rascal  Dekaury;  another,  Wau- 
kon-ga-ko,  or  The  Thunder  Hearer;  and  the  sixth,  Ongskaka,  or 
White  Wolf,  who  died  young.  Of  the  sisters,  three  married  Indian 
husbands;  one  married  a  trapper  named  Dennis  De  Riviere,  and 
afterwards  to  Perrish  Grignon;  the  other  to  John  B.  TEcuyer,  the 
father  of  Madame  Le  Roy. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Portage,  there  was  a  warehouse  built; 
and  three  houses  where  Perrish  Grignon  and  his  wife,  sister  of  the 
chief  Dekaury,  were  living;  the  second  one  was  occupied  by  his 
son,  Lavoin  Grignon;  the  other  one  by  J.  B.  TEcuyer.  Mr.  Le  Roy 


*In  Orignon's  "Recollections.**  Cbonkeka'e  death  Is  placed  about  1808;  but  ha 
liT«d  to  bUd  th«  treaty  at  St.  Louts,  June  third,  1816,  and  probably  died  not  lopg 
after  his  return.  L.  C.  D.     Jp 
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was  living  near  where  Mr.  0.  P.  Williams'  house  was  subsequently 
located.  He  told  me  that  Major  Twiggs,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of 
infantry,  required  the  place  where  his  first  house  stood  for  post- 
purposes  ;  for  which  however,  he  paid  him  well. 

From  the  Portage  we  went  in  June,  1828,  to  the  Mississippi.  I 
had  heard  much  about  the  Painted  Rock,  about  twenty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Black  River;  and  while  McKenzie  and  Cadott  were 
looking  for  places  to  set  their  traps,  I  went  to  see  the  Calumet  or 
Painted  Rock.  The  Indians  travel  many  himdred  miles  to  obtain 
the  red  stone  with  which  to  make  their  pipes;  and  while  they  are 
on  that  rock,  not  one  will  draw  a  bow,  or  wield  a  hatchet,  against 
his  most  deadly  enemy.  I  was  sitting  under  a  projecting  rock  of 
one  of  those  bluffs,  when  I  saw  an  Indian  advancing  on  horseback. 
I  kept  hid  from  his  view  that  I  might  watch  his  motions;  for  I 
could  see  by  his  rigging  of  feathers,  paint,  and  beard,  that  he  was 
a  chief  of  some  tribe,  which  I  judged  to  be  the  Sioux,  from  his  long 
hair,  nor  was  I  mistaken.  He  was  a  powerful  fellow,  armed  with 
his  bow  and  arrow  and  shield;  and  his  horse  was  as  noble  an  ani- 
mal as  ever  trod  the  prairies.  When  he  arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
bluff,  he  turned  his  horse  loose,  and  walked  upon  the  rock  in  si- 
lence for  a  few  moments;  his  lips  moved  as  if  engaged  in  prayer, 
then  taking  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  he  scattered  it  upon  the  rock. 
This  ceremony  being  finished,  he  took  a  good  smoke,  and  then  com- 
menced hammering  upon  the  rock  until  he  had  knocked  off  a  large 
piece,  which  he  began  to  fashion  into  a  pipe.  I  had  just  made  up 
my  mind  to  show  myself,  and  make  his  acquaintance,  when  I  saw 
another  Indian  coming  rapidly  on  horseback  towards  the  bluffs. 
Anxious  to  see  how  the  two  Indians  would  meet  each  other,  I  con- 
tinued to  remain  concealed  from  their  view;  and  then  watching 
the  new-comer,  who  advanced  without  slackening  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  until  he  drew  up  to  the  foot  of  the  same  bluff  where  the 
other  Indian  was.  Like  the  former,  he  turned  his  horse  loose,  took  a 
portion  of  tobacco  which  he  scattered  upon  the  rock;  and  after 
having  mumbled  over  his  prayer,  he  filled  his  pipe,  and  procoeded 
to  the  spot  where  the  other  Indian  was  manufacturing  a  pipe.  He 
quietly  took  a  seat  beside  him;  then  lighted  his  pipe,  and  after 
drawing  one  or  two  puffs,  handed  it  to  the  other,  who,  after  a  few 
whiffs,  returned  it  to  the  owner.  They  seemed  by  their  actions, 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  as  they  did  not  speak  together,  I 
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became  a  little  suspicious  of  their  true  feelings  and  concluded  I 
should  see  a  little  fun  before  their  separation.  I  was  not  long  kept 
in  suspense,  for  the  last  fellow,  having  knocked  oflP  as  much  stone 
as  he  wanted,  caught  his  horse  and  prepared  to  depart.  He  was 
not  as  large  as  the  Sioux  Indian,  but  he  was  splendidly  dressed  after 
the  manner  of  the  Pyeur  or  Pillager,  Chippewa  chief,  and  was 
armed  like  the  Sioux  with  bow  and  arrow  and  shield.  The  Sioux 
when  he  saw  the  Pyeur  or  Pillager  preparing  to  depart,  made  like 
preparations;  and  the  two  left  the  bluffs  together,  keeping  com- 
pany until  they  were  about  three  hundred  yards  distance  from  the 
rock.  Then  I  saw  the  Sioux  keeping  a  little  back,  shoot  an  arrow 
at  the  Pyeur,  whom  he  missed.  The  Pyeur  turning  as  quick  as 
lightning  was  ready  for  the  fray.  They  were  both  good  horse- 
men; but  the  Pyeur  understood  how  best  to  guard  himself  and  his 
horse.  He  succeeded  in  killing  the  horse  of  his  enemy,  sent  an  ar- 
row into  the  heart  of  the  Sioux,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  I  ran 
down  the  bluff  as  fast  as  I  could;  but  before  I  came  up  to  him,  the 
Sioux  was  dead,  scalped,  and  the  Pyeur  had  mounted  his  horse 
and  departed.    I  never  learned  the  names  of  either  of  them. 

I  joined  my  partners.  We  wintered  at  the  River  St.  Croix,  and 
thence  we  went  over  to  Canada.  In  the  winter  of  1832,  I  en- 
gaged myself  as  clerk  to  the  American  Fur  Company;  and  early 
in  the  spring,  we  came  west  with  one  hundred  and  ten  hired  men 
for  the  company.  Some  were  destined  for  Lake  Superior,  and  some 
for  Missouri.  We  came  to  Mackinaw  in  boats,  and  I  remained  a 
few  weeks  at  that  place.  Then  I  took  my  departure  in  the  schooner 
Nancy  Dousman.  The  passengers  were,  H.  L.  Dousman,  clerk  for 
the  American  Fur  Company,  Major  De  Quant,  Madame  Coursolle, 
and  myself.  When  we  left  Miackinaw,  in  the  night,  there  was  a 
very  heavy  wind — so  strong  and  rough,  that  I  believe  I  saw  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Michigan.  We  reached  Green  Bay  about  two 
hours  before  daylight,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  two  days  for 
the  keel  boats  to  come.  Dousman  started  on  horseback,  and  I  took 
charge  of  the  boat.  We  can^e  to  Kaukana,  where  there  were  two 
men  of  the  name  of  Paul  Ducharme,  and  a  house  belonging  to 
Captain  Augustin  Grignon;  and  when  we  came  to  the  place  where 
Is  now  the  city  of  Oshkosh,  there  was  a  small  log  house  where 
Charles  Grignon  was  living;  and  about  four  miles  above,  Nex.  son- 
in-law  of  Charles  Grignon,  was  residing.    About  six  or  sevai  miles 
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above  that,  Captain  Grignon  was  living;  he  had  goods,  and  was 
trading  with  the  Monomonee  Indians.  From  there,  we  came  to 
Lake  Apuckaway,  where  there  was  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Lather 
Gleason,  having  a  Winnebago  woman  for  a  wife.  There  was  no 
house  between  Gleason's  and  the  Portage. 

The  fort  was  beginning  to  look  very  respectable;  and  there  was 
a  nice  frame-house  for  the  sub-agent  on  the  same  side  as  the  poet 
of  the  American  Fur  Company.  There  was  another  house,  where 
William  Gourdain,  the  blacksmith,  was  living;  and  still  another,  oc- 
cupied by  Louis  Managre.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Portage,  a  lit- 
tle north  of  the  landing,  Pierre  Grignon  resided,  half-brother  to 
Captain  Grignon.  In  the  summer,  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of 
July,  I  went  with  Pierre  Pauquette,  Kaukishkaka,  or  WWte 
Crow,  commander  of  the  Indians,  Rascal  Dekaury,  Paneewah- 
saka,  or  Pania  Blanc,  and  a  dozen  other  Winnebagoes,  to  the  Fox 
and  Sauk  war.  We  joined  Colonel  Dodge,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  from  the  Portage,  under  Lieutenant  Hooe,* 
perhaps  the  whole  of  his  company.  We  went  to  Eock  River, 
found  the  enemy's  trail,  and  followed  it  to  the  Heights  of  Wis- 
consin; there  we  overtook  Colonel  Dodge  and  General  Henry,  and 
found  the  Indians.  The  battle  began,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July, 
at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  rain  setting  in  about  the 
commencement  of  the  battle,  and  did  not  stop  till  after  a  heavy 
fall,  about  eleven  at  night. 

Pierre  Pauquette,  the  interpreter,  havmg  rectTived  orders  that  we, 
the  Indian  party,  should  return  to  the  Portage,  we  started  off  in 
the  night,  and  arrived  there  in  the  morning.  A  few  days  after  I 
went  over  to  the  village  of  Caramaunee,  or  the  Counsellor  of  the 
Baraboo,  a  little  north  of  where  the  present  village  of  that  name  is 
located.  I  went  and  saw  the  Devil's  Lake,  which  is  a  little  south 
of  the  village  of  Baraboo.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  high  bluffs; 
and  I  could  not  see  the  sun  till  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  it  would  disappear  from  view  about  two  or  three 
o'clock,  so  hemmed  in*  by  bluffs  is  this  romantic  body  of  water. 
The  Indians  gave  it  the  name  of  Holy  Water,  declaring  that  there 
is  a  spirit  or  Manitou  that  resides  there.  I  saw  a  quantify  of  to- 
bacco that  the  Indians  had  deposited  there  for  the  Manitou.     The 


•Alexander  Seymour  Hooe.  of  Virgliiia,  wav  a  cadet  from  1828  to  1827,  when  he 
entered  the  army  as  a  brevet  second  llentenant:  he  became  first  lieutenant  In  1888; 
a  captain  in  1888;  breret  major  for  gallant  and  dlstininiished  conduct  in  the  hattlea 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  May  0,  1846;  lost  an  arm  in  August  follow- 
ing; died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  December  9,  1847.  ^.y  .^..   ,  ^^ti.^qj^Dr 
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French  voyageurs  denominated  it  the  Devirs  Lake,  from  the  sound 
resembling  hammering,  and  tinkling  of  a  bell,  that  we  hear  all  the 
time,  and  from  the  darkness  of  the  place. 

Prom  there,  I  went  to  a  Winnebago  town,  called  the  Little 
Sioux's  village,  perhaps  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  present 
village  of  Beedsburg;  and  thence  I  proceeded  to  the  Lemonweir 
River — Canamanwoi  Sepe — ^which  means  a  child,  or  affluent.  I 
may  mention  what  I  learned  from  Perrish  Qrignon,  older  than  his 
half-brother  Augustin  Grignon,  derived  from  his  grandfather, 
Charles  Langlade:  That  when  Captain  Moran  defeated  the  Sauks 
and  Foxes  at  the  Butte  des  Morts,  in  the  last  century,  they  fled  to 
what  is  now  known  as  Sauk  Prairie;  and,  when  Moran  heard  of 
their  new  location,  he  drove  them  down  the  river,  leaving  a  force 
there  under  an  officer  named  Babault,  and  from  him,  Babault  or 
Baraboo  River  received  its  name. 

L'Espangol,  the  Menomonee  chief,  who  served  in  the  War  of 
181^15,  as  mentioned  in  Qrignon 's  ** Recollections,"  lived  almost  op- 
posite where  Mauston  is  now  situated.  Near  there  I  met  with 
Chaetar,  who  subsequently  died  at  Turkey  River,  and  One-Eyed 
Dekaury;  they  were  bringing  with  them,  as  prisoners,  the 
Prophet  and  Black  Hawk,  whom  they  had  taken  at  the  Big  Dells, 
a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dell  Creek.  Black  Hawk's  camp 
was  between  two  rocks,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the 
water;  the  Prophet  only  was  with  him  in  his  lodge,  and  they  made- 
no  resistance  when  told  that  they  were  wanted.  This  camp  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  above  Kilboum  City.  Chaetar  and 
One-Eyed  Dekaury  were  going  to  take  their  prisoners  to  General 
John  M.  Street,  the  Winnebago  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
This  was  some  time  pretty  well  along  in  August. 

When  I  was  stationed  at  Portage,  Pauquette  was  interpreter,  and 
used  to  pass  the  boats  from  Fox  River  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  take 
the  goods  in  wagons.  We  had  a  man  that  was  attacked  with  the 
cholera;  I  left  a  man  to  take  care  of  him,  and  obtained  medicine 
for  him  from  the  doctor.  I  left  him  in  an  old  house  where  no  one 
was  living;  and  the  others  of  my  party  accompanied  me  to  Prairie 
du  Chien.  Sometime  in  November  there  arrived  at  the  Portage, 
from  Mackinaw,  a  boat  with  a  large  niunber  of  soldiers;  some  des- 
tined for  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  others  for  St.  Peters,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Eighty-nine  of  them  were  left  at  the  Portage.  The  captain 
asked  me  to  furpish  him  a  guide  to  go  down  the  Wisconsin.     I 
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supplied  him  one,  and  the  next  morning  Pierre  Pauquette  passed 
the  boat  and  their  goods  over  the  Portage.  Pauquette  had  three 
yoke  of  oxen  to  drag  the  boat  from  one  river  to  the  other.  He 
was  the  strongest  man  I  ever  saw.  When  he  had  drawn  the  boat 
about  a  rod  from  the  river  with  the  oxen,  one  of  the  oxen  brc^e 
his  bow,  and  Pauquette  sent  a  man  named  Bareau  to  get  another. 
A3  he  thought  he  was  a  long  time  in  procuring  it,  he  took  the 
yoke  against  his  shoulder,  and  told  the  teamster  to  give  the  whip 
to  the  oxen;  and  Pauquette  kept  up  his  end  of  the  yoke  across  the 
Portage,  where  the  mud  was  about  knee-deep. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  a  bark  canoe  passed  the  Port- 
age, conducted  by  four  men.  Judge  Doty,  afterwards  governor, 
and  Ebenezer  Childs,  sheriff  of  Green  Bay,  took  passage  in  it.  As 
I  had  occasion  to  go  down  the  Wisconsin  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  on 
business,  I  concluded  to  accompany  them.  I  went  to  the  landing 
place  on  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Portage,  where 
there  was  a  warehouse  belonging  to  Captain  Daniel  Whitney. 
The  same  day  the  Indians  were  receiving  provisions  from  the  gov- 
ernment; and  among  them  was  Chaskaka,  or  White  Ox,  whose 
son  had  been  killed  by  another  Indian  two  days  before.  The  mur- 
derer happened  to  be  there,  when  the  oldest  son  of  White  Ox  took 
his  rifle  and  shot  the  fellow,  the  ball  passing  through  his  stomach, 
and  out  a  little  above  the  right  shoulder.  The  wounded  Indian 
started  on  a  run  from  the  place  where  he  was  shot,  near  the  ware- 
house, and  near  the  Pox  River  bridge.  I  met  him  about  half-way 
between  the  two  rivers.  He  was  making  wads  in  his  mouth,  and 
with  them  plugging  up  the  holes  made  by  the  rifle-ball;  but  the 
blood  would  every  now  and  then  force  out  the  wads.  He  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  other  end  of  the  Portage,  near  Whitney's  ware- 
house, where  his  lodge  was ;  and,  as  he  reached  there,  he  dropped  dead. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  December,  Abraham  (Jodin  was  brought 
to  our  post  by  a  Winnebago  Indian  named  Big  Fox.  Godin  was 
one  of  the  hired  men  I  had  engaged  in  Montreal  for  the  American 
Pur  Company.  He  had  run  away,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin, from  Mr.  Rouseaux,  the  clerk  of  the  Company.  He  was  lost 
twenty-two  days.  He  said  that  he  had  intended  to  go  to  St.  Louis. 
He  had  with  him  his  gun,  and  some  bags  containing  his  clothes, 
and  a  blanket.  When  he  first  missed  his  road,  he  lived  well  for  a 
time;  but  after  his  ammunition  became  exhausted  he  began  to  suf- 
fer from  starvation.     He  lived  upon  birds  sometimes;   and  some 
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days  he  had  nothmg  whatever.  He  came  to  a  lake  and  found  dead 
fish;  and  soon  reached  another  lake  where  the  city  of  Madison  now 
stands.  Prom  there  he  walked  two  days  without  food;  and  then, 
fortunately,  he  found  the  carcass  of  a  deer  that  the  wolves  had  left, 
from  which  he  got  a  supply,  such  as  it  was,  that  lasted  him  for 
two  days.  He  then  came  across  an  Indian  trail,  which  he  fol- 
lowed,  without  knowing  where  it  would  lead  him.  He  discovered 
a  panther  approaching  him,  which  gave  him  chase,  obliging  him 
to  climb  a  tree  for  safety.  The  panther,  imable  to  ascend,  prowled 
around  the  tree  for  about  half  a  day,  and  finally  disappeared. 
Oodin  at  length  ventured  from  his  lofty  position,  and,  failing 
to  find  the  trail  that  he  had  left,  he  took  his  course  through 
the  woods.  Reaching  a  little  creek,  he  followed  it.  It  was  now 
three  days  since  he  had  eaten  anything;  the  bottoms  of  his  feet 
were  covered  with  blisters.  He  came  to  a  deserted  Indian  camp, 
where  there  was  an  old  lodge  made  of  grass  and  branches,  and  slept 
there.  The  next  morning  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  walk,  his 
feet  were  so  swelled  and  blistered,  and  he  was  well  nigh 
starved.  He  dragged  himself  out,  picked  up  some  branches,  to 
cover  his  body,  and  commended  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
laid  down  to  die.  Sleep  overcame  his  exhausted  nature,  nor  did  he 
know  how  long  he  remained  in  that  condition.  When  he  awoke, 
he  saw  an  old  Indian  that  was  administering  to  him  refreshment 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  The  Indian  was  Big  Fox,  who  remained 
faithfully  with  him  for  two  days;  permitting  him  to  eat  only 
a  little  at  a  time,  but  very  often  of  venison.  He  made  some 
medicine  for  his  feet,  then  left  him,  showing  him  where  there 
was  some  venison.  When  Godin  saw  the  Indian  going  off  he 
felt  very  bad,  thinking  he  was  about  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate; 
but  he  came  back,  bringing  a  horse  for  him  to  ride,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  his  lodge  on  Fox  Lake — and  from  this  Indian  the 
lake  took  its  name.  As  soon  as  Godin 's  feet  got  well.  Big  Fox 
brought  him  to  us  at  Portage.  Godin  had  given  all  the  prop- 
erty, he  had  to  the  Indian;  but  Big  Fox  returned  to  him  all  his 
clothes,  retaining  for  himself  the  blanket  and  the  gun  for  his 
trouble.  When  the  Indian  brought  him  to  us,  I  did  not  know 
him  at  all;-  his  long  beard  and  hair  added  not  a  little  to  his 
haggard  appearance.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  re- 
ceive him  to  finish  his  time,  according  to  agreement;  which  I  did, 
and  he  never  again  undertook  to  run  away.  ^.^  .^.. .,  ^ ^^^ 
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In  the  summer  of  1834,  I  went  up  to  the  head  of  the  Lemonweir 
to  establish  a  trading-post  for  the  winter.  There  were  a  good 
many  Winnebagoes  wintering  there.  On  my  way  up,  about  the 
Seven  Mile  Creek,  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  I  saw,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  an  object  which  I  took  to  be  a  deer;  but  so  far  away  that 
I  was  not  certain  about  it.  Leaving  my  horse  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  I  took  my  rifle  and  went  up ;  but  in  some  places,  where  there 
was  sand,  I  saw  the  track  of  a  man's  feet,  which  I  judged  was  a 
white  man's,  as  when  the  white  man  walks  he  throws  his  feet  out- 
wards, while  the  Indian  turns  his  quite  the  other  way. 

After  I  got  upon  the  top  of  the  bluff,  I  saw  a  man,  his  clothes  all 
in  rags,  looking  toward  the  prairie.  He  heard  me  walking,  turned 
his  head  and  saw  me,  then  jumped  up  and  ran  off.  I  discovered 
that  he  was  afraid,  and  hallooed  to  him  in  French;  but  he  did  not 
answer  me  and  kept  on  running.  I  then  called  to  him  in  English 
to  stop,  with  assurances  that  I  was  not  going  to  hurt  him.  He 
finally  stopped  and  walked  up  to  me;  informing  me  that  he  came 
from  the  Mississippi;  that  he  had  been  hired  to  cut  cord-wood  near 
about  Coon  Channel,  on  the  Mississippi,  for  Judge  Lockwood,  of 
Prairie  du  Chien.  That,  starting  with  his  gun  to  hunt  partridges, 
about  the  fourth  of  May,  he  got  lost.  He  kept  on  walking  till  he 
came  to  a  little  creek  that  he  followed  for  a  long  time  in  the  direc- 
tion that  he  thought  would  take  him  to  the  Mississippi;  he  came 
across  an  Indian  trail  that  he  lost  sight  of  in  the  woods.  He  said 
that  he  had  kept  his  gun  a  long  time  after  he  had  used  up  all  his 
ammimition;  but  fatigue  and  weakness  at  length  oliged  him  to 
throw  it  away.  He  said  that  he  had  often  heard  the  report  of  guns, 
but  was  afraid  it  proceeded  from  the  Indians;  and  that  he  would 
rather  die  in  the  woods  of  starvation,  than  be  butchered  by  the  sav- 
ages. On  one  occasion  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  saw,  at  a  dis- 
tance, three  Indians;  and  he  ran  with  all  his  might  in  the  woods, 
thinking  every  moment  they  were  after  him,  and  if  overtaken  his 
life  would  pay  the  forfeit.  .  After  his  shoes  and  clothes  were  worn 
out,  he  came  to  a  lodge;  he  was  so  hungry  and  feeble  that  he  re- 
solved to  venture  in;  but  it  was  empty,  the  owner  having  evidently 
gone  off  to  hunt.  He  found  plenty  to  eat  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  and 
indulged  himself  very  heartily;  after  which  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
dreamed  very  bad  dreams,  causing  him  to  get  up  earlier  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  done.    Taking  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  pair  of 
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buckskin  leggings,  a  blanket,  as  much  venison  as  he  could  conven- 
iently cany,  a  pouch  full  of  tobacco,  a  flint  and  steel,  some  punk, 
and  a  pipe,  he  took  his  departure.  About  twenty  days  after  he 
found  a  dead  Indian  in  the  woods,  which  circumstance  greatly  in- 
creased his  fears  lest  the  Indians  should  think,  if  they  came  across 
him,  that  he  had  caused  his  death.  He  had  with  him  a  large  butch- 
er-knife; and  he  told  me  that  had  he  been  chased  by  an  Indian  he 
would  have  cut  his  own  throat  rather  than  to  have  been  taken.  He 
said  that  he  had  not  lived  very  well,  having  subsisted  on  berries 
from  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  to  the  time  I  found  him. 
He  was  lost  one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  When  I  found  him  he 
had  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  human*  being.  I  made  him  ride 
behind  me;  and  after  visiting  the  place  where  I  proposed  estab- 
lishing ^ly  trading-post,  I  took  him  to  Portage.  He  told  me  his 
name  was  Dodge,  and  he  desired  to  go  to  Green  Bay.  I  never 
saw  or  heard  anything  of  him  afterwards. 

By  the  treaty  made  in  1832,  at  Fort  Armstrong,  by  the  Winne- 
bagoes.  Generals  Scott  and  Atkinson  were  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners. The  Indians  agreed  to  cultivate  some  of  their  lands, 
and  the  government  was  to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  the  effort. 
Pierre  Pauquette  was  employed  by  the  government  to  attend  to  the 
matter.  Eight  yoke  of  oxen,  a  plow,  a  drag,  and  all  the  tools  nec- 
essary for  farming  were  furnished  for  the  purpose.  Pauquette  chose 
for  the  Indians  the  place  that  used  to  be  called  Black  Earth,  now 
known  as  the  Indian  farm,  in  the  town  of  Caledonia,  Columbia 
County.  The  first  plowing  that  was  done  there  was  on  the  tenth 
day  of  June,  1835. 

At  a  subsequent  treaty,  made  in  1837,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Winnebagoes,  ratified  by  Congress  the  following  year,  the 
Indians  sold  all  their  lands  they  had  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Cap- 
tain Gideon  Low,  formerly  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  infantry,  lo- 
cated at  Portage  City,  and  made  a  claim  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
where  the  Indians  had  formerly  their  experimental  farm.  He  em- 
ployed Michael  Arquette  as  farmer;  then  Francis  Provoncil,  and 
still  later  his  son-in-law  Temple,  and  many  others.  Captain  Low 
entered  the  land  when  it  came  into  market,  and  Robert  Tennant 
was  the  last  man  that  managed  this  Indian  farm.  Low's  heirs  sold 
out  to  Mr.  McKenzie,  who  now  resides  there. 

In  1836,  the  Indians  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  the  best  of 
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their  chiefs,  Schachipkaka,  or  Dekaury.  His  death  occurred 
April  20,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  at  his  village — ^the  locality  now 
known  as  the  Caflfrey  place,  in  the  town  of  Caledonia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluflf,  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Baraboo  rivers.  The 
school  house  of  district  number  five,  now  occupies  the  spot  where 
the  old  chief  died.  Dekaury 's  town  contained  over  one  hundred 
lodges,  and  was  the  largest  of  the  Winnebago  villages.  Before  he 
died,  Dekaury  called  the  Catholic  priest,  Mr.  Vanderbrook,  who 
was  at  the  Portage  at  the  time,  by  whom  he  was  baptized,  accord- 
ing to  Catholic  rites,  the  day  of  his  death,  and  was  buried  in  their 
cemetery  near  the  present  court-house  in  Portage  City;  and  since 
the  abandonment  of  that  burial  ground,  the  old  chief's  resting 
place  cannot  be  identified.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  called  by 
the  whites  Little  Dekaury,  whose  Indian  name  was  Chagekaka; 
and  he  did  not  long  survive,  dying  six  months  after  his  father.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Hopeneschaka,  or  White  French. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  Governor  Dodge  came  to  Portage, 
to  hold  a  council  with  the  Indians;  H.  L.  Dousraan  and  Joseph 
Brisbois  came  also.  Pierre  Pauquette  acted  as  interpreter.  The 
result  of  the  council  was,  advising  the  Winnebagoes  to  sell  their 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  could  not  agree,  and  the 
matter  was  postponed  until  the  next  year,  and  a  treaty  for  the  sale 
of  lands  was  abandoned,  they  preferring  an  annuity,  and  Pierre 
Pauquette  demanded  for  them  twenty-one  boxes  of  money — $21,000; 
declaring  that  that  was  the  amount  due  him  from  the  Indians  for 
goods  and  provisions  advanced  to  them. 

Manzemoneka,  a  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Bock  River 
band,  residing  a  mile  or  two  above  the  present  locality  of  Water- 
town,  named  Waukongeweka,  or  Whirling  *  Thunder,  or  One- 
who-walks-on-the-iron,  objected  on  the  ground"  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Rock  River  band,  and  had  received  no  provisions  or  goods 
from  Pauquette,  desiring  that  the  money  should  be  divided  be- 
tween the  several  bands,  then  those  who  were  indebted  to  Pau- 
quette, might  pay  him  if  they  chose;  as  for  himself,  or  his  band, 
they  had  their  own  debts  to  pay  to  the  traders  at  Rock  River. 
The  result  was,  that  the  council  dissolved  without  coming  to  a  de- 
cision. 

Pauquette  crossed  the  WSsconsin,  going  to  a  saloon  where  Car- 
penter's house  now  stands,  and  there  indulged  in  drinking.     Man- 
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"zemoneka,  who  had  spoken  so  frankly  in  the  council,  also  hap- 
pened there,  when  Pauquette  whipped  him.  I  came  there  at  the 
time,  and  with  the  help  of  others  rescued  the  Indian  from  Pau- 
quette. The  chief  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  Portage,  near 
where  the  house  of  Henry  Merrell  once  stood,  on  Fox  River;  Pau- 
quette followed  him  there  and  whipped  him  again.  Satterlee  Clark 
and  I  took  the  Indian  away  from  him  again,  who  was  by  this  time 
badly  bruised.  He  went  home,  which  was  near  where  Armstrong's 
brick-yard  now  is;  and  Pauquette  went  to  the  old  post  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  near  the  grist-mill;  and  while  on  his  way 
home,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  stopped  at 
my  place.  I  was  then  living  in  the  house  that  used  to  belong  to 
Francis  Le  Roy,  near  where  0.  P.  Williams'  house  stood  before  it 
was  burnt.  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  persuade  him  to  stay  with  me 
that  night,  seeing  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  but 
he  would  go  on — ^his  brother-in-law,  Touissant  St.  Huge,  and  Wil- 
liam Powell,  (not  Captain  William  Powell,  of  Butte  des  Morts,) 
from  Green  Lake,  were  with  him.  There  were  some  Indians  drink- 
ing at  the  house  of  Paul  Grignon — the  same  house  now  used  for  a 
stable  by  0.  P.  Williams.  Among  these  Indians  were  Black  Wolf 
and  his  son,  Rascal  Dekaury,  the  Elk,  Big  Thunder,  and  others. 

When  Pierre  Pauquette  arrived  there,  he  whipped  Black  Wolf; 
Rascal  Dekaury  ran  away  north  from  where  they  were,  right  in 
the  direction  of  the  lodge  of  Manzemoneka,  whom  Pauquette 
had  beaten  the  preceding  day.  On  ari^ving  at  the  chief's  cabin, 
he  informed  him  that  Pauquette  was  coming  to  whip  him  again. 
Manzemoneka  emerged  from  his  lodge  and  told  Pauquette  very 
pointedly  not  to  come  any  farther;  that  he  had  whipped  him  twice 
the  day  before  without  a  cause,  and  if  he  advanced  another  step  he 
was  a  dead  man.  Pauquette,  putting  his  hand  to  his  breast,  said, 
**fire  if  you  are  brave,"  when  Manzemoneka  shot,  and  Pau- 
quette fell.  William  Powell  was  close  to  Pauquette  at  the  time, 
and  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  report  of  the  gun  I  ran  for  the  spot  as 
fast  as  I  could.  It  was  close  to  where  I  was  living.  I  met  Wil- 
liam Powell  running  towards  the  fort,  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter;  but  he  was  going  so  fast  that  he  did  not  hear  me.  I  went 
where  Pauquette  was,  took  his  hand,  which  was  warm,  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  me  to  press  my  hand;  but  he  was  dead.  The  ball 
had  passed  through  his  heart.     Old  Crelie,  father-in-law^  to  Pfiu- 
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quette,  wanted  to  carry  him  home,  but  I  would  not  allow  him  to 
touch  him  until  the  jury  came.  William  Powell  arrived  there 
with  Lieutenant  Hooe,  Sergeant  Pollinger,  ten  private  soldiers, 
Satterlee  Clark,  and,  I  believe,  Henry  Merrell.  Lieutenant  Hooe 
refused  to  go  into  the  lodge  to  take  the  Lidian;  the  chief.  White 
French,  went  and  brought  him  out,  when  they  took  him  across  in 
a  scow;  the  body  of  Pauquette  being  also  taken  over.  They  asked 
Manzemoneka  if  he  shot  Pauquette,  which  he  frankly  acknowl- 
edged. I  really  believe  that  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  killed 
on  the  spot,  as  he  sang  his  death  song.  He  was  taken  to  the  gar- 
rison, kept  in  strict  confinement,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Green 
Bay,  where  he  was  tried  by  regular  authority,  and  finally  acquitted, 
it  being  determined  on  a  second  trial  that  he  had  killed  Pauquette 
in  self-defence. 

This  part  of  Wisconsin  at  the  Portage,  was  considered  to  be 
part  of  Brown  Coimty.  Daniel  Whitney,  of  Green  Bay  had  ob- 
tained a  permit  from  the  war  department  to  erect  a  saw-mill,  and 
cut  pine  logs  on  the  Wisconsin,  within  the  territory  of  the  Lidiana 
He  built  the  first  saw-mill  at  Whitney's  Rapids,  a  little  below  Point 
Bausse  in  1831  and  1832.  Amable  Grignon  and  Lieutenant  Marcy* 
had  also  obtained  the  privilege  to  build  a  saw-mill  at  Grignon 's 
Rapids  in  1836.  These  were  the  first  saw-mills  on  the  Wisconsir. 
River. 

In  1836,  by  the  treaty  with  the  Menomonee  Lidians  at  Cedar 
Point,  on  Fox  River,  held  by  Governor  Henry  Dodge,  the  Lidian 
title  was  extinguished  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Upper 
Wisconsin  region,  six  miles  wide  from  Point  Bausse  for  forty  miles 
up  the  river.  This  was  designed  to  open  the  route  to  the  lumber- 
men; the  high  price  and  the  large  demand  for  liunber  hurried  the 
business.  The  river  was  explored  from  Point  Bausse  to  Big  Bull 
Falls  that  year;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  the  occupation  and  claim 
of  the  best  localities.  Messrs.  Bloomer  and  Strong,  and  George 
Cline  took  possession  of  the  Grand  Rapids;  Abraham  Brawley 
commenced  at  Mill  Creek;  Parry  and  Veeder  on  the  same  stream; 


•Randolph  B.  Marcy,  born  In  Massacbub'etts  about  1811,  entered  West  Point  In 
1828,  and  tbe  army  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  1832,  serving  on  frontier  duty  durinw 
the  Black  Hawk  War;  at  Fort  Howard  in  1833-37,  wben  he  was  promoted  to  flrst 
lieutenant ;  at  Fort  Winnebago  in  1837-40 ;  a  .  captain  in  1846 ;  In  active  service 
during  the  Mexican  War,  and  in  constant  frontier  duty  for  many  years ;  was  chief 
of  staff,  under  his  son-in-law  Gen.  McClellan,  In  1861-62:  attaining  to  the  rank  of 
inspector  general,  and  brevet  brigadier  general  in  the  army.  He  has  written  several 
valuable  works,  illustrative  of  frontier  life  and  service.  L.  C.  D. 
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Conant  and  Campbell  occupied  Conant's  Rapids,  while  Harper  and 
McCree  laid  claim  to  several  other  points  in  1837. 

In  the  year  1839,  John  L.  Moore  occupied  the  Little  Bull  Falls 
and  George  Steele  the  Big  Bull  Falls,  so  that  all  that  region  was 
m  the  possession  of  the  lumbermen  before  the  year  1840.  In  1839 
the  Cedar  Point  section,  three  miles  wide,  on  that  river,  was  or- 
dered to  be  reported  to  the  surveyor-general,  at  Dubuque.  Joshua 
Hathaway,  of  Milwaukee,  was  appointed  a  surveyor,  and  surveyed  the 
Upper  Wisconsin  region.  All  the  land  in  that  section  of  country  was 
offered  at  public  sale  at  Mineral  Point  from  1840  to  1845.  The  saw- 
mills increased  with  great  rapidity,  villages  and  towns  sprang  up,  so 
that  when  Mr.  W.  Owen  and  his  party  passed  Portage  in  1847,  com- 
ing down  from  the  Upper  Wisconsin,  the  population  at  Wausau  was 
estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Wis- 
consin country  at  more  than  a  thousand.  The  Wisconsin  Pinery 
soon  became  extensively  known  throughout  all  the  Northwest,  and 
it  furnished  the  lumber  needful  for  the  improvement  and  habita- 
tion of  the  immense  prairies  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

In  1837,  Leon  Braux,  who  had  a  half-breed  Winnebago  woman 
named  Mariette  Grignon,  daughter  of  Pierre  Grignon,  obtained 
permission  to  open  a  farm  on  the  south  side  of  the  Baraboo,  on  the 
bluflf  where  Moses  Pauquette  now  lives.  It  was  the  second  farm 
improved  in  Caledonia.  In  the  same  year  Silas  Walsworth  came 
to  Portage  on  board  a  steamboat,  the  name  of  which  I  forget. 
Andrew  Dunn,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Baker,  and  Hugh  McFarlane 
arrived  the  same  year.  The  Indians  were  that  year,  1837,  invited 
to  go  to  Washington  to  sell  the  remainder  of  their  lands  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  One-Eyed  Dekaury,*  Little  Dekaury,  Winno- 
sheek,  W|aukon  Dekaury,  and  six  other  chiefs,  complied  with  his 
request,  taking  me  with  them;  and  ceded  to  the  government  their 
remaining  lands,  but  reserved  the  privilege  of  occupying  them  until 
1840,  and  receiving  their  annuity  at  Portage  until  that  time.  This 
did  not  prevent  the  whites  from  making  claims  on  the  ceded  lands. 

I  had  a  trading-post  at  Tokaunee's  Village,  where  Mauston  is 
now  situated,  then  a  small  village  of  only  five  or  six  wigwams, 
named  after  its  chief,  a  mixed  blood  of  WSnnebago  and  Menomonee, 
though  his  people  were  called  Winnebagoes. 


•Wadjfe-hut-ta-kaw,   or   th«»    Blsr   Cano«>.    commonly   called   One-Ey*»<i    Dc-kau-rv,    son 
__  .    -  .     _  .        .  .  -  ...     -       ^  -.   "  1  at 
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•  >v Rajfe-nui-ta-Kaw,     or     ihp     oik    ^^anon,     couiuiuniy     cniieu    ^juvr^y^i     trv-^nu-t  V,     ovu 

of  Cfba-po9t-ka-kaw,  or  the  Buszard*  and  grandson  of  the  French  De-kaa-ry,  died  at 
the  Channel,  Monroe  County,  Wisconsin,  in  August,  1864,  at  a  very  advaoced  ase.  J^ 
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Abraham  Wood  was  keeping  a  grog  shop  a  little  below  Henry 
Carpenter's  house,  on  the  Wisconsin.  An  Indian  came  there  to* 
get  some  liquor  by  force,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand.  Wood  was  a 
very  strong  man,  and  pushed  old  Vane  Blanc,  the  Indian,  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  wuth  a  stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  breaking, 
the  skull,  he  falling  dead.  The  Indians  collected  around  the  house 
to  butcher  him  in  their  own  way.  I  made  myself  a  road  through 
them  to  Wood's  house  for  his  protection.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day,  I  sent  Wood  to  give  himself  up  to  Henry  Merrell^ 
who  was  then  a  justice  of  the  peace;  and  he  told  me  that  Merrell 
advised  him  to  run  oflf.  Merrell  did,  however,  issue  a  warrant  at 
the  request  of  the  sub-agent,  Thomas  Boy,  which  was  served  by 
Satterlee  Clark,  who  overtook  Wood  at  Asa  Springer's,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  Portage.  He  was  sent  to  Green  Bay  for  trial,  but 
the  grand  jury  did  not  find  a  bill  against  him. 

Wood,  together  with  Willis  Rowan,  went  and  made  a  claim  on 
the  Baraboo,  in  the  fall  of  1840;  they  built  a  saw-mill  just  at  the 
upper  end  of  Baraboo  village.  They  supplied  the  lumber  that  was 
used  in  building  up  the  place;  and  they  rafted  lumber  down  the 
river,  which  is  so  crooked  that  it  caused  them  a  good  deal  of  fa^ 
tigue  and  trouble  to  reach  the  Wisconsin.  The  same  winter,  I  made 
up  some  square  timber  on  the  Lemonweir  River  near  my  trading- 
post.  I  took  the  mill-site  just  where  the  town  of  Mauston  now 
stands.  I  am  the  first  person  who  tried  to  take  square  timber  from 
the  Lemonweir;  and  was  the  first,  in  the  same  year,  that  undertook 
to  make  a  wagon  road  from  Portage  to  Lemonweir,  and  thence  to 
La  Crosse,  where  is  now  the  city  of  La  Crosse.  At  that  time  there 
was  but  one  trading  house  at  La  Crosse,  and  that  belonged  to  the 
American  Fur  Company. 

Edward  Pezenne,  and  two  or  three  men  with  him,  came  to  the 
Portage  in  the  summer  of  1836.  Near  the  end  of  June,  I  went  to 
the  Pour  Lakes,  where  the  city  of  Madison  now  stands,  to  trade 
some  red  deer  skins.  I  had  with  me  Simon  TEcuyer,  Pierre  and 
John  Le  Roy.  We  found  there,  A.  (Jodin,  Oliver  Arimell,  his 
squaw  and  three  or  four  children,  and  Michael  St.  Cyr — ^Arimell  and 
St.  Cyr  used  to  get  goods  from  traders  at  Portage ;  and  besides  these, 
there  were  Charles  Jalefoux  and  Joe  Peltier,  engaged  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  We  met  together,  about  the  fourth  of  July,  at  the  lake; 
they  had  venison  and  fish,  and  we  had  flour,  pork,  tea,  coffee,  sugar. 
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and  whisky.  John  Le  Roy  had  his  violin,  and  we  had  a  great  feast; 
I  believe  we  were  the  first  to  celebrate  the  fourth  at  Madison.  I 
do  not  remember  that  as  many  white  men  had  ever  met  there  be- 
fore. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  Martin  Bowney,  a  discharged  soldier,  who 
had  been  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  Puekaway  Lake,  came 
back  to  the  Portage,  and  had  a  sfpree  for  two  weeks  or  more.  I  do 
now  know  whether  he  was  tired  of  drinking,  or  wanted  to  break  off; 
but  he  took  an  oath  that  he  would  not  drink  another  drop  of  liquor 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  living  with  me  in  a  house  occupied  by 
myself  and  Walsworth,  a  little  below  Carpenter's  house.  He  slept 
in  the  same  room  that  I  did.  He  awoke  up  in  the  night  with  ter- 
ror, jumped  dose  to  my  bed,  and  told  me  that  the  devil  wanted  to 
take  him  away.  I  pushed  him  with  force,  and  told  him  that  if  the 
devil  had  him,  he  had  no  business  with  me.  He  began  to  cry  and 
lament  over  his  condition,  keeping  it  up  some  time.  When  ten- 
dered some  liquor  in  the  morning,  he  declined  it,  saying  he  had 
sworn  not  to  drink  any  more,  and  he  would  rather  die  than  taste  it. 
I  had  toast  and  strong  tea  made  for  him  at  breakfast;  he  barely 
tasted  the  bread,  but  drank  two  cups  of  tea,  and  appeared  much  bet- 
ter. He  told  me  he  had  an  idea  of  going  to  Madison  to  take  a  lot 
ithere,  as  it  seemed  a  point  of  some  promise.  He  left  us  about  eight 
or  nine  o'clock;  and  about  eleven  or  twelve,  Smith,  the  mail-carrier, 
told  us  that  he  saw  a  man  four  or  five  miles  up  the  road  crying, 
and  appeared  to  be  out  of  his  mind.  I  started  in  company  with 
J.  Walsworth,  Laront,  Parin  Carpenter,  and  old  man  Rowan;  we 
found  the  track  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Rocky  Run;  there  was  a 
little  island  surrounded  by  sand;  we  measured  it  all  around,  and  I 
found  it  twenty-five  and  a  half  feet  on  either  side  to  where  any 
trees  or  grass  grew.  On  that  patch  of  grass,  thus  surrounded,  we 
found  his  coat,  vest,  pants,  hat  and  other  clothing,  but  no  trace  of 
himself.  In  his  pocket  there  was  a  pocket-book  containing  some 
memorandum  papers,  and  several  dollars  in  money.  We  took  all 
his  things  and  brought  them  home.  We  met  Captain  Low,  and 
reported  to  him  the  sad  story ;  he  told  us  to  go  and  get  some  soldiers 
to  aid  us  in  making  a  further  search.  I  engaged  fifteen  Indians, 
whom  I  promised  to  pay  well,  to  find  him  dead  or  alive.  Captain 
Low  came  with  twelve  soldiers,  and  ten  or  twelve  citizens  joined  in 
the  search;  which,  with  a  brief  intermission,  was  kept  up^till  the 
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close  of  the  following  day ;  but  no  due  was  found  of  him,  and  noth- 
ing was  ever  heard  of  him  afterwards.  I  knew  him  to  be  very 
clumsy,  not  being  able  to  jump  three  feet  to  save  his  life,  and  what 
became  of  him  was  a  mystery. 

During  that  summer,  I  opened  a  farm  in  Caledonia,  where  Thomas 
Prescott  now  lives;  it  was  the  third  farm  put  in  cultivation  in  that 
township.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  John  Baptise  Dubay  improved 
a  farm  on  the  bluff,  a  little  north  of  G.  Geyman.  In  1840,  Thomas 
Eiley  improved  a  farm,  or  made  a  claim,  where  John  Corridon  lives  j 
Thomas  Robertson,  one  in  Caledonia  in  1840-41,  on  the  bank  of 
the  WiscOTisin  River,  which  Wardrop  owns  now.  In  1841,  Henry 
Lewis  made  a  claim  where  Patrick  Skerritt  now  lives. 

In  1840,  the  troops  came  to  Portage  to  remove  the  Winnebago 
Indians,  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  infantry  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Worth,  and  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  infan- 
try, under  General  Brooke,  with  General  Atkinson  as  commander 
in  chief.  There  were  three  interpreters  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, Antoine  Grignon,  Pierre  Meneg,  and  myself.  Meneg  was 
sent  after  Yellow  Thunder  and  Black  Wtolf's  son,  inviting  them 
to  Portage  to  get  provisions;  but  instead  of  that,  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  they  were  put  into  the  guard-house,  with  ball  and 
chain,  which  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  very  much,  as  th^ 
had  done  no  harm  to  the  government.  The  general  had  under- 
stood that  they  were  going  to  revolt,  refusing  to  emigrate,  accord- 
ing to  treaty  stipulations;  but  as  soon  as  Governor  Dodge  came 
here,  they  were  released.  They  all  promised  faithfully  to  be  at 
Portage  ready  for  removal  in  three  days;  and  they  were  all  there 
the  second  day. 

There  were  two  large  boats  in  which  to  take  down  such  of  the 
Indians  as  had  no  canoes.  Antoine  Grignon  and  Pierre  Meneg 
went  down  with  the  boats.  I  was  kept  here  by  the  order  of  Gen- 
eral Atkinson,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Brady,  to  assist  the 
dragoons  commanded  by  Captain   Sumner,*  and  Lieutenants  Me- 


*Edwln  V.  Sumner  was  born  In  Boston,  Mass.,  in  January.  1796.  spending  his 
Mirly  life  In  mercantile  estabHshments.  and  entering  tbe  army  as  a  second  lieutenant 
In  1819:  became  first  lieutenant  in  1828.  and  Rerred  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  of  draeoons  in  1888,  and  a  major  <n  1846:  he  led  the 
famous  cavalry  charge  at  Cerro  Gordo,  in  April,  1847,  in  which  he  waa  wounded, 
and  was  breretted  lieutenant-colonel :  and  distinguished  himself  at  Contreras,  Cher- 
nbusco,  and  Mollno  del  Rey;  in  the  latter  commanding  the  whole  cavalry  force,  and 
holding  5.000  Mexican  lancers  In  check,  for  which  he  was  breretted  colonel.  He  was 
subsequently  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons:  military  governor  of  New  Mexico; 
and.  in  1857.  led  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Cheyennea,  whom 
he  defeated  at  Solomon's  Fork  of  Kansas  River.  He  was  made  first  a 
brigadier  general,    and    then    a    major    general    of    volunteers:    and    a    brevet    ma- 
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Cratef  and  Steele.^  We  went  down  to  Book  River  to  look  for 
Masimanikaka;  from  there  we  went  to  Madison,  and  thence  to 
Fox  Eiver.  We  picked  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  men, 
women  and  children,  and  we  took  them  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Before  we  got  there,  at  the  head  of  the  Eickapoo  Biver,  we  came  to 
three  Indian  wigwams.  The  captain  directed  me  to  order  the  In- 
dians to  break  up  their  camp,  and  come  along  with  him.  Two  old 
women,  sisters  of  Black  Wolf,  and  another  one,  came  up,  throw- 
ing themselves  on  their  knees,  crying  and  beseeching  Captain 
Sumner  to  kill  them;  that  they  were  old,  and  would  rather  die, 
and  be  buried  with  their  fathers,  mothers  and  children,  than  be 
taken  away;  and  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  their  death  blows. 
Captain  Sumner  had  pity  on  them,  and  permitted  them  to  stay 
where  they  were,  and  left  three  young  Indians  to  hunt  for  them. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  came  to  the  camp  of  Kejiqueweka  and 
others;  when  they  were  told  by  the  captain,  through  me,  to  break 
up  their  camp,  and  put  their  things  in  the  wagon,  and  come  along. 
After  they  had  thus  deposited  their  little  property,  they  started 
south  from  where  we  were.  The  captain  bade  me  to  ask  them 
where  they  were  going.  They  said  they  were  going  to  bid  good 
bye  to  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  children.  The  ci^tain  directed 
me  to  go  with  them,  and  watch  them;  and  we  found  them  on  their 
knees,  kissing  the  ground,  and  crying  very  loud,  where  their  rela- 
tions were  buried.  This  touched  the  captain's  feelings,  and  he  ex- 
claimed ''Good  God!  What  harm  could  those  poor  Indians  do 
among  the  rocks!'' 

I  was  employed  by  the  Indian  department  as  interpreter,  at  the 
time  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  Portage  to  Turkey 
Eiver,  after  the  payment  was  made.  It  was  late  in  the  fall.  I 
wintered  at  Prairie  du  Chien ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1841,  came  back 
to  Caledonia  to  improve  my  land.     In  1842,  James  Wilson  came 


jor  general  in  the  regular  army,  in  May,  1862.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown;  was  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
twice  wounded.  He  was  again  wounded  at  Antletam;  and  at  Frederick6t>urg,  in 
December,  1862,  he  commanded  the  right  grand  division  of  the  army.  He  died  at 
Syracuse.  N.   Y.,   March   21.   1863.  L    C.  D. 

fThomas  McCrate.  a  native  of  Maine,  was  a  cadet  from  1832  to  1836,  when  h« 
entered  the  army  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  serving  on  the  frontiers,  and 
at  Fort  Crawford,  in  1840-41,  and  subsequently  on  the  frontiers,  till  his  health 
falling  him,  when  he  retired  on  sick  leave,  dying  at  Boston,  Sept.  18,  1845,  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  L.  C.  D. 

tWilliam  Steele,  of  New  York,  was  a  oadet  from  1836  to  1840,  when  he  joined  the 
armv  in  the  draicoonsr,  as  second  lieutenant,  and  for  good  conduct  in  various  battle 
in  the  Mexican  War,  was  brevetted  captain,  and  from  1848  to  1861,  was  much  en- 
gaged on  the  frontiers  against  the  Indians.  In  May,  1861,  h«  resigned,  and  joined 
the  Confederate  forces,  and  survived  the  war.  L.  C.  D.  l/> 
24  .,.,,.,...., ^IL 
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with  his  family,  and  brought  rwith  him  Thomas  Robertson  and 
family.    Wilson  made  a  claim  in  Caledonia,  opposite  Dekorra. 

In  1844,  Captain  Sumner  came  here  again  with  the  dragoons, 
and  sent  for  me  to  aid  him  in  hunting  in  the  woods  after  Dandy, 
the  Winnebago  chief.  We  found  him  at  the  head  of  the  Baraboo, 
and  the  Captain  made  him  ride  on  horseback,  and  fastened  his  legs 
with  ox-chains  under  the  horse's  belly,  when  he  demanded  to  be 
conducted  to  (Governor  Dodge.  This  was  granted,  and  he  wa& 
taken  to  Mineral  Point.  Qovemor  Dodge  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  of  him,  after  having  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  govern* 
ment?  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  with  him  in  council,  which  re- 
quest was  granted.  Then  Dandy  took  a  Bible  from  his  bosom,  and 
asked  the  governor,  through  me,  if  it  was  a  good  hook!  The 
governor  was  surprised  to  see  a  Bible  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian, 
and  bade  me  inquire  where  he  got  it.  Dandy  answered,  that  if  the 
governor  would  be  so  good  as  to  answer  his  question,  he  would  ren- 
der an  account  of  all  he  would  like  to  know.  Then  the  governor 
told  him  that  it  was  a  good  book — that  he  could  never  have  a  bet- 
ter one  in  his  hand.  **Then/'  said  Dandy,  **if  a  man  would  do  all 
that  was  in  that  book,  could  any  more  be  required  of  himf  The 
governor  said  no.  **Well,*'  said  Dandy,  '*look  that  book  all  through, 
and  if  you  find  in  it  that  Dandy  ought  to  be  removed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  Turkey  River,  then  I  will  go  right  off;  but  if  you  do 
not  find  it,  I  will  never  go  there  to  stay.*'  The  governor  gave  him 
an  answer  to  the  effect  that  his  trick  had  no  effect.  He  was  then 
replaced  on  the  horse,  chained  up  again,  and  taken  to  Prairie  du 
Chien. 

The  chain  had  so  blistered  his  legs  and  feet  that  it  was  two  or 
three  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  walk.  Some  time  after  an  order 
came  from  Turkey  River  to  send  Dandy  there.  He  had  been  put 
in  charge  of  a  corporal  at  Fort  Crawford,  who  was  obliged  to  carry 
Dandy  on  his  back  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  moved.  After  the 
order  was  given  to  the  corporal  to  take  his  prisoner  to  Turkey 
River,  he  procured  a  buggy,  and  drove  it  to  the  fort  gate,  carried 
Dandy  on  his  back  to  the  vehicle,  and  then  went  back  into  the  fort 
to  get  his  whip.  He  thought  that  the  prisoner  was  not  able  to 
run  away,  as  he  could  not  walk.  But  as  soon  as  the  corporal  was 
out  of  sight,  Dandy  jumped  from  the  buggy  and  took  his  course 
toward  the  bluffs  at  a  full  run.  When  the  corporal  returned,  find- 
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ing  his  prisoner  gone,  he  went  after  him;  but  failed  to  overtake 
him.  The  corporal  swore  that  if  he  ever  saw  Dandy  again  he  would 
kill  him,  as  he  had  made  him  so  much  trouble  in  canying  him 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  then  to  play  him  such  a  bad  trick. 
That  was  the  last  time  the  military  ever  went  after  Dandy;  and  the 
good  old  chief  lived  many  a  year  thereafter  to  recount  his  ex- 
ploits. Like  the  most  of  his  people,  he  was  a  great  beggar,  and 
dearly  loved  the  ** fire-water'*  of  the  whites.  He  died  at  Peten  Well, 
near  Necedah,  where  he  and  his  family  were  encamped,  in  June, 
1870,  at  about  the  age  of  seventy-aeven  years.* 


*HoD  J.  T.  Kingston  furnishes  this  date  of  Dandy's  death,  and  his  agpe,  derived 
from  his  band  of  Winnebagoes.  *'Peten  Well,**  adds  Mr.  Kingston,  *'is  an  Isolated 
rocky  peak,  two  hundred  and  flfty-flTe  feet  ahore  the  surface  of  the  River,  immedb* 
lately  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  situated  on  section  nine,  town  elghtcmi 
north,  range  four  east,"  Owen,  in  his  Geological  Report,  says:  "It  is  the  most 
elevated  of  all  the  isolated  peaks  meabtired  on  this  part  of  the  Wisc<msin.  being 
two  hundred  and  flfty-flve  feet  above  the  River.  Its  east  face  is  nearly  perpendicular: 
on  the  west  side  is  a  very  steep  slope,  one  hundred  and  0lzty  feet  above  the  sorftiee 
of  the  plain,  thickly  strewn  with  immense  blocks  of  sandstone.  The  north  side  is 
worn  into  several  subordinate  peaks,  but  little  inferior  in  height  to  the  main  maa 
being  about  two  hundred  feet  above  a  creek  that  flows  near  their  base."     L.  C.  D. 
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Pioneer  Life  in  Wisconsin 


By  Henry  Mcrrcll 


^r.  Merrell,  the  writer  of  the  followinsr  narrative,  was  bom  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  August  7,  1804,  and  settled  at  old  Fort  Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  in  1834. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  postmaster  there,  holding  the  office  for  twelve 
years.  He  was  long  engaged  as  an  enterprising  merchant;  and,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  State  constitntion,  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  to  represent  his 
lUstrlct  in  the  irst  State  senate,  serving  for  the  years  1848  and  1849;  largely 
tH>ntrlbnting  by  his  sterling  good  sense  in  preparing  and  enacting  the  neces- 
sary legislation  for  the  new  State  organization.  At  one  time  he  was  much 
talked  of  for  governor,  but  he  was  not  the  active  politician  to  scheme  for 
place  and  preferment.  Though  continuing  to  reside  at  Fort  Winnebago,  he 
was,  for  several  years,  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  threshing 
machines  and  other  farming  implements  at  La  Crosse. 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  1876,  Mr.  Merrell  died  at  his  residence  at  Fort  Win- 
liebago,  after  a  few  days*  illness,  from  heart  disease.  He  left  a  competency 
for  his  family,  and  devised  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Episcopal  church  of  Por- 
tage, of  which  he  was  a  member. 

His  amiability  and  cheerfulness  of  character,  and  his  active  sympathy  In 
every  good  and  charitable  work,  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  the  com- 
munity where  he  so  long  resided.  His  name  was  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  early  settlers  and  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  re- 
spected and  esteemed.  He  took  a  becoming  pride  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State,  and  in  all  its  noble  institutions— and  among  them,  the 
State  Historical  Society,  whose  rooms  he  always  visited  when  in  Madison; 
and  to  whose  collections  he  made  the  valuable  contribution  which  follows,  de- 
signing yet  another,  which  he  did  not  live  to  prepare,  on  the  Indians,  their 
chiefs,  incidents,  and  aboriginal  geographical  nomenclature  of  Wisconsin. 

"And  thus,"  says  the  Portage  RegUter,  "has  passed  away  another  of  that 
noble  band  of  pioneers  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  vigor  of  its  manhood,  at 
a  period  before  a  majority  of  its  present  inhabitants  were  bom,  and  when  it 
was  a  howling  wilderness,  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast  holding  undisputed 
sway  in  its  forests,  and  over  its  prairies.  During  his  long  residence  here, 
he  always  commanded  the  greatest  respect  of  all  his  acquaintances,  and  de- 
parts from  among  them,  after  a  busy  life,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  without  a  blem- 
ish on  his  record,  and  universally  regretted."  ^     .^  .  ^,  ^^ ^^^ 

L.  C.  D. 
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Mr.  Merrell's  Narrative 


Bom  and  brought  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  in  Utica,  New  York, 
I  moved  with  my  father's  family  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  thit  State, 
in  1819,  where  I  lived,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  until  the 
spring  of  1834,  when  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  remove  to  Fort 
Winnebago,  and  carry  on  the  sutler's  business,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Col.  Cummings,  Captains  Glitz  and  Bradley,*  I  decided  upon 
going.  Capt.  Bradley  had  been  through  from  Prairie  du  Chien  via 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers,  to  Green  Bay  at  an  early  date, 
stopping  and  making  the  portage  at  Fort  Winnebago.  Col.  Cum- 
mings was  also  in  Wisconsin  at  an  early  period,  visiting  Milwau- 
kee, when  Solomon  Juneau  was  the  only  trader  and  resident  there, 
and  from  them  I  obtained  valuable  information,  they  being  de- 
lighted with  the  country. 

In  April  of  1834,  I  made  arrangements,  going  to  New  York,  pur- 
chasing goods,  and  shipping  them  to  Fort  Winnebago,  Wis- 
consin, via  Buffalo,  then  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  bidding 
my  friends  good-by,  who  thought  I  was  going  to  the  jumping- 
off  place,  as  some  expressed  it ;  and  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Hunt- 
ington, who  was  going  out  with  me  as  clerk,  started  for  Buf- 
falo, meeting  my  goods  there;  but  found  I  could  not  ship  them 
farther  than  Detroit  by  steam,  so  shipped  them  on  board  the  Penn- 
sfylvania,  and  started  out  on  a  beautiful  day,  the  lake  calm  and 
smooth;  but  before  we  got  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  the  wind  rose  and 
blew  fresh.  We  stopped  a  short  time,  and  started  for  Cleveland, 
the  wind  increasing,  which  made  many  sick  ones;  but  we  stood  it 
without  any  trouble.  The  next  morning  when  I  went  on  deck,  I 
found  the  land  on  the  wrong  side  of  us,  and  at  first  concluded  the 
wind  had  blowed  us  on  the  Canada  shore;  but  on  enquiry  was  told 


*Of  these  three  army  officers,  early  Tfsltors  of  Wisconsin,  Col.  Alexander  Cimi- 
mings  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entering  the  army  In  1808,  serylng  as  captain 
dnring  the  War  of  1812,  a  major  in  1819,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1828,  and  fnU 
colonel  in  1889.     He  died  In  New  York  City.  January  81,  1842. 

John  Clltz,  a  native  of  N«w  York,  entered  the  service  in  Bfarch,  1814,  distingoiib- 
ing  himself  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  in  September  of  that  year;  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  dying  November  6,  1886,  while  in  command  of  Mackinaw. 

John  Bradley  was  first  a  sergeant-major,  second  lieutenant  in  1820,  asslftant  qoav* 
termaster  from  1826  to  1880,  captain  in  1834,  resigned  and  retired  from  the  servict 
in  1889.  L.  C.  D. 
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we  were  running  back  to  Erie,  having  broken  a  shaft.  When  we 
arrived  there,  I  concluded  to  take  the  stage  for  Cleveland,  as  I  had 
got  to  stop  there  to  purchase  supplies  of  provisions,  etc.  The  cap- 
tain told  me  he  would  be  there  before  me,  but  I  hardly  thought  so; 
but  when  I  got  to  Cleveland  I  found  the  steamer  had  passed.  I 
found  many  old  acquaintances  here,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
town  site.  Getting  through  my  business  I  took  boat  for  Detroit, 
arriving  there  the  seventh  of  June.  I  found  this  a  pleasant  place, 
and  should  think  one  which  will  become  an  important  point  event- 
ually. Here  I  also  found  many  old  acquaintances.  General  Brady, 
Lieutenant  Backus,  and  others.  This  place  is  an  old  settlement; 
I  am  told,  it  was  settled  before  Philadelphia,  and  is  so  well  known  I 
need  not  attempt  a  description  of  it.  In  improving,  many  old  relics 
were  found.  In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  many  bodies  disinterred,  no  one  knowing  when  they  were 
buried ;  all  of  them  had  been  tomahawked.  The  landlord  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  tombstone,  standing  beside  the  house,  which  he  said  was 
dug  up  in  the  alley  by  his  house,  with  the  following  inscripticm : 
**Here  lyes  the  body  of  John  Lewis  Page,  Ensign  in  the  31st  regi- 
ment of  foot  who  died  the  eighth  of  May,  1770;*'  the  sUme  is 
about  two  feet  long  and  evidently  executed  by  some  inexperienced 
hand. 

As  there  was  no  certainty  of  a  steamer  going  to  the  Upper  Lakes, 
I  shipped  my  goods  on  board  a  small  schooner,  the  **  Commodore  Law- 
rence,''Captain  Nelson,  master,  and  started  the  eleventh  of  June  for 
Oreen  Bay,  where  we  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  at  evening,  or 
rather  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  came  to  anchor  as  the  wind 
died  away.  Soon  after  a  row  boat  approached  with  Captain  Cruger 
and  Doctor  Worrel  in  it  from  Fort  Howard.  They  were  in  hopes 
we  had  a  mail  on  board,  but  we  not  knowing  their  necessities  in 
this  far  oflp  world,  had  not  thought  of  it.  They  kindly  offered  me  a 
ride  up  town  which  I  gladly  accepted.  When  they  had  landed  me 
at  Navarino,  now  Green  Bay,  they  told  me  to  go  up  the  street  until 
I  came  to  a  store  with  a  cupola  on  top,  and  adjoining  Judge  Amdt 
lived,  who  accommodated  strangers,  as  there  was  no  public  house 
in  the  place.  I  called  and  got  into  very  good  quarters.  Here  I 
met  Judge  David  Irwin,  a  judge  of  the  Territory,  one  of  the  execu- 
tive lights,  sent  from  the  East  to  decide  upon  the  law  and  evidence 
among  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  this  far-off  and  wild  country. 
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He  was  boarding  with  Judge  Amdt.  I  was  told  that  three  years 
before,  there  was  but  one  house  in  the  place.  Now  there  are  eight 
or  ten  stores,  two  large  public  houses  not  yet  opened,  and  many 
comfortable  dwellings.  Previously  all  the  business  was  dc«ie  at 
Shanty  Town,  two  or  three  miles  farther  up  the  river,  and  it  was 
not  thought  possible  to  build  a  town  on  the  present  site  of  Green 
Bay,  and  when  Daniel  Whitney  laid  out  a  town  there  he  was 
laughed  at  and  called  crazy,  for  it  is  a  level  plain,  and  was  then 
covered  with  bushes.    The  soil  was  a  blackish  sand. 

Here  I  got  acquainted  with  many  estimable  persons — Judge 
Doty,  afterwards  governor;  M.  L.  Martin,  Daniel  "WMtney,  David, 
Jones,  Ebenezer  Childs,  Colonel  C.  Tullar,  A.  G.  Ellis,  and  a  host 
of  others;  and  at  Fort  Howard,  situated  across  the  river.  General 
Brooks,  Major  Forsyth,  Captain  Denning,  Lieutenants  Sibley, 
Chapman,  Marcy,  and  others.  I  was  much  pleased  with  Green  Bay, 
and  have  always  valued  the  acquaintances  I  then  made.  At  Shanly 
Town,  I  met  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle,  who  had  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
mission,  delightfully  situated  on  a  hill  back  from  the  river  in  a 
beautiful  grove;  and  Alexander  Irwin  and  his  lady,  and  Samuel  his 
brother,  who  were  engaged  in  merchandise  here;  William  Dickin- 
son and  others. 

Having  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Daniel  Whitney,  I  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  him,  and  have  considered  him  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  men  of  the  West.  At  this  time,  he  was  do- 
ing an  extensive  business  in  merchandise,  reaching  on  to  the  Wis- 
consin River,  where  he  had  built  the  first  saw-mill  upon  the  river 
at  Point  Bausse,  some  seventy  miles  above  the  Portage;  two  large 
store-houses  at  the  Portage,  one  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  one  on  the 
Fox,  a  shot-tower  at  Helena;  and  extending  his  business  to  the 
Mississippi  at  Galena  and  St.  Louis.  When,  three  years  before, 
he  persisted  in  building  and  laying  off  a  town  at  Green  Bay,  al- 
though he  was  laughed  at  and  called  crazy,  he  was  ahead  of  the 
times,  and  it  proved  a  good  investment,  although  Navarino  did  not 
prove  one,  for  Green  Bay  is  now  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  I 
afterwards  met  him  often,  and  roamed  over  the  country  with  him 
on  horseback,  as  all  our  traveling  was  accomplished  in  that  way  in 
those  days,  sometimes  without  roads  and  sometimes  on  Lidian 
trails,  fording  streams,  marshes,  etc.,  etc.;  sometimes  in  the  rain, 
and  sometimes  through  snow,  taking  the  ground  for  our  beds,  with  I C 
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our  saddles  for  pillows,  carrying  provisions  and  blankets  with  us. 
I  always  found  him  a  cheerful  companion,  and  an  estimable  man. 

He  gave  me  at  one  time  an  account,  the  minutes  of  which  I  took 
down,  of  a  journey  of  his  from  Port  Snelling,  on  the  St.  Peters,  to 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1821,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  follows : 

December  sixth,  1821,  he  started  in  a  canoe  with  two  men,  the 
ice  running  thick  in  the  river.  His  acquaintances  tried  hard  to 
persuade  him  to  defer  starting  until  the  river  closed;  but  no,  bus- 
iness called  him,  and  he  must  go.  They  soon  found  themselves  in 
a  bad  fix,  for  the  ice  blocked  up  under  the  canoe  so  as  to  raise  it 
six  feet  above  the  water.  After  great  exertion  they  got  to  shore, 
as  he  said,  more  pleased  than  he  ever  was  in  his  life  at  getting  on 
land  again.  They  then  started  on  foot,  and  got  only  nine  miles 
the  first  day,  and  encamped.  The  next  day  started  down  the  river 
bank,  packing  their  food  and  blankets  on  their  backs,  each  carry- 
ing a  gun,  the  weather  extremely  cold,  and  the  snow  six  inches 
deep.  They  were  five  days  in  getting  to  Lake  Pepin.  In  crossing 
the  lake  Mr.  Whitney  broke  through;  the  lock  of  his  gun  catch- 
ing on  the  ice  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  him.  The  weather 
was  so  cold  some  of  the  time,  that  they  had  to  stop  and  build  fires 
to  warm  themselves  to  keep  from  freezing.  Thirty  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  they  got  out  of  provisions,  but  seeing  a  smoke 
they  made  for  it,  and  found  Augustin  Grignon  encamped,  an  ac- 
quaintance from  Green  Bay.  He  was  on  a  trading  voyage  among 
the  Indians;  he  supplied  the  travelers  with  provisions.  In  this  way, 
they  passed  through  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  to  Fort  Winnebago,  and 
from  thence  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  arrived  in  twenty-one  days 
from  Fort  Snelling.  After  remaining  a  few  days,  he  took  a  guide 
and  started  on  foot  for  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  in  ten  days,  and 
from  there  to  Detroit  in  ten  days  more;  making  his  tramp  in  forly- 
(me  days  from  Fort  Snelling,  and  said  he  could  then  make  his 
forty  miles  a  day,  and  found  it  easier  than  to  ride  on  horseback. 

I  shipped  my  goods  by  water,  contracting  with  Alexander  and 
Samuel  Irwin  to  transport  them  to  Fort  Winnebago  in  Durham 
boats;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  assemble 
a  large  number  of  Indians  at  the  rapids  to  help  them  over  with  the 
boats.  At  Grand  Kaukalo,  they  had  to  unload  and  cart  the  goods 
about  one  mile,  and  the  Indians  going  into  the  water,  pushing,  lift- 
ing and  hauling  the  boats  over  the  rapids;  then  re-loading,  and. 
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poling  them  up  to  the  Grand  Chute,  where  Appleton  is  now  situ- 
ated. There  they  had  to  unload,  and  carry  the  goods  up  a  hill  and 
down  the  other  side  above  the  Chute,  which  was  a  x>^rpendicular 
fall  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  Indians  would  wade  in,  as  many  as 
could  stand  around  the  boat,  and  lift  it  over,  while  others  had  a  long 
cordelle  with  a  turn  around  a  tree  above,  taking  up  the  slack,  and 
pulling  as  much  as  they  could.  When  the  boats  were  over,  they 
were  re-loaded,  and  they  pushed  ahead  and  poled  from  there 
to  Port  Winnebago.  Excepting  in  low  water,  they  would  have  to 
make  half-loads  over  the  Winnebago  Rapids  at  Neenah,  and  with 
a  fair  wind  would  sail  through  Lake  Winnebago. 

This  was  the  manner  of  transportation  on  Fox  Biver  at  that 
time,  taking  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days  to  reach  Fort  Winne- 
bago, all  of  which  has  been  changed  by  the  improvement  of  the 
river. 

Having  made  my  arrangements,  and  engaged  Hamilton  Amdt  as 
a  guide,  we  mounted  and  pushed  up  the  river  to  Depere,  where  we 
crossed  in  a  scow,  and  followed  an  Indian  trail  up  the  river  to  the 
Grand  Kaukalo,  as  it  was  called,  where  we  stayed  over  night  at 
Augustin  Grignon's,  a  very  comfortable  place.  Here  we  found  the 
two  sons,  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  young  men,  having  English 
educations.  The  ride  to-day  was  delightful  to  me,  for  everything 
was  new  and  pleasant,  the  trail  running  on  a  ridge  of  land  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  river,  covered  with  scattered  oaks,  like 
an  orchard,  the  ground  bedecked  with  brightest  flowers,  and  de- 
scending gradually  to  the  river,  which  is  a  broad,  beautiful  stream;, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  the  banks  were  covered  with  a  dense  for- 
est. Biding  over  the  prairies  or  openings  on  the  jump  through 
such  scenery,  on  a  narrow  foot-path,  was  something  delightful  ta 
me.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  we  started  and  forded  the  rapids,  about 
eighty  rods  in  width  and  knee  de^  to  our  horses,  as  we  concluded 
to  go  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  this  being  a  new  route 
to  Portage.  The  usual  way  was  to  follow  a  trail  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  and  cross  the  river  at  Knagg's  Feiry,  where  Oshkosb 
now  is.  We  struck  the  lake  shore,  and  followed  it  for  a  time;  but 
concluded  to  strike  for  the  road  that  led  through  the  Stockbridge 
settlement;  but  after  wandering  through  the  woods  for  some  time, 
we  went  back  to  the  lake  shore,  and  saw  an  Indian,  who  directed' 
us  to  the  trail,  so  we  got  to  the  road,  which  ^^  jOj^e^eoni&ftUQUff 
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mud-hole.  We  wanted  to  get  to  a  house  for  the  night.  Here  was 
a  road  cut  through  heavy  timber  by  the  Stockbridge  and  Brother- 
town  Indians;  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  beyond  which,  the  road 
did  not  extend.  We  stayed  over  night  at  a  comfortable  log  house. 
In  the  morning,  we  rode  to  Mr.  Abner's,  where  we  got  a  good 
breakfast.  These  people  have  comfortable  buildings,  fields  fenced 
and  cultivated,  and  I  should  have  supposed  we  were  passing 
through  a  white  settlement  if  I  was  not  told  to  the  contrary.  These 
Brothertowns  talk  English,  and  have  lost  their  Indian  language. 
The  lands  are  heavily  timbered,  and  very  rich,  each  family  having 
one  hundred  acres. 

About  half  a  mile  farther  on,  we  struck  the  prairie,  which  to  me 
was  a  beautiful  sight.  Here  we  could  see  a  grass  plat  for  four  or 
five  miles,  and  not  a  tree  or  bush  on  it.  Then  again,  as  we  passed 
on,  we  would  see  orchards,  as  it  were,  the  grass  up  to  our  horses' 
mouths,  so  that  they  would  nip  it  as  we  rode  upon  the  jump.  We 
soon  came  upon  the  bank  of  Lake  Winnebago,  which  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  wide  and  thirty  long;  here  we  found  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment. Amdt  was  acquainted  with  them,  having  traded  with  them, 
in  fact  the  chief  knew  me,  having  seen  me  at  Mr.  Amdt's  store  in 
Green  Bay.  Amdt  got  him  to  send  two  boys  to  guide  us  to  the 
crossing  of  Fond  du  Lac  River,  where  we  had  to  put  our  valises 
and  blankets  on  our  shoulders  to  keep  them  out  of  the  water  while 
fording  the  stream,  as  the  water  was  nearly  over  our  horses'  backs. 
A  little  beyond  we  had  no  track,  but  met  the  mail-carrier  from  the 
Fort,  who  told  us  that  Mr.  MuUett  and  party  were  on  the  route 
surveying  government  land,  and  we  would  get  to  his  tent  about 
time  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Judge  Doty  and  Lieutenant  Center* 
had  surveyed  the  road  through  to  the  fort;  but  on  the  prairie, 
we  had  no  guide;  but  in  the  timber  they  had  blazed  the  trees  so 
we  could  follow  them;  when  we  struck  the  prairies,  we  had  to 
judge  as  near  as  we  could  our  course,  and  when  we  reached  the 
timber,  hunt  up  the  blazes,  and  then  go  on.  At  evening  we  dis- 
covered some  surveyor's  marks  that  we  thought  were  made  that 
day,  so  we  hallooed,  and  were  answered,  and  soon  came  upon  their 


^Alexander  J.  Center,  a  native  of  New  York,  a  cadet  from  1823  to  182>7,  wben  lia 
entered  the  army,  aervlng  on  frontier  duty,  participating  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
and  assigned  to  topo«ranihlcal  dnty  from  1832  to  1836.  when  he  rceflfnied.  He  hat 
since  been  mnch  engafred  aa  a  cItII  engineer  on  canals  and  railroads;  auperintendent 
of    the    overland    mall-route    to    Califomla ;    prelsdent    to    a    Maryland    coal    com- 

?iny^  and  of  the  Cumberland  and   Pennsylvania  Railroad,   retiring  in   18416  to  New 
ork  City.  ^^,.^.. .,  — LvC^Jh^ 
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camp.  We  found  IMr.  MuUett  a  very  gentlemanly  man  who  in- 
vited US  to  partake  of  his  pork,  bread,  and  tea,  which  were  their 
daily  fare.  After  partaking  of  it,  we  wrapped  our  cloaks  around 
us,  and  crawled  between  two  blankets,  and  slept  finely.  Mr.  Mul- 
lett  said  he  had  not  been  in  from  the  field  for  three  months,  and 
had  been  surveying  for  twelve  years.  He  was  from  Detroit.  I 
should  think  it  would  kill  most  men  to  be  exposed  so  much,  for 
they  have  to  wade  streams  and  marshes  sometimes  up  to  their  arm- 
pits. 

We  passed  over  some  fine  prairies.  In  many  places  they  looked 
like  cultivated  fields.  We  would  see  an  orchard  in  the  distance, 
and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  frequently  looking  for  the  house,  not 
realizing  there  was  none  within  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  of  us. 
We  arrived  at  Mr.  Pauquette's  farm  at  Belle  Fontaine  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  and  got  a  fine  dinner  of  fried  venison,  etc.,  and 
from  here  to  Fort  Winnebago  there  was  a  good  carriage  road  of 
twelve  miles.  At  the  fort,  I  met  Lieutenant  Lacy,  quartermaster 
and  commissary,  who  received  me  cordially,  and  said  he  had  a  bed  at 
my  disposal,  as  his  wife  was  absent.  He  accompanied  me  in  call- 
ing upon  the  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Cutler,  and  his  lady, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  The  colonel  said  the  store  should 
be  ready  for  me  by  the  time  my  goods  got  here.  I  also  met  Lieu- 
tenants Van  Cleve,  Johnston,  CoUinsworth,  Ruggles,  Hooe,  and 
Read,  together  with  Surgeon  McDougall,  Captains  Lowe,  Clark, 
and  Plympton  were  absent  at  this  time.  Dr.  L.  Foot  arrived  in  the 
fall.  Out  of  thirty-six  days,  the  colonel  told  me,  they  had  rain 
more  or  less  thirty-one  days.  I  found  Burley  FoUett,  Daniel  Bush- 
nell  and  Satterlee  Clark,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  sutler's  store,  as 
agents  of  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  for  whom  they  were  carrying 
on  the  business.  Captain  McCabe,*  postmaster  and  Indian  agent, 
was  living  in  the  Agency  House  across  the  river;  a  fine,  jolly  man 
I  found  him. 

My  goods  arrived  on  the  first  of  July,  six  weeks  from  New  York. 
How  was  that  for  speed?  July  the  second  Captain  Low  arrived 
at  Duck  Creek,  four  miles  from  the  fort,  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  in  a  carriage,  and  sent  up  word  for  men  to  help  them 
across.  So  the  colonel  sent  twenty  men  to  help  them  across  Duck 
Creek  marsh,  and  they  arrived  safe  at  the  fort.    This  fort  was  sit- 

•See  appended  notice  of  the  several  ofBcers  at  Fort  Wlnneba^^tr' !IS?H?QP&'^. 
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uated  on  a  beautiful  plateau,  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  Fox 
Biver,  on  the  east  side  of  it,  and  of  the  portage,  the  river  forming 
an  ox-bow  around  it  on  three  sides.  The  grounds  about  the 
buildings  embraced  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  with  a  substantial  board 
fence.  The  fort  buildings  were  enclosed  with  an  ornamental 
picket-fence,  in  a  circular  form,  with  walks  graded,  and  kept  in 
perfect  order,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  grounds,  and  altogether 
it  was  a  delightful  place.  The  portage  is  low  ground  one  mile  and 
a  half  across  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  over  which  they  haul 
boats.  Peter  or  Pierre  Pauquette,  a  half-breed  Indian  trader,  kept 
fifteen  or  twenty  yoke  of  cattle  to  haul  boats  across  from  one  river 
to  the  other,  and  finally  had  larger  wheels  mounted,  on  which  to- 
convey  the  boats,  as  the  American  Fur  Company  sent  all  their 
furs  from  Prairie  du  Chien  this  way  to  Mackinac.  There  were  many 
boats  that  crossed  the  portage. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  white  American  inhabitants  outside 
the  fort,  except  the  Indian  agent,  Captain  McCabe,  who  had  a 
shock  of  palsy,  and  left  in  August,  when  I  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter in  his  stead,  which  office  I  held  for  twelve  years.  After  he  left,, 
the  commanding  officer  at  the  fort  was  ordered  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Indian  agent;  and  after  that  there  was  no  other  agent 
at  this  point,  except  for  a  few  months,  when  Thomas  A.  B.  Boyd 
was  stationed  there  as  sub-agent.  Colonel  Cutler  commanded  un- 
til May,  1835,  when  he  was  ordered  to  New  York,  and  Major  Na- 
than Clark  succeeded  him,  who  died  at  this  post;  and  Major  John 
Green  took  the  command  in  October,  1835,  Major  W.  V.  Cobbs 
succeeding  him  in  1838,  he  being  disabled  with  palsy.  Captain 
Low  was  the  chief  officer  for  a  short  time,  when  Colonel  M'Intosh 
succeeded  him  in  1840.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to  one  company 
finally,  with  Lieutenant  F.  S.  Mumford*  in  command,  who  was 
ordered  in  1845  to  remove  the  property  and  evacuate  the  fort,  leav- 
ing Ordinance  Sergeant  Van  Camp  in  charge  of  the  premises,  who 
soon  after  died,  and  William  Weir,  who  left  with  the  last  troops, 
returning,  (he  having  been  discharged,)  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
property.  In  1853,  Colonel  F.  H.  Marston  was  ordered  to  sell  the 
property.  He  had  the  lands  of  the  reserve,  ccmsisting  of  about 
four  thousand  acres,  surveyed  off  into  forty-acre  lots,  and  sold  them 
at  public  sale.      Falling  into  the  hands  of  a  company,  they  were 


*  Brief  notices  of  Majors  Qreen  and  Cobbs,  Colonel  M*Int08h«  and  lieutenant  Mum- 
ford  commanding  Fort  Winnebago  after  1884,  may  be  found  appended  to  this  paper. 
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kept  out  of  market  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  buildings  went 
into  decay,  and  the  lands  ran  to  waste. 

The  fort  was  located  there,  I  was  told,  in  1828,  by  Major  David  E. 
Twiggs,  who  came  from  Port  Howard,  with  a  command  of  soldiers, 
and  lived  here  in  tents  until  they  could  build  log  buildings,  in  which 
they  wintered,  and  proceeded  to  erect  the  present  buildings,  into 
which  they  moved  in  1830.  Parties  of  soldiers  went  up  the  Wis- 
•consin  River,  cut  and  floated  down  pine  logs,  out  of  which  they  cut 
all  the  lumber  with  whip-saws,  and  made  shingles,  timber,  etc. 
Parties  were  set  at  work  making  brick  near  the  bank  of  the  "Wis- 
<jonsin,  and  another  party  sent  out  twelve  miles,  near  Belle  Fon- 
taine, who  made  there  all  the  lime  needed.  Fine  gardens  were 
made,  where  they  raised  all  the  vegetables  necessary  for  the  men 
and  officers. 

Although  I  met  Twiggs,  I  had  no  particular  acquaintance  with 
him.  He  was  a  large,  portly,  pompous  man,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  arbitrary,  overbearing  officer — ^as  Ebenezer  Childs 
expressed  it,  **A  little  god,  who  could  do  as  he  pleased,  in  his  own 
estimation."  Many  acts  of  his  were  told  in  the  army,  such  as 
horse-whipping  the  surgeon,  having  a  soldier  tied  up  to  a  tree  and 
whipped  every  day  for  some  time.  The  same  man  threatened  to 
shoot  him  whenever  he  got  out  of  his  dutches;  but  he  never  had 
the  opportunity,  Twiggs  being  spared  to  turn  traitor,  and  surren- 
der his  army  to  the  Confederates,  in  1861. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  fort,  the  old  chief  Dekaury,  had  his  vil- 
lage on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  eight  miles  be- 
low the  portage.  His  hair  was  as  white  as  wool,  and  he  must  have 
been  very  old;  he  had  several  brothers;  but  from  his  looks  I  should 
judge  that  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  family.  He  died  soon  after. 
His  mother  was  pointed  out  to  me  some  years  afterwards,  when  I 
was  told  she  must  be  over  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years  old, 
,for  she  recollected  the  circumstances  of  the  massacre  of  the  Indians 
at  Butte  des  Morts,  she  being  there  at  the  time,  which  was  one 
liundred  and  forty  years  previous ;  but  this,  I  think,  must  be  a  mis- 
take, as  I  am  informed  that  it  was  not  so  long  since  that  massacre.* 
At  the  time  I  saw  here,  she  was  able  to  walk  six  or  eight  miles  to 


*If  in  1730,  as  some  documents,  given  in  the  fifth  Tolanra  of  the  Society's 
ColleoHona,  then  it  was  a  hundred  and  four  years  before  Mr.  Merrell's  advent  at 
Fort  Winnebago;  if  in  1746,  as  the  traditions  of  Angnstin  Grignon  fix  the  time,  then 
it  was  only  eighty-eight  years  before.  Bat  this  aged  Winnebago  woman  could  not 
have  been  present,  as  It  was  the  Sauks  and  Fores,  and  not  the  Winnebagoes,  whom 
-the  French  attacked  and  defeated.  ^.y  .^..  .,  —Ir.^^- 
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and  from  the  portage;  she  lived  several  years  after,  and  finally  came 
to  her  death  by  the  burning  of  her  wigwam. 

Joseph  Crelie,  the  father  of  Madam  Pauquette,  lived  to  a  great 
age;  he  carried  the  mail  on  horseback  to  and  from  Green  Bay,  and 
seemed  to  ride  a  horse  as  well  as  a  young  man,  when  he  was  thought 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  He  died  a  few  years  ago,  when,  it  was 
said,  that  from  the  best  information  that  could  be  had,  he  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-odd  years  old,  though  I  do  not  think  he  was  as 
old  as  represented. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  the  Winnebago  nation  was  assembled  oppo- 
site the  fort,  and  received  their  payment  from  the  government, 
through  the  quartermaster,  together  with  a  quantity  of  provi- 
sions. Over  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  as- 
sembled, which  was  quite  a  sight.  I  had  a  boat-load  of  goods 
started  up  from  Green  Bay;  and  as  it  came  on  freezing  weather, 
for  fear  it  would  be  frozen  in,  I  started  Satterlee  Clark  down  to 
put  additional  men  on,  and  rush  the  boat  through.  The  next  day 
I  jumped  on  a  horse,  and  started  to  meet  them  at  Lake  Apuc- 
away.  I  soon  found  I  had  taken  a  wrong  road,  it  being  a 
wood  track  on  which  the  soldiers  were  hauling  wood;  so  I  took 
a  trail  and  followed  it  for  some  time;  but  concluded  it  led  me 
too  much  east,  so  I  drew  up  and  started  in  a  northwest  course, 
as  that  would  bring  me  to  the  road,  which  I  finally  struck;  and 
knowing  there  was  no  other  wagon  road,  I  took  it  and  brought 
up  at  Gleason's  house — where  the  town  of  Marquette  now  is. 
Gleason  was  a  Vermonter,  having  a  squaw  wife,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade.  He  was  absent.  I  found  Clark  had  stored  my 
goods  there,  and  gone  to  the  fort,  so  I  concluded  I  had  missed  him, 
I  having  traveled  through  the  woods  until  I  struck  the  road.  The 
next  morning  I  started  back,  and  on  arriving  at  Pauquette 's  farm 
at  Belle  Fontaine,  I  met  Clark,  who  said  they  thought  at  the  fort 
I  must  be  lost;  that  Colonel  Cutler  sent  the  bugler  out  with  one 
man,  with  orders  to  blow  the  bugle,  and  fire  a  gun  every 
little  distance.  The  colonel,  supposing  I  was  not  used  to  the 
woods,  was  sure  I  was  lost.  We  got  in  all  right,  but  the  men  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance  until  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

During  the  winter  it  was  rather  a  lonely  life  to  be  confined  to 
the  garrison,  with  no  city  or  village  within  one  hundred  miles,  and 
not  even  a  farm  house  to  visit.    But  we  managed  to  enjoy  ourselves 
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pretty  well,  there  being  ladies  enough  to  form  one  cotillion,  and 
we  often  met  at  one  of  the  ofl&cers'  quarters  and  danced,  there  be- 
ing good  musicians  among  the  soldiers. 

One  winter  the  soldiers  got  up  a  theatre,  the  ofl&cers  contribut- 
ing towards  scenery  and  dresses.  There  being  a  great  variety  of 
character  among  the  soldiers,  they  got  up  quite  a  respectable  com-^ 
pany,  which  afforded  us  much  amusement.  Then  we  would  some- 
times make  up  a  party  and  go  a  visiting,  but  to  do  so,  we  had  to  go 
over  one  hundred  miles  to  Green  Bay,  Prairie  du  Chien,  or  Chicago. 
One  visit  we  made  to  Chicago  is  very  well  told  by  Gteneral  Marcy, 
in  a  former  number  of  Harper's  Mo^hly,*  when  we  were  all  taken 
up  on  the  road  for  stealing  a  buffalo  robe,  for  the  purpose  of  filch- 
ing money  out  of  us,  as  they  thought  we  would  sooner  pay  than' 
be  detained  at  a  log  tavern  over  night. 

About  the  first  of  March,  1835,  I  got  ready  to  start  for  New  York 
on  horseback;  but  the  only  sure  way  to  go  was  via  Galena,  and 
from  there  to  Chicago,  as  there  were  no  roads  through  the  'Country 
in  any  other  direction;  and  if  I  attempted  to  cross  the  country  to 
Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  there  were  no  bridges  or  ferries  for  crossing 
the  streams.  Captain  Harris  from  Galena  came  up  to  the  Fort  on 
business,  and  I  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  accompanying 
him  on  his  return.  The  first  night  we  stayed  at  Rowan's  celebrated 
house,  thirty-five  miles  from  the  fort.  I  had  heard  much  of  his 
inn,  and  found  it  filled  the  bill.  It  consisted  of  two  log  build- 
ings, with  an  open  space  about  ten  feet  between,  all  under  the  same 
roof.  After  taking  care  of  our  horses,  and  getting  something  to 
eat,  we  inquired  where  we  should  sleep,  and  Madam  told  us  in  the 
other  house;  so  we  went  in,  and  concluded  we  should  do  very  well 
as  there  was  nothing  in  the  room  but  a  bed,  and  one  or  two  three- 
legged  stools.  After  laying  down,  and  by  the  time  we  were  ready 
to  go  to  sleep,  there  was  an  unearthly  squeal  and  grunt  of  hogs  in 
the  open  space  between  the  two  rooms,  only  a  partition  of  logs  be- 
tween our  heads  and  them.  I  was  told  that  Governor  Doty  once 
stayed  there ;  and  after  supper,  as  was  his  custom,  rolled  himself  in 
his  blanket  on  the  floor.  The  family  all  lived,  cooked  and  slept 
in  the  one  room;  and  in  the  night  the  governor  felt  something 
poking  about  him,  and  found  it  was  a  pet  pig  the  children  had  run- 


*  September,  1869. 
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ning  about  the  house.  The  governor  felt  of  the  puncheons  of  the 
floor,  and  found  one  loose,  which  he  raised  carefully,  and  grabbing 
the  pig,  thrust  him  under,  and  was  relieved  of  his  o(Mnpany  that 
night.    The  next  morning  there  was  a  great  search  for  the  pig. 

Dr.  Worrel,  of  the  army,  with  a  companion  arrived  there  at  one 
time,  and  on  hearing  him  called  doctor,  Madam  says,  **I  am  dread- 
ful glad  you  are  a  doctor,  for  my  children  are  most  rotten  with  the 
itch."  When  she  was  cooking  supper,  there  was  a  dish  of  potatoes 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  pet  pig  struck  his  nose* in  it;  the  doctor  says, 
''Madam,  I  would  like  to  be  served  before  the  pig."  So,  in  travd- 
ing  through  the  country,  we  came  across  some  curious  specimens  of 
humanity. 

We  journeyed  on  through  Mineral  Point  to  Oalena;  as  we  were 
going  in,  we  met  most  of  the  population,  as  I  judged,  going  out  to  a 
horse  race.  I  called  for  dinner  at  Bennet's  Hotel,  but  it  was  difKcult 
to  get  waited  upon,  as  most  of  the  folks  had  gone.  So  I  got  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  pushed  on,  taking  the  stage-road  via  Dixon's  Perry. 
At  night  I  rode  up  in  front  of  a  house  where  a  woman  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door,  and  inquired  if  I  could  stay  with  them  over  night. 
''I  reckon,"  said  she.  I  looked  at  her,  and  thinks  I  to  myself  she 
means  yes;  so  concluded  to  find  out  by  dismounting  and  walking 
in,  when  she  informed  me,  as  the  men  were  not  in,  I  would  have 
to  put  my  horse  in  the  bam  myself,  which  I  was  by  this  time  well 
accustomed  to  do.  I  pushed  on  through  Chicago  around  by  Mich- 
igan City  to  Detroit,  my  p(my  and  I  standing  it  well.  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  so  well  that  I  could  stand  it,  storm  or  sunshine.  Here 
I  sold  my  pony,  and  took  a  steamer  to  Cleveland;  from  there  I  had 
to  stage  it. 

I  j&rst  visited  Mineral  Point  in  1835,  where  I  made  many  ac- 
quaintances; Colonel  Abner  Nichob,  a  peculiar  character,  whom 
all  will  recollect  who  ever  knew  him;  Colonel  Wm.  S.  Hamilton, 
Colonel  Charles  Bracken,  Major  Henry,  Levi  Sterling,  Tom  Parish, 
Mr.  Black,  a  very  amusing  man — one  who  could  keep  a  company 
laughing  all  the  evening  with  his  amusing  stories;  Colonel  Sheldon, 
Major  Enos,  Ebenezer  Brigham,  resident  of  Blue  Mounds,  who  came 
into  Wisconsin  as  a  settler  in  1828,  a  staunch,  sound  man;  JameB 
Morrison,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Madison;  General  Dodge,  a 
firm  old  Roman,  who,  wh«i  in  Congress  as  senator  with  I.  P.  Wal- 
ker, from  Wisconsin,  were  instructed  by  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
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ture  to  vote  against  a  clause  in  a  bill  applying  to  California,  which 
was  construed  as  admitting  slavery.  Walker  disregarding  the  dic- 
tation of  the  legislature,  voted  for  it.  General  Dodge  being  sick 
at  the  time  had  himself  carried  into  the  senate  chamber,  and  when 
his  name  was  called,  requested  the  clerk  to  read  the  instructions 
to  her  senators  from  the  legislature  of  Wlisconsin.  When  finished, 
he  voted  '*No,*'  which  was  looked  upon  as  great  a  rebuke  as  could 
have  been  given  to  Walker,  whose  action  then  laid  him  on  the 
shelf,  for  it  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  people  of  the 
State.    Many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  I  met  there. 

After  visiting  IDneral  Pomt,  I  called  on  friend  N.  (Joodle,  at 
Elk  Grove,  and  then  rode  to  the  furnace  of  Tom  Parish,  a  very  gen- 
ial man.  Spending  a  short  time  with  him,  I  pushed  on,  and  it 
became  very  dark,  and  traveling  on  an  Indian  trail,  so  dark  1 
could  not  see  it,  but  let  my  horse  take  his  own  course.  Finally  I 
brought  up  to  a  fence,  and  following  it,  I  came  to  a  house  where  I 
was  to  stay,  at  Patch's  Grove.  I  got  into  very  good  quarters,  Mr. 
Patch  being  very  sociable,  as  most  people  were  in  those  days,  for 
they  were  glad  to  see  company,  and  get  the  news,  as  probably  they 
had  no  mails  oftener  than  once  a  month,  and  neighbors  being  few 
and  far  between.  After  conversing  a  long  time,  he  wanted  to  know 
what  State  I  came  from,  for  he  said  he  could  generally  tell;  but  in 
my  case  he  could  not  make  it  out.  When  I  told  him  I  was  from 
New  York,  he  said  he  thought  so;  for  it  was  the  only  State  he  was 
puzzled  about.  The  next  morning  I  followed  a  road  to  a  ferry 
across  the  Wisconsin,  and  then  pushed  on  three  miles  to  Fort 
Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  the  great  Father  of  Waters — ^the  Mis- 
sissippi, at  Prairie  du  Chien,  or  **the  Prairie  of  de  d d  dog/'  as 

I  heard  a  Frenchman  call  it.  At  Fort  Crawford  I  made  many  ac- 
quaintances, among  them  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  afterwards  gen- 
eral, and  since  president  of  the  United  States.  Fort  Crawford,  and 
most  of  the  town,  were  handsomely  situated  on  a  beautiful  plateau, 
rising,  I  should  think,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  river.  What  was  called  the  Old  Town, 
where  the  French  first  built,  was  across  a  slough,  but  as  the  high 
waters  of  the  river  overflowed  the  ground,  many  moved  across  on 
to  a  higher  situation.  Here  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Rolette,  an  old  French  trader,  and  a  smart  man  in  his  way.^He, 
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together  with  Mr.  Hercules  L.  Dousman,  conducted  the  business 
of  the  American  Fur  Company.  I  had  met  them  before,  as  their 
business  took  them,  via  Portage  and  Green  Bay,  to  Mackinaw, 
through  which  route  they  transported  all  their  furs  and  peltries — 
Mackinaw  being  the  depot  of  the  company  for  the  Northwest, 
where  the  furs  were  received  and  re-packed,  previous  to  being 
shipped  to  New  York.  This  town  being  the  oldest  settled  point, 
except  Green  Bay,  by  the  whites,  in  the  Northwest,  invested  much 
interest  in  it.  I  thought  it  delightful,  although  there  were  but 
few  Americans  living  there  at  the  time — most  of  the  inhabitants 
being  French  and  half-breeds.  Their  houses  were  a  curiosity  to 
me,  covered,  as  they  were,  roof  and  sides,  with  white  cedar  bark. 
The  prairie  is,  I  think,  six  miles  long  by  about  three  miles  back  to 
the  bluflf.  Like  the  locality  where  La  Crosse  is  situated,  I  think  it 
evidently  all  made  ground,  where  ages  ago  was  an  extensive  lake. 

The  Mississippi  is  a  noble  river,  it  being  filled  with  islands  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  vegetation,  with  the  bluff  sometimes  rising  per- 
pendicularly to  some  hundreds  of  feet,  varying  in  shape  constantly 
at  every  turn  in  the  river,  with  here  and  there  a  small  valley  or 
ravine  reaching  the  stream  from  the  hills  or  prairies;  and  one  never 
tires  while  ascending  or  descending  the  river,  in  admiring  the 
scenery.  I  was  amused  at  the  remarks  of  Daniel  Whitney,  from 
Green  Bay,  while  he  and  I  were  standing  upon  the  bank  watching 
the  current.  **0h,"  said  he,  **I  wish  I  had  as  many  guineas  as 
drops  of  water  ever  passed  this  place."  I  told  him  he  was  alto* 
gether  too  extravagant,  laughing  at  his  remark. 

In  March,  1836,  I  wanted  to  go  by  the  way  of  Sheboygan  on  a 
journey  to  New  York,  so  the  commanding  officer  gave  a  soldier  by 
the  name  of  Moore  a  furlough  for  the  rest  of  his  time — about  a 
month — and  his  discharge,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  me.  I 
got  a  jumper-sleigh  and  a  harness,  calculating  to  throw  it  away 
when  it  was  necessary;  put  my  horse  before  it,  and  Moore  and  I 
started,  and  went  to  Fond  du  Lac,  where  we  found  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  part  of  an  old  wigwam,  and  decided  to  encamp  in  it.  I 
went  to  building  a  fire,  and  Moore  went  to  the  stream  for  water.  I 
heard  him  talking,  and  supposed  some  Indian  had  come  up;  but  on 
his  return  he  said  he  was  swearing,  for  he  had  to  cut  through  three 
feet  of  ice  before  he  got  water.  We  made  our  tea,  ate  our  sup- 
X)er,  and  slept  finely. 
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Next  morning  we  started  east,  but  after  getting  upon  the  high 
lands,  the  small  bushes  were  so  thick  I  told  my  companion  we 
could  not  take  the  sleigh  any  farther,  so  we  left  the  sleigh  and 
packed  the  baggage  on  the  horse  and  took  it  on  foot.  When  I 
got  tired  I  mounted  the  horse  and  rode,  and  after  getting  rested 
would  jump  off  and  lead  him.  At  length  we  struck  a  trail,  and 
followed  it,  supposing  it  must  lead  to  Sheboygan;  but  after  go- 
ing some  distance,  I  concluded  it  led  too  far  south.  So  we  al- 
tered our  course,  and  struck  north  of  east.  As  night  approached, 
I  selected  a  camping  ground  near  a  little  lake  as  we  supposed.  The 
snow  was  so  frozen  to  the  ground  we  could  not  get  it  off  j  so  I  cut 
a  lot  of  bushes  with  the  leaves  on,  and  spread  them  on  the  frozen 
snow,  upon  which  we  laid  down  after  building  a  good  fire,  and  eat- 
ing our  supper.  Moore  said  he  cut  through  three  feet  of  ice  for 
water,  and  struck  into  mud;  thus  proving  it  to  be  a  marsh  instead 
of  a  lake.    We  had  to  melt  ice  for  water. 

The  next  day  we  pushed  on,  and  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun,  I 
called  aloud,  and  an  Indian  came  up  who  directed  us  to  a  trail, 
which  took  us  to  a  house  on  the  river,  where  a  man  by  the  name 
of  FoUet  was  living.  I  had  intended  stopping  here  a  day  to  look 
at  some  land  I  had  purchased;  but  Follet  told  me  he  had  no  hay  or 
anything  for  my  horse,  and  there  was  none  to  be  had,  as  there  were 
no  other  inhabitants  in  that  region.  I  found  he  had  some  com 
meal,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  have  a  peck  for  one  dollar.  I 
then  decided  upon  going  on  in  the  morning.  Moore  struck  up  a 
bargain  with  Follet  for  a  pony  to  ride  to  Chicago;  so  we  mounted 
in  the  morning,  and  renewed  our  journey.  At  night  we  came  to 
a  place  where  logs  had  been  put  up  for  a  house,  inside  of  which  we 
camped.  We  had  provisions  but  nothing  for  our  horses.  Next  day 
we  arrived  at  Milwaukee,  stopping  at  Mr.  Vail's  Cottage  Inn. 
Here  there  was  quite  a  crowd ;  so  much  so  that  they  had  to  set  sev- 
eral tables,  and  at  meal-time  there  was  a  great  rush  for  the  table. 
The  hostler  asked  me  how  much  oats  he  should  give  my  horse; 
''half  a  bushel,"  I  said.  He  stared  at  me;  **I  don't  think  they  will 
hurt  him,"  I  added;  but  when  I  came  to  settle  the  bill,  they  charged 
me  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  bushel  for  them,  and  I  thought 
that  was  what  astonished  him  so  much.  I  found  that  was  the 
price  along  the  road  until  we  got  to  Chicago;  for  at  that  time  pro- 
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visions  and  grain  had  to  be  hauled  from  Indiana,  and  necessarily 
made  the  prices  high. 

I  sold  my  horse  at  Chicago,  and  took  stage,  having  the  company 
of  Captain  Hunter,  since  general,  as  far  as  Detroit.  I  became 
tired  of  stage-riding,  and  resolved  to  buy  a  horse  the  first  chance  I 
had;  and  secured  one  in  Cleveland,  thence  going  on  horseback  by 
way  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  Utica,  New  York.  I  found  I  oould 
get  along  by  daylight  as  far  as  the  stage  could  day  and  night,  as 
the  roads  were  heavy. 

On  my  return  from  Green  Bay  one  season,  I  stayed  at  a  house  in 
the  Stockbridge  settlement,  and  pursuing  my  journey  alone 
through  where  Fond  du  Lac  now  is,  seven  miles  southwest  of  it  I 
came  to  a  creek,  and  there  found  a  shanty  put  up  by  the  soldiers 
when  they  were  cutting  a  road  through  from  Fort  Winnebago. 
They  had  inserted  some  posts  in  the  ground,  and  some  poles  across 
the  top,  with  brush  and  a  little  straw  for  a  roof.  I  concluded  this 
was  a  good  place  to  encamp,  as  it  began  to  rain.  So  I  spanceled 
my  horse,  ate  my  lunch,  which  I  always  carried  with  me  through 
the  countr>%  then  spread  by  horse  blanket  on  some  loose  straw, 
hung  up  my  saddle-bags  and  saddle  carefully,  where  I  thought  they 
would  not  get  wet,  and  lay  down,  covering  myself  with  the 
blanket  and  camblet  cloak.  But  I  had  not  lain  but  a  few  moments 
before  the  water  came  in  streams  through  the  straw  roof.  Soon 
I  found  water  settling  under  me;  it  lodged  upon  the  blanket 
and  was  forming  a  pool,  so  I  pulled  it  out  from  under  me,  and  then 
the  rain  settled  through  the  straw  and  I  went  to  sleep,  and  slept 
soundly  imtil  after  sunrise. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  hard  to  get  my  eyes  open;  I  went  to  the 
creek  and  washed,  when  I  found  that  all  my  clothing  was  soaking 
wet,  even  to  my  saddle-skirts.  Having  a  flask  of  spirits  along,  I 
ate  some  crackers  and  took  a  good  drink,  saddled  and  mounted,  it 
still  raining.  I  hooked  my  cloak,  letting  it  hang  loosely  around 
me,  and  rode  through  to  the  fort.  It  stopped  raining  in  the  after- 
noon, and  from  the  exercise  I  got  dry,  at  least  next  to  my  body.  I 
never  felt  any  ill  effects  from  the  thorough  soaking  I  got,  although 
I  supposed  before  my  experience,  that  serious,  if  not  fatal  results, 
would  have  attended  such  an  exposure. 

Pierre  Pauquette  lived  opposite  Fort  Winnebago  on  what  was 
called  the  Agency  Hill.     I  considered  him  the  best  specimen   of 
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Nature's  noblemen  I  ever  met.  He  was  born,  I  think,  in  Missouri, 
and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  at  an  early  day.  WJien  I  knew  him 
he  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  large,  and  fleshy,  but  his  flesh 
was  hard,  and  felt  more  like  my  knee-pan  than  common  flesh.  I 
once  took  my  handkerchief  and  measured  around  his  thigh,  and  it 
just  reached  around  my  waist.  He  was  the  strongest  man  I  ever 
knew;  he  would  pick  up  a  barrel  of  pork  and  throw  it  into  a 
wagon  as  easily  as  a  man  would  a  ten  gallon  keg.  I  had  a  cask  of 
dry  white  lead  at  my  door,  with  eight  hundred  pounds  of  lead  in  it, 
and  I  was  told  by  my  clerk  that  he  took  it  by  the  chimes,  and  lifted 
it  off  the  ground.  At  one  time,  I  was  informed,  he  was  hauling  a 
boat  across  the  Portage  with  ox-teams,  and  one  of  the  oxen  gave 
out  and  would  not  pull.  He  took  off  the  bow,  pushed  the.  ox  one 
side,  and  taking  hold  of  the  yoke,  he  pulled  beside  the  other  ox 
across  the  Portage.  Many  other  feats  of  his  strength  are  related. 
He  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  could  neither  read  nor  write;  but  had 
as  fine  a  sense  of  honor  as  any  gentleman  I  ever  knew;  and  all 
who  knew  him  would  take  his  word  as  soon  as  any  man's  bond. 

He  and  a  companion  (as  he  told  me)  were  trading  among  some 
Indians  in  the  Northwest  until  some  others,  the  Flat  Heads,  I 
think,  took  them  prisoners,  and  determined  to  bum  them;  they  tied 
them  each  to  a  tree  with  their  arms  around  it,  then  piled  brush  and 
wood  around  them,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile  around  his  companion. 
He  thought  his  time  had  come;  but  witnessing  the  excruciating 
sufferings  of  his  fellow,  he  gave  one  superhuman  pull  at  his  thongs^ 
and  felt  them  give  way.  As  he  did  so,  an  old  squaw,  the  only  one 
near  him,  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  gave  a  scream.  He  tried  to 
shake  her  off,  but  could  not ;  so  he  caught  her  hatchet  and  imbedded 
it  in  her  head,  which  loosened  her  hold,  and  he  jumped  and  ran, 
the  Indians  at  his  heels  after  him ;  but  he  could  outrun  almost  any 
man,  and  outstripped  them.  Night  coming  on,  he  secreted  himself, 
and  finally  got  to  a  trading-post,  after  three  days.  He  finally  set- 
tled at  Portage  in  the  Indian  trade ;  and  at  the  time  I  knew  him,  he 
had  such  influence  over  the  chiefs  of  the  Winnebagoes,  that  he  was 
considered  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  He  could  talk  the  Winne- 
bago, French  and  English  languages  fluently,  and  was  the  only 
good  Winnebago  interpreter  in  the  country.  He  was  with  Colonel 
Dodge  in  the  Sauk  war,  and  the  colonel  would  always  call  for  him 
to   interpret  when   he  held   councils  with  the  WSnnebagoes.     He 
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used  to  trust  the  Indians,  from  year  to  year,  I  was  informed,  with- 
out any  books,  carrying  their  accounts  in  his  head;  and  when  they 
would  come  in  with  their  furs,  he  would  tell  them  what  they  owed 
him,  and  they  were  invariably  satisfied.  When  I  arrived,  he  was 
trading  for  the  American  Fur  Company,  they  furnishing  him  with 
goods  and  a  book-keeper,  he  in  the  Spring  turning  over  to  them  his 
furs,  they  fixing  the  prices  of  his  goods  and  furs.  Thus  they  of 
course  had  it  all  their  own  way.  John  T.  De  La  Sonde  was  his  clerk 
when  I  came,  but  he  finally  discharged  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1836,  Governor  Dodge  came  to  the  fort,  and  had 
the  Indians  called  in  to  meet  him,  and  receive  their  payment.  The 
chiefs  met  him  in  council,  with  Pauquette  as  interpreter.  The 
governor  proposed  to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  and  buy  their  coun- 
try between  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi.  After  they  had 
counseled  for  some  days,  they  refused  to  sell  their  country.  It  was 
generally  supposed,  as  Pauquette  advised  them,  they  would  act; 
therefore,  the  story  was  raised  that  Pauquette  had  advised  them  not 
to  sell,  and  that  he  had  not  interpreted  truly,  which  came  to  the 
ears  of  Pauquette,  and  he  said  it  was  untrue.  He  told  me  the 
chiefs  asked  his  advice,  but  he  told  them  he  could  not  advise  them, 
for  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  country  the  government 
wanted  them  to  go  to;  and,  therefore,  they  must  make  up  their  own 
minds  about  it. 

The  traders  and  half-breeds,  all  the  way  from  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  Green  Bay,  were  assembled  here;  and  it  was  supposed  many  of 
them,  if  not  most  of  them,  wanted  the  Indians  to  form  a  treaty,  so 
they  could  get  money  by  it.  As  it  was  thought  that  Pauquette 
had  as  much  influence  with  the  nation  as  a  king,  he  was  courted 
as  well  as  feared  by  all ;  therefore  every  man  of  them  wanted  to  court 
his  favor,  and  would  treat  him,  and  urge  him  to  drink.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  after  getting  through  interpreting,  and  settling 
up  with  Governor  Dodge,  which  was  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
day,  he  drank  too  much — ^the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  told  me  he  was  satisfied  the  agents  of  the  Fur  Company 
had  cheated  him,  and  he  should  settle  off  with  them  as  soon  as  the 
payment  was  over,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day,  if  he 
eould  get  any  one  to  furnish  him.  I  told  him  I  would  furnish  him 
all  the  goods  he  wanted.    **Will  you?"  said  he,  **If  IJiad  known 
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that,  I  would  have  proposed  it  long  ago."  I  told  him  that  no  one 
supposed  he  could  be  induced  to  leave  the  Fur  Company.  He  then 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  himself. 

After  tea,  Satterlee  Clark  and  I  went  down  to  the  sutler's  store, 
met  there  Pauquette,  and  Messrs.  Powell  and  Gleason.  We  stood 
in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  store  talking  for  some  time.  Pauquette 
said  some  of  the  traders  had  been  lying  about  him,  and  he  would 
lick  some  of  them  before  they  left  the  ground.  As  he  felt  so 
aggrieved,  and  dwelt  so  much  upon  it,  I  feared  he  would  get  into  a 
quarrel  with  them.  While  we  were  talking,  Paul  Grignon  rode  up 
on  horseback,  and  Pauquette  caught  hold  of  him  and  pulled  him 
off  of  his  horse,  playfully;  and  laughing,  commenced  talking  to 
him,  but  we,  not  understanding  the  language,  did  not  know  what 
was  said.  Finally,  I  saw  he  became  enraged,  having  hold  of  the 
man's  cravat,  a  black  silk  one,  tied  loosely  around  his  neck,  with 
his  left  hand,  and  flourishing  his  right  as  though  he  would  strike 
him.  I  said  to  the  men,  ** don't  let  him  hurt  Grignon,"  and  re- 
marked to  Pauquette,  ** don't  hurt  him,  for  he  is  no  more  than  a 
child  in  your  hands."  Three  men,  all  strong  ones,  caught  hold  of 
his  right  arm,  .but  he  would  sway  them  backwards  and  forwards  as 
though  they  were  children;  but  as  long  as  they  held  on  to  his  arm 
he  could  not  strike  him;  I,  in  the  meantime  trying  to  unfasten  his 
grip,  but  finding  I  could  not,  as  his  grasp  seemed  like  a  vise,  I 
took  out  my  knife  and  cut  the  cravat  in  two,  jerking  Grignon 
away  at  the  same  time,  and  telling  him  to  dear  out,  as  Pauquette 
was  crazy,  and  would  kill  him;  he  then  readily  jumped  upon  his 
horse,  and  rode  off.  Pauquette  seemed  to  give  up,  and  did  not  try 
to  stop  him,  but  said  he  would  whip  some  of  them  yet.  He  stayed 
and  talked  with  us  for  a  time. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  the  Grignons  at  the  Portage  from 
Green  Bay  and  the  country,  and  Pauquette  said  it  was  some  of  them 
who  had  lied  about  him.  By  this  time  it  was  getting  dark,  and  he 
started  to  go  over  to  the  Agency  Hill,  as  it  was  called,  about  half 
a  mile  opposite  the  fort,  where  the  traders  and  half-breeds  were 
encamped,  some  in  tents,  and  some  in  wigwams.  I  said  to  Satterlee 
Clark,  he  had  better  go  and  see  that  he  did  not  get  into  a  fight, 
for  if  he  did  he  would  kill  some  one,  or  would  get  killed  himself. 
He  started  but  Pauquette' told  him  to  go  back  as  he  did  not  want 
to  get  any  of  his  friends  into  a  scrape,  so  Clark  turned  back,  and  I 
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asked  him  if  he  was  not  going,  when  he  said  no.  I  then  said  to 
Mr.  Gleason,  we  must  go.  Agreed,  said  he,  and  we  followed  him 
over.  I  told  Gleason  we  would  keep  out  of  his  sight,  but  watch 
him,  which  we  did.  Pauquette  went  into  a  wigwam,  and  chatted 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  into  Judge  Law's  tent,  and  talked 
with  him  a  short  time.  After  coming  out,  he  met  Amable  Grig- 
non,  who  had  on  a  plaid  cloak,  hooked  at  the  neck.  He  commenced 
talking  with  him,  but  soon  got  into  a  rage,  as  he  had  before, 
and  insisted  upon  fighting  him,  pulling  off  his  coat.  Several  went 
up  and  tried  to  appease  him,  but  could  not.  Louis  Grignon  finally 
came  up,  and  I  supposed  he  would  quiet  him,  as  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve Pauquette  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  as  he  always  called 
him  Father  Grignon ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  him. 

Then  I  thought  I  would  try  and  see  what  I  could  do;  so  I  took 
his  coat,  and  went  up  to  him  saying,  Pauquette,  what  are  you  do- 
ing out  here,  a  sick  man,  in  the  night  air,  without  his  coat  on?  I 
ain't  sick,  he  replied.  Well,  you  will  be,  if  you  expose  yourself  in 
this  way;  put  on  your  coat,  and  go  with  me  over  to  the  shanty; 
there  is  no  use  quarreling,  for  we  are  all  friends  here.  Well,  I  will, 
if  you  say  so,  said  he.  He  then  put  on  his  coat,  ai;id  went  over  with 
us  to  the  sutler's  store,  to  my  astonishment;  for  I  never  supposed 
I  had  so  much  influence  over  him  as  the  circumstance  indicated. 
This  night  he  stayed  with  us  (there  being  several  officers  in)  eon- 
versing  with  us  until  eleven  o'clock.  Ever  and  anon  he  would 
speak  about  the  reports  about  him,  and  the  lies  told,  so  that  I  saw 
it  was  the  one  thing  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  said  he  would 
not  tell  a  lie  for  any  man,  not  even  his  father,  and  they  should  not 
lie  about  him.  All  at  once  he  started  out  of  the  door,  and  down 
across  the  bridge,  Gleason  and  I  after  him.  When  Gleason  got  on 
the  bridge,  he  called  to  him;  when  Pauquette  stopped,  and  asked 
what  he  wanted.  Merrell  wants  you,  said  Gleason.  What  does  he 
want,  said  Pauquette. 

Just  then  I  came  up,  and  said  to  him,  **  Pauquette,  there  is  no 
use  of  your  going  over  there ;  you  will  only  get  into  a  scrape  if  you 
do;  but  go  over  home;  Gleason,  Powell  and  Toutsant  will  go  home 
with  you,  and  stay  tonight."  **Well,  agreed,"  he  replied,  **if  yon 
say  so."  They  all  started,  and  went  over  towards  the  Wisconsin 
River,  across  which  he  lived,  and  Satterlee  Clark  and  I  went  to 
bed,  thinking  he  was  safe;  but  about  twelve  or  (me-^o 'clock,  Mr. 
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Powell  rapped  at  our  window,  and  said  Pauquette  was  killed  by  an 
Indian.  W^  sent  word  to  the  oflftcers,  and  a  number  of  ub 
mounted  our  horses — Lieutenant  Hooe  taking  a  file  of  soldiers — and 
went  over  and  found,  sure  enough,  he  lay  dead  in  the  bushes,  near 
where  the  Catholic  church  now  stands.  We  took  the  body  and 
carried  it  over  to  his  house,  he  having  a  ferry-boat  for  his  own  use. 

I,  being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  commenced  taking  the  testimony, 
when  an  Indian  came  in,  and  said  the  Indian  who  shot  Pauquette 
was  in  a  wigwam  across  the  river;  and  if  the  soldiers  would  go,  he 
would  show  them  where  he  was.  So  Lieutenant  Hooe  went  with 
his  men;  but  before  reaching  the  wigwam,  the  Indians  proposed 
going  in  and  pinioning  him,  as  he  was  armed,  which  they  did,  and 
delivered  him  up  to  Lieutenant  Hooe,  who  said  the  Indians  wanted 
he  should  let  them  kill  him  on  the  spot;  but  he  would  not  let  them, 
and  brought  him  over  to  the  house.  The  Indian  proved  to  be 
Manzamonekah,  son  of  the  chief  Whirling  Thunder,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  mother's  statement,  came  up  from  the  mines  deter- 
mined to  kill  Pauquette. 

Mr.  William  Powell,  from  Green  Lake,  who  was  with  Pauquette 
when  he  was  shot  down,  testified  that  on  their  way,  they  stopped 
at  Mr.  Gleason's  house,  a  short  distance  from  where  we  found  the 
body,  and  Pauquette  went  out.  That  he,  Powell,  went  to  look  for 
him,  and  found  him  sitting,  talking  with  an  Indian  by  a  small  fire; 
and  seeing  he  was  without  his  coat,  he  went  to  the  house  and  got 
it,  and  helped  him  on  with  it,  and  started  for  the  ferry.  Soon  they 
met  the  Indian  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  passed  him,  who 
immediately  turned  and  said,  ** Pauquette,  is  that  you?"  Pauquette, 
turned  and  said  **Yes — what  do  you  want?"  The  Indian  asked, 
"Are  you  a  man?"  **Yes,"  was  his  reply,  striking  his  breast  with 
his  hands,  **and  a  good  man,  too."  The  Indian  leveled  his  gun,  and 
shot,  the  ball  passing  through  the  left  lung;  and  Powell  further 
related,  that  he  was  so  near  the  Indian  that  he  caught  hold  of  the 
gun,  but  it  went  off  at  that  instant.  Powell  ran  to  the  house,  and 
called  the  men  out,  thinking  the  Indian  would  fall  on  him.  When 
they  got  to  Pauquette,  he  was  just  breathing  his  last.  The  Indian 
said  Pauquette  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  brand  from  the 
fire;  but  there  was  no  mark  on  his  head,  and  his  mother's  statement 
who  witnessed  it,  was  thought  to  be  the  correct  one. 

I   committed   Manzamonekah,   and    requested    the    commanding 
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officer  at  the  fort  to  keep  him  until  the  sheriflE  from  Green  Bay 
could  come  up  and  take  him  to  jail;  which  was  done,  and  he  was 
taken  to  Green  Bay,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  The 
sheriff  made  all  preparations  to  hang  him,  but  on  the  day  he  was  to 
be  executed,  there,  came  an  order  to  the  sheriff  to  stay  proceedings, 
that  a  new  trial  would  be  granted ;  so  he  was  not  hung  on  that  day, 
and  then  it  was  found  out  he  could  not  be  tried  a  second  time,  and 
so  was  released;  but  he  never  dared  let  himself  be  seen  in  the  na- 
tion again,  as  many  Indians  were  determined  to  kill  him  if  they 
could  find  him,  for  they  felt — and  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  any  one — that  they  had  lost  the  best  friends  they  ever  had.*  Pau- 
quette  was  always  called  upon  to  divide  the  provisions  and  goods, 
furnished  them  by  the  government,  among  the  several  bands,  of 
which  there  were  six  or  eight,  which  was  done  in  this  way :  The  heads 
of  families  of  each  band  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  a  large  cir- 
cle; and  Pauquette  would  go  into  the  center  of  the  ring,  and  deal 
out  to  each,  the  proportion  according  to  the  size  of  the  families,  of 
flour,  pork,  salt,  tobacco,  etc.  Here  was  one  cause  of  jealousy. 
Then  he  trusted  the  Indians,  receiving  their  furs  when  they  came 
in;  and  of  course  those  who  were  the  best  hunters  got  the  greatest 
credits — and  this  was  another  cause  of  jealousy. 

In  the  preceding  summer  of  1836,  the  chiefs  came  in,  and  re- 
quested the  commanding  officer,  who  was  acting  as  Indian  agent, 
by  order  of  the  war  department,  to  pay  Pauquette  when  their 
payment  was  made,  for  goods  and  provisions,  to  be  furnished  the 
nation,  as  they  were  in  a  starving  condition;  and  the  commandant 
agreed  to  pay  him  at  their  request  twenty-two  thousand  dollars 
which  would  have  been  paid  him  the  next  day  had  he  lived;  but 
after  his  death  they  refused  and  forbid  it  being  paid  to  the  agent  of 
the  American  Fur  Company.  Whirling  Thunder  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace with  the  other  chiefs,  as  he  did  not  live  in  the  country  with 
the  nation;  but  lived  in  the  mines,  pitching  his  wigwam  near  the 
dwelling  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Doherty,  who  had  taken  Thun- 
der's daughter  for  his  wife;  and  as  Pauquette,  Doherty  thought, 
stood  in  his  way  of  influence  with  the  nation,  as  well  as  trade,  it 


*In  Schoolcraft's  History  and  Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  Vol.  ill.  page  281, 
Is  th\B  corroborative  tostlmony  of  Paiiquette'a  good  character:  "One  of  the  worst 
acts,  and  which  statnn  their  character  by  Its  atrocity,  was  the  assassination  of 
Pierre  Panqnette.  the  interpeter  at  the  Aj?ency.  on  the  Wisconsin  Portage.  He  was 
a  man  of  Winnebago  lineage,  and  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  friends  and 
counsellors  of  the  nation."  L.  C.  D. 
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was  believed  he  felt  it  for  his  interest  to  prejudice  the  chief  and  his 
son  against  Pauquette,  and  the  son  got  so  wrought  up  that  he  de- 
termined to  make  way  with  him. 

At  one  time,  Doherty  came  up  to  the  fort,  and  tried  to  get  the 
chiefs  to  sign  an  agreement  to  give  his  wife  and  children  each  a 
section  of  land  when  they  made  a  treaty;  and  Pauquette  laughed 
at  it,  as  he  knew  the  government  had  decided  not  to  give  any  more 
lands  to  the  half-breeds,  but  would  give  money,  instead;  but  Do- 
herty would  not  believe  it.  In  this  way,  probably,  the  feeling 
against  Pauquette  was  kept  up.  Manzamonekah  said  Pauquette 
did  not  give  them  their  share  of  goods  and  provisions,  and  would 
not  trust  them  as  he  did  other  Indians. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  the  longer  as  many  stories  were  raised 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  Indians  being  incited  to  the  deed. 
One  was,  that  Pauquette  had  whipped  him  once  or  twice,  which 
was  the  cause;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  it,  and  no  one  who 
knew  all  the  facts  believed  it  for  a  moment. 

Some  years  after,  Captain  Thompson  was  out  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  gathering  up  the  Indians  to  remove  them  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  came  across  a  young  Indian  whom  he  induced  to 
guide  him  to  Manzamonekah 's  camp;  and  he  surrounded  his 
wigwam  before  the  Indian  knew  it.  The  captain  said  he  found 
him  on  an  island  in  Winnebago  swamp — since  Lake  Horicon — 
and  never  could  have  discovered  his  retreat  but  for  his  guide. 
Manzamonekah  was  taken  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  from  which  he 
soon  disappeared,  and  no  one  knew  what  became  of  him.  Captain 
Thompson  said  that  Manzamonekah,  after  taking  him,  said  that 
he  was  never  happy  after  killing  Pauquette,  as  he  dare  not  venture 
himself  among  his  nation,  and  had  to  secrete  himself.  He  probably 
lived  the  rest  of  his  life  away  from  his  people. 

Pauquette  had  purchased  a  number  of  sections  of  land  from  half- 
breeds,  besides  three  sections  which  were  given  him  by  the  Indians 
under  their  treaties,  so  that  at  his  death  he  had  twelve  or  sixteen 
sections  of  land,  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  together  with 
a  fine  store  of  Indian  goods,  and  other  personal  property. 

The  agent  of  the  Fur  Company  took  possession  of  the  goods,  and 
sold  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  givmg,  as  he  said,  Pau- 
quette credit  for  them.  ^  j 

In  1838,  the  company  received  the  $22,000  wfiicff^thr'fiiSiaM 
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owed  Pauquette  at  his  death.  The  lands  were  disposed  of  by  the 
administrator,  and  all  this  property  disappeared  without  the  heiiB 
receiving  a  cent  of  it ;  and  some  outside  debts  were  never  paid.  Had 
he  lived,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  very  wealthy.  He 
had  put  up  a  log  building  for  a  Catholic  church,  which  was  not 
finished,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  under  it.  The  building 
was  afterwards  burned  down.  The  lot  belonged  to  Benjamin  L. 
Webb,  of  Detroit,  who  reserved  it  from  sale,  for  he,  the  owner 
esteemed  Pauquette  so  highly  that  he  intended  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  Webb  was  the  proprietor  of  Portage,  platted  as 
Fort  Winnebago,  originally  a  French  grant  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  granted  to  a  Frenchman  named  TEcuyer.  I  being 
Webb's  agent,  the  Catholic  priest  applied  to  me  for  the  lot;  but  I 
could  not  let  him  have  it.  He  then  got  the  consent  of  the 
family,  which  Mr.  Webb  required,  and  the  lot  was  deeded  to  the 
church,  stipulating  that  they  should  take  care  of  the  grave.  An- 
other church  was  built  near  the  spot,  which  has  since  been  turned 
into  a  Catholic  school-house. 

At  one  time,  Pauquette  proposed  when  the  old  men  of  the  Win- 
nebago nation  were  in,  that  he  would  get  them  together,  and  in- 
form me  so  as  to  have  them  give  their  history,  and  I  take  it  down; 
but  to  my  regret,  the  opportunity  never  occurred,  as  he  was  too  soon 
cut  oflf.  He  told  me  the  nation  was  divided  into  two  sects;  one  be- 
lieving the  Great  Spirit  was  a  large  animal,  describing  the  man- 
moth,  and  they  took  their  tribal  names  from  animals,  such  as  the 
bear,  the  elk,  the  wolf,  beaver,  fox,  &c.,  &c.,  and  carved  the  likeness 
of  some  animal  upon  their  war  clubs,  guns  and  other  things.  The 
other  believed  him  to  be  a  great  bird,  and  took  their  names  from 
thunder  and  birds,  such  as  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  crow,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
always  marked  upon  their  articles  the  likeness  of  some  bird. 

There  was  an  old  Indian  and  his  squaw  who  lived  in  their  wig- 
wam close  by  Pauquette 's  house — whether  any  relation  or  not,  I 
never  knew;  but  Pauquette  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  supplied 
them  with  provisions.  We  at  the  fort  called  him  Pony  Blau  or 
Blaw.  One  day  he  and  wife  had  been  over  to  some  whisky  shanty, 
and  came  across  the  Portage  singing,  hand  in  hand;  and  when  they 
got  near  the  bridge  leading  to  the  fort,  one  says  to  the  other, 
** Let's  go  and  see  the  Great  Spirit" — ^believing  him  to  be  in  a  cave 
under  Fox  River.     ** Agreed,"  said  the  other;  so  they  walked  off 
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into  the  river.  Pauquette  happened  along  just  then,  and  pulled 
them  out,  else  they  would  have  drowned. 

I  was  told  that  in  the  Sauk  war,  there  was  a  company  of  rangers, 
I  believe  from  Illinois,  who  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Eiver,  and  Pauquette  was  walking  around,  looking  at  them 
when  a  large  man  kicked  a  little  dog  following  Pauquette,  who 
said  to  him,  ** Don't  kick  that  dog,  as  he  is  mine.**  The  man  re- 
plied, **I*11  kick  you,  if  you  say  much.  Who  are  youT*  **My 
name  is  Pauquette."  **Ah!"  said  the  man,  **you  are  the  very  fel- 
low I  want  to  see.  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  came  up  here  on  pur- 
pose to  lick  you."  Thereupon  he  pitched  at  Pauquette,  who  struck 
the  man  but  once,  pealing  the  skin  from  his  cheek,  knocking  him 
down,  when  Pauquette  caught  him  by  the  throat,  raising  him 
to  his  feet,  and  shaking  him  like  an  aspen  leaf,  asking  him  if  he 
called  himself  a  man.  **I  was  a  man  where  I  came  from,  but  I  see 
I  ain't  here,"  was  his  reply.  Thus  it  ended.  He  concluded  he  would 
not  whip  Pauquette. 

While  I  was  postmaster  for  many  years  at  Fort  Winnebago,  for 
Dr.  CharlCvS  W.  Borup,  who  had  charge  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany's post  at  La  Pointe — ^now  Bayfield — ^near  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  used  to  send  through  to  me  at  Fort  Winnebago,  for  his  mail 
in  the  winter.  The  only  way  he  could  get  it  was  to  employ  two 
or  three  voydgexirs,  as  these  men  were  called,  who  would  come 
through  prepared  with  their  snowshoes  to  use  when  necessary. 
In  1836  or  1837,  John  Baptiste  Dubay*  came  through  with  two  men 
and  a  dog  train.  He  purchased  of  me  supplies  (of  flour  and  tallow 
principally)  and  loaded  the  train,  together  with  a  horse  and  French 
train  which  I  sold  him,  and  started  off,  four  dogs  hauling  about 
five  hundred  pounds  on  one  train.  They  and  the  management  of 
them  were  quite  a  curiosity.  Those  voyageurs,  I  was  told,  would 
start  into  the  Indian  country,  carrying  on  their  backs  goods  or  furs 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  travel  some 
days  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  The  daily  rations  allowed  them  was  a 
pint  of  dry  com,  and  two  ounces  of  tallow.  For  anything  else, 
they  depended  upon  game  or  the  Indians.  This  accounted  for 
what  Borup  wanted  tallow,  which  was  at  first  a  mystery  to  me.  I 
had  frequent  communications  from  Mr.  Borup  for  several  years. 
He  at  last  settled  at  St.  Paul ;  I  suppose  retiring  from  business. 


♦This  early  voyageur  and  trader  was  born  at  Green  Bay  In  1810.     L.  J9>.  D 
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One  season*  I  arrived  at  Mineral  Point  on  my  way  to  New  York,. 
and  found  Messrs.  M.  M.  Strong  and  John  Catlin  were  going  to  Chi- 
cago, and  they  proposed  we  should  all  go  together,  and  strike  a 
straight  line  for  that  place.  We  started,  and  went  to  the  east 
branch  of  the  Peckatonica,  and  found  it  full  of  running  ice.  So  we 
concluded  to  encamp  there,  as  we  always  went  prepared  with  our 
blankets,  etc.,  for  it;  and,  the  next  morning,  we  could  build  a  raft 
so  as  to  float  our  baggage  over.  In  the  morning,  we  cut  down  a 
small  pine  tree,  and  made  two  stringers  of  it,  and  picked  up  some 
dry  limbs,  putting  them  across ;  but  we  found  it  would  not  hold  up 
our  saddles.  **Well,"  said  Mr.  Strong,  **we  can  swim  our  horsea 
across  twice,  and  so  get  our  baggage  across,"  and  he  prepared  him- 
self, putting  his  papers  in  his  hat,  and  swam  his  horse  across,  leav- 
ing his  hat  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  returned;  by  this  time  he 
shook  like  an  aspen  leaf.  We  rolled  him  up  in  blankets,  and  he 
laid  down  by  the  fire,  trying  to  get  us  to  try  it,  but  we  declined; 
I  told  him  I  could  swim  my  horse  across  once,  but  I  would  not  try- 
it  twice,  and  the  only  way  for  us  was  to  go  to  the  west  branch,  and 
around  by  Rockf ord.  After  urging  us  until  he  found  it  was  no  use^ 
and  got  warmed  up,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  went  over  and  got 
his  hat  and  papers;  returning  we  mounted  and  rode  over  to  the 
west  branch;  then  he  got  a  canoe,  and  putting  our  baggage  in, 
swam  our  horses  over  by  passing  several  times;  thence  we  went  on 
to  Rockford.  One  night  we  came  to  what  we  supposed  a  ravine 
full  of  water  running  from  the  prairie.  Strong  was  in  the  lead. 
I  watching  his  horse  closely,  thought  he  stepped  as  though  there 
was  a  causeway  he  was  going  over.  Catlin  said  to  me,  **here  is  a 
narrower  place,  I  believe  I  will  try  it.'*  I  answered,  **I  see  Strong 
has  got  over  very  well;  I  will  follow  him,"  which  I  did,  and  Cat- 
lin followed  me.  But  a  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  house  we 
were  to  stay  at  over  night.  When  we  rode  up,  a  man  asked  us 
which  way  we  came  and  how  we  got  over  the  bridge;  we  told  him 
we  had  not  crossed  any;  when  he  said,  if  we  had  gone  ten  feet 
either  side,  we  would  have  plunged  into  thirty  feet  of  water.  Strong 
tells  the  story  that  our  horses  crossed  on  the  stringers,  the  bridge 
being  carried  off.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  sport  on  our  way,  and  I 
do  not  think  either  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  journey. 


*HoD.  Moses  M.  Strong  states  that  he.  In  company  with  Mr.  Merrell  and  Mr.  Catlin, 
started  on  this  trip  from  Mineral  Point,  March  21,  1837,  reaching  Chicago  on  th« 
26th.  li.  C.  D. 
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Governor  Dodge  being  at  Portage  in  1837,  invited  the  Winneba- 
goes  to  send  a  delegation  to  visit  their  Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton. Suspicious  of  a  purpose  to  obtain  their  lands,  they  asked — 
**what  for — ^to  make  a  treaty?'*  The  governor  evaded  the  point, 
suggesting  that  they  could  get  acquainted  with  their  Great  Father 
and  obtain  presents,  and  after  much  persuasion,  it  was  agreed  to 
send  a  delegation.  Yellow  Thunder  and  two  other  chiefs,  the  others 
being  young  men,  generally  sons  of  chiefs.  Satterlee  Clark  ac- 
companied them  as  one  of  the  conductors.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
Washington,  they  were  beset  to  hold  a  treaty,  and  cede  their  lands 
to  the  government.  They  finally  declined,  saying  they  had  no  au- 
thority for  any  such  purpose;  that  the  most  of  their  chiefs  were  at 
home,  who  alone  could  enter  into  such  a  negotiation.  Every  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  and  they  began  to  get  un- 
easy lest  winter  should  set  in,  and  prevent  their  returning  home. 
They  were  without  means  to  defray  their  expenses  back;  and  those 
managing  Indian  matters  at  Washington,  availed  themselves  of 
the  necessities  of  the  delegation,  keeping  them  there,  and  urging 
them  to  enter  into  a  treaty. 

At  length  they  yielded,  not  their  judgments,  but  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them;  and  while  reluctantly  signing  the 
treaty,  yet  all  the  while  stoutly  protesting  against  having  any  show 
of  authority  to  do  so.  The  treaty,  as  they  were  informed,  permitted 
them  to  remain  in  the  peaceful  occupancy  of  the  ceded  lands  eight 
years,  when  in  fact  it  was  only  that  number  of  months;  and  aa 
each  went  forward  to  attach  his  name,  or  rather  mark,  to  the  treaty, 
he  would  repeat  what  he  understood  as  to  the  time  they  were  to 
remain,  ** eight  years.*'  And  thus  the  poor  Red  Men  were  deceived 
and  outwitted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  wards  and 
protectors. 

One  of  the  young  men,  son  of  a  prominent  chief,  dared  not,  on 
his  return  home,  visit  his  father  for  a  long  time.  The  whole  na- 
tion felt  that  they  had  been  outraged,  and  forced  to  leave  their 
native  homes.  Yellow  Thunder  declared  he  would  never  go — ^that 
he  would  leave  his  bones  in  Wisconsin;  but  he  was  invited,  with 
young  Black  Wolf,  into  Fort  Winnebago,  on  pretence  of  holding 
a  council,  when  the  gates  were  treacherously  closed  on  them;  and 
they,  and  many  others,  were  conveyed  by  the  United  States  troops 
beyond  the    Mississippi.      But  Yellow    Thunder    got   back    sooner 
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than  the  soldiers  who  forced  him  away.*  Then  he  induced  John 
T.  De  La  Ronde  to  accompany  him  to  the  land  oflSce  at  Mineral 
Point,  and  enter  forty  acres  of  land  in  his  behalf,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Wisconsin,  about  eight  miles  above  Portage.  At  the  land 
oflS<»e,  inquiry  was  made  if  Indians  would  be  permitted  to  enter 
land?  **Yes,**  was  the  reply,  ** government  had  given  no  orders 
to  the  contrary.''  So  Yellow  Thunder,  the  head  war-chief  of 
his  people,  secured  a  homestead,  on  which  he  settled,  declaring  that 
he  was  going  to  be  a  white  man.f  And  there  he  has  quietly  lived 
ever  since. 

The  fraudulent  treaty  of  November  first,  1837,  caused  the  gov- 
ernment a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  expense;  and  very  naturally 
engendered  the  most  embittered  feelings  and  recollections  on  the 
part  of  the  Winneba^^es.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  Indian 
wars  when  they  are  so  treated?  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  do  as 
Great  Britain  does — not  recognize  any  title  in  the  Indians  to  the 
soil;  and  when  the  lands  are  needed,  say  to  them  they  must  move, 
and  give  them  a  country'  where  they  can  live,  and  make  comfort- 
able provision  for  them ;  but  probably  it  is  too  late  to  do  that  now. 
Still,  it  is  wrong  to  deceive,  cheat  or  mislead  them,  as  they  are  as 
sharp  to  see  through  such  management  as  civilized  men,  if  not  more 
so,  for  they  have  more  time  to  think  over  transactions  of  this  khid. 

General  Simon  Cameron  and  General  James  Murray  having  been 
appointed  commissioners,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  to  divide  and 
pay  out  to  the  creditors  and  half-breeds  of  the  Winnebago  Indi- 
ans, according  to  the  treaty  with  them,  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  half-breeds,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
traders,  they  repaired  to  Prairie  du  Chien  for  that  purpose.  Hav- 
ing business  with  them,  I  went  down  and  found  traders  and  half- 
breeds  assembled  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  from  Green 
Bay,  and  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Prairie.  When  I  got  there,  I  was 
told    that    the    commissioners    were  in   doubt  whether    they  could 


•By  the  report  suhmlttcd  to  the  honse  of  representatives.  September  17.  1850.  on 
th«  removal  of  the  WInnebaKoes.  It  appears  that  about  nine  hundred  were  forced  from 
the  Fort  Wlnnebaifo  re^^on.  while  about  three  hundred  remained  in  swamps.  Inac- 
cessible to  the  troops  huntlns:  for  them,  of  which  there  were  over  two  re^'ments 
under  Oenernls  Worth  and  Brooke.  In  1846.  a  new  treaty  was  effected,  by  which 
It  was  stipulated,  that  they  were  to  remove  about  five  hundred  miles  north  of  their 
allotted  country  in  Iowa  :  and  about  thirteen  hundred  of  them  did  so  in  the  summer 
of  1848.  about  four  hundred  still  lingering  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  In  February, 
18.50.  nulte  a  band  of  them,  located  between  thft  Bad  Axe  and  Black  rivers,  became 
quite  threatening  and   Insolent ;   but  they   yielded   to  better  counsels  L.   C.   D. 

tin  thie  report  to  Congress,  In  18.50.  on  the  removal  of  the  Wlnnebagoes.  Col. 
Francis  Lee.  commanding  at  Fort  Howard,  ertated.  In  March  of  that  year,  that  "Yel- 
low Thunder  has  bought  forty  acres  of  land  on  Dell  Creek,  resides  there,  and,  la 
culflvatlng  It."  L.  C.  11^ 
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make  the  payment  to  the  traders  under  their  instructions.  I  stayed 
there  about  two  weeks.  Still  they  gave  out  that  they  should  have 
to  go  to  Washington  for  new  instructions.  In  the  meantime,  there 
was-  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Broadhead,  who  either  came  with  the 
commissioners,  or  followed  soon  after,  (I  was  told  he  came  on  with 
them,)  who  proposed  buying  half-breed  claims,  and  it  was  notori- 
ous that  Mr.  Cameron  was  with  him  at  his  oflSce  most  of  the  time. 
The  half-breeds  becoming  uneasy,  and  thinking  they  should  not 
get  anything  at  this  time,  made  up  their  minds  that  they  had  bet- 
ter sell  than  be  on  expense — it  costing  them  one  dollar  a  day  while 
staying  there — so,  many  of  them  sold  their  claims  at  from  three  to 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  as  they  could  make  a  bargain.  I  made 
up  my  mind  finally,  from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  that 
they  would  not  pay  any,  but  would  take  the  papers  and  go  on  to 
Washington  for  new  instructions.  I  could  see  or  hear  no  reason 
why  they  could  not  pay  the  half-breeds,  so  I  concluded  to  go  home 
as  I  had  busine^  pressing  there.  After  I  left,  I  was  informed  Gov- 
ernor Dodge  went  over  to  the  Prairie,  and  advised  the  commission- 
ers to  make  payment  on  the  evidence  they  had,  and  they  concluded 
to  do  so. 

The  traders  had  had  a  meeting  among  themselves,  and  passed 
upon  all  claims;  but  the  commissioners  would  not  consent  to  be 
ruled  by  them.  I  left  my  papers  with  the  commissioners,  request- 
ing a  friend,  as  I  supposed,  to  see  to  them,  if  anything  was  needed, 
and  went  home.  In  a  few  days  the  traders  from  that  region  and 
Green  Bay,  etc.,  came  up  swearing  mad.  They  said  the  American 
Fur  Company  had  been  awarded  most  of  the  money;  and  other 
tradera,  whose  accounts  were  equally  well  proved,  and  some  much 
better,  were  put  off  with  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  their 
claims.  Mr.  Rouse  said  to  me:  **You  have  been  rascally  treated. 
Tour  claim  was  better  proven  than  any  there,  and  you  are  put  off 
with  less  than  five  per  cent.;  and  not  only  that,  but  you  will  find 
your  particular  friend  has  cut  your  throat.'*  While  I  was  there,  it 
was  the  common  talk  that  Cameron  and  Broadhead  were  in  com- 
pany; and  it  was  said  when  Broadhead  paid  a  half-breed  for  his 
claim,  the  money  was  in  Middletown,  Penn.,  bills,  a  bank  in  which 
General  Cameron  was  said  to  have  been  interested. 

The  thing  was  so  palpable,  as  I  was  informed,  that  General  Street 
started  for  St.  Louis,  and  informed  Major  Hitchcock   (I  think  it 
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was)  of  the  army,  in  whose  hands  the  money  was  to  pay  on'  the 
requisition  of  the  commissioners.  So  when  they  made  their  i^- 
pearanee,  he  refused  to  pay  them  any  money,  but  went  on  to  Wash- 
ington and  laid  the  case  before  the  department.  He  was  justified, 
and  the  acts  of  the  commissioners  were  repudiated.  Here  was  an 
oflScer  of  the  army  disobeying  orders,  and  taking  the  responsibility 
of  doing  so,  proving  that  there  was  one  honest,  straight-forward 
man  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  a  dismissal,  in  vindication  of  justice 
and  exposition  of  rascality. 

It  was  said,  whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  that  Mr.  Cameron 
declared  on  the  boat  going  to  St.  Louis,  that  he  had  made  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  transaction;  but  when  he  got  to  St.  Louis 
I  think  his  ideas  must  have  had  a  great  fall.  Next  year  a  commis- 
sicmer,  I  was  informed,  was  sent  on,  and  adopted  the  other  com- 
missioners' report,  and  all  had  to  submit.  So,  possibly,  there  was 
but  one  year's  delay  in  the  profits.  There  was  not  many  but  be- 
lieved the  Fur  Company  had  to  bleed  freely  for  getting  the  awarf. 
This  was  worse,  I  consider,  than  **  Credit  Mobilier."* 

Li  1839,  I  took  charge  of  a  fleet  of  lumber,  and  went  on  board  a 
raft  at  the  Portage,  floating  down  the  Wisconsin  to  its  mouth,  and 
thence  to  St.  Louis.  I  had  a  board  shanty  on  the  raft  to  sleep  in, 
a  canoe  or,  as  some  called  it,  a  ** dug-out,"  so  that  when  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  town,  I  would  jump  into  the  canoe  and  paddle  ahead, 
visit  the  town,  and  when  the  raft  was  near,  go  on  board  again.  In 
this  way  I  called  at  nearly  every  town  on  each  ^de  of  the  river. 
After  leaving  the  Wisconsin,  we  had  all  the  Wisconsin  rafts  locked 
together,  and  floated  down  the  Mississippi  in  that  way.  At  some 
towns,  men  would  come  down  and  take  passage.  I  would  tell  them 
to  come  on.  At  one  place  there  was  an  old  backwoodsman  came 
on  board,  dressed  with  his  hunting  shirt,  with  bullet-pouch  and 
powder-horn  strung  over  his  shoulder,  having  a  long  heavy 
rifle,  a  quiet  modest  old  man  from  Ohio.  Soon  after  there  was  a 
man  of  a  very  different  class  took  passage,  a  swaggering  boast  of  a 


*  These  transactians  of  the  commissioners  In  1838.  are  fully  set  forth  In  a  report 
of  thirty-eight  printed  pa^es,  made  at  the  third  session  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress, 
of  which  a  copy  Is  preserved  in  the  library  of  this  Society.  Ttie  letters  of  Major 
B.  A.  Hitchcock,  of  the  army,  of  November  6th  and  Sth,  and  December  3d,  1838,  and 
March  12th,  1839;  and  the  statements  of  Frederick  OUva,  and  of  Gen.  Joseph  M. 
Street,  the  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chlen,  of  December  10,  1838,  and  January 
8,  IBSO,  prove  all  Mr.  Merrell  has  stated  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners, 6t>  that  T.  Hartley  Crawford,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  was  constrained 
to  recommend  to  Hon.  J  R.  Poinsett,  the  secretary  of  war,  the  rejection  of  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Poinsett  endorsed  on  thie  record,  'The  depart- 
ment win  In  no  manner  recognize  these  transactions,'*  and  appointed  a  new  commis- 
sioner. L.  C.  D. 
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fellow  from  Texas.  He  had  a  small  steel  barrel  rifle,  and  told  many 
large  stories.  Finally  he  proposed  to  shoot  at  a  mark  with  the  old 
man  for  the  drinks  all  round,  it  being  a  fine  calm  day.  So  I  put 
up  a  mark  at  one  end  of  the  raft — a  board  with  a  piece  of  paper 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The  old  man  did  not  shoot  as 
closely  as  I  expected,  and  the  brag  rather  beat  him,  but  neither  hit 
the  mark.  They  then  proposed  that  I  should  shoot;  **well,"  I  said 
**I  will  shoot  the  old  ^lan's  rifle,''  and  told  him  to  load  it.  It  was 
so  heavy  I  could  not  hold  it  at  arm's  length,  so  I  kneeled  down* 
and  rested  it  over  one  knee,  and  drove  the  nail.  That  pleased  the 
old  man  very  much.  The  braggart  left  us  at  Port  Madison,  without 
saying  anything  about  the  drinks,  and  the  old  man  thought  that 
was  mean,  not  that  he  cared  about  the  drinks;  but  he  could  not  get 
over  his  delight  at  my  beating  him.  I  considered  it  rather  luck 
than  expertness. 

I  enjoyed  my  trip  vastly.  I  understood  that  one  set  of  rafts,  and 
one  only,  had  been  run  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis  before  mine; 
and  many  stories  had  been  told  of  the  dangers.  I  had  a  crew  of 
Canadian  Frenchmen,  some  of  whom  had  had  experience  in  Cana- 
dian waters.  I  got  what  information  I  could  from  the  steamboat 
men  about  the  river,  and  feared  nothing;  but  at  Dubuque  some 
Frenchmen  came  on  board  and  told  my  men  we  would  have  to  hire 
a  pilot,  that  we  could  not  get  over  the  rapids  without;  and  they 
felt  alarmed.  I  told  them  we  would  wait  until  we  got  to  the  rt^ids, 
and  if  necessary  we  would  hire  a  pilot.  I  had  learned  enough  of 
the  river,  to  know  when  we  got  to  the  rapids,  from  the  descriptions 
given.  So  when  we  got  into  them,  and  well  down,  **here,''  says  I^ 
**boys,  these  are  the  great  rapids  you  have  been  so  much  afraid  of," 
at  which  they  set  up  a  tremendous  shout  and  laugh.  I  heard  no 
more  of  their  fears,  for  it  was  the  best  running  we  had  on  the  river. 

In  1840,  a  commission  was  sent  to  me  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal to  take  the  census  of  the  country;  and  as  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  I  started  up  the  Wisconsin  to  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Conant's  mill,  opposite  where  Stevens  Point  is  now;  there  I  hired 
two  Chippewas  to  paddle  me  up  to  Big  Bull  Falls,  now  Wausau. 
Leaving  my  horse  at  Little  Bull  Falls,  I  walked  up  along  the  west 
channel,  while  the  Indians  carried  over  the  canoe.  At  Big  Bull 
Falls  I  found  a  mill  built  by  Mr.  George  Stevens,  who  had  not 
quite  completed  it.     After  getting  the  number  of  his  employees, 
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who  constituted  all  the  inhabitants,  I  started  back  in  the  canoe; 
and  on  arriving  at  Campbeirs  and  Conant's  I  engaged  Francis  Shau- 
rette  and  his  brother  to  take  me  to  the  Portage  in  a  bark  canoe, 
sending  a  boy  with  my  horse. 

I  had  quite  an  exciting  time  of  it,  going  over  Grand  Rapids;  but 
having  implicit  confidence  in  the  men  I  had  no  fears.  The  way 
they  would  handle  the  canoe  was  admirable;  the  one  in  the  bow 
had  as  much  to  do  in  steering  as  the  one  in  the  stem,  which  was 
done  by  holding  his  paddle  in  the  water  and  turning  it  when  he 
wanted  to  change  the  course  of  the  canoe,  which  sometimes  had  to 
be  done  almost  as  quick  as  lightning;  for  now  it  would  seem  as 
though  we  must  strike  the  bold  rocks,  and  the  bow  seemed  within 
a  foot  of  them,  but  as  quick  as  thought  the  canoe  would  sheer  off 
and  clear  them;  and  such  were  the  swells  in  the  rapids,  that  the 
spray  would  dash  all  over  us.  I  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  and 
enjoyed  the  ride  very  .much.  Further  down  the  river,  the  rock 
views  were  grand  and  beautiful.  At  one  point,  we  saw  in  front  of 
us  the  rocks  rising  in  one  solid  perpendicular  front,  a  hundred  or 
more  feet,  with  the  top  scalloped,  and  pinnacles  looking  like  some 
ancient  fortifications,  or  the  battlements  of  some  old  feudal  castle. 
I  wondered  where  the  river  was  going  to  get  by  it,  as  it  was  di- 
rectly facing  us;  but  the  stream  here  took  a  turn,  and  we  left  the 
towering  rock  to  the  right  of  us.  Then  we  passed  through  the 
Dells,  a  narrow  gorge  through  the  rocks  for  nine  miles,  ending 
where  Kilboum  City  now  is ;  the  rocks  rising  in  some  places  hundreds 
of  feet  perpendicularly,  and  deep  water  lashing  the  rocks  on  both 
sides,  the  abrasions  of  centuries  having  worked  out  the  rocks  into 
cornices,  pilasters,  etc.,  very  much  resembling  the  work  of  art. 

At  another  time,  when  I  was  coming  down  from  the  Upper  Wis- 
consin alone  on  horseback,  I  was  belated  until  it  was  so  dark  I 
could  not  see  the  trail,  but  had  to  let  my  faithful  horse  take  his 
way,  and  he  brought  me  safely  into  Yellow  Thunder's  village. 
Yellow  Thunder  was  the  war-chief  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  had  his 
summer  village  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Portage.  I  dis- 
mounted and  went  into  a  large  lodge,  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
long,  built  of  poles  and  covered  with  bark.  Here  I  found  Dandy 
and  others  on  a  visit.  Little  Duck  said  to  me,  ** go  to  my  lodge;" 
so  I  followed  him,  and  soon  reached  it,  a  little  distance  off.  I  tied 
my  horse  near  the  entrance  of  his  lodge,  and  he  gave  me  some  com 
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with  which  to  feed  him,  and  some  boiled  com  for  my  supper,  of 
which  I  had  no  need,  as  I  had  some  provisions  along.  After  this 
he  spread  a  clean  mat  on  a  sort  of  bunk,  made  of  poles,  raised  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  reaching  along  the  side  of  the  lodge,  for  me 
to  sleep  on.  On  this  I  spread  one  of  my  blankets,  and  with  the 
other  one  over  me,  lay  down,  and  had  almost  got  to  sleep,  when 
from  the  noise  in  the  camp  I  discovered  there  were  drunken  In- 
dians about.  I  felt  something  touch  me,  and  looking  up  saw  it  was 
the  old  man,  who  told  me  to  take  my  horse  into  the  bushes  and  tie 
him,  giving  me  a  long  cord.  I  jumped  up  and  led  the  horse  off 
some  distance  into  the  bushes  and  tied  him,  knowing  the  old  In- 
dian was  afraid  the  drunken  ones  would  meddle  with  him  if  they 
saw  him.  Then  I  returned  and  lay  down  again;  but  gradually  a 
drunken  Indian  approached  the  wigwam,  as  we  could  hear  him 
singing,  crying  and  shouting  all  the  time,  as  they  generally  do 
when  they  are  drunk.  Finally  he  came  rushing  into  the  lodge, 
and  flung  himself  down  by  a  few  brands  of  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
lodge,  singing  and  grieving  about  something,  I  suppose  because  he 
could  get  no  more  whisky.  In  a  short  time  the  old  man  got  up, 
calling  upon  another  Indian,  and  helped  up  the  drunken  fellow 
and  marched  him  oflf,  and  hearing  no  more  of  him,  I  slept  finely. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  and  found  my  horse  had  broken 
loose;  and  while  I  was  looking  for  him,  Dandy  came  up  and  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  matter.  After  telling  him,  he  wanted  to 
know  how  mtich  cord  was  attached  to  hira.  Telling  him  as  near  as 
I  could,  he  commenced  looking  for  his  track  and  soon  got  on  it; 
following  a  short  distance,  he  called  to  me  and  pointed  out  the 
horse,  quietly  standing  by  a  large  tree.  I  walked  up  to  him  and 
led  him  back  to  the  ledge;  and  after  saddling  him,  mounted  and 
bade  good-by  to  the  hospitable  Indians. 

Judge  David  Irwin  was  to  hold  court  at  the  Portage  in,  I  think, 
1841  or  1842.  He  sent  me  an  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  as  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  requested  me  to  go  to  Columbus 
and  have  a  jury  list  made  out,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriflf. 
I  did  so,  and  the  Judge  held  the  first  court  in  this  county,  at  the 
Franklin  House,  kept  by  Captain  Low ;  after  which  I  resigned. 

In  1848,  I  was  elected  state  senator  in  the  second  district,  which 
embraced  all  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  Dane  County  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  including  Sauk,  Marquette,  Green  Lake,  and  Portage 
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counties,  since  divided  into  eight  or  ten  districts.  I  was  elected  as 
the  "Whig  candidate  over  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  the  Democratic 
;i^minee.  In  the  senate  there  were  but  three  Whigs.  I  served 
during  this,  the  first  session  under  the  constitution,  which  met  at 
Madison  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1848,  and  during  the  next  session, 
which  met  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1849.  During  these  two 
sessions,  there  was  an  immense  deal  of  work  done  in  organizing 
the  State,  revising  the  statutes,  etc.,  etc. 

My  first  visit  to  La  Crosse  was  in  1853,  when  I  arrived  in  com- 
pany with  Benjamin  L.  Webb,  of  Detroit.  La  Crosse  was  then 
but  a  small  village.  The  United  States  land  office  had  been  re- 
moved there  from  Mineral  Point.  We  met  Judge  Lord,  Colonel 
Eodolph,  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings,  Lieutenant-Governor  Timothy 
Bums,  Ebenezer  Childs,  with  whom  I  had  long  been  acquainted, 
and  many  others.  We  stopped  at  the  Tallmadge  House  over  Sun- 
day; in  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  ramble  nearly  to  the  bluffs.  La 
Crosse  now,  I  believe,  contains  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants; 
then  there  could  not,  I  should  think,  have  been  as  many  hundreds. 

We  then  took  steamer  for  St.  Paul,  and  a  carriage  thence  a  hun- 
dred miles  above,  crossing  the  Mississippi  thirty  miles  west  of 
Long  Prairie,  where  the  Winnebagoes  were  located,  cultivating  the 
lands  assigned  them  by  the  government;  but  they  were  uneasy,  as 
I  learned,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  Chippewa  and  Sioux  Lidians, 
which  I  suppose,  was  the  reason  of  their  subsequent  removal  to  a 
less  exposed  region.  We  returned  by  way  of  Galena  to  Fort  Win- 
nebago. 

Some  years  after  I  settled  at  Portage,  John  Baptist  Dubay  came 
there,  and  for  some  time  traded  with  the  Indians,  the  American 
Fur  Company  furnishing  him  with  goods;  but  he  finally  moved  up 
the  Wisconsin  to  a  trading  post  above  Stevens  Point.  When  the 
canal  at  Portage  was  made.  Nelson  McNeil  leased  from  the  State 
the  water-power,  and  built  a  mill,  and  when  the  military  reserve 
was  sold  out,  about  thirty  acres  was  reserved  by  the  government  to 
go  with  the  water-power  to  the  State,  or  rather  to  the  Fox  River 
Company,  as  the  State  had  turned  over  the  improvement  to  them. 
Dubay  was  made  to  believe  he  had  a  claim  there,  having  lived  on 
the  same  land.  The  Fur  Company  had,  through  their  agents,  lived 
upon  it  for  several  years;  and  some  men  standing  high  in  the  State 
contended  that  Dubay  had  a  claim  upon  the  land,  and  tried  hard  to 
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get  Congress,  and  I  believe  the  legislature,  to  recognize  it,  which, 
appeared  strange  to  me;  for  I  well  knew  there  was  not  any  legiti- 
mate claim  there,  for  the  Fur  Company  could  not  pre-empt.  McNeil 
sold  out  his  mill  and  lease  to  Reynolds  &  Craigh,  and  they  went 
to  putting  up  a  house  for  the  millers.  Dubay  had  a  small  house 
on  the  land  not  far  from  where  they  commenced  building.  They 
had  had  the  studding  put  up  and  a  part  of  the  roof  boards  on,  when 
Dubay  went  over  there  and  took  an  ax  and  chopped  it  down*. 
Afterwards  Reynolds  went  over  to  look  at  it,  and  as  he  passed  the 
house  some  words  occurred  between  them,  when  Dubay  went  into 
his  house  and  got  his  gun  and  shot,  killing  Reynolds  immediately. 
This  tragical  event  took  place  August  15,  1857. 

I  was  standing  in  the  street  in  front  of  my  house,  perhaps  half 
a  mile  from  the  mill,  when  McNeil  came  past,  his  horse  on  a  run; 
as  he  passed  me  he  said:  ** Dubay  has  shot  Reynolds."  I  immedi- 
ately went  down  to  the  mill,  and  found  several  men  standing  there 
watching  the  house;  b\it  none  dare  go  near  it.  I  inquired  if  any 
one  was  watching  to  see  if  he  escaped  into  the  woods,  and  was  in- 
formed there  was.  Soon  a  wagon  drove  up,  filled  with  men  wh(^ 
jumped  out  and  called  for  a  rope;  while  they  were  going  into  the 
mill.  Sheriff  Edward  P.  Lewis  drove  up  in  a  buggy,  and  crossed  over 
the  other  side  of  the  canal  to  the  house,  and  hurried  Dubay  into 
the  buggy  and  drove  up  the  north  bank  of  the  canal.  When  the 
men  saw  that  move,  they  jumped  into  the  wagon  and  drove  back 
the  way  they  came.  I  knowing  Lewis  could  not  get  over  on  that 
bank,  concluded  the  men  would  catch  him;  but  Lewis  drove  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  left  the  buggy  and  horse,  and  hurried  Dubay  on  foot, 
getting  to  the  jail  before  the  men  got  around,  as  they  had  some 
distance  farther  to  go  to  get  the  wagon  through.  Quite  a  crowd 
assembled,  determined  to  lynch  Dubay ;  but  Lewis  foiled  them.  One 
man  by  the  name  of  Mason  cried,  **come  on,  boys;*'  but  as  he  made 
a  rush  for  the  door,  Lewis  stood  there  with  a  pair  of  iron  shackles 
in  his  hand,  and  as  Mason  rushed  at  him  he  hit  him  over  the  head, 
knocking  him  down.  So  no  others  backed  him  up,  and  the  mob 
dispersed.  The  wildest  excitement  ensued.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  lynch  the  murderer;  but  Sheriff  Lewis,  by  diligent  effort,  secured 
him  as  a  prisoner,  and  took  him  to  Madison,  where  he  was  tried 
twice,  the  jury  not  agreeing.  So  he  was  discharged,  but  he  never 
dared  to  visit  Portage  again.    He  is  yet  living  at  the  old  trading 
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post  above  Stevens  Point;  and  I  am  told  has  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  killing  Reynolds,  and  is  very  much  cast  down  in  consequence. 
William  S.  Reynolds  was  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew 
him. 


Sketch  of  Officers  at  Fort  Winnebago,  in  1834, 
and  Subsequently 

A  brief  notice  of  these  army  oflScers  whom  Mr.  Merrell  found  in 
service  at  Fort  Winnebago  in  1834,  seems  desirable: 

Col.  Enos  Cutler,  bom  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1781,  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  tutor  there 
a  year,  and  then  studied  law  in  Cincinnati.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1808,  as  lieutenant,  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1810,  serving 
through  the  War  of  1812,  as  assistant  adjutant  general,  and  as- 
sistant inspector  general;  major  in  1814;  served  under  General 
Jackson  in  the  Creek  War,  and  on  the  Seminole  campaign,  made 
lieutenant  colonel  in  1826;  colonel  in  1836;  resigning  in  1839,  and 
dying  at  Salem,  Mass.,  July  14,  1860. 

Nathan  Clark,  of  Connecticut,  entered  the  service  in  1813;  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1824;  brevet  major  in  June,  1834';  and 
died  at  Fort  Winnebago,  February  18,  1836. 

Gideon  Low,  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in 
1812,  rising  by  regular  gradations  to  a  captaincy  in  1828;  resigned 
in  February,  1840,  and  died  at  Fort  Winnebago,  in  May,  1850. 

Joseph  Ply mp ton  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  March  24,  1787, 
entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  January,  1812,  serving  with 
distinction  on  the  northern  frontier  during  the  War  of  1812-15 ;  cap- 
tain in  1821 ;  major  in  1840 ;  commanded  in  the  attack  on  the  Sem- 
inoles,  near  Dunn's  Lake,  Florida,  January  25,  1842;  lieutenant  col- 
onel, September,  1846,  and  led  his  regiment  under  Gaieral  Scott  in 
Mexico,  and  won  brevets  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Contre- 
ras.  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  1853,  and  died  at  Staten  Island, 
June  5,  1860. 

Edgar  M.  Lacey,  of  New  York,  a  cadet  from  1822  to  1827,  when 
he  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant;  first  lieutenant,  1835; 
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captain,  1838;  serving  from  1831  to  1838  at  Fort  Winnebago, 
then  at  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  died  April  2, 
1839,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 

Horatio  P.  Van  Cleve,  of  New  Jersey,  a  cadet  from  1827  to  1831, 
when  he  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant,  resigning  in  1836, 
and  becoming  a  civil  engineer  in  Michigan. 

Alexander  Johnston,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  cadet  from  1820 
to  1824,  when  he  entered  the  army,  serving  at  Fort  Snelling  from 
1825  to  1827,  at  Fort  Crawford  in  1827-28,  and  at  Fort  Winnebago 
1831-35,  during  which  he  participated  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe;  captain  in  1836;  and  died  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  8,  1845,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

John  T.  Collingsworth,  of  Tennessee,  a  cadet  from  1826  to  1830, 
when  he  entered  the  army,  serving  on  the  frontier,  being  at  Port 
Winnebago  from  1833  to  1836,  in  which  latter  year  he  resigned, 
and  became  inspector  general  of  the  army  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  died  there  January  28,  1837,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight. 

Daniel  Ruggles,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  cadet  from  1829  to 
1833,  when  he  entered  the  army,  serving  at  Fort  Winnebago  from 
1833  to  1835,  and  again  in  1838 ;  served  with  reputation  in  the 
Mexican  War,  becoming  a  captain  and  brevet  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  resigning  in  1861,  and  joining  the  Confederates,  and  surviv- 
ing the  war. 

John  Chester  Reid,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  cadet  from  1828 
to  1833,  when  he  entered  the  army,  serving  at  Fort  Winnebago  in 
1833-34,  and  again  in  1836-37;  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Gaines 
from  1837  to  1845;  served  in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  in 
1845,  and  died  November  17,  in  that  year,  at  Wheeling,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one  years. 

Lieutenant  Hooe  has  elsewhere  been  noticed. 

Lyman  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  entered  the  army  in  1818  as  a  sur- 
geon's mate,  becoming  a  surgeon  in  1831,  and  dying  at  Port  Lavaca, 
Texas,  October  24,  1846. 

Robert  A.  McCabe,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  the  army 
as  an  ensign  in  January,  1812;  participated  in  the  battle  of  Magua- 
go,  in  Michigan,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  and 
to  a  captaincy  in  1824,  serving  much  on  the  Northwestern  frontier. 
He  resigi^ed  in  October,  1833.  He  conducted  two  emigrating  parties 
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of  Pottowattamies  to  tbeir  new  home  up  the  Missouri.  He  was 
made  Indian  agent  and  postmaster  at  Fort  Winnebago  in  1833; 
from  1836  to  1840  he  was  sutler  at  Mackinaw,  and  died  prior  to 
1845. 

Of  the  officers  in  command  of  Fort  Winnebago  after  1834,  we 
append  the  following  notices : 

John  Green,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  the  army  in  March, 
1812,  serving  through  the  war  that  ensued,  and  attaining  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1814,  brevet  major  in  1824,  major  in  1833,  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1838,  dying  at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  September  21,  1840. 

Waddy  V.  Cobbs,  a  native  of  Virginia,  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign  in  1813,  rose  to  captain  in  1810,  a  major  in  1838,  and  died 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  January  1,  1848. 

James  S.  Mcintosh,  bom  in  Liberty  County,  Gteorgia, '  June  19, 
1787;  entered  the  army  in  1812;  was  in  the  affair  at  Sandy  Creek, 
and  wounded  near  Black  Eock,  August  3,  1814;  afterwards  served 
under  General  Jackson;  captain  in  1817;  major  in  1836;  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1839;  and  serving  with  great  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
War,  having  been  wounded  during  the  battles  of  May  9,  1846,  and 
mortally  wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey,  dying  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
September  26,  in  that  year. 

Ferdinand  S.  Mumford,  of  New  York,  a  cadet  from  1834  to  1838, 
when  he  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant;  first  lieutenant  in 
1839,  captain  in  1848,  resigning  in  August,  1849.  L.  C.  D. 
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Copies  of  the  following  letters,  written  by  the  British  Major  Arent  Schuy- 
ler De  Peyster,  while  stationed  at  Mackinaw,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Guy 
Oarleton,  then  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  have  been  furnished  by 
Joseph  Tass^,  Esq.,  and  had  they  been  received  in  time,  they  would  have 
been  appended  to  his  paper  on  Langlade.  They  were  obtained  from  the 
British  Record  Ofllce,  and  possess  much  interest.  L.  C.  D. 

MiCHiLLiMAKiNAK,  12th  April,  1777. 

Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  the 
season  affords  me  early  opportunity  of  sending  off  provisions  to 
meet  Mr.  Langlade's  Indians  at  La  Baye  (Green  Bay). 

I  have  seen  many  Lidians  during  the  course  of  the  winter  who 
are  well  inclined;  the  only  fear  now  is,  not  being  able  to  prevent 
the  whole  country  from  going  down.  Such  as  are  prevented  will 
take  it  ill.    They  must,  however,  be  diverted  from  it. 


MiCHiLLiMAKiKAK,  4th  June,  1777. 
Sib  :  Mr.  Langlade  arrived  here  with  sixty  Lidians  from  La  Baye. 
He  says  he  expects  more;  but  I  fear  they  will  come  too  late.  I  have 
completed  with  him  with  the  number  required  from  his  post.  The 
nations  here  have  accounts  that  Spanish  agents  have  been  among 
their  neighbors.  If  it  be  true,  I  suppose  it  is  to  draw  off  the  trade 
during  these  troubles.  The  news,  however,  has  made  the  Indians 
rather  more  diflScult  to  move  than  I  expected,  such  is  their  curiosity 
and  fear;  for  I  think  I  may  affirm  they  are  all  well  inclined.  The 
embarkation  is  now  ready,  and  will  take  place  immediately.  I  must 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Langlade  for  further  particulars.        t 
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MicHiLLiMAKiNAK,  6th  June,  1777. 
SiB:  Since  Mr.  Langlade's  departure  for  the  Island,*  I  have 
received  an  express  from  Mr.  Laurent  Ducharme,  at  Milwaukee, 
informing  that  the  chief  Siginakee  or  Letoumeauf  has  received  a 
parole  from  the  Spanish  Commandant  to  raise  all  the  Indians  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Little  Detroit  of  La  Baye. 

I  am  sensible  we  can  undersell  the  Spaniards;  but  still  I  am  led 
to  believe  they  can  only  have  views  of  trade,  flattering  themselves 
with  gaining  that  advantage  during  our  troubles.  The  enclosed 
letter  from  a  trader  will  at  least  confirm  that  the  Spaniards  rather 
favor  the  English  traders.  I  must,  however,  observe  that  my  in- 
telligence from  Milwaukee  is  dated  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Mf.  Du- 
charme  assures  me,  that  he  will  be  upon  the  lookout,  and  come 
oflf  to  me  immediately,  should  anything  happen  to  require  it. 

Yesterday  arrived  here  a  number  of  strange  Indians,  all  fine  look- 
ing men,  without  one  woman  or  child.  They  decline  going  down 
the  country;  but  proflfer  the  greatest  friendship.  I  shall  have  a 
strict  eye  upon  them. 

Mr.  Langlade  has  left  me  his  papers.  When  they  can  be  di- 
gested into  a  regular  account,  I  will  forward  them.  The  2,776 
livres  referred  to  rae  by  your  Excellency's  order,  I  have  caused  a 
merchant  to  pay  him,  as  he  said  he  could  not  do  without  it.  I  be- 
gin to  perceive  that  he  wants  some  looking  after.  I  believe  him  to 
be  strictly  honest,  and  quite  disinterested;  but  I  see  he  retains  all 
the  French  customs.  Nothing  so  easy  given  as  a  ban  au  compt  du 
Roi.  In  short,  he  can  refuse  the  Indians  nothing  they  can  ask, 
and  they  will  lose  nothing  for  want  of  asking. 

The  presents  Mr.  Langlade  brought  up  for  the  Menomonies,  he 
tells  me  have  been  pillaged,  and  believes  before  they  left  Montreal, 
whilst  he  was  sick.  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  have  them 
examined,   and  shall   transmit   him   the   bill   of  parcels.     Whether 


*Thl8  doubtless  refers  to  Mackinaw  Ibland.  where  there  was  a  Bettlement  of  the 
Ottawas,  to  whom  Langlade  was  related  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  At  this  time, 
the  fm't  was  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  main  land.  L.  O.  D. 

fPhls  chief  Sigenauk.  called  by  the  French  Letourneau  or  Blackbird,  lived  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  appears  to  have  given  the  British  much  trouble.  .\t  a  grand  council 
held  at  Mackinaw,  July  4.  1779.  MaJ.  De  Peyster  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Indians, 
urging  them  to  go  upon  the  war-path  against  the  Americans,  which  speech  he  sub- 
sequently put  into  rude  verse,  in  which  he  thus  alludes  to  the  Milwaukee  band  as 
"a  horrid  set  of  refractory  Indians" — horrid  and  refractory  because  they  would  not 
obey  the  behests  of  their  would-be  Brit'sh  masters: 
"Those  renegates   of   Milwakie. 

Must  now  perforce  with  you  agree : 
Sly  Slggen«ak  and  Naakewoin. 

Must    with     Langlade    their    forces    Join" 

L.  C.  D. 
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they  have  been  robbed  or  not,  by  the  bulk  they  appear  to  be  more 
than  they  deserve  at  present,  after  so  many  of  them  shamefully 
leaving  Langlade  yesterday.  They  took  a  French-leave  of  me,  or  I 
should  have  sent  them  after  him,  as  I  did  a  party  of  his  Ouinippi- 
goes.*  As  the  wind  is  very  slight,  I  am  in  hopes  this  will  find 
him  in  the  Island.f 


MiCHiLLiMAKiNAK,  17th  June,  1777. 

SiB:  The  Saukes  and  Renards  or  Ottogamis  arrived,  as  I  have 
already  observed  to  your  Excellency,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  Gaul- 
tier,  whom  Mr.  Langlade  had  employed  to  raise  them. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  every  credible  trader,  and  even  from 
Gaultier's  enemies,  that  he  is  the  only  person  who  could  have  ef- 
fected it  in  the  critical  situation  he  found  things  in  the  Mississippi 
country.  His  indefatigable  industry  to  stop  the  Rebel  belt,  etc.,  to 
divert  that  of  the  Spaniards,  shows  that  though  he  may  have  been 
guilty  of  an  imprudence  below,  he  still  is  a  good  subject  at  heart, 
which  I  hope  will  apologize  for  my  letting  him  go  down;  as  in  so 
doing,  I  comply  with  the  earnest  request  of  the  Indians,  who  de- 
clare they  cannot  do  without  him,  as  he  speaks  their  language,  and 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  customs,  manners,  &c. 

I  am  informed  that  upon  Gaultier's  hearing  that  his  conduct  had 
been  censured,  he  immediately  sold  off  his  goods,  even  at  disadvan- 
tage, in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  service,  part  of  which  Lang<- 
lade  took  for  the  Indians. 

Every  report  confirms  that  the  Rebels  have  drawn  the  batteau 
load  of  powder  from  the  Mississippi  by  the  Wabash  under  a  guard 
of  a  himdred  men.$  This  report  alarmed  the  Indians  here  till  I 
proved  to  them,  that  it  must  go  hard  with  them  when  driven  to 
such  necessity. 

The  rebel  belt  was  forwarded  from  Detroit,  by  the  Ottawa  chief 
Howaggishikee,  and  the  Spanish  belt  was  in  the  hands  of  M.  Hu- 
bert, an  inhabitant  of  New  Orleans,  formerly  in  the  French  service. 
The  true  nature  of  the  latter  is  perhaps  still  a  secret.    Hubert  said 


*  Winnebagoes.  t  Probably  Mackinaw   Island. 

tThls  refers  to  the  expedition  of  Capt.  George  Gibson  and  Lieut.  William  Linn,  in 

behalf  of  Virginia,  to  New  Orleans,  in  1776,  for  a  supply  of  powder,  with  which  they 
returned  early  In  1777.  L.  C.  D. 
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it  was  to  invite  the  chiefii  of  the  different  nations  to  assemble  at 
the  Spanish  fort,  and  hear  what  their  Father  had  to  commnnicate. 
Gaultier  thereupon  told  M.  Hubert  that  the  Indians,  on  this  side 
the  river,  knew  of  only  one  Father,  and  therefore  must  not  listen 
to  his  message.  Several  traders  joined  him  in'  opposing  Hubert^ 
who  accordingly  retired.  The  Spaniards  may  perhaps  want  to  set- 
tle a  peace  between  our  Indians  and  theirs ;  but  any  talk  with  them 
at  present  would  greatly  alarm  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  especially 
as  the  Rebels  have  so  lately  appeared  in  their  dominion. 
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Recollections  of  Wisconsin  in 
February,  1837 


By  Josiah  A.  Noonan 

In  looking  through  the  6th  volume  of  Wisconsin  Historical  CoUec- 
tions,  I  find  some  little  inaccuracies,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. 

On  page  348,  in  a  note,  you  say:  **In  February,  1837,  immediately 
after  the  selection  of  Madison  for  the  capital,  John  Catlin  and 
Moses  M.  Strong  came  out  from  Mineral  Point,  and  staked  out  the 
central  part  of  the  village  plat,  etc.** 

This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  In  the  early  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1837,  I  made  an  arrangement  with  Judge  Doty,  at  Green 
Bay,  to  go  to  Mineral  Point,  and  get  a  surveying  party  to  go  to 
Madison,  and  meander  the  shores  of  Third  and  Dead  Lakes,  with  a 
view  of  platting  the  western  addition  to  Madison,  and  to  stake  out 
some  lots  in  the  main  part  of  the  plat  near  where  the  Capitol  now 
stands.  At  Mineral  Point,  I  employed  Moses  M.  Strong,  John 
Catlin  and  George  Messersmith  to  go  to  Madison,  and  do  the  re- 
quired surveying.  Mr.  Strong  was  the  civil  engineer,  the  rest  of 
us  common  hands.  Mr.  Messersmith  took  a  sleigh  and  a  span  of 
horses  from  his  father's  bam,  at  Messers'  Grove,  four  miles  west  of 
Heacox's  house;  and  with  supplies  obtained  at  Mineral  Point,  we 
set  out  on  our  expedition. 

"We  followed  the  military  road  to  Berry  Haney's,  at  Black  Earth, 
and  went  from  there  to  St.  Cyr's,  and  crossing  the  Fourth  Lake, 
struck  the  south  shore  a  little  west  from  where  the  University  farm 
now  is.  I  was  on  horseback,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  in  the 
sleigh.     Before  we    had    selected  a  camping    spot,  a  severe  snow 
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storm  came  upon  us,  and  we  put  back  to  St.  Cyr's,  and  took  a  fresh 
start  in  the  morning. 

It  was  very  dark,  the  snow  beating  upon  us  fast,  and  but  for 
Strong's  tact  and  experience  as  a  frontiersman,  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  have  effected  the  crossing  of  the  lake.  The  next  morning 
we  returned,  and  made  our  camp  on  the  marsh,  and  near  a  spring 
and  running  water,  on  section  twenty-second.*  From  the  north- 
west comer  of  that  section  we  took  our  bearings  along  the  section 
line  to  the  Dead  Lake — more  properly  Duck  or  Wingra  Lake — 
the  last  name  I  learned  from  Joe  Pelkie,  the  early  French  settler, 
was  the  Indian  name  for  that  body  of  water;  and  I  had  it  so  en- 
tered on  the  map  in  that  month  of  February,  by  Heading  and 
Delaplaine,  of  Milwaukee.  We  meandered  the  Dead  Lake  to  its 
outlet,  and  then  commenced  with  the  Third  Lake  at  our  line.  We 
then  changed  our  quarters  to  near  the  head  of  the  Third  Lake;  and 
I  remember  George  Messersmith  and  I  undertook  to  cut  through 
the  ice  for  water,  and  we  had  to  cut  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
deeper  than  the  length  of  our  axe  handle.  W)iat  we  supposed 
would  be  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  we  found  a  wearisome 
job  before  we  got  through  with  it. 

After  four  days  surveying,  the  work  for  the  party  with  which  I  was 
interested  was  done,  and  provisions  getting  scarce,  I  started  for  Mil- 
waukee via  the  First  Lake.  The  first  night,  I  stayed  with  Pelkie  and 
Armell,  two  French  traders  that  lived  with  squaws  on  the  east 
side  of  the  First  Lake.  There  I  found  plenty  of  forage  for  my 
horse,  and  some  excellent  potatoes  for  myself.  I  made  a  hearty 
supper  and  breakfast  of  roasted  potatoes  and  salt,  and  with  a  large 
roasted  potato  in  each  pocket  of  my  overcoat,  I  started  in  the 
morning  for  Fort  Atkinson. 

Uncle  Dwight  Foster,  and  perhaps  Milo  Jones,  lived  at  the  fort; 
but  there  was  no  house  along  Rock  River  between  there  and  Janes- 
ville;  nor  was  it  known  there  was  any  on  the  river  between  the 
fort  and  Watertown.  I  was  warmly  clad,  had  a  fleet  and  well 
trained  frontier  horse,  and  I  had  a  sectional  territorial  map  and 
pocket  compass.  The  snow  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep. 
The  country  between  the  First  Lake  and  Rock  River  had  been  mis- 
erably surveyed,  and  I  could  find  no  section  lines  or  comers  to 


•John  ratlin.  In  Durrle's  History  of  Madison,  says:  "We  found  the  snow  very 
deep,  and  after  a  hard  day's  work,  wadint?  In  the  snow,  we  camped  at  night  between 
the  Third  Lake  (Monona)  and  Dead  Lake  (Wingra),  where  we  f)and  some  thick 
timber  and  a  sheltered  spot.*' 
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guide  me.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  took  the  wind  for  my  guide, 
and,  not  wishing  to  strike  Rock  River  below  the  fort,  I  bore  north 
of  a  direct  line  to  the  fort.  The  result  was,  I  struck  Rock  River 
near  where  Jefferson  now  is;  and,  to  my  delight,  found  a  house 
there,  occupied  by  a  family  which  had  arrived  that  afternoon  from 
Milwaukee,  and  hence  I  spent  the  first  night  with  the  late  Captain 
Masters*  and  his  family  in  their  new  home. 

There  was  but  one  house  between  Jefferson  and  PrairieviUe,  now 
Waukesha,  and  that  was  at  Bark  River  Mill.  There  were  but  two 
houses  at  PrairieviUe,  viz.:  those  of  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  McMillen. 
At  Walton's  I  met  Messrs.  Alvin  and  Ed.  Poster,  with  their  wives, 
(m  their  way  from  Oneida  County,  N.  T.,  to  Fort  Atkinscm.  Be- 
tween PrairieviUe  and  MUwaukee  there  were  but  two  houses,  Rob- 
ert Curran's,  at  Brookfield,  and  the  Parson's  house  at  Wauwatosa. 
Good,  honest  old  William  0.  Underwood,  if  he  had  settled  in  Wau- 
watosa at  that  time,  his  house  was  off  the  traveled  road,  and  I  did  not 
know  of  its  existence. 

I  have  thus  stated  my  first  visit  to  what  is  now  Madison,  and  my 
return  trip.  I  wiU  now  give  some  of  the  points  and  settlements  on 
my  outward  journey.  When  I  started  from  Milwaukee  for  Green 
Bay,  and  thence  to  Mineral  Point,  I  went  with  the  maU  carrier,  an 
Indian  half-breed  named  Powell,  and  two  or  three  of  the  firm  of 
Jones,  King  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  were  going  to  visit  their  em- 
bryo city,  where  Manitowoc  now  stands.  The  mail  carrier,  as  weU 
as  the  Chicago  men,  were  on  runners.  A  gentleman  from  Buffalo, 
named  Shearer,  and  myself  were  on  horseback.  He  was  destined 
for  Arena,  Iowa  County,  and  was  told  the  nearest  way  from  Mil- 
waukee there  was  via  Green  Bay  and  Fort  Winnebago.  It  was  the 
only  traveled  route.  He  was  my  traveling  companion  as  far  as 
Skinner's  Grove,  beyond  Blue  Mounds.  There  was  then  no  house 
between  MUwaukee  and  Sheboygan.  Where  Grafton  now  is,  there 
had  been  partly  put  up  the  body  of  a  log  house  on  a  new-made 
daim. 

At  Sheboygan  the  only  house  was  a  hotel  erected  by  the  com- 
pany owning  the  viUage  plat.  There  was  no  house  between  there 
and  Manitowoc,  and  the  only  buUdings  in  Manitowoc  County  were 
a  sawmill  and  two  dweUings  at  Manitowoc  Rapids,  owned  by 
Jacob  M.  Conroe.    There  was  no  house  between  Manitowoc  Rapids 


*Hon  B.  D.  MBLSteTBt  who  serred  a  term  In  the  State  senate  la  1859=^. 
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and  Depere;  and  the  road  from  Milwaukee  to  Depere  was  a  trail 
cut  the  width  of  a  wagon  track.  Between  Depere  and  the  Indian 
settlements  in  Calumet  County,  the  only  house  we  found  was  that 
of  Mr.  "Wright,  at  Wrightstown.  There  was  but  one  house  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  that  was  Mr.  Pier's,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river; 
and  none  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  Fort  Winnebago,  except  the 
one  twelve  miles  from  the  fort,  on  Pauquette's  farm.  The  Mon- 
day Mr.  Shearer  and  I  rode  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Pauquette's, 
the  thermometer  ranged  over  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero.  It 
was  about  ten  days  subsequently  that  Messersmith  and  I  cut  through 
the  thick  ice  of  Third  Lake. 

You  are  right  in  according  to  Governor  Doty  the  honor  of  naming 
Dane  County.  He  told  me  he  suggested  the  name  to  the  Hon.  Eben- 
ezer  Brigham,  and  Mr.  Brigham  afterwards  corroborated  the  state- 
ment made  by  Doty. 

When  I  took  up  my  pen  I  intended  to  occupy  cmly  a  single  page 
of  letter  paper,  but  the  subject  of  the  early  life  and  times  of  Wis- 
consin is  one  so  fruitful  to  me  that  I  do  not  know  when  to  stop. 
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Note  on  Eleazer  Williams 


By  C.  C.  Trowbridge 

I  was  much  interested  in  Hon.  John  Y.  Smith's  exhaustive  re- 
view of  **  Louis  XVII."  If  it  had  not  been  exhaustive,  I  could  have 
thrown  in  a  little  to  make  it  so.  The  Ogdens,  of  New  York,  pur- 
chased of  that  State  the  reversionary  rights  of  the  Six  Nations— 
the  general  government  being  desirous  to  see  the  remnants  of 
those  tribes  **  comfortably  settled  in  some  fertile  spot  so  far  away 
from  the  haunts  of  the  white  man,  that  they  would  never  be 
disturbed;''  and  some  of  the  Indians — especially  of  the  Senecas — 
being  disposed  to  remove,  Mr.  Calhoun  transmitted  to  Governor 
Cass,  in  1821,  copies  of  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  subject,  and  requested  him  to  select  some  person  to  accompany  a 
delegation  from  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Menomonees  of  Green  Bay, 
which,  you  perceive,  was  then  thought  to  be  the  place  answering 
to  the  president's  desire,  for  the  isolation  of  the  Red  Men  of  New 
York. 

The  governor  honored  me  with  the  appointment,  turned  over 
the  correspondence,  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Major  John 
Biddle,  the  Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay,  and  another  to  myself — ^re- 
ferring to  the  correspondence  as  containing  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  my  guidance.  The  Indian  agent  was  absent.  The 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Howard,  Colonel  Pinkney,  had  just 
arrived,  and  was  unacquainted  with  the  inhabitants.  My  party 
from  the  Six  Nations,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  agent 
and  interpreter,  Jamieson,  an  educated  Seneca  chief,  and  several 
other  Indians,  with  myself  as  agent,  were  thrown  upon  our  own  re* 
sources.  We  consulted  Mr.  Rouse,  a  leading  trader;  and,  under  his 
advice,  we  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Menomonees  to  meet  us  in 
council.    They  came.    The  whole  plan  was  frankly  laid  before  them. 
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After  the  usual  amount  of  puffihg,  in  speeches  and  from  pipes,  the 
Menomonees  signed  a  treaty  of  cession  for  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
extending  southeast  and  northwest  as  far  as  they  had  any  claim. 
The  treaty  was  not  approved  by  the  government.  Some  said  be- 
cause it  was  too  indefinite — others  because  it  conveyed  too  much 
territory. 

The  next  year  the  New  York  Indians  were  encouraged  to  try 
again,  and  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  *me  requesting  that  I  would  ac- 
company a  delegation  as  agent;  but  being  under  orders  for  other 
duty  in  the  Indian  Department,  I  did  not  accept.  In  the  first 
effort,  and  in  the  correspondence  of  the  next  year  and  subsequently, 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the  delegation.  I 
knew  him  well  at  that  time,  and  long  afterwards.  Governor  Cass 
also  knew  him  well,  and  saw  him  often.  We  used  to  compare 
notes  about  him,  and  we  regarded  him  as  ** rather  fishy."  And 
when  his  claim  to  heirship  of  the  throne  of  Le  Orand  MonarqiM 
came  before  the  public,  the  governor  laughed  heartily. 

Williams  had  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  half-breed  Indian,  as  un- 
doubtedly he  was.  Wliat  these  are,  no  doubt  your  long  residence 
in  the  West  has  brought  to  your  notice.  If  he  had  been  otherwise, 
mentally  or  morally,  his  hair  and  complexion  would  have  stamped 
him  as  of  mixed  savage  and  civilized  blood.  And  he  had,  moreover, 
that  peculiar  tint  of  complexion  which  distinguishes  the  half-breeds 
among  the  Six  Nations  from  those  of  the  West. 

I  knew  his  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Jourdain,  daughter  of  the  black- 
smith to  the  Indian  Department  at  Green  Bay,  and  a  pretty  but 
uneducated  half-breed.  I  spent  the  summer  of  1823  at  Green  Bay, 
as  locum  tenens  for  Major  Henry  Brevoort,  the  Indian  agent,  who 
was  sick  at  Detroit,  and  all  my  impressions  about  Williams  were 
deepened  and  confirmed. 
Detroit,  September,  23,  1872. 
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Sketch  of  Shaubena,  Pottowat- 
tamie  Chief 


By  Nehemiah  Matson 

The  following  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  Shanbena  are 
principally  taken  from  his  own  statements,  and  the  truth  of  them,  no 
person  acquainted  with  the  'old  chief  will  doubt.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Shaubena  occurred  nearly  forty  years  ago,  while  his 
whole  band,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  in  number,  were  hunting 
on  Bureau  River,  Illinois.  Being  encamped  near  my  father's  resi- 
dence, I  visited  them  almost  daily  for  many  weeks,  and  always  felt 
myself  at  home  in  the  old  chief's  wigwam. 

Shaubena  was  above  the  medium  size,  tall  and  straight,  witb 
broad  shoulders  and  intelligent  face,  while  his  bearing  and  gen^ 
eral  appearance  showed  him  to  be  no  ordinary  Indian.  According' 
to  his  statement,  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1775  or  1776,  at  an  Indian 
village  on  the  Kankakee  River,  now  in  Will  County.  He  was  of 
the  Ottawa  tribe.  His  father  came  from  Michigan  with  Pontiac, 
about  the  year  1767,  being  one  of  the  small  band  of  warriors  who 
fled  from  their  native  coimtry  with  that  noted  chief,  after  his 
defeat.*  Shaubena  married  a  daughter  of  a  Pottowattamie  chief 
who  had  a  village  on  the  Illinois,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Fox  River;  and,  at  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  years 
afterwards,  Shaubena  was  made  head  chief  of  the  band.  The  fol- 
lowing year  they  abandoned  their  village  on  the  Illinois  River,  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  made  a  new  one  at  Shaubena's  Grove, 
now  in  De  Kalb  Coimty,  where  they  were  found  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

Mt  was  in  1764-€ee  Parkman's  Pofittec-L.  C.  D.  ^'9'^'^^^  ^V  CjOOglC 
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In  1810,  Tecumseh  after  meeting  Governor  Harrison,  in  council 
at  Vincennes,  came  West  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  different 
Indian  tribes  in  repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  On  a 
warm  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  Indian  summer,  Tecumseh  ac- 
companied by  three  other  chiefs,  all  mounted  on  spirited  black 
ponies,  arrived  at  the  village.  On  the  following  day,  a  dog  was 
killed,  a  feast  made,  and  the  succeeding  night  spent  in  songs  and 
dances.  Shaubena  accompanied  the  visitors  to  a  number  of  vil- 
lages on  the  Illinois  River,  and  listened  to  Tecumseh 's  stirring 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  his  great  scheme  of  uniting  all  the  Western, 
tribes  in  a  war  against  the  whites.  After  visiting  many  Pottowat- 
tamie  villages,  they  went  on  Rock  River  among  the  Winnebagoes 
and  Menomonees,  touching  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
descending  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Rock  Island.  At  this  point, 
Shaubena  parted  from  his  companions,  and  returned  home;  while 
Tecumseh  and  his  friends  continued  their  journey  as  far  southwest 
as  Missouri. 

f  The  ensuing  summer,  Shaubena  was  with  Tecumseh  in  his  coun- 
cil with  Governor  Harrison,  at  Vincennes,  and  accompanied  that 
chief  South,  spending  the  summer  and  fall  among  the  different 
Southern  tribes,  in  efforts  to  induce  them  to  join  Tecumseh 's  In- 
dian confederacy.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  they  reached  home, 
about  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe;  and  passing  over 
the  field  of  slaughter,  they  saw  the  remains  of  the  soldiers  which 
had  been  disinterred  by  the  Indians,  and  scattered  over  the  ground. 
Runners  from  Tecumseh  visited  many  of  the  Pottowattamie  vil- 
lages in  the  ensuing  simimer  of  1812,  informing  the  people  that 
war  had  been  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  offering  the  warriors  large  rewards  to  fight  for  the  latter. 
They  also  wanted  a  force  raised  to  go  immediately  to  Chicago  and 
take  Fort  Dearborn  before  the  garrison  was  aware  that  war  had 
been  declared.  Shaubena  intended  to  stay  at  home  and  take  no 
part  in  the  contest;  but  on  learning  that  a  large  company  of  war- 
riors from  other  villages,  as  well  as  a  few  of  his  own  band,  had 
gone  to  Chicago,  he  mounted  his  pony  and  followed  them,  arriving 
there  after  the  soldiers  were  massacred.  The  part  he  took  under 
tJie  leadership  of  Black  Partridge  in  saving  the  lives  of  pris(Miers 
and  guarding  the  house  of  John  Kinzie,  was  thus  related  by  Shau- 
bena himself  to  the  writer : 
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It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  fatal  day,  a  few  hours  after  the 
battle,  when,  in  company  with  twenty-two  warriors,  he  arrived  at 
Chicago.  Along  the  beach  of  the  lake^  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  lay  forty-one  dead  bodies — ^the  remains  of  soldiers,  women 
and  children — all  of  which  were  scalped,  and  more  or  less  mutilated. 
The  body  of  Captain  Wells  was  lying  in  one  place,  and  his  head 
in  another;  these  remains  were  gathered  up  by  Black  Partridge, 
and  buried  in  the  sand  near  where  he  fell.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  to  the  Indian  encampment,  and  closely  guarded,  to  prevent 
their  escape.  John  Kinzie,  an  Indian  trader,  whose  house  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Fort  Dearborn,  had  been 
for  some  years  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  among  them  he  had 
many  friends.  By  special  favor  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
own  house,  accompanied  by  his  family,  and  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Helm,  who  was  badly  wounded. 

That  evening,  about  sundown,  a  council  of  chiefs  was  called  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  prisoners;  and  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  them 
to  the  British  commander  at  Detroit,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation.  After  dark,  many  warriors  from  a  distance 
came  into  camp,  who  were  thirsting  for  blood,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  murder  the  prisoners,  regardless  of  the  stipulated  terms  of 
surrender.  Black  Partridge,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  surrounded 
Kinzie 's  house,  to  protect  the  inmates  from  the  tomahawks  of  these 
bloodthirsty  savages.  Shaubena  said  that  he  and  other  warriors 
were  standing  on  the  porch,  with  their  guns  crossing  the  doorway, 
when  a  body  of  hostile  warriors,  with  blackened  faces,  rushed  by 
them,  forcing  their  way  into  the  house. 

The  parlor  was  now  full  of  Indians,  who  stood  with  their  toma- 
hawks and  scalping  knives  awaiting  the  signal  from  their  chief, 
when  they  would  commence  the  work  of  death.  Black  Partridge 
said  to  Mrs.  Kinzie:  **We  have  done  everything  in*  our  power  to  save 
you,  but  all  is  now  lost;  you  and  your  friends,  together  with  all  the 
prisoners  of  the  camp,  will  be  slain.*'  At  that  moment  a  canoe  was 
heard  approaching  the  shore,  when  Black  Partridge  ran  down 
to  the  river,  trying  in  the  darkness  to  make  out  the  newcomers, 
and  at  the  same  time  shouted —  ^'Wiho  are  you,  friend  or  foet" 
In  the  bow  of  the  approaching  canoe  stood  a  tall,  manly  personage, 
with  a  rifle  in  his  hand;  and  as  the  canoe  came  to  shore,  he  jumped 
off  on  the  beach,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  the  musical  notes 
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of  which  rang  forth  on  the  still  night  air:  ''I  am  the  Sauga^ 
nash!*'*  **Then,"  said  Black  Partridge,  **  hasten  to  the  house,  for 
our  friends  are  in  danger^  and  you  alone  can  save  them."  BiUy 
Caldwell,  for  it  was  he,  ran  to  the  house,  entering  the  parlor,  which 
was  full  of  Indians,  and  by  threats  and  entreaties  prevailed  on  them 
to  abandon  their  murderous  design;  and  by  him  Kinzie's  family, 
with  the  prisoners  at  the  fort,  were  saved  from  death.  Such  was 
Shaubena's  unvarnished  narrative. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1812,  as  Shaubena  and  his  band  were  about 
going  to  Bureau  for  their  winter  hunt,  a  runner  from  Tecumseh 
arrived  with  a  large  package  of  presents,  ccmsisting  of  rings,  beads, 
and  various  kinds  of  ornaments,  mostly  for  the  squaws,  and  with 
an  offer  of  money,  goods,  etc.,  if  he  and  his  warriors  would  join 
him.  The  winter  hunt  was  abandoned,  and  on  the  "following  day, 
Shaubena  and  twenty-two  warriors  started  for  the  River  Raisin. 
On  the  St.  Joseph's  River  they  overtook  Colonel  Dixon's  recruits  of 
about  five  hundred  warriors  under  the  command  of  Black  Hawk, 
who  had  followed  around  the  lake  from  Green  Bay. 

Shaubena  was  aid  to  Tecumseh,  and  stood  by  his  side  when  the 
noted  Shawanoe  chief  was  shot  by  Colonel  Johnson,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames.  Shaubena  related  that  Johnson's  mounted  men 
charged  the  Indian  line  at  a  gallop,  and  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
party  were  all  killed  or  wounded  except  a  single  one;  and  the  old 
chief  added,  that  he  was  by  Tecumseh 's  side  when  the  officer  on  a 
white  horse — whom  he  always  referred  to  as  Colonel  Johnson — shot* 
him  with  a  pistol;  and  at  the  same  moment  Shaubena  sprang  for- 
ward to  tomahawk  the  slayer  of  the  great  chief;  but  Johns(»i's 
horse  reared  and  fell  dead,  having  been  pierced  by  many  bullets, 
and  his  wounded  rider  was  rescued  by  his  white  comrades.  With 
the  fall  of  their  chief  the  Indians  fled,  and  Shaubena  with  them, 
and,  he  said,  he  never  after  fought  for  the  British  cause.  He  was 
fond  of  talking  about  this  battle.t 

Years  after,  when  Colonel  Johnson  was  vice-president,  Shaubena 
visited  Washington  and  called  on  the  colonel,  and  together  they 
talked  over  the  incidents  of  the  Thames  campaign,  after  which  the 


*Biny  Caldwell,  called  by  the  IndianB  Saaganasb,  or  Knglishman,  was  a  half-breed. 
Bald  to  have  been  a  son  of  Col.  Caldwell,  a  British  officer.  He  was  ome  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  among  the  Pottowattamles,  and  wa£  well  known  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Chicago. 

tAnother  account  of  Shaubena's.  relative  to  the  battle  and  Tecnmseh's  deat]», 
may  be  found  in  the  ivth  vol.  of  Wis.  Hist.  CoUeotiont,  p.  875,  878,  as  communicated 
by  Hon.  John  T.  Kingston. 
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vice-president  took  the  old  chief  by  the  arm,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  heads  of  the  departments.  On  leaving  Washingtcm,  John- 
son gave  him  a  heavy  gold  ring  as  a  token  of  friendship,  which  he 
wore  on  his  finger  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  by  his  request  it 
was  buried  with  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  John  C.  Sullivan,  under  the  direction  of 
Conmiissioners  Graham  and  Phillips,  surveyed  the  old  Indian 
boundary  line*  extending  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  mouth  of  Bock  River.  Shaubena  was  employed  by  this 
surveying  party,  and  accompanied  them  over  the  whole  route, 
while  his  hunters  supplied  them  with  meat. 

When  the  early  pioneers  settled  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
he  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  their  cabins,  and  was  known  every- 
where as  the  white  man's  friends.  During  the  years  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  as  the  settlers  were  frequently  alarmed  by  reports  of  threaten- 
ing hostilities,  Shaubena  was  often  consulted,  and  his  advice 
generally  taken.  Thus  he  became  known  personally,  or  by  reputa- 
tion, throughout  the  country,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to 
receive  a  hearty  welcome  at  any  cabin  was  his  peculiar  manner  of 
introducing  himself  as  **Mr.  Shaubena." 

In  February,  1832,  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  Pottowattamie  vil- 
lages met  in  council  at  Indiantown.  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet 
were  in  attendance,  and  made  long  speeches  in  favor  of  uniting  all 
the  different  tribes  to  make  war  on  the  frontier  settlements.  After 
the  death  of  Black  Partridge  and  Senachwine,  no  chief  among  the 
Pottowattamies  exerted  so  much  influence  as  Shaubena.  Al- 
though not  a  great  orator,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
his  earnest  manner  of  making  his  appeals,  more  than'  counterbal- 
anced the  eloquence  of  others.  At  this  council,  no  Pottowattamie 
chief  of  note,  except  Waubunsie,  spoke  in  favor  of  union.  Thus 
Black  Hawk's  scheme  was  thwarted  and  the  council  broke  up. 
Shaubena  said  to  the  writer  a  few  years  afterwards,  if  he  had 
favored  this  union,  all  the  Pottowattamies  from  the  lake  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  have  taken  part  with  Black  Hawk. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  when  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Black  Hawk  sent  two  runners,  one  of  whom  was  his  own 
son,  to  notify  the  Indians  on  Bureau,  and  to  obtain  volunteers 
among  the  warriors.  At  that  time  Shaubena  with  his  band  were 


*  In  1840,  Wisconsin  claimed  all  of  the  land  north  of  this  line  under  the  Ordinan<k> 
of  1787.  ^«..  .  .,  ^ ^TL 
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encamped  at  a  point  of  timber  about  two  miles,  southeast  of  Prince- 
ton; and  Joel  Doolittle,  whose  cabin  stood  near  by,  noticed  these 
emissaries,  with  painted  faces,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  eagle 
feathers,  enter  the  camp.  Their  arrival  appeared  to  cause  much 
excitement  and  confusion — ^the  camp  was  broken  up,  ponies  caught, 
and  Shaubena  and  his  band  left  for  their  home,  saying  to  one  of 
the  settlers  as  he  took  his  departure,  he  feared  there  was  trouble 
ahead. 

On  the  day  after  Stillman's  defeat,  Shaubena  knowing  that 
more  parties  would  immediately  attack  the  frontier  settlements, 
lost  no  time  in  notifying  the  people  of  their  danger.  He  sent  Py- 
pagee,  his  son,  and  Pyps,  his  nephew,  to  Fox  River,  and  Holder- 
man's  Grove  settlements,  while  he  hastened  to  give  warning  to  the 
settlers  on  Bureau  and  Indian  Creek.  The  morning  of  May  16th 
was  bright  and  clear,  and  the  settlers  on  Bureau  were  busy  put- 
ting in  their  crops,  not  knowing  that  hostilities  had  commenced, 
nor  thinking  of  danger  from  their  red  foe,  when  Shaubena  was 
seen  riding  at  full  speed,  without  gun  or  blanket,  his  long  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his  pony  covered  with  foam,  calling  at 
each  cabm,  and  in  his  bad  English  telling  the  people  to  flee  for 
their  lives,  as  the  enemy  would  in  all  probability  be  on  them  before 
the  setting  sun.  A  few  hours  afterward,  not  a  family  was  left  in 
the  Bureau  settlement;  and  the  sequel  shows  they  had  no  time  to 
lose,  as  the  notorious  half-breed  Girty,  with  seventy  or  eighty 
warriors,  visited  some  of  the  cabins,  while  the  fire  was  still  burn- 
ing on  the  hearth.  Shaubena  continued  his  mission  of  mercy  to 
Indian  Creek  settlement;  some  of  the  settlers  fled  from  their  homes, 
but  the  families  of  Davies,  Hall,  and  Pettigrew*  disregarded  the 
warning,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  their  lives — ^fifteen  persons  were 
slain,  and  two  girls  taken  prisoners. 

In  1836,  the  Indian  agent  notified  Sljaubena's  band  that  they 
must  go  west  to  lands  assigned  them  by  the  government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  treaty  stipulations.  As  no  one  but  the  chief  and 
his  family  could  remain  on  the  reservation,!  Shaubena  concluded 
to  accompany  his  people,  as  he  could  not  think  of  parting  with 
them.  Accordingly  in  August  of  that  year,  they  left  their  ancient 
homes,  came  to  Bureau,  hunted  about  two  months,  and  then  left 
for  the  west. 


•  In  Wakefield's  Hist,  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  this  name  Is  given  as  Pennigrew,  but 
the  correct  orthography  seems  to  have  been  Pettlgrew. 

t  This  reservation  consisted  of  two  sections,  mostly  of  timber.  L.  C.  D. 
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About  one  year  after  going  west,  Shaubena,  with  his  family, 
returned  to  this  country,  saying  that  he  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  late  war,  tried  to  kill  him;  they  killed  his  son  and  nephew,  and 
hunted  him  down  as  though  he  was  a  wild  beast. 

Shaubena,  with  his  two  wives,  children  and  grandchildren, 
making  in  all  some  twenty-five  persons,  lived  at  the  Grove  until 
1849.  Some  time  previous  to  this,  he  sold  a  tract  of  land  to  Azel 
and  Orrin  Gates,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  had  his  farm 
improved  so  that  the  rents  of  it  would  clothe  his  family.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  Shaubena  /with  his  family  went  to  Kansas,  leaving 
lis  farm  in  care  of  Mr.  Norton,  who  agreed  to  collect  and  save  the 
rents  until  he  came  back.  He  was  gone  three  years,  and  on  his 
return  found  his  land  had  been  sold  by  the  government  at  a  public 
land  sale  at  Dixon,  the  land  office  commissioner  having  decided 
that  it  was  only  a  reservation  to  Shaubena,  not  a  title  in  fee  simple, 
and  when  he  left  it,  his  title  failed.  When  Shaubena  returned  and 
found  all  his  possessions  gone,  he  cried  like  a  child.  The  owner  of 
the  land,  where  he  camped,  cursed  him  for  cutting  tent  poles,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave.  This  Grove  had  been  his  home  for  nearly 
fifty  years;  here  was  the  grave  of  his  first  wife  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  many  of  his  friends,  and  with  a  sorrowful  heart  he 
left  it  forever. 

The  friends  of  Shaubena  raised  money  to  buy  for  him  a  small 
tract  of  land  on  the  Illinois  River  near  Seneca,  on  which  they  built 
a  house,  and  put  part  of  the  tract  under  cultivation.  Shaubena 
used  the  house  for  storing  purposes,  while  he  lived  in  a  tent  near 
by.  The  old  chief  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1859,  at  about  the  age 
of  eighty-four  years,  and  was  buried  with  much  pomp  in  Morris 
cemetery.  In  1861,  money  was  subscribed  to  raise  a  monument 
over  his  remains;  but  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. Only  a  small  board  marks  the  resting  place  of  this  friend 
of  the  white  man. 

Princeton,  Bubeau  Co.,  III. 
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Memoir  of  George  Gale 


By  Daniel  Steele  Durrie 

One  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  this  Society,  is 
**to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
State/'  by  ^propriate  memorial  sketches,  and  the  performance  of 
this  duty  is  one  which  we  should  sacredly  fulfill  on  all  suitable  oc- 
casions. 

The  present  paper  has  been  perpared  to  commemorate  the  long 
and  faithful  services  of  one  well  known  in  this  State,  as  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  council,  the  constitutional  convention,  the  State 
senate,  and  serving  <m  the  bench;  and  noteworthy  for  the  interest 
he  ever  maintained  in  whatever  pertained  to  the  public  weal,  the 
progress  of  good  morals,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  .sphere  of  pop* 
ular  education. 

H(Mi.  George  Gale  was  a  native  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  the  young- 
est son  of  Peter  and  Hannah  Tottingham  Gale,  and  was  bom  Nov. 
30th,  1816.  He  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  although  not  a  graduate  of  any  college,  acquired  an  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  the 
sciences. 

In  March,  1839,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  the 
year  following  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Waterbury  Center, 
Vermont,  and  in  1841,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  soon  after  removed  to  the  then  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and 
settled  at  Elkhom,  "Walworth  County,  where  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  still  continuing  his  studies  with  great 
diligence. 

Here  his  services  were  soon  appreciated,  by  his  election  to  various 
town  offices;  and  at  one  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  town  board 
and  also  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.         «      -. ^-- 
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In  the  fall  of  1847,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  form  a  State  constitution,  and  served  on  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee. The  same  fall  he  was  also  elected  district  attorney  of  "Wal- 
worth County,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1849,  a  State  senator  for  two  years. 
The  first  year  in  the  senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
privileges  and  elections,  and  the  second  year  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1851,  he  received  from  the  governor  of  the 
State,  the  appointment  of  brigadier-general  in  the  militia.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year,  he  removed  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  settled 
at  La  Crosse;  and  was  the  same  fall  elected  county  judge  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  for  the  counties  of  La  Crosse  and  Chippewa,  the 
latter  having  been  attached  to  the  former  for  judicial  purposes.  As 
the  county  judge  had  common  law  as  well  as  probate  jurisdiction, 
the  offixse  was  one  of  importance.  He  resigned  this  position  Jan- 
uary 1,  1854;  and  in  April,  1856,  was  elected  judge  of  the  Sixth 
Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of  the  coimties  of  Buffalo,  Clark,  Jack- 
son, Monroe,  Trempealeau,  La  Crosse,  Vernon,  and  Crawford,  for 
the  judicial  term  of  six  years,  commencing  January  1,  1857.  The 
duties  of  this  oflSce  he  discharged  with  ability,  and  served  the  con- 
stitutional term. 

During  Judge  Gale's  residence  at  La  Crosse,  he  urged  very 
strongly  on  the  prominent  citizens  of  that  place,  the  importance 
of  their  establishing  a  college  or  an  institution  of  learning  of  a 
higher  order;  but  the  coimtry  being  new,  the  project  did  not  find 
favor  with  the  people,  and  nothing  was  done  to  carry  out  this 
worthy  design.  He  shortly  after  determined  to  found  a  town  and 
college  on  his  own  responsibility;  and,  in  1853,  he  purchased  about 
two  thousand  acres  of  land,  including  the  present  location  of  Gales- 
ville,  with  the  water  poiwer  on  Beaver  Creek;  and,  in  January, 
1854,  he  procured  from  the  State  legislature,  the  organization  of 
the  new  county  of  Trempealeau,  with  the  location  of  the  county 
seat  at  Galesville,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  a  charter  for  a 
University,  to  be  located  at  that  place. 

The  board  of  trustees  was  organized  in  1855,  and  the  edifice 
commenced  in  1858. 

In  June,  1854,  the  village  plot  of  Galesville  was  laid  out,  and 
subsequently  mills  were  erected.  The  University  building  was 
carried  through  a  monetary  crisis,  by  his  great  energy  and  finan- 
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cial  ability.  After  the  graduation  of  the  first  class,  in  July,  1865, 
he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the 
faculty,  which  offices  he  held  for  seven  years. 

Judge  Gale  received  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in 
1857,  from  Vermont  University;  and,  in  1863,  the  institution 
which  owed  to  him  its  existence,  and  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for 
much  of  its  success  and  ^prosperity,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 

The  first  newspaper  issued  in  Walworth  County,  The  Western 
Star,  was  edited  and  published  by  him. 

The  Wisconsin  Form  Book  was  prepared  and  published  by 
him  in  1846,  and  subsequently  revised  and  republished  in  1848, 
1850  and  1856.  This  work  had  a  large  circulation,  and  nearly  six 
thousand  copies  were  sold. 

Greatly  interested  in  the  aboriginal  history  of  the  Northwestern 
states,  and  in  the  State  Historical  Society  (of  which  he  was  an 
honorary  member,  and  subsequently  a  vice-president,)  he  prepared 
an  elaborate  paper  on  the  **  History  of  the  Chippewa  Nation  of 
Indians,''  which  was  read  before  the  Society.  In  1866  he  pub- 
lished at  Galesville,  A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Ode  Family  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  with  an  account  of  the  Tot- 
tingham  Family  of  New  England,  and  of  the  Bogardus,  Waldron 
and  Young  Families  of  New  York, — a  volume  of  254  pp.,  a  work 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  patient  and  persevering  investigation. 

His  last  work,  and  to  the  preparation  of  which  he  devoted  many 
years,  was  published  in  1867,  entitled  The  Upper  Mississippi;  or 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  Introduction  of  Civilization  in  the 
Northwest,  a  work  covering  the  period  from  1600  to  1866.  It  is 
a  work  of  much  research,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  "Western 
history. 

Judge  Gale's  health  partially  failed  him  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
and  the  three  following  winters  he  spent  in  the  South  and  the 
East — most  of  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  and  Chris- 
tian Commissions.  During  February  and  March,  1863,  he  had 
charge  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  depot,  on  Morris 
Island,  S.  C,  during  the  siege  of  Charleston. 

'In  all  the  relations  of  life  in  which  he  was  called  to  take  a  part, 
Judge  Gale  was  always  faithful,  honest  and  persevering,  with  hab- 
its of  industry  and  close  application.     Those  who  knew  him  best 
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esteemed  him  the  most.  In  all  respects  he  was  an  estimable  man, 
discharging  every  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  retained  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  last;  his  faith  was  strong,  and  his  last  days 
were  full  of  peace. 

He  departed  this  life  with  all  the  consolations  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  aflfords  to  those  whose  lives  conform  to  its  teachings. 
He  died  at  Galesville,  "Wis.,  April  18th,  1868,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age. 
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Memoir  of  Henry  S.  Baird 


By  E.  H.  Ellis 

Heniy  S.  Baird  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
May,  in  the  year  1800.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  children 
of  very  respectable  parents,  Henry  and  Ann  Baird.  Of  these  chil- 
dren, three  were  sons — ^Robert,  Thomas,  and  Henry  S.;  and  cme  a 
daaghter,  Eliza. 

The  family  removed  to  America  in  1805,  having  been  preceded 
by  the  father,  Henry  Baird,  who  came  over  in  the  same  vessel  with 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  other  Irish  patriots,  in  1802.  Bobert 
Baird  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  residing  in  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  in  1833.  Thomas  Baird  was  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army — ^was  stationed  at  Mackinac  in  1816  and  1817,  and 
died  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  in  1842.  The  daughter  married  a  Mr.  McLean, 
of  Wheeling,  Virginia,  where  they  resided  until  1860,  which  was 
the  year  of  her  decease. 

The  parents  lived  for  many  yeais  with  their  son,  Hairy  S.,  at  his 
residence  in  Green  Bay,  where  they  died,  the  father  in  1847,  the 
mother  in  1852,  at  the  advanced  ages  of  eighty-three  and  eighty-four 
years. 

Henry  S.  Baird  was  thus  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family.  He 
attained  the  age  of  seventy-four  years  and  nine  months,  and  died 
at  his  home  in  Green  Bay  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1875.  It 
is  but  just  to  his  memory,  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
and  was  so  prominent  a  member,  that  some  record  of  his  life  and 
character  should  be  preserved. 

Coming  to  America  when  Henry  was  about  five  years  old,  the 
family  located  in  the  State  of  Penn^lvania,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  resided  in  Pittsburgh,  where  they  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  year  1814,  when  they  removed  to  New  Salem,  Jef- 
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ferson  County,  Ohio.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  of  their  residence 
in  Pittsburgh,  young  Baird  attended  a  common  English  school. 
His  education,  so  far  as  schools  were  concerned,  was  completed  in 
Pittsburgh,  before  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  He  was  never 
able  to  attend  regularly  any  school  after  leaving  that  place;  never 
went  to  college,  nor  did  he  study  the  languages,  or  even  the  higher 
branches  of  English  education.  He  has  often  said  how  sensibly  he 
felt  these  deficiencies  in  his  career  through  life — even  to  his  later 
years.  But  these  disadvantages  he  overcame  by  means  of  his  indus- 
try, perseverance  and  force  of  character. 

At  New  Salem,  his  father  and  brother  were  engaged  in  manufact- 
uring and  in  mercantile  business.  His  brother  also  owned  and 
cultivated  a  farm  adjoining  the  village.  Here  he  lived  with  his 
brother  from  1814  to  1818,  during  which  time  he  was  employed 
in  attending  the  store,  and  in  performing  various  kinds  of  labor 
which  were  required  about  the  business  of  both  the  store  and  the 
farm.  He  labored  industriously,  never  shirking  his  task  however 
hard  he  found  it. 

In  1818  he  was  relieved  from  these  services,  which  he  had  per- 
formed for  the  previous  four  years.  His  father  having  an  old  friend 
in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Douglass,  who  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  good 
practice,  chose  for  his  son  the  profession  of  law.  He,  however,  did 
not  wish  to  study  law,  and  for  two  reasons — ^he  thought  his  educa- 
tion was  too  imperfect  to  justify  him  in  attempting  it,  and  he  was 
aware  that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  his  parents  to  furnish 
him  the  means  to  improve  or  perfect  his  education.  He  preferred 
to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a  good  trade;  but  his  father's  wishes 
prevailed,  and  in  June,  1818,  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  be- 
gan **the  study  of  the  law." 

Although  the  profession  was  not  of  his  own  choice,  he  applied 
himself  diligently — endeavoring  to  overcome  the  feelings  of  dislike^ 
which,  late  in  life,  he  declared  he  had  never  entirely  lost.  He  was 
without  means,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  discouraging  circum- 
stances— continuing  so  to  do,  at  Pittsburgh,  until  November,  1818, 
when  Mr.  Douglass  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state, 
and  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Harrisburg. 

About  this  time,  which  was  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
financial  convulsion  which  proved  disastrous  to  the  business 
of    the  country,  Mr.  Baird    received    letters  from    home,   inform- 
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ing  him  that  his  father  and  brother  had  decided  to  remove  to  some 
eligible  location  on  Lake  Erie,  and  requesting  him  to  return  and 
remain  with  the  family  until  they  could  make  a  trip  of  exploration 
and  return.  He  accordingly  left  Pittsburgh,  and  never  returned  to 
resume  his  studies  there.  He  remained  in  Ohio  until  his  father  and 
brother  returned,  and  informed  him  that  they  had  selected  Cleve- 
land for  their  future  residence;  and  that  a  young  lawyer,  recently 
from  Vermont,  had  located  there,  and  had  consented  to  take  him 
into  his  office  if  he  desired  it.  To  this  Mr.  Baird  agreed,  and  de- 
termined to  go  to  Cleveland  in  the  ensuing  spring.  During  the 
winter  he  was  in  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  Halleck,  in  Steuben ville, 
Ohio.  In  May,  1819,  he  removed  with  the  family  to  Cleveland. 
During  the  same  year  his  father  and  brother  suffered  much  from 
financial  embarrassments,  and  being  himself  without  means,  the 
year  1820  brought  upon  him  great  despondency.  The  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  studying,  was  just  commencing  practice  and 
was  poor.  Mr.  Baird  had,  however,  the  friendship  of  Hon.  Reuben 
Wood,  and  Horace  Perry,  Esq.,  clerk*  and  register  of  the  county. 
In  the  fall  of  1820,  he  obtained  a  place  in  Mr.  Perry's  office,  agree- 
ing with  him  to  write  six  hours  a  day  at  ten  dollars  per  month — • 
which,  though  a  small  compensation,  he  gratefully  accepted,  be- 
cause it  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies,  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  done. 

He  continued  with  Mr.  Perry  until  the  spring  of  1822,  giving 
the  larger  part  of  his  salary  to  his  father's  family,  and  retaining 
barely  enough  for  his  own  board  and  clothing.  During  this  period, 
in  addition  to  his  six  hours  of  writing,  he  read  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  was  occupied  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  daily. 
This  confinement  and  mental  labor  soon  told  upon  his  health;  and 
unfortunately  he  was  attacked  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  with  fever 
and  ague,  which  lasted  nearly  four  months.  In  the  spring  of  1822, 
having  been  engaged  for  four  years  in  his  law  studies,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  Cleveland,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  in  some  more 
promising  place,  and  where  there  was  less  competition;  for  he  was 
naturally  diffident,  and  entertained  no  very  sanguine  hopes  of  suc- 
cess in  his  profession. 

A  friend  of  his,  James  S.  Clarke,  Esq.,  who  had  visited  Macki- 
naw two  summers,  and  was  about  to  make  a  third  trip,  intending 
to  remain  there  during  the  summer,  advised  him  to  go  to  the  Island, 
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and  to  spend  some  time  there,  if  for  'nothing  more  than  to  improve 
his  health,  and  suggesting  that  he  might  find  temporary  employ- 
ment there  until  he  could  do  better,  and  select  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. Without  hesitation,  Mr.  Baird  determined  to  follow  this 
advice — not,  however,  without  the  strenuous  opposition  of  his  par- 
ents and  sister,  who  very  naturally  desired  him  to  remain  with 
them,  and  so,  perhaps,  were  led  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  de- 
cision. 

At  that  time  he  had  but  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  in  money,,  a 
part  of  which  was  loaned  hftn  by  his  friend,.  Mr.  Perry.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  did  not  require  him  to  pay  the  passage  at  the  time; 
but  he  paid  it  the  following  summer.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
firat  of  June,  1822,  that  Mr.  Baird  left  Cleveland  cm  the  schooner 
*' Minerva,''  under  Captain  Belden.  He  landed  on  the  Island  of 
Mackinaw  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  having  made  the  voyage  in 
four  days — an  unusually  quick  trip  for  a  sailing  vessel.  With  about 
fifteen  dollars  in  his  pocket,  a  few  law  books,  and  a  rather  scanty 
wardrobe,  and  without  a  friend  or  acquaintance  on  the  Island,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Clarke  and  one  or  two  others  from  Cleveland,  Mr.  Baird 
commenced  the  business  of  life. 

Having  letters  and  other  testimonials  from  his  Cleveland  friends, 
he  was  soon  introduced  to  some  of  the  principal  men  then  at  Mack- 
inaw, from  whom  he  received  kind  attentions— one  of  whom  he 
has  often  especially  mentioned — ^Major  William  H.  Puthoflf,  for- 
merly of  the  army — an  open-hearted  and  hospitable  Virginia  gen- 
tleman, who  advised  him  to  remain,  and  to  take  a  school  for  a  few 
months,  until  he  could  establish  himself  in  business.  This,  Mr. 
Baird  consented  to  do,  his  new  friend  kindly  interesting  himself  in 
procuring  the  use  of  the  court  room,  and  a  sufl&cient  number  of 
pupils  to  open  the  school. 

With  his  characteristic  gratitude,  Mr.  Baird  frequently  alluded 
to  this  and  many  other  kindnesses  of  his  friend.  Major  Puthoflf,  who 
proved  steadfast  to  him,  and  was  ever  anxious  to  do  him  service 
imtil  the  Major's  death,  which  occurred  a  short  time  before  Mr. 
Baird  left  Mackinaw  for  Green  Bay. 

Within  two  or  three  months  after  his  arrival  at  Mackinaw,  Mr. 
Baird  opened  his  school.  His  engagement  was  at  first  for  only 
three  months;  but,  being  solicited  to  continue  it,  he  renewed  his 
engagement    for    six    months,    extending     until    April    following. 
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"WMle  teaching,  he  continued  to  read  law.  At  that  time,  the 
only  courts  established  there  were  county  courts  of  limited  juris- 
diction, and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

In  1823,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and,  by  the  end  of  his  first 
year's  residence  in  Mackinaw,  he  had  a  very  fair  business.  In  the 
gpring  of  1823,  a  new  court  was  established  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  Hon.  James  D.  Doty  was  appointed  judge.  The  court  had 
general,  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  counties  of  Mackinaw, 
Brown,  and  Crawford.  This  opened  a  larger  field  and  a  brighter 
prospect.  In  June  of  that  year,  Mr.  Baird  was  admitted  by  Judge 
Doty  to  the  bar  of  all  the  courts  of  the  new  jurisdiction,  and  he  at 
once  entered  upon  a  successful  practice — not  immediately  bringing 
him  a  large  income,  for  the  county  was  new,  and  clients,  like 
himself,  were  possessed  of  but  small  means,  and  were  starting  out 
in  the  world.  His  business  was  sufficient,  however,  to  supply  his 
own  needs,  and  something  more.  Those  he  left  behind  him  in 
Cleveland  were  not  forgotten  nor  neglected;  they  received  from 
time  to  time  a  due  share  of  his  earnings  for  several  years.  But  he 
never  saw  either  of  his  parents,  from  the  time  he  parted  with  them 
in  1822,  until  July,  1832,  when  they  came  to  reside  with  him  at 
^reen  Bay. 

*  In  the  month  of  June,  1824,  Mr.  Baird  visited  Green  Bay  for  a 
lew  days.  He  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  place,  and  believed 
it  would  at  some  future  period  become  an  important  point.  There 
were  no  lawyers  at  Green  Bay  at  that  time.  Several  of  the  citi- 
zens expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  become  a  resident.  Others^ 
however,  mostly  traders  and  Frenchmen,  had  no  desire  to  see  courts 
or  lawyers  among  them.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Baird  decided  to 
make  Green  Bay  his  future  residence,  and  made  his  arrangements 
accordingly. 

At  this  period  occurred  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his 
life — ^his  marriage.  The  engagement  with  Miss  Elizabeth  T. 
Fisher,  then  residing  at  Mackinaw,  had  been  previously  made; 
but  with  no  view  to  its  immediate  consununation — for  both  were 
young,  and  without  means.  After  deciding  to  leave  Mackinaw, 
Mr.  Baird  preferred  taking  with  him  a  helpmate  and  companion, 
and  on  his  return  proposed  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at 
once.  After  some  objection  on  the  part  of  her  friends  on  account 
of  her  age,  consent  ^as  given ;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  1824, 
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they  were  married.  In  September  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird 
came  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  ever  after  resided. 

Being  settled  in  the  place  thus  chosen  for  their  permanent  home, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird  speedily  gained  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and 
entered  upon  a  happy  and  useful  life.  In  common  with  the  other 
early  settlers,  they  encountered  many  hardships,  and  endured  many 
privations.  In  due  time,  however,  these  diflSculties  (were  overcome, 
and  gave  place  to  a  better  and  more  prosperous  condition  of  so- 
ciety— accelerated,  in  a  large  measure,  by  their  own  efforts.  Few, 
indeed,  if  any,  of  the  first  settlers  here  have  taken  a  more  active  or 
useful  part  in  all  that  was  done  or  suffered  for  the  good  order  and 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Their  happy  home  and  fireside  were  not  for  themselves  alone. 
Their  hospitable  doors  were  open  to  all,  and  all  were  cordially  wel- 
comed there — and  more  particularly  so  on  every  New  Year's  day, 
when  it  was  a  spot  where  all  old  friendships  were  renewed  and  ce- 
mented; where  enmities,  if  they  existed,  were  done  away;  and 
where  new  hopes  and  resolutions  were  formed  for  the  onward 
march  of  life.  It  was  no  place  for  mere  form  or  ceremony,  but  for 
that  mutual  encouragement  and  good  will  among  the  members  of 
the  community  for  which  they  strove  so  earnestly  and  so  con- 
stantly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird  have  had  four  children — all  daughters — one 
of  whom  died  in  infancy,  another  passed  away  in  1844,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen;  the  two  surviving  are  Mrs.  J.  S.  Baker,  still  residing  at 
Green  Bay,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  John  Favill,  who  resides  at  Madison. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  the  character  of  Mr.  Baird  shone  most 
brightly.  No  man  was  ever  more  affectionate  and  tender  to  his 
own;  nor  was  ever  attachment  of  wife,  child  or  other  relative, 
stronger  than  theirs  for  him.  His  paternal  care  extended  to  all 
who  ever  became  members  of  his  household;  and  others,  very 
many  others,  know  how  as  a  father  he  encouraged  and  aided  them 
by  his  kind  words  and  helping  hand. 

A  few  words  here  touching  Mr.  Baird 's  character  as  a  man  of 
business.  As  already  indicated  from  what  has  been  said  of  his 
habits  in  early  life,  he  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  persever- 
ance— qualities  without  which  no  permanent  success  was  ever 
achieved.  From  memoranda  found  among  his  papers,  we  learn 
that  when  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  prac- 
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tically  adopted  the  following  rules :  First,  to  devote  all  the  time  he 
could,  when  not  occupied  with  business,  in  reading — ^not  permitting 
a  day  to  pass  without  learning  something,  or  acquiring  further 
knowledge  in  his  profession.  Second,  whenever  he  had  business  to 
do,  to  attend  to  it  at  once — never  putting  oif  for  tomorrow  what 
could  be  done  today,  and  always  to  attend  to  business  before 
pleasure.  Third,  to  be  punctual  in  business  correspondence,  and 
in  paying  over  collections;  and  to  trust  to  another  nothing  which 
he  could  without  inconvenience  do  himself.  Fourth,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  confine  his  expenses  within  his  income,  and  to  contract  no 
debts  which  he  could  not  pay,  or  see  clearly  the  source  from  which 
they  could  be  met  in  due  time.  Fifth,  having  anything  to  be  done 
which  at  first  appeared  difficult  or  beyond  his  power  to  accomplish, 
to  meet  it  boldly,  and  at  once,  with  resolution  to  master  it. 

These  rules  he  adhered  to  and  carried  out,  and,  as  a  necessary  re- 
sult, his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  As  long  as  he  contin- 
ued the  practice  of  his  profession — which  was  about  thirty-five 
years — ^he  had  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  people;  for  he  was 
not  only  thoroughly  honest  and  reliable,  but  his  natural  business 
capacity  was  excellent,  and  at  the  bar  he  was  able  as  well  as  elo- 
quent. 

Having  established  a  good  reputation  personally  and  profession- 
ally, Mr.  Baird  was  often  called  into  public  service.  Among  the 
various  positions  he  occupied,  the  following  are  remembered:  He 
was  in  the  service  of  the  government  as  a  quartermaster-general 
to  the  militia  in  the  Black  Hawk  "War.  He  was  a  member  and 
president  of  the  first  legislative  council  of  the  Territory  of  "Wis- 
consin, held  at  Belmont,  Iowa  County,  in  1836.  He  was  the  first 
attorney-general  of  the  Territory,  having  been  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dodge.  He  was  secretary  for  Governor  Dodge  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  at  the  treaty  with  the  Menomonee  In- 
dians at  Cedar  Rapids,  in  1836 — when  the  Menomonees  ceded  about 
four  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  the  general  government.  Foi 
many  years  he  was  a  vice-president  of  the  State  Historical  Society, 
and  a  valuable  contributor  to  its  published  Collections.  At  Green 
Bay,  he  was  president  of  the  village  board  in  1853,  and  mayor  of 
the  city  in  1861  and  1862.  In  every  public  trust  he  was  faithful, 
and  rendered  valuable  service.  During  the  war  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion,  he    promptly  assisted    the    government    with  his 
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money  and  his  individual  exertions,  and  was  always  ardent  and 
patriotic  in  his  devotion  to  the  Union. 

In  view  of  the  facts  thus  imperfectly  narrated,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  Mr.  Baird  was  not  only  **a  self  made  man,"  but  that  he 
ranked  with  the  best  men  of  that  class,  and  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  not  ambitious  for  distinction.  For  political  or 
party  strife,  he  had  no  taste  or  inclination;  but  was  rather  averse 
to  it,  and  preferred  the  rewards  of  patient  industry  in  business,  and 
of  duty  well  performed. 

Always  safe  and  prudent,  whether  in  the  business  of  others  or  in 
the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  Mr.  Baird  entered  upon  no 
dangerous  ventures  or  wild  speculations.  He  accumulated  a  fine 
property,  and  was  thus  enabled,  before  his  departure,  to  provide 
suitably  for  the  surviving  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Baird 's  career  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  citizen  has  been  so  ably 
and  fully  portrayed  by  the  tributes  which  were  presented  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  on  the  occasion  of  his  decease,  that 
the  writer  desires  to  give  portions  of  them  a  place  in  this  memoir. 

The  Hon.  George  B.  Smith,  of  Madison,  presented  to  the  court  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  bar  of  Brown 

County: 

An  All-wise  Providence  baa  removed  from  our  midst  our  esteemed  friend  and  brother, 
the  Hon.  Henry  3.  Baird,  President  and  pioneer  member  of  this  Bar,  and  one  whose 
life  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  liistory  of  Wisconsin  from  its  Territorial 
organization  to  this  present  time. 

His  able  and  faithful  public  services  in  all  the  Important  trusts  to  which  he  was 
called,  the  ability  and  integrity  which  he  manifested  throughout  his  professional 
career,  and  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  which  characterized  him  In  all  the 
relations  of  life,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  the  profession,  and  to 
the  community,  by  all  of  whom  he  is  Justly  held  in  grateful  rememhrance. 

His  many  excellent  traits  of  character  presented  through  a  long,  useful  and  honor- 
able life,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  distlniguished  and  respected  citizens  of  the 
State. 

The  members'  of  this  Bar,  in  common  with  the  whole  community,  deeply  deplore  his 
loss,  and  Join,  with  profound  respect,  regret  and  reverence,  in  paying  their  last  tribute 
to  his  memory ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  brother,  Hon.  Henry  8.  Baird,  the  State  has  been 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most  useful  and  honored  citizens,  the  profession  of  one  of  Its 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  members',  and  society  of  one  of  Its  brightest  ornaments. 

R0BOived,  That  as  a  testimonial  of  our  high  appreciation  of  his  life  and  character, 
and  of  his  many  virtues  as  a  lawyer,  patriot,  citizen  and  friend,  these  resolutions  be 
presented  to  the  county  and  circuit  courts  for  Brown  County,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  enteired  upon  their  records;  also,  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  Hon. 
B.  G.  Ryan,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  request  that  the  same 
be  entered  upon  its  records. 

Reisolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  friends  and  family  of  the  deceased,  our  sincere 
condolence  and  sympathy  in  their  great  aflliction,  and  that  the  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing transmit  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  these  proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  in  memory  of  our  deceased  brother,  we  will  attend  his  funeral  as  a 
body,  and  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

'Among  others  things  so  well  stated  by  Qeneral  Smith  in  his  address 
to  the  court,  he  said : 

"Mr.  Baird  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Wisconsin,  and  so    intimately    and    actively    connectedp 
with  its  history  from  its  very  commencement,  that  his  life  and 
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character  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen,  have  always  been  familiar,  not 
only  to  the  bar,  but  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

**  About  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Baird  retired  from  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  from  all  participation  in  public  aflfairs,  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honors;  but  up  to  that  time,  and  for  a  period  of  now 
full  fifty  years,  he  was  a  resident  of  Green  Bay,  and  was  all  the 
time  prominently  identified  with  our  profession,  as  one  of  its  most 
able,  faithful,  upright  and  successful  lawyers.  During  most  of 
that  time,  he  was  also  foremost  among  the  most  able  in  forming 
and  shaping  the  government  of  our  Territory  and  State.  In  fact, 
for  a  period  of  at  least  forty  years,  he  was  so  closely  connected 
iwith  public  affairs  that  a  full  history  of  his  life  would, be  almost 
a  complete  history  of  Wisconsin. 

**It  would  be  improper,  therefore,  as  well  as  impossible,  for  me  to 
do  more  on  this  occasion  than  to  present  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  life,  character  and  services  of  Mr.  Baird. 

**I  find  in  the  Green  Bay  Advocate,  under  date  of  May  6th,  1875, 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  character  and  services,  which  is  so  admir- 
able in  all  respects,  and  so  exactly  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  that 
I  have  thought  best  to  incorporate  it  here. 

**ThiB,  together  with  the  resolutions  heretofore  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  Brown  County  Bar,  if  they  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  records  of  this  Court,  will  remain  forever  as  evidence  of 
our  affectionate  esteem  for  this  distinguished  brother. 

**Mr.  Baird  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1800.  At  an  early 
age  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  father,  and  for  a  time  settled 
in  Philadelphia.  He  afteirward  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  at  about  the  time  he  obtained  his  majority,  went 
to  Mackinaw  and  entered  into  practice — adding  to  his  income,  as 
many  young  lawyers  still  do,  by  teaching  school.  In  July,  1824, 
when  the  Green  Bay  settlement  was  commencing,  he  came  here 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  located  here.  He  returned  to  Macki- 
naw, was  married  to  the  present  Mrs.  Baird,  then  a  girl  of  scarcely 
fifteen,  came  back  in  September  of  that  year,  and  located 
where  the  Green  Bay  settlement  then  existed,  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  south  of  here.  A  United  States  district  court,  with 
Judge  James  D.  Doty  presiding,  had  been  established  here 
the  previous  year,  with  jurisdiction  in  the  counties  of  Brown, 
Mackinaw,  and  Crawford;  and  in  a  paper  on  early  times  in 
Wisconsin,  by  Hon.  James  H.  Lockwood,  we  find  this  sentence: 
'I  found  no  attorneys  in  Brown.  There  were  several  in  Mack- 
inaw— among  them  Henry  S.  Baird,  then  quite  a  young  man,  just 
commencing  practice,  and  whom  I  considered  the  best  lawyer 
among  us.'  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  here  in  that  year,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  a  successful  practice,  which  was  actively  con- 
tinued until  some  ten  years  ago,  when  he  withdrew  from  court 
work,  only  continuing  to  a  limited  extent  the  management  of  pri- 
vate affairs  and  estates.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  accurate  and  pains- 
taking, throwing  himself  with  all  his  force  into  every  case  he  un- 
dertook, and  giving  his  clients  the  utmost  services  in  his  power  to 
raider.     He  had  the  reputation,  probably  won  through  these  qual- 
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ifications,  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  in  the  State. 
The  legal  profession  of  those  days,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
involved  long  journeys  by  primitive  modes  of  conveyance — ^to  Mack- 
inaw and  Detroit  by  sail  craft,  to  Prairie  du  Chien  by  bark  canoes 
with  Indian  voyageurs,  to  Milwaukee  on  horseback,  and  so  on.  In 
1835  he  removed  from  up  the  river  to  what  was  then  called  Nava- 
rino,  now  the  Third  Ward  of  Green  Bay,  and  in  1836  built  the 
house  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

**  Within  the  space  which  we  can  devote  to  the  subject,  we  can 
only  give  a  glance  at  his  public  record.  In  his  own  home  in  Green 
Bay,  he  has  several  times  been  called  upon  to  preside  over  its  comacils, 
having  been  president  of  the  village  board  in  1853,  and  mayor  of 
the  city  in  1861  and  1862.  He  was  president  of  the  first  legisla^ 
tive  council  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  held  at  Bel- 
mont, Iowa  County,  in  1836.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tory, he  was  appointed  attorney-general  by  Governor  Dodge.  And 
he  was  a  member  of  the  first  convention  to  form  a  State  constitu- 
tion, which  met  at  Madison  in.  1846.  As  one  of  his  local  services 
here,  also,  he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners — ^A.  J.  Irwin  and 
Ebenezer  Childs  being  the  others — ^to  open  the  road  on  the  east 
side  of  Fox  River  from  Green  Bay  to  Kaukauna.  He  was  secre- 
tory for  Governor  Dodge  to  the  great  treaty  at  Cedar  Rapids  in  1836, 
wherein  the  Menomonees  ceded  some  4,000,000  acres  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  government.  In  our  home  matters,  societies,  lecture  as- 
sociations, etc.,  his  name  has  always  been  prominent;  and,  while  in 
active  life,  no  public  event  could  scarcely  transpire  without  his  be- 
ing more  or  less  prominently  connected  with  it. 

**In  the  gratuitous  services  which  followed  upon  the  great  fire 
which  swept  over  this  region  in  1871,  destroying  so  much  life  and 
property,  Mr.  Baird  was  among  those  prominently  called  upon  to 
aid  in  alleviating  the  distress,  and  in  distributing  the  vast  amomats 
of  relief  sent  forward  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  That  service 
perhaps  exemplified  some  phases  of  his  character  better  than  any 
other.  It  involved  dealing  with  a  great  amount  of  deception  and 
rascality,  as  well  with  honest  merit  and  actual  destitution.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  his  indignation,  when  he  thought  he  had  detected 
an  attempt  at  swindling  upon  that  charity;  and  when  he  came 
upon  a  really  meritorious  case,  his  broad  sympathies  outpoured  to 
the  very  limit  in  their  relief. 

**In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  Mr.  Baird  will  always  present 
a  prominent  point.  He  has  been  a  vice-president  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  we  think,  since  its  organization;  and  his  por- 
trait hangs  today  among  the  others  of  public  men  on  the  walls  of  the 
Society's  rooms. 

**In  politics,  Mr.  Baird  was  conservative,  adhering  to  the  Whig 
party  so  long  as  it  existed,  and  then  joining,  though  rather  reluc- 
tantly, the  Republican  organization,  which  followed  it.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  in  Wisconsin  found  the  Whig  partylc 
in  full  organization,  with  Mr.  Baird  as  its  candidate  for  governor. 
The  transfer  carried  enough  strength  to  defeat  him,  and  to  elect 
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ship,  and  the  last  to  hail  its  vanishing  flag  as  it  sunk  beneath  the 
political  sea. 

**In  Masonry,  Mr.  Baird  was  a  distinguished  member,  having  been 
grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  in  the  State  in  1857  and  1858,  and 
grand  high  priest  of  the  grand  chapter  in  1855. 

**  Little  more  may  be  said,  and  .we  will  only  add  another  paragraph 
from  the  same  paper,  showing  in  what  esteem  Mr.  Baird  was  held 
by  his  neighbors  in  his  social  relations  with  them:  *We  know  of  no 
one  who  will  be  missed  more  from  our  midst,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  our  people  shall  be  accustomed  not  to  seeing  his  famil- 
iar form  in  our  streets,  receiving  his  pleasant  greeting,  and 
still  more,  meeting  him  as  the  genial  and  hospitable  host  in 
his  always  pleasant  home.  It  was  under  that  catholic  roof,  where 
were  banished  politics  and  all  differences;  and  annually  upon  every 
New  Year's  day  he  made  a  reunion  where  all  should  partake  of 
good  cheer,  without  social,  or  party,  or  religious  boundaries.'  Thus 
we  see  that  our  good  brother  was  respected  and  beloved  in  every 
relation  of  life,  professional,  political  and  social — ^he  was  a  good 
lawyer;  a  useful  and  distinguished  citizen,  and,  above  all,  he  was 
an  honest  man." 

The  remarks  of  Hon.  B.  J.  Stevens,  of  Madison,  are  alike  valua- 
ble as  a  testimonial  of  the  life,  character  and  services  of  Mr.  Baird. 
He  said : 

**It  was  my  fortune  to  have  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
the  late  Henry  S.  Baird.  I  knew  him  during  many  of  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  While  it  is  probable  that  my  tribute  of  respect 
will  add  little  to  his  fame,  I  owe  it  to  myself  that  the  opportunity 
should  not  pass  imtaken,  for  expressing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
my  appreciation  of  the  great  loss  sustained  in  his  death,  and  of  the 
high  ensample  of  his  life. 

''The  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Baird,  with 
an  eloquent  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  have  been  given  in 
the  hearing  of  the  court.    They  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail. 

**Bom  in  Ireland,  passing  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  he  came  into  what  was  then  within  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  and  now  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  early 
manhood,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  There  he  resided  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

**To  appreciate  the  man,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

**To  few  has  it  been  given  to  witness  in  the  same  length  of  time 
so  great  and  so  many  material  and  social  changes.  When  he  came 
into  what  is  now  the  State,  he  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox 
River,  a  small  settlement,  consisting,  all  told,  of  about  sixty  rude 
dwellings,  scattered  along  for  five  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  falls  at  De  Pere.  To  this  size  only,  had 
grown  a  settlement  which  was  established  in  the  year  1745,  nearly 
eighty  years  prior  thereto.  The  settlers  were  largely  of  Prendi 
origin,   with  only  six   or  eight  resident  American   families.     The 
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farms  occupied  by  this  primitive  people  consisted  of  long  strips  of 
land,  fronting  on  the  river  from  two  to  seven  rods  in  width, 
and  extending  back  from  one  to  three  miles.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  dwellings  upon  the  water's  edge,  enabled  the  oc- 
cupants to  combine  against  Indian  attack,  and  in  time  of  peace 
to  engage,  upon  nearly  equal  terms,  in  the  business  of  fur-trading, 
which  was  almost  their  only  occupation.  There  were  then  no  other 
white  people  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
excepting  a  like  settlement  of  nearly  equal  size  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  excepting  one  or  two  families  on  the  Fox  River  at  Grand  Kau- 
kauna.  With  these  exceptions,  the  entire  territory  was  an  un- 
broken wilderness.  To  no  part  of  it  had  the  Indian  title  been 
extinguished.  The  country  was  under  military  rule.  The  mail 
was  carried  in  the  winter  by  soldiers  from  Green  Bay  to  Detroit; 
two  mails  in  six  months.  In  the  prepeding  year,  the  year  1823, 
the  Northwestern  judicial  district  of  Michigan  Territory  was 
formed,  comprising  the  counties  of  Mackinaw,  Brown,  and  Craw- 
ford, which  counties  embraced  a  large  part  of  the  present  State  of 
Michigan,  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Over  this  district,  James  Duane 
Doty  was  appointed  judge;  and  in  October,  1824,  he  opened  at 
Green  Bay,  the  first  term  of  court  ever  held  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  At  this  term  of  court,  Henry  S. 
Baird  was  admitted  to. the  bar,  and  was  appointed  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  pro  tern,,  and  as  such,  served  during  the  term,  in  the  trial 
of  more  than  forty  cases,  such  as  they  were. 

**0n  the  23rd  of  the  preceding  August,  and  out  of  term,  J. 
H.  Lockwood  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  Doty.  He 
had  received  from  the  government  a  commission  as  prosecuting 
attorney,  for  the  counties  of  Brown  and  Crawford.  Although  Mr. 
Lockwood  was  the  first  to  be  admitted,  Mr.  Baird  was  the  first  to 
practice  as  an  attorney  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State.  In 
the  year  1825,  on  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  in  company 
with  Judge  Doty,  Mr.  Baird  traveled  in  a  bark  canoe  from  Green 
Bay  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  himdred  and 
fifty  miles  through  an  unbroken  wilderness.  On  like  business,  in 
the  year  1829,  in  company  with  Morgan  L.  Martin,  he  made  the 
same  journey  on  horseback,  it  being  the  first  party  of  white  men 
who,  by  that  mode  of  travel,  had  accomplished  the  journey.  And 
again,  on  like  business  a  year  later,  in  1830,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  their  two  infant  children,  he  made  the  journey  in  a  bark 
canoe,  occupying  eight  or  nine  days  in  going,  and  about  the  same 
length  of  time  in  returning. 

**From  the  time  of  Mr.  Baird 's  coming  into  the  country  and  until 
1836,  twelve  years  thereafter,  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  was  comparatively  slow.  The  first  frame  house  in 
Wisconsin  was  built  in  1825.  In  1827,  the  first  printing  was  donei 
and  the  first  steamboat  appeared  on  Lake  Michigan.  In  1831,  the 
first  cession  of  lands  to  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  Indi- 
ans.    1833,    the    first    newspaper    appeared.    I^'   1834,    the    first 
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near  Green  Bay  took  place;  while,  in  1836,  the  remaining  lands  of 
the  State  were  ceded  by  the  Indians.  From  this  time,  the  year 
1836,  on  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  became 
so  rapid  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  and  note  the  changes. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Baird  had  seen  the  population 
of  Wisconsin  increase  from  a  few  hundreds  in  1824,  to  over 
three  thousand  in  1830,  when  the  first  census  (was  taken,  and  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  the  year  1875  j  a  change  in  the  number  of 
newspapers,  from  one  in  1833,  to  two  hundred  in  1875 ;  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  from  one  or  two,  up  to  five  thousand,  with  pupils 
numbering  nearly  350,000;  in  churches,  from  one  or  two,  to  nearly 
fifteen  hundred;  in  railroads,  from  not  a  mile  to  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred  miles;  in  the  yearly  value  of  manufactures,  from  little  or 
nothing  in  1824,  to  more  than  seventy-seven  millions  of  dollars  in 
1870,  and  in  the  acreage  and  value  of  its  farms,  from  a  few  acres 
valued  at  a  few  dollars  in  1824,  to  nearly  twelve  millions  of  acres, 
valued  at  over  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  1870,  and  hav- 
ing an  annual  yield,  in  the  item  of  wheat  alone,  exceeding  twenty- 
four  millions  of  bushels. 

**It  was  in  the  midst  of  changes  of  such  extraordinary  character 
that  Mr.  Baird  performed  the  labor  of  his  life.  He  performed  it  well. 
He  had  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  institutions  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  council  and  of  the  first  constitutional 
convention.  He  was  called  upon  to  assist  at  the  making  of  treaties 
with  the  Indians  (by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  steadfast  friend), 
and  to  perform  many  and  varied  public  services.  In  all  the  enter- 
prises which  tended  to  develop  the  resources  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  he  was  an  active  and  zealous  participant. 

**As  a  lawyer,  the  first  to  practice  in  the  Territory,  he  had  to  do 
with  the  settlement  of  the  forms  of  practice,  and  by  his  conduct 
gave  character  to  the  profession.  He  continued  in  active  practice 
from  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  until  his  retirement, 
about  the  year  1865;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  County  of  Brown — that  county  out  of 
which  had  been  carved  nearly  thirty  counties  of  size  equal  with  it 
then,  and  leaving  still  a  population  thirty  times  as  great  as  its  pop- 
ulation before  the  coimty  was  shorn  of  its  area.  His  position  at 
the  bar  was  conspicuous  throughout.  He  was  remarkably  accur- 
ate, painstaking  and  attentive  to  detail.  He  was  chosen  to  fill 
places  of  trust  and  confidence,  was  the  administrator  of  estates  and 
the  agent  of  the  Astors  (than  whom  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
should  serve  them,  there  were  none  who  were  more  discriminating 
as  to  integrity,  or  more  exacting  as  to  the  performance  of  duty). 
And  from  the  performance  of  the  delicate  and  exact  duties,  growing 
out  of  such  trusts,  extending  over  half  a  century,  he  comes  without 
stain  upon  him.  There  is  not  a  whisper  of  abuse  of  trust,  or  any 
neglect  of  duty,  great  or  small. 

**As  a  member  of  society  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  all.  He 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  domestic  relations.  At  Mackinaw, 
just  before  coming  into  the  country,  he  married  a  young  girl,  of 
the     age  at    which,    ordinarily,    girls  are  in    the    midst    of     their 
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studies  at  school,  who  (in  his  companionship)  developed  into 
a  woman  of  ripe  culture,  and  the  highest  accomplishment.  Al- 
though the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird  was  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
munity living  in  rude  dwellings,  who  encountered  and  overcame 
the  hardships  incident  to  life  in  a  wilderness,  and  who  apparently 
possessed  few  of  the  elements  which  constituted  refined  society, 
yet,  throughout  the  many  changes  that  followed,  it  was  the  centre 
of  a  domestic  and  social  circle  in  which  was  wanting  nothing  of 
the  refinement  and  graces  incident  to  the  highest  civilized  life. 
After  years  of  married  life  had  passed  away,  and  their  friends  and 
neighbors  were  gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  golden  or  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  distinguished 
senator  of  the  United  States,  who  himself  for  thirty  years  had  been 
their  neighbor  and  friend,  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  of 
those  before  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird  had  passed  their  lives. 
With  not  less  of  truth  than  beauty,  he  said ; 

I  call  upon  these  your  neighbors  to  bear  witness  that  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
couple  who  came  here  into  a  remote  wilderness  fifty  years  ago :  who  brought  the  best 
style  of  Christian  clTilization  with  them :  who  have  cherished  it  ever  since,  until  now, 
when  the  tide  of  metroiwlitan  waves*  and  metropolitan  culture  breaks  at  their  feet; 
they  bring  no  sentiment  of  kindness,  no  rule  of  courtesy,  no  floiwer  of  good  breeding 
which  Is  not  domestic  here  In  this  household. 

**In  the  Weekly  Globe,  a  news-sheet  published  by  the  youth  at 
Green  Bay,  in  an  issue  which  appeared  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Baird,  I  also  find  words  expressive  of  the  love  and  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  They  are  attributed  to 
one  who  was  bom  and  grew  to  manhood  in  the  shadow  of  Mr. 
Baird.  The  keen  discernment  of  youth  gives  them  value.  Says 
the  writer: 

Henry  S.  Baird  is  dead,  the  true  old  gentleman,  the  Just  and  upright  man,  the  good 
and  wise  counselor,  the  ceaseless  and  untiring  benefactor,  the  hospitable  and  beloved 
neighbor,  the  old  and  honored  citizen,  the  generous  and  faithful  friend.     •     ♦     •     • 

We  have  lost  our  principal  citizen.  He  had  not  lived  as  many  years  as  some ;  he  had 
not  attained  as  high  offices  as  somie ;  he  had  not  accumulated  as  much  wealth  as  some ; 
but  the  distinction  of  behig  our  first  citizen  was  tacitly  conceded  to  him  by  all. 

**Mr.  Baird  adapted  himself  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He 
did  that  which  was  next  to  his  hand,  changing  the  direction  of  his 
effort  with  the  varying  demand  which  the  rapidly  shifting  times 
presented.  It  followed  that  his  attainments  were  varied  and  his 
discipline  many-sided.  A  concentration  of  effort  in  one  direction 
might  have  given  to  him  greater  superiority,  but  also  in  a  vastly 
greater  degree  it  would  have  lessened  the  measure  of  his  usefulness. 
A  more  critical  legislator  would  have  had  less  influence  with  the 
men  who  moulded  the  institutions  of  the  State.  A  more  nearly  ac- 
curate lawyer  would  not  have  attained  equal  success  in  practical 
affairs.  Had  he  been  less  demonstrative  in  his  kindness,  he  would 
have  been  less  potent  for  good  in  the  establishment  of  society. 

** Henry  S.  Baird  has  passed  from  among  us,*  but  the  high  ensam- 
ple  of  his  life,  in  its  relations  to  the  State,  the  legal  profession,  and 
society,  still  remains.  May  we  not  hope,  that  an  honest,  faithful, 
capable  life,  considered  even  in  its  temporal  relations,  is  not  lived 
in  vain;  that  its  influence  is  not  as  transient  and  evanescent  as 
mere  physical  vitality,  but  that  the  progress  of  mankind,  in  all  that 
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is  virtuous,  and  ennobling  is  accelerated  by  it;  that  although  the  life 
of  one  man  may  be  a  small  factor  in  the  aggregate  lives  of  the  race, 
yet  if  well  spent,  its  after  influence  is  perceptible,  and  continues  to 
endure  for  good,  and  may  we  not  truthfully  say,  the  world  is  better 
that  such  a  man  has  lived/' 

In  the  address  of  his  own  townsman,  Senator  T.  R.  Hudd,  of 
Green  Bay,  we  find  the  following  additional  testimony: 

**As  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  Henry  S.  Baird's  best  monument 
will  ever  be  the  advance  and  progress  of  his  adopted  State.  He  came 
in  the  van  of  the  pioneers,  while  Wisconsin  was  a  part  of  the  un- 
developed wilds  of  the  great  Northwest  Territory.  He  was  called 
up,  in  years,  but  was  richer  still  in  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
classes.  He  has  now  entered  into  the  rest  his  labors  and  years  had 
prepared  his  friends  to  expect— our  loss,  indeed — his  absent  form, 
his  kind  familiar  face,  gone;  but  his  spirit,  the  indomitable  will 
that  helped  to  carve  an  empire  from  the  wilderness,  still  lives,  and 
the  shape,  frame,  progress,  and  manifest  destiny  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  West,  in  some  part  the  resulting  labor  of  his  hands  and  brain. 
Wisconsin's  pioneer  lawyer  shall  not  want  a  monument — the  mar- 
ble of  the  church-yard  is  cold  indeed  and  soulless;  but  a  grateful 
people's  memory  of  the  noble,  good,  and  true  men  who  were  the 
fathers  of  the  State,  shall  make  the  record  as  lasting  as  the  State 
itself,  *for  their  works  do  follow  them.'  " 

Chief  Justice  Ryan,  on  behalf  of  the  Court,  responded  to  the 
foregoing  remarks  as  follows: 

**At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Baird  was  truly  the  father  of  the 
Wisconsin  bar,  and  worthy  to  be  so.  And  it  is  only  decent  that 
we  should  pause  a  little  in  the  business  of  life  to  notice  a  death 
which  leaves  so  large  a  vacancy,  personal  and  professional. 

**So  much  has  been  said  and  well  said,  at  the  bar,  of  the  remark- 
able career  of  Mr.  Baird,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  add  to 
it;  little  left  for  us  to  say,  beyond  our  cordial  assent  to  the  witness 
of  praise  borne  here  today  to  his  memory.  We  all  knew  him 
well.  And  we  all  attest,  highly  as  his  life  and  character  have  been 
lauded  at  the  bar,  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  is  quite  within  the 
truth. 

**I  first  met  Mr.  Baird  in  1842,  in  Racine,  where  he  and  I  were 
engaged  together  in  defense  of  an  officer  of  the  army  tried  by  court 
martial.  Thenceforth  we  met  often,  sitting  together  for  over  two 
months  in  the  first  constitutional  convention,  of  which  he  was  a 
conspicuous  member,  distinguished  by  the  fairness  of  his  views 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  And  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  knew  him  well. 

**In  a  long  career,  I  certainly  have  met  men  of  greater  apparent 
ability  than  Mr.  Baird;  but  I  doubt  if  I  ever  met  one  of  keener 
perception  of  truth  and  greater  fairness  of  judgment.  These  made 
him  what  he  was,  a  singularly  safe  adviser,  trusty  agent,  capable 
man  of  business,  and  an  invaluable  friend.  These  are  qualities  im- 
porting intellect  of  no  low  order,  but  they  were  more  owing  in 
him  to  the  sound  and  kindly  integrity  of  his  heart.  For  as  far  as 
human  frailty  will  admit,  Mr.  Baird  was  essentially  a  good  man. 
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**I  recall,  as  I  write,  but  two  men  whom  it  has  been  my  fate  to 
know  well,  in  whom  goodness,  of  itself,  seemed  to  me  to  be  power. 
One  of  these  was  a  person  whom  I  never  recall  without  emotion, 
the  saintly  Bishop  Kemper;  the  other  was  Mr.  Baird.  Both  had 
intellect  for  all  their  duties  in  life ;  but  their  power  over  men  rested 
in  the  goodness  of  their  nature,  far  more  than  in  their  force  of 
character.  Both  proved  what  men  rarely,  women  more  frequently, 
prove,  that  goodness  may  be  a  positive  power  in  life.  Mr.  Baird 's 
profession,  and  his  ability  in  it,  tended  to  make  this  the  more  marked 
in  him.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  able  lawyer,  and  would  have 
ranked  so  at  any  bar,  at  any  time.  And  he  was  zealous  and  eager, 
as  becomes  a  good  lawyer.  But  the  simple  sincerity  and  benignity 
of  his  character  were  never  warped  by  selfish  instincts  or  obscured 
by  professional  ardor.  Truth  spoke  always  from  his  open,  manly, 
beaming  face.  The  guileless  innocence  of  childhood  was  singularly 
combined  in  him  with  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world;  as  it  is 
written,  in  malice  a  child,  in  understanding  a  man.  It  hardly 
seems  exaggeration  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  wise  as  serpents, 
harmless  as  doves. 

**This  childlike  simplicity  and  innocence  of  nature,  this  benignity 
of  manhood,  were,  I  think,  the  master-key  to  Mr.  Baird 's  whole 
life,  public  and  private.  As  a  politician,  and  he  was  an  influential 
one,  they  made  him  moderate  and  true  to  his  principles  through  all 
the  change,  excesses  and  exactions  of  party.  As  a  lawyer,  they 
made  his  retainers  always  subordinate  to  his  sense  of  justice,  and 
kept  him  free  from  entanglement  in  monopolies  and  schemes  of 
public  oppression  or  imposition.  As  a  citizen,  they  made  him  what 
all  who  surrounded  him  in  life  gladly  knew  him  to  be,  a  genial  and 
high-toned  gentleman;  a  generous  guileless  man,  free  from  all 
circuity  and  deceit ;  gentle-hearted  and  large  minded,  sagacious,  mod- 
erate, judicious,  faithful,  true  and  just ;  whose  charity  never  wearied 
and  never  slept;  who  held  his  own  and  his  friend's  honor  above  all 
the  blandishments  of  passion,  and  all  the  temptations  of  ambition* 
and  wealth ;  and  who  came  as  near  as  our  nature  can  come,  loving  his 
neighbor  as  himself.  "What  they  made  him  in  the  sacred  privacy 
of  his  refined  family  and  home,  who  may  venture  to  tellt  We 
dare  only  say  that  they  made  his  pleasant  house  a  central  example 
of  the  cordial  hospitality  which  has  always  distinguished  the  quaint 
old  borough  in  which  he  passed  his  mature  life. 

**The  death  of  such  a  man,  at  any  age,  brings  true  and  lasting 
sorrow.  But  this  is  sorrow  rather  for  those  who  stay  behind  than 
for  him  who  has  gone  on  before.  What  sting  has  death  for  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Baird,  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  of  honor,  ripe  for 
better  lifet  As  has  been  said,  he  saw  Wisconsin  grow  from  a  wil- 
derness to  the  State  it  is.  But  Wisconsin  too  saw  him  grow  from 
the  sapling  to  the  tree;  saw  him  accomplish  great  good,  public  and 
private,  in  his  day;  saw  him  with  affectionate  reverence,  linger  a 
little  after  the  active  labor  of  his  life  was  done ;  saw  him  ripen  in  all 
excellence  for  the  change  which,  to  such  as  he,  is  not  so  much  th^ 
grave  of  this  world  as  the  womb  of  the  world  to  come;  saw  hint 
laid,  a  Christian*  gentleman  without  spot  or  blemish,  in  the  earth 
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which  will  surely  give  up  its  dead;  and  honors  him  in  death  as  it 
did  in  life.  Such  death  following  such  life  is  repose  too  holy  for 
sorrow. 

'*It  would  have  been  a  sad  solecism  to  pass  Mr.  Baird's  death  in 
silence  here.  We  thank  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  who  have  so 
happily  brought  the  matter  before  the  court.  And  the  feeling 
with  which  we  order  these  proceedings  to  be  entered  of  record  is 
no  ordinary  tribute  to  departed  professional  worth.'' 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  adding  a  few  words  to  what 
has  been  so  well  and  truthfully  said  of  our  lamented  friend. 

Having  resided  with  Mr.  Baird  for  nearly  five  years,  in  which  he 
was  perhaps  in  the  height  of  his  usefulness,  I  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  man,  and  had  opportunities  to  observe  some  of 
the  more  excellent  traits  of  his  character,  which  although  embraced 
in  the  preceding  testimonials,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  more 
particularly  to  mention.  The  kindness  of  his  disposition,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  was  generous,  true  and  free  from  all  osten- 
tation— it  proceeded,  as  I  believe,  from  a  pure  love  of  doing  good 
to  his  fellow  creatures.  Keenly  appreciative  of  favors  received 
while  he  struggled  with  adversity,  he  delighted  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence— ^not  willing  to  receive  or  to  expect  anything  in  return,  but 
always  preferring  that  the  recipients  of  his  own  favors  should,  in 
their  turn,  do  what  they  could  for  the  good  of  others.  This  was 
the  only  return  he  sought  for. 

Indeed  his  favors  were  for  the  most  part  bestowed  upon  those 
from  whom  no  returns  could  be  expected.  The  numbers  of  the 
poor,  young  and  old,  who  were  seen  assembled  to  look  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  face  of  their  benefactor,  afforded  a  touching  proof  of 
the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart  and  life.  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
deeds  like  these.  His  charity  was  broad,  deep,  and  ever  abounding. 
He  knew  the  frailties  of  our  human  nature,  and  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  his  own.  His  experience  in  the  various  duties  and  relations 
of  life,  had,  doubtless,  at  times  brought  him  into  differences  with 
his  fellow  men — ^not  imlikely  to  occur  in  the  life  of  a  man  so  ac- 
tively engaged.  Being  strictly  conscientious,  he  adhered  firmly  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  as  firmly  opposed  whatever  he 
considered  wrong,  whether  others  approved  or  not.  But  whatever 
diflferences  he  encountered,  even  though  they  may  have  tended  to 
create  unfriendliness,  he  was  always  disposed  to  forgive  any  injury 
or  injustice  done  him,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  whatever  might  in 
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any  degree,  interrupt  the  harmony  and  good  will  which  ought  to 
exist  between  man  and  man.  Ill-will  never  found  a  harbor  in  hia 
breast. 

Thus  have  we  seen,  that  Mr.  Baird,  in  his  many  excellences,  has 
left  us  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  a  good  name  and  mem- 
ory which  deserve  to  be  cherished  while  life  remains.  If  he  had 
faults — and  who  of  us  has  not? — we  will  cover  them  with  that  char- 
ity which  **hopeth  all  things,"  and  '* never  faileth'' — ^remembering 
that  while,  like  ourselves,  he  was  imperfect — far  less  so  than  many 
of  us — ^he  was  yet  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  God — an  honest 
man. 
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Memoir  of  John  Catlin 


By  Arthur  B.  Bralcy 

Hon.  John  Catlin,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  was  bom  on  the 
thirteenth  of  October,  1803,  at  Orwell,  Vermont.  His  genealogy- 
has  been  successfully  traced  back  through  six  generations,  to 
Thomas  Catlin,  who  resided  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  more  than 
two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago.  His  father  was  John  B.  Catlin, 
and  his  mother's  maiden  name  Rosa  Ormsbee,  daughter  of  John 
Ormsbee,  of  Shoreham,  Vermont.  John  Catlin  came  of  excellent 
American  stock,  as  both  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers 
were  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  conspicuous  for  their  patriotic 
zeal  in  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  consummation  of  American 
independence. 

In  his  paternal  grandfather's  family  there  were  seven  brothers, 
all  of  whom  shouldered  the  Revolutionary  musket,  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  patriot  army.  They  were  all  of  them  fine  specimens 
of  stalwart  manhood,  standing  full  six  feet  high,  heavy,  muscular, 
and  well  proportioned.  His  mother's  father  held  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  Continental  army,  and  continued  in  the  service 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, together  with  the  sum  of  $1,400,  the  amount  of  his  pay. 
The  currency  of  the  country  was  somewhat  inflated  at  that  time, 
as  on  his  return  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts,  Lieutenant  Ormsbee 
paid  sixty  dollars  of  his  money  for  a  single  bushel  of  com. 

John  Catlin 's  father  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
until  1812.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  broke  out  that 
year,  he  abandoned  his  mercantile  vocation  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  toM^  of  Bridport,  Addison  County,  Vermont.  Hav- 
ing purchased  a  farm  bordering  upon  Lake  Champlain,  he  became 
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a  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  then  about  nine 
years  of  age;  and,  in  this  place  and  vicinity  he  began  and  ended 
the  scholastic  training  which  was  to  prepare  him  for  the  business 
of  life.  His  educational  advantages  were  quite  limited,  being  only 
such  as  the  common  district  school  afforded,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year  which  he  spent  in  Newton  Aeademy,  located  at  Shore- 
ham.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  quit  school  and  resorted  to  the 
vocation  of  teaching  as  a  means  of  temporary  livelihood.  He  fol- 
lowed this  occupation  for  nine  successive  winters,  devoting  his 
Bummers  to  self  culture  and  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Augustus  C.  Hand,  of  Elizabethtown,  New  York.  In  1833  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

In  1836  he  joined  the  comparatively  small  band  of  early  pioneers 
who  were  following  the  course  of  empire  westward.  That  was 
forty  years  ago,  and  emigrating  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin  was  no 
holiday  excursion  as  now.  The  pioneer  of  1836  had  no  palace  car, 
furnished  with  luxurious  accommodations,  in  which  he  could  repose 
at  his  ease,  reading  the  latest  paper  or  magazine,  or  sleep  away  the 
swift  hours,  rolling  him  over  the  iron  track  at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  a  day.  The  emigrant  of  forty  years  ago  was  compelled 
to  travel  by  the  slow  stage  coach,  dragging  its  weary  way  over 
muddy  roads,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles  a  day;  or  by  the 
tedious  canal  boat,  with  its  scanty  accommodations,  or  the  ill-pro- 
vided lake  steamer,  laboring  against  opposing  waves  to  make  six 
miles  an  hour,  and  even  when  the  wished-for  destination  was 
reached,  the  traveler  found  himself  encompassed  with  difficulties, 
dangers  and  privations. 

Forty  years  ago  our  own  Wisconsin  was  but  a  pathless  forest,  or 
a  waste  of  uninhabited  prairie;  and  the  territory  which  now  holds 
within  its  limits  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  people,  contained  but  a 
few  struggling  settlements,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three.  To  forsake  the  comforts 
and  associations  of  an  eastern  home,  and  **go  west,*'  forty-three 
years  ago,  required  no  little  courage  and  enterprise.  We  cannot 
give  too  much  credit  to  the  bold,  hardy,  energetic  men  who  blazed 
the  first  pathway  through  the  wilderness,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  empire  in  the  Northwest.  That  they  expected  to  live  long 
enough  to  witness  the  wonderful  results  that  have  followed  close 
upon  their  footsteps,  is  scarcely  probable;  for,  forty  years  ago,  the 
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mighty  impulse  of  the  steam  power,  which  has  since  caused  the 
world  to  move  onward  on  the  track  of  progress,  centuries  at  a 
single  bound,  was  but  in  the  dawn  of  early  infancy,  and  hardly 
conscious  of  its  dormant  energies. 

Mr.  Catlin  first  settled  at  Mineral  Point,  where  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  in  the  business  of  his 
,  chosen  profession.  He,  however,  remained  here  but  two  years,  for 
the  capital  having  been  located  at  Madison,  and  having  received 
the  appointment  of  postmaster  at  this  place,  in  the  spring  of 
1838  he  removed  here,  with  a  view  of  making  it  his  perma- 
nent residence.  He  held  the  position  of  postmaster  until  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Harrison  as  president,  when  he  was  removed  to  make 
way  for  a  political  antagonist;  but  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison, 
and  the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  old  place  as  postmaster,  and  continued  to  hold  it  until  1844, 
(when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Territorial  council,  and  the 
two  oflSces  being  incompatible  under  the  law,  he  resigned  his  post- 
office  appointment. 

In  the  fall  of  1836,  Mr.  Catlin  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  su- 
preme court.  He  was  also  chosen  clerk  of  the  territorial  house 
of  representatives  in  1838;  and  was  re-elected  to  that  position  for 
eight  successive  years.  Mr.  Catlin  was  the  first  district  attorney 
of  Dane  County,  and,  on  the  removal  of  George  C.  Floyd  from  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Territory  in  1846,  he  was  chosen  as  his 
successor,  and  continued  to  hold  that  position  until  Wisconsin  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1848.  Mr.  Catlin  was  afterwards  elected 
county  judge  of  Dane  County,  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  order 
to  accept  the  position  of  president  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
Railroad  Company.  His  appointment  to  this  position  necessi- 
tated his  removal  to  Milwaukee. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  important  position  of  pres- 
ident of  the  primitive  railroad  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Catlin  displayed 
great  energy  and  skill.  He  procured  the  passage  of  a  la/w  which 
made  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  this  railroad,  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  per  cent.,  a  foundation  for  banking.  This  feature  appreciated 
the  obligations  of  the  company  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  effect  a  loan  of  $600,000,  which  gave  to  the  road  the  first 
great  impulse,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  begun, 
and  as  vigorously  prosecuted.    He  was  president  of  this  road  for 
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five  years,  or  until  1856,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  His  retire- 
ment n¥as  made  the  occasion  of  a  highly  complimentary  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors,  thanking  him  for  his  eminent 
services  in  behalf  of  the  road. 

In  1857  the  company  failed,  and  Mr.  Catlin  was  once  more  induced 
to  accept  the  position  of  president,  and  he  proceeded  to  reorganize 
the  association.  He  continued  his  official  connection  with  that 
corporation  until  it  was  subsequently  consolidated  with  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Catlin  was  married  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  September, 
1843,  at  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Clarissa  Bristol,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bristol,  once  a  prominent  wholesale  merchant  of  New  York 
City.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  is 
still  living,  and  resides  with  her  mother  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

I  have  thus  barely  traced  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Catlin 's  life.  That 
is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present;  for  his  biography  complete  would  involve  a  considerable 
portion  of  Wisconsin's  history,  and  far  transcend  the  limits  to 
which  I  am  necessarily  confined. 

When  Mr.  Catlin  first  landed  in  Wisconsin,  the  whole  broad  ter- 
ritory contained  a  population  scarcely  greater  than  now  finds  a 
home  within  the  borders  of  our  own  fair  city  of  Madison.  The 
subsequent  rapid  growth  of  the  State,  its  amazing  increase  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth,  we  might  claim  to  be  without  precedent  is 
the  astonishing  annals  of  American  progress.  Since  then.  States 
farther  west  have  sprung  up  with  almost  magical  rapidity;  but 
these  owed  their  swift  growth  to  the  giant  impulses  of  steam 
power.  Wisconsin  has  been  the  highway  over  which  has  swept 
the  tide  of  emigration,  in  search  of  homes  beyond  her  western 
borders. 

Our  own  rapid  growth,  from  a  feeble  Territory  into  a  great  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  State,  is  the  result,  in  a  large  degree  at  least  of 
the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  ** first  settlers.^'  The  pioneers  of  a 
new  country  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
future  State.  They  in  fact  fix  its  destiny  for  good  or  evil.  They 
are  the  architects  of  the  government  edifice.  They  mark  out  the 
plan,  lay  the  foundation  walls,  and  give  shape,  form,  and  direction 
to  its  laws  and  its  institutions.  They  either  promote  or  hinder  the 
march  of  improvement,  hasten  or  delay  the  advancement  of  pro- 
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gress.  They  form  the  character  of  the  infant  State,  and  give  bent 
to  its  genius.  If  they  are  men  of  enlarged  views,  of  liberal  minds, 
they  impress  their  own  characteristics  upon  the  institutions  and 
the  laws  they  frame.  If  they  are  able  and  intelligent,  the  new 
State  will  quickly  feel  the  impulse  of  progress,  and  move  **  For- 
ward*' upon  its  destined  way  to  prosperity,  wealth  and  power. 

Wisconsin  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Among  her 
early  pioneers  there  were  to  be  found  an  unusual  number  of  able 
and  accomplished  men.  Indeed  we  might  challenge  compariscm 
with  any  or  with  all  of  her  sister  States  of  the  great  Northwest, 
without  fear  of  the  result.  It  is  with  feelings  of  honest  State  pride 
that  we  glance  back  at  our  first  legislative  assemblies  and  our  con- 
stitutional conventions.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  find  in  any  State, 
old  or  new,  a  larger  array  of  first-class  talent  than  these  bodies  pre- 
sented. Among  these  men  of  ability  and  of  enterprise,  John  Cat- 
lin,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  held  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
various  important  oflScial  positions  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
fill,  furnish  sufficient  proof  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  He 
was  chosen  secretary  of  the  territory,  was  the  first  postmaster  of 
Madison,  first  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  Territorial 
house  of  representatives,  first  district  attorney  of  Dane  County, 
its  first  county  judge,  was  president  of  the  first  railroad  company, 
and  a  member  of  the  Territorial  legislature. 

His  energetic  character  and  practical  ability  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  work  of  building  up  the  fabric  of  a  new  State.  All  en- 
terprises that  promised  to  promote  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
his  adopted  State,  found  in  him  a  zealous  supporter  and  a  deter- 
mined advocate.  In  its  infancy,  he  became  a  life  member  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  has  ever  since,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
been  one  of  its  most  active  and  infiexible  friends.  His  efforts  and 
infiuence  contributed  in  no  very  slight  degree  toward  the  splendid 
collection  of  literary  treasures  which  now  fill  one  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol from  floor  to  roof,  and  forming  a  library  of  which  the  State 
may  well  be  proud.  Mr.  Catlin's  friendship  for  our  Historical  So- 
ciety was  not  impulsive  or  spasmodic,  but  a  continuing  regard 
which  lasted  throughout  his  active  life.  It  is  perhaps  but  just  in 
this  connection  to  allude  to  the  liberal  tender  which  he  made,  not 
long  previous  to  his  death,  of  a  section  of  land  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society— a  bequest  which  his  generous  widow 
has  expressed  her  intention  to  execute.  ^.^  ,....,  ^ — ^.^ 
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But  little  more  than  half  the  years  that  make  up  man's  allotted 
span  of  life  have  passed  away  since  John  Catlin  made  his  first  toil- 
some march  through  the  drifted  snow  to  the  beautiful  eminence 
which  is  now  crowned  by  the  city  of  Madison.  The  entire  white  popu- 
lation of  Dane  County  then  consisted  of  but  three  persons.  He  lived 
to  witness  many  of  the  astonishing  changes  which  the  busy  hand  of 
time  has  wrought^  not  only  here,  but  all  over  the  broad  State.  He 
lived  to  see  the  population  of  Wisconsin  increased  from  less  than 
twelve  thousand  to  over  a  million.  A  few  contrasts  will  perhaps 
best  illustrate  the  progress  we  have  made.  Contrast  the  log  hut  in 
which  the  first  post-office  was  held,  to  the  massive  edifice  which  is 
now  used  for  that  purpose.  The  strip  of  land  which  separates  our 
two  beautiful  lakes,  where  now  more  than  ten  thousand  people 
perform  their  daily  avocations,  then  contained  a  single  family.  At 
that  time  not  a  foot  of  railroad  was  built  or  projected  in  Wisconsin, 
and  now  we  have  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles 
in  operating  order,  costing  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
millions  of  dollars.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  these  con- 
trasts, for  they  will  suggest  themselves  to  all  reflecting  minds.  And 
all  these  changes  have  been  wrought  while  the  infant  has  been 
growing  to  manhood. 

John  Catlin  is  entitled  to  a  liberal  share  in  the  enterprise  which 
has  promoted  all  this  progress.  He  was  an  active  co-worker  with 
those  whose  united  labors  have  brought  forth  the  fruit.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  self  made  man.  He  owed  but  little  of  the 
success  which  he  achieved  to  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  to 
extraordinary  natural  endowments.  His  example  is  valuable  to 
the  world  because  it  furnishes  a  splendid  illustration  of  what  a 
strong  determination,  coupled  with  habits  of  industry,  will  accom- 
plish. He  says  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  that  Judge  Hand,  his  preceptor  legis,  used  to 
call  him  **a  matter-of-fact  man  devoid  of  imagination  or  talent  for 
ridicule — ^the  great  weapon  of  the  successful  advocate.''  But  in 
the  same  connection  he  relates  a  circumstance  showing  that  gen- 
erous Nature,  or  perhaps  his  own  habits  of  thought,  had  more  than 
supplied  the  deficiency  by  conferring  a  gift  of  greater  value  in  the 
practical  transactions  of  life.  While  he  was  president  of  the  rail- 
road company,  he  was  called  upon  to  draft  a  very  important  legal 
document  which  was  wanted  for  immediate  use.     The  board  of  di- 
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rectors  was  then  in  session,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  c(mfa- 
sion,  while  there  was  talking,  laughing,  joking,  and  discussion  going 
on  around  him,  Mr.  Catlin  wrote  out  the  legal  document  without 
making  a  single  mistake.  *'I  would  give  five  hundred  dollars," 
said  a  member  of  the  board  to  him  after  the  contract  had  been 
adopted,  **for  the  power  of  concentration  which  you  have  just  dis- 
played." **Men,"  replied  Mr.  Catlin,  **are  generally  what  they 
make  themselves,  for,"  he  continued,  **the  power  of  concentration 
which  you  say  I  have  exhibited,  is  the  result  of  practice  and  expe- 
rience. I  was  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  eight 
years,  and  during  that  time  I  acquired  the  faculty  of  which  you 
speak;  for  it  was  my  custom  to  write  out  the  proceedings  while 
the  house  was  in  session,  and  usually  by  the  time  the  adjournment 
took  place,  my  journal  was  ready  for  the  printer." 

My  opportunities  for  judging  the  character  of  Mr.  Catlin  were 
not  of  the  best  description.  I  never  enjoyed  his  intimate  personal 
acquaintance.  I  saw  him,  it  is  true,  quite  frequently;  but  have  no 
recollection  of  having  ever  exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  him,  or 
of  passing  ten  minutes  in  his  company,  and  yet  I  remember  him  very 
well.  I  remember  the  spare,  slightly  stooping  form,  the  bent  but  still 
well-poised  head,  the  dark,  calm,  melancholy  eye,  indicative  of  much 
thought  and  mental  power;  and  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind 
was,  that  I  was  looking  upon  a  man  of  marked  individualities,  and 
yet  there  was  nothing  odd,  eccentric  or  erratic  about  him.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  attract  attention  more  from  his  modest  and  unassum- 
ing manners  than  from  any  forward,  pretentious  bearing. 

His  intellectual  parts  were  more  solid  than  showy,  more  useful 
than  ornamental.  His  aim  was  success,  and  he  sought  it  in  the 
slow,  but  sure  and  solid  pathways  of  industry  and  perseverence. 

He  knew  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.  He  saw  the  prize  of  victory  in  the  far  distance,  wait- 
ing for  all  who  would  labor  to  achieve  it;  and  he  entered  upon  the 
pursuit,  not  with  the  impulsive  flights  of  genius,  but  the  steady 
gait  of  practical  common-sense. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Catlin 's  intellectual  character  was  neither 
illustrated  nor  marred  by  any  of  the  faculties  or  of  the  faults  of 
genius.  We  have  seen  that  he  himself  laid  no  claim  to  the  nat- 
ural gifts  which  are  essential  attributes  in  the  character  of  the  suc- 
cessful advocate ;  and  yet,  had  he  devoted  his  life  exclusively  to  the 
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duties  of  his  chosen  profession,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  gained  distinction  at  the  bar;  but  he  would  have  won  it  by 
severe,  persevering,  mental  labor.  There  is  one  lesson  which 
every  man  must  learn  well  before  he  can  hope  for  real  success  in 
life,  and  that  is  the  lesson  of  self-knowledge.  This  lesson  Mr. 
Catlin  seems  to  have  studied  early,  and  studied  it  well.  He  knew 
himself,  and  that  knowledge  taught  him  to  put  a  just  estimate 
upon  his  own  abilities.  When  told  that  he  was  a  **  matter  of  fact 
man,  without  imagination,''  he  did  not  pine  over  his  lack  of  natural 
talent,  but  accepted  the  information  cheerfully,  and  went  forward 
upon  his  pathway  to  grapple  with  the  stem  logic  of  facts.  He 
was  in  no  way  discouraged  because  he  could  not  hope  to  mount  the 
summit  upon  the  eagle  wings  of  genius;  but  prepared  himself  to 
climb  the  rugged  steep  over  the  sure  pathway  of  patient  toil. 

Morally  speaking,  Mr.  Catlin 's  life  might  be  said  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  irreproachable.  Habits  of  intemperance  or  licentious- 
ness have  left  no  stain  upon  his  character  or  memory,  for  I  never 
heard  that  he  was  charged  with  either.  During  his  long  and  ac- 
tive life,  he  doubtless  had  to  encounter  his  share  of  contemporary 
censure,  for  ** back-wounding  calumny  the  whitest  virtue  strikes;*' 
but  if  detraction  or  libel  ever  soiled  his  good  name  and  reputation, 
or  obscured  his  honest  fame,  the  steady  sunlight  of  time,  breaking 
through  the  envious  clouds,  have  chased  the  shadows  away,  and 
left  his  memory  clear,  and  without  a  moral  blemish.  In  short,  I 
think  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  that  John  Catlin  was  a  kind  and 
faithful  husband,  an  indulgent  parent,  and  a  most  exemplary  citi- 
zen. As  this  single  encomium  embraces  most  of  the  moral  and 
social  virtues,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  elaborate  upon 
this  branch  of  my  subject. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  sketch,  I  have  but  little  more  to 
add.  Although  John  Catlin  is  dead,  the  example  which  his  sturdy 
and  unostentatious  life  presents,  still  shines  along  the  pathway  of 
the  living.  His  death  made  vacant  one  more  conspicuous  place  in 
the  rapidly  thinning  ranks  of  Wisconsin's  early  picmeers.  They 
are  fast  disappearing  from  the  scenes  of  their  mortal  labors;  one 
by  one  they  are  dropping  away.  When  a  few  more  rolling  years 
shall  have  swept  over  our  heads,  the  pen  of  the  future  biographer 
will  be  employed  in  the  mournful  task  of  writing  the  life  of  the 
**last  of  the  pioneers^"  We  owe  much  to  the  enterprising  men 
who  blazed  a  trail  through  the  wilderness,  who  led  the  van  in  the 
march  of  progress,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  empire  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  eminently  just  and  propeiC 
that  we  should  carefully  preserve  the  record  of  their  useful  livies. 
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Life  and  Services  of  John  Y. 
Smith 


By  Daniel  Steele  Durrie 

To  keep  in  honorable  remembrance  the  names  and  services  of  the 
pioneers  and  prominent  citizens  of  our  State  who  have  passed  away, 
is  one  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the  Historical  Society  of  Wiscon- 
sin; and  doubly  so  in  this  instance,  since  Hon.  John  Y.  Smith,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  not  only  a  pioneer  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  Wisconsin,  but  closely  identified  with  this  Society  from 
its  organization,  ever  manifesting  the  deepest  interest  in  whatever 
pertained  to  its  success  and  usefuhiess. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  near  Evans'  Mills,  a  small  village  in  the 
town  of  Le  Roy,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  February  tenth,  1807. 
His  father  was  Peter  Smith,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  came  to 
this  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne,  and 
after  his  captivity,  determined  to  remain  and  become  a  resident  of 
the  country.  He  was  married  twice,  his  second  wife  being  a  niece 
of  General  Ethan  Allen.  She  died  when  her  son,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  about  six  years  of  age.  A  year  afterward,  his 
father  removed  to  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  New  York.  His 
circumstances  were  such,  that  he  decided  to  find  places  for  his  child- 
ren, and  break  up  house-keeping.  He  himself  went  to  live  with 
his  oldest  son,  Edward,  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His 
son,  John  Y.,  was  sent  to  work  in  the  cotton  factory  established  at 
that  place.  He  soon  after  went  to  live  with  a  farmer,  with  whom 
he  remained  four  years,  and  while  with  him  and  about  eight  years 
of  age,  he  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  which  fractured  his  skull  and  dis- 
placed one  eye.  This  injury  nearly  cost  him  his  Ufe.  His  em- 
ployer was  a  tyrant,  and  the  lad  while  with  hiM,'^^^pi'&  the  victim  of 
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much  ill  usage.  After  this  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  reach- 
ing his  majority  and  completing  his  apprenticeship  about  the  same 
time.  Prom  these  circumstances  it  will  be  apparent,  that  his  ad- 
vantages for  education  were  very  limited.  His  literary  training 
was  not  received  at  the  schools  to  any  considerable  extent,  but 
chiefly  in  a  struggle  for  life,  and  under  the  influence  of  compara- 
tively few  books  that  he  read;  but  the  training  was  none  the  less 
real,  as  he  made  it  a  practice  to  study  and  patiently  digest  what  en- 
gaged his  attention,  eschewing  all  light  and  frivolous  publications. 
The  writings  of  Milton,  Young,  Thomson,  and  Wordsworth  in 
poetry,  Edwards  and  Butler  in  theology,  Isaac  Taylor  in  the  field 
of  speculative  thought,  and  Say,  Mill,  and  De  Quincy  in 
political  economy,  were  his  favorite  authors.  Grammar  he 
never  studied,  and  he  used  to  say  that  the  only  rule  of  it  he 
knew  was  the  one  laid  down  in  the  book  of  Job,  chapter  34,  verse  3, 
**For  the  ear  trieth  words  as  the  mouth  tasteth  meat.''  Soon  after 
finishing  his  apprenticeship  he  made  preparations  to  move  to  the 
West.  He  engaged  himself  to  go  with  a  missionary  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians,  near  Green  Bay,  to  erect  or  work  upon  the  mission 
buildings.  His  employer  paid  his  passage,  and  advanced  him  twenty 
dollars  to  purchase  a  set  of  bench  tools.  He  left  Utica,  New  York, 
on  a  line  boat  on  the  Erie  canal,  with  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  in 
his  pocket.  In  about  eight  days  he  arrived  at  Buffalo,  then  a  vil- 
lage of  limited  pretensions,  and  took  passage  on  a  small  schooner, 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  of  seventy  tons  burthen,  and  in  about  four 
weeks  landed  safely  at  Green  Bay,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1828. 
His  first  employment  was  on  the  mission  house  near  that  place, 
and  afterwards  at  Kaukana,  among  the  Stockbridges.  He  built 
the  second  framed  house,  and  the  first  flouring  mill,  in  Wisconsin. 
After  passing  a  year  at  Green  Bay,  he  determined  to  return  home- 
ward. He  went  as  far  as  Mackinaw,  but  after  staying  there  three 
months,  decided  to  return  to  Wisconsin — or  Michigan  Territory  as 
it  was  then  called — intending  to  make  Green  Bay  his  permanent 
home.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1832,  while  residing 
at  th<  Bay,  he  married  Anna  Wteed  Kellogg,  daughter  of  James 
and  Martha  C.  Kellogg,  of  Northfield,  Connecticut,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  missionary  teacher  to  the  Stockbridges.  This  lady  died 
March  3,  1847,  leaving  one  son,  Hayden  K.  Smith,  now  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times. 
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In  the  year  1833,  and  the  year  following,  in  company  with  Asa 
Sherman,  he  erected  a  mill  on  the  public  lands,  near  the  present  city 
of  Green  Bay,  and  a  dwelling  house,  occupied  by  them  until  the  gov- 
ernment sale  of  1835.  Under  the  pre-emption  law  of  1834,  they 
selected  the  quarter  section  thus  occupied,  and  each  party  was 
allowed  a  ** float''  as  it  was  called — ^the  right  to  enter  at  govern- 
ment price,  eighty  acres  anywhere  in  the  land  district.  Mr.  Sher- 
man's ** float"  was  purchased  by  Morgan  L.  Martin,  and  located  in 
what  now  is  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  The  court-house 
stands  upon  its  site.  Mr.  Smith  located  his  ** float"  in  Milwaukee, 
west  of  the  river  and  north  of  Spring  street,  and  embraced  parts  of 
what  are  now  the  Second  and  Fourth  wards.  He  retained  for  a 
long  time  an  undivided  half  interest,  having  disposed  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  rise  of  property  soon  after,  greatly  improved  his 
pecuniary  circumstances. 

In  1837,  he  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  remained  nearly  three 
years;  a  portion  of  the  time  working  at  his  trade,  and  also  in  cul- 
tivating a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity.  In  1839  he  removed  to  a 
farm  about  three  miles  from  Waukesha,  then  known  as  Prairieville. 
In  the  winter  of  1840-41,  he  fell  while  chopping  in  the  woods,  and 
sustained  an  injury  in  the  back  which  confined  him  to  his  house 
for  a  number  of  weeks.  His  recovery  was  slow ;  it  was  several  years 
before  he  could  perform  hard  physical  labor.  It  was  supposed  his 
spine  was  permanently  injured.  This  accident  strongly  influenced 
his  subsequent  career,  and  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to 
engage  in  somewhat  less  laborious  occupation. 

He  first  visited  Madison  early  in  1842,  in  company  with  Rev.  J. 
E.  Quaw,  a  Dutch  Reformed  clergyman.  The  legislature  of  the 
Territory  in  joint  convention,  February  18,  elected  him  commis- 
sioner of  public  buildings;  and  at  the  succeeding  session  in  1843, 
he  was  on  the  24th  of  March,  elected  superintendent  of  public  prop- 
erty, the  former  office  of  commissionership  having  been  abolished. 
The  old  capitol  was  completed  or  nearly  so,  under  his  superintend- 
ence; he  doing  much  of  the  finer  work,  such  as  the  staircase,  with 
his  own  hands.  Two  tables,  one  in  the  State  Library,  and  one  in 
the  supreme  court  room,  are  believed  to  be  the  only  remnants  of 
his  handicraft. 

In  July  of  that  year,  he  removed  his  family  to  Madison,  and  in 
1846  erected  a  dwelling  house,  still  standing,  on  the  comer  of  Car- 
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roll  and  Clymer  streets,  where  he  made  his  home  until  a  few  years 
since,  when  he  removed  to  his  farm,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of 
the  city. 

The  Wisconsin  Argus,  was  established  at  Madison,  and  the  first 
number  issued  April  22,  1844.  The  members  of  the  firm  were 
Simeon  Mills,  Benjamin  Holt,  and  John  Yv  Smith — ^the  latter  hav- 
ing entire  control  of  the  editorial  department.  It  was  Democratic 
in  politics,  and  was  emphatically  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  a  hard 
money  currency,  and  ranked  high  as  an  exponent  of  those  meas- 
ures. Mr.  Smith  remained  connected  with  the  paper,  with  some 
business  changes,  until  April,  1851,  when  he  retired  from  it. 

While  engaged  in  his  editorial  labors,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
a  part  of  Dane  County  in  the  first  constitutional  convention,  that 
met  in  October,  1846.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Smith  made 
any  elaborate  speeches,  or  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  convention,  except  on  a  proposed  section  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty,  when  he  made  a  speech  against  such  action,  which  was 
published  in  the  Arffus  at  the  time.  The  constitution  as  framed, 
as  is  well  known,  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  It  is  be- 
lieved he  was  not  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  Mr.  Smith  married  the 
second  time,  July  5,  1847,  at  Madison,  Harriet,  daughter  of  John 
and  Abigail  Wright  of  East  Hampton,  Massachusetts.  She  died 
September  7,  1851.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  two;  both 
are  now  deceased.  He  married  again,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1852, 
at  Brookfield,  Wisconsin.  His  third  wife  is  Sarah  Ann,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  C.  and  Achsa  D.  Warner,  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
by  which  marriage  he  had  two  sons  now  living. 

Mr.  Smith  soon  became  known  as  a  writer  of  ability.  The  first 
of  his  publications  that  attracted  attention,  was  a  mock  message, 
written  by  him  as  the  first  ** People's  Governor,"  or  Governor 
of  the  Sovereigns,  delivered  in  the  assembly  hall  in  1842.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  similar  messages  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  It  was  the  means 
of  introducing  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  C.  C.  Sholes,  who  en- 
gaged him  to  report  legislative  proceedings  for  his  paper.  This 
was  his  first  connection  with  the  press,  and  from  this  time  until 
1851,  he  was  steadily  engaged  in  editorial  labors. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Smith  purchased  the  interest  of  E.  A.  Calkins  in 
the  Argus  and  Democr<pt,  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  and  the 
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publication  was  continued  by  the  firm  name  of  Smith  and  Culla- 
ton;  H.  K.  Smith  being  an  associate  editor.  The  daily  issue 
was  continued  to  January  4th,  1862,  and  the  weekly  until  June 
IQth  of  that  year,  when  the  publication  was  discontinued.  During 
the  war  he  wrote  some  army  letters  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
other  papers,  but  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  a  corre- 
spondent. In  the  winter  of  1866-67,  he  wrote  for  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  during  the  illness  of  his  son,  who  was  engaged  on  the 
editorial  force  of  that  paper.  He  was  the  editorial  writer  for  the 
Western  Farmer  in  1867-68,  and  a  part  of  the  winter  of  1868-69 
for  the  Sentinel.  For  about  three  months  in  the  summer  of  1870, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Peoria  (111.)  Transcript,  when  he  ceased  his 
connection  with  the  press. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1874,  while  on  his  farm  near  the  city  of 
Madison,  he  had  his  left  leg  severely  fractured  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse  he  was  endeavoring  to  train  to  service.  He  remained  in  a 
critical  condition,  with  but  slight  hopes  of  his  recovery;  and  for 
several  days  reason  had  left  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  hardly 
recognized  his  friends.  His  sufferings  were  intense,  and  he  lin- 
gered until  the  5th  day  of  May,  when  death  came  to  his  relief.  He 
was  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Smith's  tastes  were  inclined  towards  economic  subjects, 
though  he  wrote  readily  on  other  topics,  and  his  letters,  those  par- 
ticularly descriptive  of  scenery,  were  graphic  and  entertaining. 

As  a  public  economist  he  was  thorough;  he  was  uncompromis- 
ingly opposed  to  protection,  to  paper-money,  to  usury  laws,  and  in 
short  to  any  intermeddling  of  the  State,  as  he  regarded  it,  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  people. 

As  a  thinker  he  was  logical,  untiring  and  conscientious  rather 
than  rapid.  He  was  usually  clear,  because  he  always  thought  out 
his  subjects  patiently  and  thoroughly  before  writing. 

**It  is  our  boast,  indeed,"  says  H.  A.  Tenney,  in  his  eulogy  on 
Mr.  Smith,  prepared  for  the  Editorial  Association  in  1874,  **that, 
in  its  infancy,  Wisconsin  had  connected  with  her  press,  as  its  most 
prominent  figure,  a  master  mind,  deeply  versed  in  the  very  ele- 
ments of  fundamental  law,  with  sagacity  to  forecast  the  future; 
who  would  make  men  think,  and  of  consequence  make  them  studi- 
ous and  thoughtful;  and  whose  productions,  both  at  the  time  and 
since,  were  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the 
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land.  Of  all  the  editors  who  have  given  direction  to  public  thought 
of  the  State  from  the  early  period,  whose  special  province  it  was  to 
teach  primary  and  elementary  truths  in  their  broadest  sense  and 
widest  scope  and  bearing,  we  think  that  it  will  be  unanimously 
conceded  that  the  name  of  John  Y.  Smith  stands  first,  and  pre- 
eminently above  all  others. 

**His  mind,  it  can  be  truthfully  said,"  continues  the  writer,  **was 
of  the  Miltonic  cast.  He  had  carefully  read  and  deeply  pondered 
almost  every  branch  of  human  learning,  but  his  specialties  were 
logical  and  metaphysical  authors.  No  writer  was  so  subtle  or 
acute  as  to  confound  his  clear  judgment,  confuse  his  understanding, 
or  elude  his  grasp  of  mind.  He  examined  every  problem  with 
severe  minuteness;  traced  it  to  ite  fundamental  principles,  and 
subjected  it  to  an  analysis  and  critical  test,  that  left  little  or  no 
residuum  for  error.  He  commenced  to  question  just  where  other 
men  accept  without  examination.  He  spent  hours  and  days  in 
profoundest  thought,  upon  propositions  the  world  accepted  as 
standard  truth.  He  was  a  hard  and  tireless  student,  and  every 
production  of  his  pen  bore  the  deep  impress  of  deep  reflection  and 
closest  examination." 

In  his  religious  belief,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  church  of  that  denomina- 
tion in  Madison,  in  October,  1851 ;  and  was  for  a  long  period  iden- 
tified in  its  management,  holding  for  a  number  of  years  the  oflBce  of 
ruling  elder.  He  not  only  gave  a  liberal  contribution  toward  the 
erection  of  the  church  edifice,  but  devoted  his  time  and  labor  for 
one  year,  working  on  the  building  and  superintending  its  construc- 
tion. To  a  man  of  his  strong  logical  mind,  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines of  his  ehurch  had  a  peculiar  charm,  and  few  grasped  them 
^ith  more  tenacity  than  he,  or  were  better  judges  of  ** sound"  or 
orthodox  preaching.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  any  church  or 
minister  that  did  not  maintain  clearly  and  constantly  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  grace — the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  depravity  of 
man,  and  the  atonement  of  Christ.  These  truths  were  not  held 
simply  with  his  intellect,  but  embraced  with  his  whole  heart — ^his  ^ 
meat  and  drink  in  life,  and  his  support  and  comfort  in  death. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  as  concisely  as  possible,  to  give  the  lead- 
ing events  and  characteristics  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Smith,  drawn 
largely    from    an    intimate    personal    acquaintance    with    him    for 
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nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While  not  conspicuous  in  late 
years  in  the  daily  walks  of  business  life,  he  was  one  universally  es- 
teemed for  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  as  well  as  for  distin- 
guished ability,  and  for  his  extensive  knowledge  on  scientific  and 
kindred  subjects;  and  he  was  regarded  by  many,  as  the  ablest  and 
clearest  writer  upon  them  in  the  Northwest.  Few  persons  have 
given  the  finances  of  the  country  more  studious  and  thorough  at- 
tention. 

The  amount  and  ability  of  labor  performed  by  Mr.  Smith,  seems 
marvelous  when  we  consider  his  early  training.  He  was  emphatie- 
ally  a  self-made  man,  with  limited  school  privileges,  and  in  his 
early  experience  he  knew  full  well  the  meaning  of  adversity.  The 
rudiments  of  a  practical  education  were  obtained  when  his  day's 
labor  was  completed,  and  often  by  the  light  of  the  fire;  and  by  a 
thorough  study  of  a  few  sterling  works,  he  acquired  a  vigor  of  thought 
and  power  of  diction  that  few  of  our  most  cultivated  men  posae^. 
His  example  in  this  regard,  in  showing  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  steady,  persistent  eflfort  and  application,  in  spite  of  disheartening 
difficulties,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  those  men  that  pass  along  life's  thorough- 
fare in  a  quiet,  peaceful  way.  Under  the  surface  of  an  unpretending 
and  somewhat  rough  exterior,  there  was  a  deep  and  ever-flowing 
fountain  of  kindness,  and  a  fund  of  humor  that  sometimes  sparkled 
with  peculiar  brilliancy — of  the  **  clear,  sharp  kind  that  was  full 
of  point." 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Smith,  we  feel  that  we  have  experienced  a 
loss  that  cannot  well  be  replaced.  His  tall  form  and  familiar  faee 
will  no  longer  be  seen  among  us.  His  departure  is  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  so  beautifully  expressed  by  him:  **Our  life  is  bat 
a  vapor;  not  the  eternal  rock  of  our  permanent  existence." 
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12.  A  paper  on  Eleazer  Williams  and  the  Lost  Prince,  read  he* 
fore  the  State  Historical  Society,  March  10,  1870,  and  published  in 
volume  VI  of  the  Collections  of  the  Society — an  exhaustive  article 
on  a  subject  which  had  a  few  years  before  excited  so  much  discus- 
sion, and  settling  the  question  beyond  all  doubt. 

13.  A  Paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  February  15,  1870,  on  the  Laws  which  govern  the  Con- 
figuration of  Comets. 

14.  A  Paper  also  before  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  1874,  on  the  Effect  of  Duties  on  Imports  upon  the  Value 
of  Gold.^ 


•Mr.  Smith  began  In  the  year  1851  collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  Currency, 
He  apent  seTeral  months  in  the  libraries  of  New  York  and  Washington,  and  subse- 
quently wrote  a  few  chapters,  but  never  completed  the  work.  He  also  delivered  a 
fineries  of  lectures  on  political  economy  before  the  Commercial  College  In  Mad'son,  when 
D.  H.  Tullls  was  at  the  head  of  that  institution. 
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Wisconsin  Necrology^  1874-75 


By  Lyman  Copeland  Draper 

During  the  years  1874  and  1875,  death  has  sadly  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  pioneens  and  public  men  of  Wi3C>Dsiu.  'JTieir  virtue's 
and  services  deserve  a  passing  notice,  and  a  fitting  r(V;ognition. 

1874 

On  the  first  of  January,  Gen.  Benjamin  J.  Sweet  died  at  Wash- 
ington, aged  forty-one  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
settled  at  an  early  age  as  a  lawyer,  in  Calumet  County,  Wisconsin, 
serving  a  term  in  the  State  senate.  Having  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Twenty-first  Wisconsin  infantry,  he  became  its  col- 
onel, and  soon  after  rendered  effective  service  at  Chaplin  Hills.  By 
some  mistake  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  a  position  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  line,  where  the  men  were  under  fire  of  both  the 
Union  and  Confederate  troops.  Many  lives  were  lost;  and  among 
the  wounded,  was  Colonel  Sweet,  who  was  so  disabled  that  he  was 
unfit  for  further  field  duty.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago,  where  by  his  energetic 
measures  he  detected  and  frustrated  a  contemplated  revolt  and  es- 
cape of  a  large  body  of  Confederate  prisoners  at  that  place,  on  the 
evening  prior  to  the  presidential  election  of  1864.  He  retired  from 
the  service  with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general;  ,and  was 
subsequently  made  pension  agent  at  Chicago,  and  then  deputy 
supervisor  of  internal  revenue;  and  in  all  official  positions  dis- 
charging every  duty  with  hcmor,  integrity,  and  universal  respect. 

Jacob  J.  Enos,  died  at  Watertown,  January  2d.  He  was  bom  at 
Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  New  York,  July  5th,  1816,  and  settled  at 
Watertown  in  January,  1844,  where  he  became  a  distinguished 
lawyer.     He  was  at  one  time  court    commissioner,   and    was  also 
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postmaster  at  Watertown.     Though  little  engaged  in  public  life, 
he  was  well  known  in  the  State  for  his  talents  and  virtues. 

General  John  B.  Terry  died  at  Mineral  Point  January  Hth,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  having  been  bom  at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  Janu- 
ary 18th,  1796.  After  having  been  drafted  into  service  in  the  War  of 
1812,  he  early  settled  as  a  merchant  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  removing 
thence  to  Sangamon  County,  IlL,  and  finally  to  Wisconsin  in  1829, 
where  he  was  many  years  engaged  as  a  merchant  and  smelter,  serv- 
ing as  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  subsequently  as  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  and  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  prominent  among  the  early  defenders  and  law-givers  of  Wis- 
consin. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Major  Charles  F.  Legate  died  at  Min- 
eral Point,  aged  seventy  years  and  three  months.  He  was  a  native 
of  Leominster,  Mass. ;  went  while  yet  a  boy  to  Boston,  and  learned 
the  tradef  of  picture  and  looking-glass  frame  manufacturer.  He  set- 
tled with  his  family  at  Mineral  Point  as  a  government  surveyor, 
in  1836,  and  being  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  intelligence, 
soon  became  extensively  known  among  the  early  settlers,  and  espe- 
cially so  throughout  the  lead  region.  He  served  many  years  as 
a  mapping  clerk  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office.  He  possessed  a 
large  fund  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  the  pioneens  of  West- 
em  Wisconsin. 

Early  in  February,  one  '*to  the  manor  bom,"  died,  a  few  miles 
above  Portage  City,  near  the  Wisconsin  River — ^Yellow  Thunder, 
a  noted  warrior. and  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes,  said  to  have  been 
over  one  hundred  years  old,  but  very  likely  considerably  less.  He 
probably  took  part  with  his  tribe,  on  the  side  of  the  British,  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

On  the  first  of  April,  John  Phelps  passed  on  to  the  other  world, 
from  Oregon,  111.,  in*  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Bom  in  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  Aligust  8th,  1796;  early  removed  to  Tennessee,  and 
served  under  General  Jackson  in  defense  of  New  Orleans;  removed 
to  St.  Louis  in  1818,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1827,  reached  Wis- 
consin, and  located  at  what  is  now  White  Oak  Springs,  La  Pay- 
ette County;  was  present  at  the  Indian  treaties  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  1829 ;  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War ;  selected  a  land  location  in. 
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1833,  near  Oregon,  Illinois,  where  he  settled  the  following  year, 
and  served  his  fellow  citizens  as  judge  and  in  other  public  capaci- 
ties. In  July,  1873,  he  visited  Madison,  honoring  our  halls  with 
his  presence.  A  most  excellent  man,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Isaac  P.  P.  Qentil,  bom  at  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  March  3d, 
1807;  came  first  to  New  Orleans,  thence  in  1832  to  Galena,  and  in 
1833  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  He  served  for  twenty  years  as  treasurer  of 
Crawford  County,  and  was  honored  with  other  offices  of  public 
trust.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  old  school,  speaking  fluently  four 
different  languages,  and  was  proverbially  genial,  generous-hearted, 
and  public-spirited. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  died  at  his  residence  near  this  city,  Hon. 
John  Y.  Smith,  a  Wisconsin  pioneer  of  1828,  long  a  member  and 
officer  of  this  Society,  and  a  valued  contributor  to  its  Collections  of 
history.  A  carefully-prepared  paper  by  Mr.  Durrie,  fittingly  com- 
jnemorating  his  life  and  character,  appears  in  this  volume. 

r 

"Sidney  L.  Rood  died  at  Waukesha  July  4th,  where  he  was  on  a 
visit,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  was  bom  at  Manlius  Square,  On- 
ondago  County,  N.  Y.,  December  10th,  1809.  When  quite  young  he 
worked  awhile  at  book-binding  at  Albany,  and  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  business,  first  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  then  at  Detroit. 
In  1845,  he  settled  as  a  bookseller  in  Milwaukee,  and  became  well 
known  throughout  the  State,  possessing  marked  characteristics,  a 
humane  and  philanthropic  heart.  He  was  president  of  an  insur- 
ance company,  and  a  member  of  the  Common  council.  His  por- 
trait, a  striking  and  attractive  one,  adorns  our  gallery. 

At  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  the  4th  of  August,  Hon.  John  Catlm 
passed  on  to  the  better  world,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  This  Soci- 
ety will  long  keep  his  memory  in  grateful  remembrance,  as  one  of  its 
most  liberal  benefactors.  Kind,  honest,  and  generous-hearted,  he 
has  left  a  name  inseparably  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Madison  and  Wisconsin.  His  pioneer  life  and  public  services  have 
been  worthily  commemorated  by  Messrs.  Durrie  and  Jones,  in  their 
respective  histoHes  of  Madison,  and  by  Judge  Braley  inJbhje^tesent 
volume. 
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Capt.  Joseph  Keyes,  a  well-known  Wisconsin  pioneer,  died  at 
Menasha  on  the  17th  of  September.  He  was  bom  at  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, Nov.  20th,  1795;  became  an  energetic  mill-wright;  migrated 
to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1836,  settling  the  next  year  at  Lake  Mills^ 
erecting  mills,  and  founding  the  village.  He  subsequently  built 
mills  at  Cambridge,  Dane  County.  He  was  several  years  state  super- 
intendent of  public  property,  and  afterwards  register  of  the 
United  States  land  office  at  Menasha.  For  over  half  a  century  he 
was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Mas(Miic  fraternity. 
He  was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  men,  whose  memory  will  long 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  Judge  Andrew  G.  Miller,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  this  Society,  died  at  Milwaukee.  He  was  bom 
near  Carlisle,  Penn.,  September  18th,  1801.  Having  been  appointed 
by  President  Van  Buren  as  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  November  8th,  1838,  he  located  in 
Milwaukee,  and  when  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  he  was  appointed, 
in  1848,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  Wisconsin, 
and  voluntarily  retired  from  the  bench  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874. 
His  long  term  of  service  extended  through  the  administrations  of 
ten  successive  presidents.  An  able  lawyer,  and  a  jurist  of  extended 
reputation,  his  admiralty  decisions  growing  out  of  the  great  lake 
commerce,  especially  took  high  rank;  and  of  his  decisions  in  im- 
portant cases,  but  a  single  one  was  ever  reversed  by  the  supreme 
court.  Grave,  dignified  and  courteous,  he  seemed  fitted  for  the 
judicial  ermine,  which  he  wore  so  long,  and  necessarily  amid  many 
conflicting  interests. 

Col.  Charles  Tullar,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer  of  1830,  died  in  that 
city  on  the  20th  of  October.  Bom  in  Royalton,  Vt.,  September 
23d,  1804,  he  had  therefore  passed  the  allotted  age  of  seventy  years. 
He  was  early  in  the  employ  of  Daniel  M.  Whitney,  in  his  various 
trading  and  milling  operations;  and  subsequently  engaged  on  his 
own  account,  in  milling  and  lumbering  at  Bay  de  Noquet,  and  in 
copper  mining  on  Lake  Superior.  He  was,  at  one  time,  sheriff  of 
Brown  County,  and  deputy  Indian  agent,  and  was  several  years 
in  the  employment  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Eiver  Improvement 
Company.  He  had  some  eccentricities,  lived  a  bachelor  life,  was 
genial  with  his  intimate  friends.  He  was  honest,  efficient,  zealous, 
and  faithful.  ^  I 
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Otis  H.  Waldo,  who  was  bom  in  Prattsburg,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1822,  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1842,  and  settled  in 
Milwaukee  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  He  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  the  law  and  by  his  thoroughness  as  a  student  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  bar  of  Wisconsin.  He  was,  at 
one  time,  a  prominent  but  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  United 
States  senate,  a  position  he  was  well  fitted  to  adorn;  and  was 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  He  was  a 
man  of  refined  nature,  of  great  purity  of  character,  and  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  educational  and  other  public  interests  of  his  city: 
and  when  he  died,  the  State  lost  a  great  lawyer,  an  eminent  citi- 
zen, and  a  good  man.  His  death  occurred  at  Milwaukee,  October 
30th,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

At  Waukesha,  on  the  30th  of  November,  Alexander  F.  Pratt 
breathed  his  last.  Bom  in  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  September  4th, 
1813,  he  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1836,  and  settled  at  Prairieville, 
now  Waukesha,  in  the  following  spring.  In  February,  1837,  he 
traveled  over  the  eminence  where  our  capitol  now  stands,  covered 
with  snow,  with  no  sign  of  human  habitation  for  many  miles 
around.  He  subsequently  served  as  constable  and  deputy  sheriflF 
of  Milwaukee  County,  and  was  twice  chosen  sheriff  of  Waukesha 
County,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  was  sutler  of  Barstow's 
Cavalry.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  for  most  of 
the  time  connected  with  the  press — first  as  Madison  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Wisc(yiisin,  and  subsequently  as  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Waukesha  Plaindeuler,  He  was  vigilant,  faithful  and  un- 
tiring in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  and  possessed  an  adaman- 
tine will,  a  wonderful  energy  of  character,  a  quick  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  an  unfaltering  devotion  to  his  chosen  friends. 
A  ready  writer,  and  a  lover  of  pioneer  men  and  pioneer  reminis- 
cence, he  delighted  to  recount  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  Juneau 
and  his  fellow  compeers  of  early  times  in  Wisconsin. 

1875 

Hon.  Thomas  Falvey  died  suddenly  at  Racine,  of  heart  disease, 
on  his  return  from  a  business  trip  to  Kansas  City,  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  16th.  He  was  bom  in  Clare,  County  Clare, 
Ireland,  April   21st,   1828;   came  to   New  York  with  his  mother, 
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when  five  years  old,  settling  at  Little  Falls,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  moulder.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  business  at  Ful- 
ton, N.  Y.,  and  settled  at  Racine  in  July,  1851,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  manufactory  of  farming  implements,  and  proved  himself  an 
energetic  business  man,  and  a  good  citizen.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  in  1855  and  1856,  and  exerted  great  influence 
in  that  body.  He  was  twice  chosen  mayor  of  Racine,  and  through 
his  exertions  the  city  indebtedness  was  placed  in  a  fair  way  of  ad- 
justment. He  was  noted  for  his  prompt  and  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  city  laws,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  public  spirit,  dis- 
charging all  the  trusts  confided  to  him  with  commendable  fidelity. 

J.  P.  Webster  died  at  Elkhom  January  18th,  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  gifted  musical  composer,  his  songs 
having  been  sung  all  over  the  Union  and  in  England.  Among  his 
most  familiar  productions  were  ''Little  Maud,''  **Lorena,"  **The 
Dying  Volunteer,''  and  the  **Sweet-by-and-By."  He  wrote  lyrics  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  then  composed  music  be- 
fitting the  words  and  the  theme.  Many  of  his  songs  have  excited  gen- 
eral admiration,  and  these  **the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die."  His 
character  was  as  gentle  and  lovable  as  his  music,  and  his  death  ex- 
cited sincere  regret  among  lovers  of  music  everywhere.  He  had 
resided  at  Elkhom  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  Hon.  Adelmom  Sherman  died  at 
his  residence  in  La  Prairie,  Rock  County,  within  a  few  days  of 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  A  native  of  Berne,  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
he  migrated  to  ^sconsin  in  1844,  selecting  a  fine  tract  of  land 
for  his  future  home,  and  devoted  himself  to  farming.  He  was  re- 
peatedly entrusted  with  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  his  town,  as  well  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In  1869 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  assembly,  and  re- 
elected in  1870  and  1871.  He  possessed  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, and  his  integrity  was  unquestioned.  Li  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties  he  was  faithful  and  conscientious. 

Died,  at  Green  Bay,  January  29th,  Joseph  F.  Loy,  aged  fifty 
years.  He  was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania;  came  to 
Wisconsin  about  1850,  locating  first  at  Depere,  and  subsequently 
at  Green  Bay,  and  practicing  his  profession  of  the  law,  represent- 
ing his  district  in  the  State  senate  in  1855-56;  recruited  a  com- 
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pany  in  1861,  entered  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  regiment,  and 
served  in  the  Southwest  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Green  Bay.  He  was  a  shrewd 
lawyer,  and  possessed  many  good  qualities;  was  kind,  genial,  indus- 
trious, and  greatly  respected. 

Prof.  Thomas  H.  Little,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  died  February  4th,  at 
Janesville,  of  typhoid  pneumonia.  When  the  buildings  of  the 
Institution  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1874,  he  made 
the  most  humane  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  save  his  pupils  from 
the  impending  danger;  in  these  efforts,  entirely  forgetful  of  self, 
he  was  severely  burned,  which,  with  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  prostrated  him  on  a  sick  bed  for  many  weeks,  and, 
having  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  shock,  to  fall 
an  early  prey  to  the  disease  that  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  State  Blind  Institution  for  many  years, 
and  his  success  in  its  management  was  universally  recognized. 
Wise,  intelligent,  and  energetic,  he  was  devoted  to  his  calling,  and 
deservedly  ranked  among  the  ablest  instructors  in  the  country. 

Capt.  William  K.  Barney  died  in  Madison,  February  13th.  He 
was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York;  and  when  a  mere  youth, 
his  parents  removed  to  Washington  Coimty,  Wisconsin.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  he  entered  the  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin  Regiment 
as  a  second  lieutenant,  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  sharing 
in  all  the  battles  with  his  regiment  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Brave, 
intelligent  and  beloved,  he  nevet  shrank  from  duty.  After  the 
war,  he  served  six  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  State  land  office;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  city  aldermen^ 

Judge  Erastus  Foote,  who  long  held  the  position  of  first  judge 
of  the  municipal  court  of  Milwaukee,  and  had  occupied  other  po- 
sitions of  trust,  died  in  that  city  on  February  16th,  at  about  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  highly  respected  by  all. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  Hon.  Orson  S.  Head  died  of  typhoid 
pneumonia,  at  Kenosha.  Bom  at  Paris,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
October  9th,  1817,  he  spent  his  earlier  years  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  in  acquiring  an  academical  education,  and  subsequently  study- 
ing law  under  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour.    In  1841  he  settled  at  Ke- 
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nosha,  and  shortly  after  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Walworth 
County,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  thorough  koowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  State  senate,  and  was  several 
times  chosen  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Kenosha  district.  In 
all  public  positions  he  was  able,  faithful  and  honest.  He  was  f rank, 
ardent  and  impulsive,  despising  hypocrisy,  and  never  resorting  to 
flattery  or  obsequiousness. 

Everett  Chamberlain  was  bom  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  in  1839, 
and  removed,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  with  his  parents,  to 
Burlington,  Wisconsin.  He  taught  school  for  a  considerable  period. 
In  the  summer  of  1864  he  raised  a  company  for  the  Thirty-ninth 
Wisconsin,  or  hundred-day  regiment,  and  served  until  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out  of  service.  He  had  commenced  an  editorial  life 
in  1863,  serving  on  the  Sentinel  in  Milwaukee,  and  subsequently 
on  those  of  the  leading  Chicago  papers.  He  contributed  largely 
to  prominent  periodicals  and  was  the  author  of  a  volume  on  the 
political  campaign  of  1872,  a  work  on  the  Chicago  Fire,  and 
another  on  Chicago  and  Her  Suburbs.  He  possessed  a  versatile  mind, 
was  a  trenchant  writer,  a  fine  musical  critic,  a  thorough  musician; 
and  composed  a  number  of  musical  pieces  that  attained  a  wide 
popularity.  His  health  failing,  he  went  to  Florida,  and  died  at 
Jacksonville,  February  19th,  of  pulmonary  affection,  by  which  the 
literature  of  the  West  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  ornaments. 
In  all  relations  he  was  an  amiable,  honorable  and  high-minded  gen- 
tleman.   He  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Died  in  Waukesha,  February  20th,  Thaddeus  Palmer,  who  was 
bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  1787.  In  1816  he  removed  to 
Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  resided  till  1860,  when  he 
migrated  to  Wisconsin,  to  be  near  his  children,  of  whom  Hon.  H. 
L.  Palmer,  of  Milwaukee,  is  one.  Of  simple  habits,  he  lived  an  unob- 
trusive life,  and  though  of  good  abilities  and  ripe  information,  he 
never  held  public  office,  and  died  nearly  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 

Frederick  Hollman,  a  native  of  Germany ,^  died  at  Platteville, 
March  23d,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  established  a  colony  of  his 
countrymen  at  Vandalia,  IHinois,  and  in  1827  became  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Grant  County.  He  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  appointed  under  the  first  Territorial  government,  and  was  in 
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public  life  to  some  extent  up  to  1850.  He  was  well  known  through- 
out Southwestern  Wisconsin  for  his  correct  business  habits, 
promptitude  and  open-heartedness.  He  left  a  large  and  worthy 
family. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Warner,  died  at  Black  Earth,  Dane  County,  April 
7th,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-six  years.  He  was  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Dane  County,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  public  affairs. 
Locating  first  at  Cottage  Grove,  he  subsequently  removed  to  Black 
Earth.  He  served  many  years  on  the  county  board,  and  as  an 
overseer  of  the  poor;  and  in  1848,  he  represented  his  district  in  the 
first  State  assembly.  He  was  upright,  faithful,  and  useful  in  all 
the  walks  of  life. 

Hon.  Armine  Pickett,  a  pioneer  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  died  at 
Pickett's  Station,  Winnebago  County,  April  25th,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years.  He  located  in  the  town  of  Utica  in  1845,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  postmaster,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  community 
in  which  he  lived. 

Capt.  George  C.  Daniels,  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers  of  his  section 
of  Wisconsin,  died  in  Ozaukee,  April  27th,  in  the  seventj'-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  Social  and  genial,  he  was  widely  known  in  Eastern 
Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Baird,  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  most  noted 
of  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  and  long  one  of  the  honored  vice- 
presidents  of  this  Society,  died  at  his  residence  in  Green  Bay,  April 
30th,  having  attained  the  age  of  nearly  seventy-five  years.  Judge 
Ellis  has  worthily  presented  the  salient  points  in  his  life  and  char- 
acter in  a  carefully  prepared  memoir  in  this  volume.  Few  of  Wis- 
consin's noble  band  of  pioneens  better  deserve  to  be  embalmed  in 
the  hearts  and  memories  of  his  fellow  citizens  than  Henry  S.  Baird. 

Died  at  Fond  du  Lac,  about  April  30th,  Col.  Isaac  Thompson,  an 
old  resident  of  that  city.  Having  been  badly  frozen  from  exposure 
the  winter  preceding,  he  had  become  an  invalid,  and  life  a  burthen; 
and,  discouraged  and  desperate,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
river. 

At  Beaver  Dam,  May  5th,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Miter,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years.     He  was  bom  in  Lansingburgh,  New  York,  March 
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20th,  1809.  After  receiving  an  education,  he  removed  to  Knoxville, 
Illinois,  in  1837,  where  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist  denomination,  preaching  there  four  years,  when  he 
located  at  Milwaukee,  in  1841.  He  remained  there  with  great  ac- 
ceptance and  success  till  1856,  when,  on  account  of  his  health,  he 
removed  to  Beaver  Dam,  where  by  his  energy  and  eloquence  he 
built  up  a  large  church  and  congregation. 

Hon.  Milas  K.  Young,  for  four  years,  commencing  in  1862,  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  from  Grant  County,  was  killed  by  a 
reckless  son,  May  16th,  near  Glen  Haven  village,  in  that  coimty,  who 
shortly  after  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence.  Mr.  Young  had, 
some  thirty  years  before,  immigrated  from  Indiana,  and  settled  in 
Grant  County,  where  he  became  a  successful  farmer.  Taking  an 
interest  in  public  affairs,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  assembly 
in  1854,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  senate.  While  a  member 
of  the  senate,  he  was  a  leading  worker  in  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
Improvement,  and  in  all  agricultural  matters,  and  had  much  to  do 
in  fixing  the  large  government  land  grant  for  the  endowment  of  an 
Agricultural  College.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  unblemished 
integrity. 

John  Gibbon  died  June  20th,  at  Sun  Prairie,  Dane  Coimty.  He 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  April  18th,  1810;  and,  when  twelve  years  of 
age  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  and,  in  1853,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sun  Prairie.  He  served  in  the  Fortieth  Wisconsin  regiment  as  a 
private;  and  his  five  grown-up  sons  all  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  He  served  awhile  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  two  terms  as  register  of  deeds  of  Dane  County. 
He  also  served  one  year  as  postmaster  at  Sun  Prairie.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  much  beloved. 

Died,  in  Caledonia,  Racine  County,  July  10th,  Hon.  Henry  Ste- 
vens, in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Wilton, 
New  Hampshire,  Jan.  26th,  1818,  received  a  common  school  educa^ 
tion,  went  early  to  New  York,  where  he  prospered  in  business.  In 
1855,  he  settled  in  Caledonia,  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  chairman 
of  the  town  board;  in  1864,  elected  to  the  assembly;  in  1866,  and 
again  in  1868,  elected  to  the  senate.  He  possessed  many  social  and 
noble  qualities. 
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July  28tli,  Richard  H.  Magoon  died  at  Darlington,  La  Fayette 
County.  He  was  a  native  of  Washington  County,  New  York, 
where  he  was  bom  March  9th,  1799,  and  emigrated  to  Missouri  in 
1819.  He  was  a  practical  surveyor,  and,  in  1821,  assisted  in  sur- 
veying and  establishing  the  western  and  southern  boundary  lines 
of  the  State  of  iCssouri.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at  Belleville, 
111.,  having  Samuel  McRoberts,  afterwards  United  States  senator, 
and  Thomas  Ford,  afterwards  governor,  as  his  fellow  students; 
and,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  he  practiced  his  profession  in 
Bond,  Clinton,  and  other  counties,  with  marked  success.  In  Au- 
gust, 1828,  he  landed  at  Galena,  and,  the  ensuing  year,  established 
himself  in  smelting  lead  at  Blue  Mounds,  and  continued  largely 
engaged  in  the  lead  trade  till  1840.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
a  volunteer  company  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  resided  at 
Magoon 's  Grove,  La  Fayette  County,  till  1853,  when  he  removed  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Scales'  Moimd,  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois, 
where  he  continued  thereafter  to  reside.  His  death  occurred  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Hon.  Henry  S.  Magoon;  and  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  fellow  pioneers  and  acquaintances.  Mr.  Magoon 
was  the  first  person  to  suggest  the  formation  of  an  Historical  So- 
ciety in  Wisconsin. 

Captain  Ennias  D.  Masters  died  in  Jeflferson,  August  5th,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  that  coxmty, 
having  located  there  early  in  1837.  He  was  sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  senate  in  1851,  and  a  member  of  that  body  in  1859-60.  He  was 
an  upright,  active  and  influential  citizen. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Hon.  Samuel  G.  Bugh  died  suddenly  at 
Mineral  Point,  at  about  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Somerset,  Ohio,  a  physician  by  profession,  and  early  settled 
in  La  Fayette  County,  which  he  represented  in  the  State  senate  in 
1851-52,  and  was  chief  clerk  of  that  body  in  1854.  He  held  these 
positions  as  a  Democrat;  and,  subsequently  uniting  with  the  Ee- 
publican  party,  some  time  held  an  ofiB<;ial  position  in  Washington, 
and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  which 
caused  him  to  travel  throughout  the  West  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  was  a  genial,  kind-hearted  man,  full  of  good  humor, 
and  ever  ready  to  indulge  in  a  joke. 

Judge  I.  W.  Webster,  of  Kenosha,  died  suddenly,  August  14th,  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Somers,  of  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.     He 
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was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  studied  law  with  Hon.  B.  F.  But- 
ler, at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  in  Kenosha  in  1848,  where 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  practiced  in  his  profession. 
He  filled  the  offices  of  district  attorney,  and  postmaster;  and  was 
three  times  chosen  mayor  of  his  city,  and  twice  county  judge.  He 
was  several  years  editor  of  the  Kenosha  Union,  A  man  of  more  than 
<3ommon  ability,  of  genial  manners  and  popular  address,  he  was  re- 
spected in  the  community  where  his  lot  was  cast. 

Colonel  William  A.  Bugh  soon  followed  his  brother,  Hon.  S.  G. 
Bugh,  to  the  grave,  dying  at  Berlin,  August  19th,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  A  native  of  Somerset,  Ohio,  he  acquired  a  respect- 
able education;  and,  in  1850,  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  the  Indiana  State  University.  In  the  early  part  of  1852,  he  was 
connected  with  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  Statesman,  at  Madison; 
and  in  August  of  that  year,  established  the  Messenger,  at  Berlin, 
from  which,  however,  he  soon  retired,  devoting  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  April,  1861, 
he  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  Regiment, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5th,  1862,  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket  ball,  crippling 
him  for  life,  and  ultimately  resulting  in  his  death.  When  the 
Thirty-second  Regiment  was  organized,  he  was,  in  September  of 
that  year,  commissioned  its  lieutenant-colonel.  He  found  that 
his  old  wound,  however,  incapacitated  him  for  the  toilsome  duties 
of  the  field,  and  he  soon  resigned.  In  1865,  he  represented  the  Ber- 
lin district  in  the  assembly,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  post- 
master of  that  city,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Wherever  known,  Colonel  Bugh  was  highly  respected. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  Hon.  Joseph  McCormick  died  at  Ahnapee, 
Kewaunee  County.  He  was  bom  in  Wyoming,  Penn.,  April  18th, 
1787,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  He  re- 
sided awhile  in  Steuben  Coimty,  New  York,  and  then  in  Tioga 
County,  Penn.  He  served  gallantly  in  the  War  of  1812,  first  as 
captain,  and  then  as  major,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Tippe- 
canoe, Queenstown  Heights,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  the  blowing  up 
of  Fort  Eric.  He  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  trade  and  ad- 
venture in  the  West.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  form  the  constitution  of  Texas;  but  his  family  residing  in  In- 
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diana,  he  did  not  take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1839, 
and  for  three  successive  years  thereafter,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  legislature  from  Fonntain  County;  was  postmaster 
at  Bob  Roy,  in  that  State,  for  awhile;  and,  in  1848,  removed  to 
Wisconsin.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
in  1871,  when  eighty-four  years  of  age — ^probably  the  oldest  mem- 
ber at  that  time  of  any  legislative  body  in  the  world.  Three 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  injured  by  being  thrown  from  a 
l>^ggy>  which  doubtless,  shortened  his  days.  He  personally  knew 
Boone,  Clark,  Harrison,  and  many  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of 
the  West. 

Wisconsin's  great  naturalist.  Increase  A.  Li^ham,  LL.  D.,  died 
of  heart  disease,  while  alone  in  a  boat  on  Lake  Oconomowoc,  S^- 
tember  14th,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Coming  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1836,  he,  probably  more  than  any  other  person,  drew  at- 
tention,  by  his  writings,  to  the  advantages  for  settlement  and  en- 
terprise, the  Territory,  and  afterwards  State  of  Wisconsin  presented 
to  Eastern  emigrants;  and,  as  a  scientist,  his  name  had  become 
familiar  to  the  savcmts  of  both  hemispheres.  For  twenty-two  years 
he  served  as  president  or  vice-president  of  this  Society.  The  serv- 
ices and  memory  of  such  a  man  deserve  a  fitting  memorial  recog- 
tion  by  this  Society — ^a  labor  of  love  which  must  not  be  unneces- 
sarily delayed. 

Jehu  H.  Lewis  died  at  Madison,  October  3d,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years.  He  was  bom  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  in  1809.  He 
first  settled  in  business  in  Cincinnati,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1838,  first  locating  in  the  lead  region,  and  finally  settling  as  a 
merchant  in  Madison  in  1846.  He  was  very  pronounced  in  his 
political  opinions,  was  one  year  chairman  of  the  town  board  of 
supervisors;  and  held  the  position  of  United  States  marshal  of  Wis- 
consin during  Buchanan's  administration.  It  was  during  his  term 
of  office  that  the  celebrated  Glover  fugitive  slave  rescue  case  oc- 
curred, and  he  had  charge  of  S.  M.  Booth  while  he  was  imprisoned 
for  aiding  in  his  rescue.  The  Wisconsin  census  of  1860  was  taken 
under  his  direction.  Integrity  and  frankness  were  his  prominent 
characteristics. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  Hon.  Alexander  S.  McDill  died  at 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Madison,  of  which  he  was  the  su- 
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perintendent.  Bom  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  March  18th, 
1822,  after  a  course  of  studies  in  Alleghany  College,  he  studied 
medicine,  and  graduated  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  College.  In 
1848  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  his  na- 
tive State,  and  in  1856  removed  to  Wisconsin,  settling  at  Plover. 
In  1862  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  assembly  and  in  1863-64 
served  a  term  in  the  senate.  He  was  chosen  a  presidential  elector 
on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1864.  From  1862  to  1868  he  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  "WBsconsin  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  which 
he  took  so  marked  an  interest  that  he  was,  in  the  latter  year,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  institution  as  its  superintendent.  In  1872  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  Plover  district  in  Congress ;  and  in  July, 
1873,  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  of  the  hospital;  but 
becoming  weary  of  political  life,  on  the  expiration  of  his  congres- 
sional term,  he  was  again  chosen  superintendent  for  the  insane 
asylum,  in  place  of  Dr.  Mark  Ranney,  who  had  died  the  preceding 
autumn.  Mr.  McDill  again  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
April,  1875,  resolving  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  reliev- 
ing the  unfortunate  class,  whose  peculiarities  he  had  so  long  stud- 
ied, and  in  whose  recovery  he  took  so  deep  an  interest.  But  his 
useful  career  was  suddenly  cut  off.  He  was  zealous,  honest,  and 
faithful;  possessed  of  strong  practical  sense,  excellent  judgment, 
and  popular  address.  In  his  death  the  State  sustains  a  most  seri- 
ous loss. 
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Additions 

^' 

Page  141.  In  the  note  on  Johnstone,  on  page  141,  a  doubt  is  in- 
timated whether  he  was  really  an  aid  to  Montcahn;  but  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  and  1746,  4to.  edition,  London,  1820, 
and  8vo.  edition,  1822,  he  distinctly  states  that  while  he  served  in  the 
Canada  campaign  of  1759,  principally  as  aide-de-camp  to  M.  de  Levis, 
he  also  served  Montcalm  in  that  capacity  for  a  brief  period  before  his 
death. 

Pages  168-72.  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  while  engaged  on  his 
Canada  campaign,  gave  some  curious  intimations  concerning  La 
Come — by  no  means,  however,  conclusive  as  to  the  character  he  as- 
cribed to  him.  From  some  letters  written  by  him  at  the  time  to  his 
wife,  recently  published  from  the  originals,  in  pamphlet  form,  we 
take  the  following — ^the  first  dated, 

**Camp  near  St.  Johns,  Oct.  6,  1775.*' 

**I  have  had  overtures  for  an  accommodation  from  St.  Luke  Le 
Come,  and  some  other  principal  people  of  Montreal.  He  is  a  great 
villian,  and  as  cunning  as  the  devil,  but  I  have  sent  a  New  Englander 
to  negotiate  with  him.''  Three  days  later.  Gen.  Montgomery  added: 
**The  negotiations  with  St.  Luke  ended  in  nothing.  It  is  supposed  the 
Governor  had  gotten  some  hint  of  it,  and  St.  Luke,  in  order  to  ac- 
quit himself,  made  the  Indian  deliver  my  letter,  which  was  an  answer 
to  his  message,  to  the  Governor,  who  ordered  it  to  be  burned  without 
reading  it.  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  of  making  a  discovery  which 
would  have  obliged  him  to  treat  St.  Luke  roughly." 

Pages  202-204.  The  word  pause,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  old 
French  voyageurs,  referred  to  a  rest  of  some  ten  minutes  every  hour 
for  the  rowers  of  the  canoes ;  and,  on  land,  the  carriers  of  heavy  pack- 
loads  were  allowed  a  pause,  or  a  pipe,  about  every  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  when  they  would  refresh  themselves  by  enjoying  a  smoke.  This 
explanation  comes  from  John  B.  Dubay,  through  Gen.  Ellis. 
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Page  241.  Hardwick  went  to  Qreen  Bay  in  1816;  Bouse  in  1817; 
and  TuUar  not  till  1830.    This  on  authority  of  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin. 

Page  243.  The  first  clerk  of  Judge  Doty's  court,  according  to  Mr. 
Martin,  was  Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  P.  B.  Grignon  not  having  been  aj)- 
pointed  till  1829. 

Pages  258,  259.  Morse's  Indian  Report  of  1820,  states  that  Lewis 
Morgan  was  then  United  States  agent  of  fortifications  at  Qreen  Bay, 
having  resided  there  four  years — hence  went  there  with  the  troops 
m  1816. 

Pages  269,  270.  To  the  sketch  of  Mathew  Irwin  it  may  be  added, 
that  he  was  bom  January  27th,  1787;  was  captured  by  the  British 
and  Indians  at  Mackinaw  in  1812 ;  and  while  in  the  commissary  serv- 
ice, he  was  present  in  1814  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh.  He  died 
in  December,  1844,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-two  years. 

Page  302 — ^note.  It  is  an  error  that  Garrison  escaped ;  he  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen.  This  correction  is  made  on  the 
authority  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Kingston,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  young 
Garrison. 

Page  342.  Mr.  Hubbard's  reference  to  Shaubena's  mission  to  Big 
Foot's  Winnebago  village,  is  fully  corroborated  by  a  statement  in 
Niles'  Register,  Sept.  15,  1827;  and  that  the  Pottowattamies  were  then 
friendly. 
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Abrams^  Charles  F.,  donor,  75. 

Adney, ,  early  settler,  201. 

Agasslz,  J.  L.  R.,  on  age  of  American  Con- 
tinent, 93. 

Albany  Institute,  donor,  18,  35. 

Albee,  George  E.,  donor,  21. 

Alden,  Levi,  donor,  35,  50. 

Alexander,  James,  donor,  37,  50. 

Alexander,  W.  S.,  donor,  18. 

Allen,  George  H.,  donor,  18. 

Allen,  George  W.,  contributor  to  binding 
fund,  45. 

Allen,  8.  M.,  donor,  18. 

Allen,  William  F.,  curator  of  Society,  7-10; 
donor,   17,  36,  38,  50,  56,  68. 

Allis,  E.  P.  &  Co.,  donors,  18. 

Alofsen,  Solomon,  honorary  vice-president 
of  Society,   9,   10. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  donor,  79 ; 
collection  of  antiquities.  73. 

American  Bible  Society,  donor,  17,  35. 

American  Congregational  Association,  do- 
nor, 50. 

American   Geogrraphical   Society,   donor,   50. 

American   Philosophical   Society,  donor,  17. 

Amiot,  ,  early  Green  Bay  settler,  127, 

128. 

Anderson,    J.   E.,   donor,    19. 

Anderson,  J.  T.,  donor,   50. 

Anderson,  Kentucky,  mentioned,  290. 

Anderson,  R.  B.,  donor,  36,  56,  69. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  donor,  51, 
69. 

Andrews,  A.,  donor,  36. 

Andrews.  Alfred,  donor,  69. 

Andrews.  Byron,  donor,   69. 

Andrus,  D.  A.  K.,  donor,  36,  38. 

Anthon,  Charles  E.,  donor,  18. 

Appleton.  W.  8.,  donor,  50. 

Apuckawa  T^ke.  350. 

Armell,  Oliver,  early  settler,  360,  410. 

Armitage   &   Pratt,   donors,   17,   23. 

Armitlnger,  — ,  Tndlan  trader,  fired  on.  279. 

Arndt,  John  P.,  Green  Bay  pioneer,  218, 
242. 


Arny,   W.  F.,  donor.  36. 

Arrowsmith,  Mason,  donor,  50. 

Ash,  Henry,  donor,  19,  76. 

Ashworth,  Benjamin,  donor,  18. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  273-78. 

Astor  Library,  donor,  69. 

Atkinson,  Henry,  mentioned,  328,  326,  S42, 

344. 
Atleson,   E.   S.,  donor,  37. 
Atwood,   David,   curator  of   Society,   7-10; 

donor,  17,  22. 
Aubrey,  James,  killed  by  Indians,  393-396. 


Bacon-,  L.  W.  donor,   18. 

Baden,  Father,  early  Green  Bay  clergyman, 
230,   231. 

Bfetss,  Henry,  curator,  7. 

Balrd,  Henry  S.,  vice-president  of  Society, 
7-10;  MS.  paper,  76;  mentioned,  216, 
241  ;  death,  78,  79,  468 ;  Ellis*  Memoir, 
426. 

Balrd,  Mrs.   H.   S.,  donor,  21. 

Baker,  C.  M.,  photograph  of,  20. 

Baker,   Mrs.   Charles  M.,  donor,  17. 

Baker,   L.   J.,  donor,   55. 

Baker,  R.  H.,  donor  and   life  member,  28. 

Baldwin,  C.  C,  donor,  69. 

Baldwin,   Lyman  H.,  donor,  19. 

Baltimore  Mercantile   Library,   donor,   18. 

Bancroft,  George,  on  Western  Antiquities, 
81. 

Bangs.  Merwln  &  Co.,  donors,  18. 

Baraboo,  origin  of  name,  351. 

Barber.  A.  W..  donor.  54. 

Barber,  J.  Allen,  donor,  85. 

Bark  River  Mill,  early  settlement,  411. 

Barlow,  8.  L.  M..  donor.  69. 

Barnard.  Henry,  donor,  50. 

Barney.  William  K..  death  and  services,  466. 

Barnum,   P.   T.,   donor.   69. 

Barron,  H.  D..  vice-president  of  Society,  7- 
10:  promises  historical  paper,  23;  do- 
nor, 51. 

Barton,   E.  M.,  donor,  36,  697 
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Bascom.   John,    doDor,   50,   69. 

Bates,  David  G.,  lead  region  pioneer,  291. 

Beadle.  W.  H.  H.,  donor,  74. 

Bean.  Nicholas  G.,  early  Green  Bay  settler, 

241.   256. 
Beaujeu,  M.  de,  mentioned.  130-135,  188. 
Beckwitb,   II.   A.,  donor,  37. 
Belknap,  W.  W.,  dooor,  17. 
Bell,  Jameg.  administrator,  donor,  19. 
Beiolt  College,  collection  of  antiquities,  73; 

Emerson's   gift   to,   98. 
Benedict   S.  G..  donor,  09. 
Beoucbard.   Edward  D.,  Tindlcation,   289 
Bibliography,  works  on,  25. 
Big  Bull  Falls,  early  setttlement,  358,  859. 

397. 
Big   Foots  band   and  vUlage.  826,  841-44, 

475. 
Bird,  George  W..  donor,  69. 
Bird,  Matthew,  donor,  69. 
Black,    John,   donor,    portrait,    36. 
Black,    Robert    S.,    Mineral    Point    pioneer, 

378. 
Blackbird,  or  Siginakee.  406. 
Black    Earth,   early   settlement,   409. 
Blackfan,  J.  H.,  donor,  17. 
Black  Hawk  War.  40,  57.  251,  292-95,  809, 

818-28,   341-44,  350,  351,  419,  420. 
Black   Partrtdge,   friendly,   416-19. 
BUck  Wolf,  mentioned,  346,  357,  862,  363 ; 

young,    mentioned.    393. 
Bloomer  ft   Strong,  early  settlers,  858. 
Blue    Mounds    Fort    in    Black    Hawk   War, 

29.V93. 
Boardman,   S    L..  donor,  50,  69. 
Bodley,  Miss  R.  L.,  donor,  51,  69. 
BoisTert  Anthony,  donor,  38. 
Bond,  Sbadrach,  Illlnoii:  pioneer,  298. 
Bonduel,    P.,   mentioned,   178. 
Borup,  Charles  W.,  early  trader,  891. 
Boston  Public  Library,  donor,  86,  68. 
Bouton.  J.  W.,  donor,   18 
BoTee,  M.  H.,  promises  a  !)aper,  28. 
Bowen,  B.  W..  donor.  69,  75. 
Bowman.  John  D..  donor,  18. 
Bowyer.  John,  Indian  agent  228. 
Boyd.  Thomas  A.  B.,  sub-Indian  agent  860, 

374. 
Boykin,  E.  M..  donor.  51. 
Bracken,    Charies,    Mineral    Point    pioneer, 

878. 
Braddock.  Edward,  defeated  by  French  and 

Indians.  130-35. 
Bradford,    G.    W.,    honorary    yice-president 

of  Society.  9.  10 :  donor  to  library,  50,  66. 

58 :  contributor  to  binding  fund,  62. 
Bradtsh,  Alrah.  donor  to  art  gallery,  51. 


Bradley,  C.  D.,  donor,  18,  51. 

Bradley.    Isaac    S.,    ass'stant   librarian,    10» 

78;  donor,  69. 
Bradley,  John,  U.  8.  army,  367. 
Brady,  Hugh,  mentioned,  236,  260,  362,  368. 
Brady,   Samuel,   mentioned,   236. 
Braley,    A.    B.,   curator   of   Society,    9,    10; 

memoir   of   Catlin,    444. 
Brauz,    I.«eon,    early   settler,   359. 
Breeie,    LI.,   curator   of   Society,   7 ;   donor, 

17.   22.   35.   ;^9. 
Brevo<»rt    Henry,    Indian    Agent,    217.    241, 

244. 
Brevoort,  J.   C,  donor,  69. 
Briard.   W.  A.,  donor,  20. 
Brigham.    Ebeoezer,    mentioned,    295,    378, 

412. 
Brlsbois,  Joseph,  mentioned,  856. 
Brisbols,  Michael,  mentioned,  174. 
British  Patent  Office,  donor,  32,  35,  46.  64. 
Britt.  Chauncey  C,  Tiee-president  of  Socie- 
ty. 9.  10. 
Brock.  R.  A.,  donor,  51,  69. 
Brookfleld,   early   settlement   411. 
Brookline   Public  Library,  donor,   50. 
Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  donor,  69. 
Brown,  E.  D.,  early  Green  Bay  teacher,  239. 
Brown,  Rdswell,  portrait  of,  19. 
Browning,  William,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Green  Bay, 

241. 
Brunet.  Jean,  early  Prairie  du  Chien  settler, 

200. 
Brunsron.  Alfred,  donor.   17 ;  notice  of,  and 

portrait  36,  37. 
Buck.  James  8..  paper  on  Milwaukee,  41. 
Buck.  Old,   Fox   Indian,   mentioned,  290. 
Bugfa,  Samuel  G.,  death  and  senrlcee,  470. 
Bugh,  William  A.,  death  and  serylcee,  471. 
Bullen,  John,  early  Kenosha  settler,  837. 
Burnett  E.  L.,  donor,  75. 
Burns,   C.  D.   F..  donor,   18. 
Bums,    Timothy,   early   La   Croase   settler, 

400. 
Bushnell,    Charles   I.,    publications   of,    14 ; 

donor.    17. 
Bushnell,  I>aniel,  early  Portage  settler,  873. 
Butler,    J.    D.,    curator    of    Society,    7-10: 

paper     on      Prehistoric     Wisconsin,      S, 

80;  Westphallan  Medal,   102;  serrices  In 

translating.   8. 
Butterfleld,  C.  W.,  donor,  50. 
Buttes.  O.  B..  donor.  20. 


Cadle.  Richard  F.,  mentioned,  217,  238,  239, 

2.'^2.  257.  369 
Cadwallader.  8..  donor,  68^ 
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Culdwell.  Billy,  half-brecd.  330,  343,  344, 
418. 

Caldwell,   J.   D.,   donor,   36. 

Calumet  or  Painted  Rock,  348. 

Cameron,   Angus,  donor,   75. 

Cameron,  Simon,  mentioned,  304-96. 

Campbell,  Stephen,  learly  Racine  settler,  335. 

Canfield,  W.  H..  donor,  18,  36,  57,  68. 

Canteen  battle,   Illinois,  300,   303. 

Car-a-mau-nee,   Winnebago  chief,   332,   350. 

Caron  or  Soullgny,  Menomonee  chief,   127. 

Carpenter,  Matthew  H.,  donor,  17,  36 ;  con- 
tributor to  binding  fund,  62. 

Carpenter,  Richard,  early  Racine  settler, 
*      355. 

Carpenter,  S.  D.,  curator  of  Society,  9,  10 ; 
donor,  20,  74,   78. 

Carpenter,  8.  H.,  curator  of  Society,  7-10 ; 
donor,  22,  56. 

Carswell,   J.   A.,  donor,   40,   77. 

Case,  F.  W.,  donor,   18. 

Cass,  Liewis,  awes  Indians,  1820,  52,  330, 
331 :  1827,  at  Chicago,  342 ;  portrait  pre- 
sented, 51-53 ;  services  and  character, 
52,  53. 

Catlin,  John,  vice-president  of  Society,  7, 
8;  Yisits  site  of  Madison,  409,  410; 
trip  to  Chicago,  392;  contributes  to 
binding  fund,  25,  41 ;  commends  binding 
fund,  and  tenders  land,  41.  42,  63,  448; 
death  of,  462;  memoir  by  Braley,  444. 

Centennial  Commission,  donor,  60. 

Center,   A.   J.,   mentioned,   372. 

Chadbourne,  P.  A.,  donor,   17,  36. 

Chadwick,  J.  R.,  donor,  69. 

Chaetar,  captures  Black  Hawk,  351. 

Chamberlain,  Byerett,  death  and  services, 
467. 

Chamberlln,  T.  C,  donor,  51. 

Chapin,  A.  L.,  donor,  36,  40,  51. 

Chapman,   C.   B.,   donor,   76. 

Chapman,  Chandler  P.,  curator  of  Society, 
7-10;  promises  a  paper,  23;   donor,  38. 

Chapman,  Silas,  donor,  68. 

Charlerol  Paleontologlcal  Society,  donor, 
17. 

Charleton,  E.   W.,  donor,  69. 

Chase,  W.  H.,  donor,  39. 

Cheney,   T.   A.,   donor,  51,   69. 

Chicago,  origin  of  name,  331,  332 ;  1812 
massacre,  416-418 ;  early  settlement,  833 ; 
1827,  Fort  Dearborn.  336,  341,  344,  475; 
Board  of  Education,  donor,  50;  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  donor,  18,  23 ;  Historical 
Society,  donor,  18;  Public  Library,  do- 
nor, 36,  69. 


Childs,  Ebeneser,  mentioned,  217,  227,  228, 
235,  241.  369,  375,  400;  sketch  of,  char- 
acter, 257,  258. 

Chippewa   Indians,   mentioned,   105-205. 

Cincinnati  Public  Library,  donor,  36. 

Clark,  Barrett,  Racine  pioneer,  335. 

Clark,  Darwin,  donor,  20. 

aark,  George  R.,  takes  possession  of  II- 
Itaiois,  172,  173,  207,  298 ;  Dncharme*!  ex- 
pedition, 176,  193,  194 ;  Montgomery's  ex- 
pedition, 177;  biography  of,  designed, 
298. 

Clark,  Keeler,  Racine  pioneer,  335. 

Clark,  Nathan,  U.  S.  A.,  374,  402. 

Clark,  Ossian,  donor,  34. 

Clark,  Satterlee,  vice-president  of  Society,  9, 
10;  mentioned,  358,  366,  373,  376^  885, 
393. 

Clark,  Wtlliam,  mentioned,  274. 

Clarke,  Peter  D.,  donor,  50. 

Clarke,  Robert,  donor,  17,  35,  50. 

Clarkson,   Thomas  S.,  donor,  69. 

Cleveland,  S.  C,  donor,  50. 

Cline,  George,  early  settler,  358. 

Clltz,  John,  U.  S.  A.,  367. 

Cobbs,  W.   v.,  U.   S.  A.,  374,  404. 

Cole,  D.  J.,  donor,  56. 

Coleman,  H..  dondr,  50. 

Coles,   Edward,   314. 

Collingsworth,  John  T.,  U.  S.  A..  373,  408. 

Collins,  James,  service,  296. 

Columbia  College,  donor,  69. 

Columbia  County.  See  La  Ronde's  and 
Merrell's  narratives. 

Conant  &  Campbell,  early  lumbermen,  850, 
397. 

Conant*s  Rapids,  mentioned,  350. 

Congressional  Library,   donor,   17. 

Connecticut  State,  donor,  35. 

Conover,  O.  M.,  curator  of  Society,  7-10; 
donor,  30. 

Conroe,  Jacob  M.,  early  settler,  411. 

Come,  St.  Luc  de  la,  mentioned,  133,  168- 
172,  180,  474. 

Cornell,  BJsra,  donor,  17. 

Cothren,  M.  M.,  cited,  280. 

Cothren,  W.,  donor,  17. 

Cotton.  J.   W.,   mentioned,  241,  242. 

Cover,  John,  donor,  08. 

Cox,  E.  T.,  donor,  60. 

Crawford,   T.   H.,   mentioned,   306. 

Crelie,   Joseph,   mentioned,   376. 

Cromwell,  G.  O.,  donor,  55. 

Crooks,  Ramsay,  mentioned,  273,  277,  278. 

Cudmore,  P.,  donor,  50. 

Culver,  J.  O.,  curator  of  So4;Iety,  7-10; 
donor,   60.  Digitized  by  CjOOQLC 
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CummiDgs,   AlezftDder.  U.   8.  A.,  347. 
Curran.     Robert,    early    Brookfleld    settler, 

411. 
CurtiB,  Daniel,  noticed,  229,  475. 
Cutler,   Eno«,   IT.  8.  A..  873,  374,  402. 
Cutter,  B.  B.,  donor.  69. 


Oahl,   p.   R.,   donor,   19. 

Dalby,  John,  in  Black  Hawk  War,  293. 

Dalton,  J.  C,  donor.  36. 

Dandy,  Winnebago  (Tilef,  mentioned,  846, 
364,  365,  308,  399. 

Dane  County,  origin  of  name,  412. 

Daniel l8,  W.  W.,  donor,  68. 

Daniels.  Oeorge  C,  death  of,  468. 

Darwin,   E.   D.,  donor,  74. 

DaTle,  W.  O.  ft  Co.,  donors,  18. 

Davis,  J.   E..  donor,  69. 

Dawes,  Rnfus,  donor,  nri. 

Day,  ,  collection  of  antiquities,  73. 

Dean,   E.   B.,  curator  of   Society,   7,   8. 

Dean,  Irving,  donor,  75. 

Dean,  John  K.,  donor,  18. 

Dean,  N.   W.,  donor  to  art  gallery,  51. 

Dean,  &frs.  Sarah  Fairchlld,  translates 
Langlade's  Memoir.  3,  123. 

De  Forest,  B.  F.,  donor,  50. 

De  Oress,  T.   C,   donor,    18. 

De  Kaury,  eldest,   346,  347,  356,  375. 

De  Kaury,  Black,  347. 

De  Kaury,  Chau-ke-ka  or  Spoon,   346,  847. 

De  Kaury,  One-Eyed,   351,  359. 

De  Kaury,  Rascal,  .147,  350,  ,%7. 

De  Kaury,  Sabrevolr,  347. 

De  Kaury,  others  of  the  name,  356,  369. 

Delano,  C,  donor,  17,  69. 

Delaware  Historical   Society,  donor,   18. 

Delaplalne,  (Seorge  P.,  curator  of  Society, 
7-10. 

Dennis.  W.  M..  promises  a  paper.  23. 

Derby,  George,  donor,  17. 

Derby,   Perley,  donor.  17. 

Dering.  O.  M..  donor.  54. 

DePeyster.  A.  S.,  noticed,  166;  Miscellanies 
cited.  135.  166.  188,  189,  406;  letters 
written  in  1777,  405. 

DePeyster,  Frederick,  donor,  50. 

DePeyster,  J.  W..  donor.  17. 

Des  Peres,  Rapids,  early  mission,  239. 

Detroit,  in  1821.  211-213. 

Devil's  Lake,  described,  350. 

Deviese,    William,    pioneer,    289-296. 

Dickinson,  William,  early  Green  Bay  pion- 
eer, 2ie,  217.  241. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  William,  254. 

Dickson,   Robert,   mentioned,    174,    175. 


Dlsbrow.  ,  early  Prairie  du  Chlen  set- 
tler. 290. 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  celebration, 
26;  Shea's  paper  on.  111. 

Dodge.   ,    lost   near   Prairie   du   Chien, 

354. 

Dodge,  A.  C,  honorary  vice-president  of 
Society,   7-10. 

Dodge,  Henry.  1827,  Winnebago  War,  317; 
1832,  in  piack  Hawk  War,  293,  294,  318- 
323,  341-344,  .150,  419,  420;  governor  of 
Territory,  .356.  858.  364,  384.  393,  395; 
character,    378.    379. 

Dodge.  J.  T..  donor.  75. 

Podge.   Reuben  R..  donor,   54. 

Dodge.  William,  donor.  18. 

Doolittle.  J.  R..  vice-president  of  Society. 
7-10. 

Dorr.   E.  P..  donor.  51. 

Dorward,  (^harh^  P.,  donor  to  art  gallery. 
19. 

Doty.  James  Duane.  explores  Wlsconsla, 
52,  105;  mentioned,  216,  231,  236,  237. 
241.  24,1.  244.  346,  352.  369,  372,  377. 
409,  430.  434.  436.  437,  475;  names 
Dane  county,  412. 

Dougherty,  ,   lead  region  pioneer,  291, 

3SS.  380. 

Dousman.  H.  L..  donor  to  art  gallery.  18 ; 
mentioned,   349,   856,   380. 

Dousman,  Michael,  In  Indian  trade.  278. 

Dow,  C.  C,  donor,  36. 

Doyle,   Peter,   curator  of  Society,   8-10. 

Drake,   Joslah.   donor,   18. 

Drake.  Samuel  G.,  vice-president  of  Society, 
9:  donor,   18,  35,  50.  54. 

Draper.   A.   P.,  donor,   51. 

Draper.  Lyman  C,  corresponding  secretary 
of  Society,  7-10;  donor,  17,  36,  39,  61, 
69:  visits  Augustln  Grignon,  123;  de- 
signs biography  of  G.  R.  Clark,  298; 
notice  of  Match-e-ke-wis.  188 ;  Wisconsin 
Necrology  1874,  1875,  460;  notes,  histori- 
cal and  explanatory,  141,  160,  .164,  165. 
176.  196,  215,  216,  223,  226,  229,  236. 
241-244.  247,  250,  252-254,  256,  258. 
263,  265,  269,  270,  273.  289,  302.  303, 
308,  326,  328,  .332.  345,  347,  350,  358, 
.359,  362,  363,  365-367,  374.  375,  888, 
.301,  392,  394,  396,  402-407,  418,  420, 
474.    475. 

Draper.  Mrs.  L.  C  donor,  50. 

Dubay,  John  B.,  mentioned,  362,  391.  400- 
402.  474. 

Ducharme.  Jean  Marie,  expedition,  176. 
193.  194. 

Ducharme,  Laurent,   mentioned.  406.  I  p 
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Dacharme,  Paul,  mentioned,  849. 

Dudley,  Dean,  donor,  36. 

Da  Jaunay,  Father,  at  Mackinaw,  126,  162, 
166. 

Duke,  R.  T.  W.,  donor,  36. 

Dunbar,  Richard,  contributor  to  binding 
fund,  45. 

Dunn,  Andrew,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  359. 

Durrie,  Daniel  S.,  librarian  of  Society,  7- 
10;  donor,  18,  50,  69;  History  of 
Madison,  57,  410 :  Sketches  of  Green  Bay 
and  Prairie  du  Chlen,  58;  Memoir  of 
Gale,  422;  Sketch  of  J.  Y.  Smith,  452. 

Durrie,  George  H.,  donor,  53,  54. 

Durrie,  Miss  Isabel,  assistant  librarian,  10, 
23,  78. 

Dwlnnell,  S.  A.,  donor,  18,  38. 

Dyer,  C.  E.,  Racine  County  address,  58. 


Baton,   J.,  Jr.,  donor,  35,  68. 

Baton,  T.  H.,  donor,  54. 

Bdes,  H.  H.,  donor,  18. 

Edwards,   Nlnlan,  mentioned,  274. 

Eldrldge,  C.  A.,  donor,  35. 

Blklns,   S.  B.,  donor,  51. 

Bills,  Albert  G.,  sketch  of,  207;  Fifty-four 

years'  recollections,  210;  cited,  474. 
Bills,  E.  H.,  memoir  of  Balrd,  426. 
mils,  T.  H.,  donor,  51,  68. 
Ellsworth,   W.   F.,   donor,   38. 

Bmerson,  ,  gift  to  Belolt  College,  98. 

Bngel.  Antolne,  donor,  19. 

Bno6,    Maj. ,    Mineral    Point    pioneer, 

378. 
Bnos,  J.  J.,  death  and  serylces,  460. 
Essex  Institute,  donor,  17,  51. 
Ethrlngton,   George,   noticed,    151-64. 
Byangelical  Alliance,  donor,  60. 
Ereritt,  DaTld,  Illinois  pioneer,  303. 
Btaceter,    Sugar    River    Diggings,    291,  292, 

295. 

Faibchild,  Charles,  honorary  vice-president 
of  Society,  10;  contributor  to  binding 
fund,  45. 

Falrchlld,  Lucius,  curator  of  Society,  7-10; 
donor,  18,  20,  21. 

WtAlen  Timbers,  Wayne's  battle,  32^-830. 

Fallows,  Samuel,  donor,  39,  50,  56. 

Falvey,  Thomas,  death  and  services,  4C4. 

Famsworth,  William,  early  Green  Bay  set- 
tler, 241. 

Farrar,  Amos,  lead  region  pioneer,  290. 

Farwell,  Leonard  J.,  honorary  vice-pres- 
ident of  Society,  7-10. 


Fay,  Harrison  K.,  Racine  pioneer,  335. 

Field,  F.  K.,  donor,  69. 

Field,  Thomas  W.,  donor,  51,  69. 

Field,  W.  W.,  donor,  69. 

Flfleld,   S.   S.,  donor,  54. 

Fily,  Laurent,  mentioned,  347. 

Flndlay,  John   B.,  donor,  75. 

Firman,    Frank    FI.,    recording   secretary   of 

Society,   7-10. 
Fisher,    Henry,    Prairie   du    Chlen    pioneer. 

174. 
Fitch,  M.  G.,  on  PeckatCHiica  battle,  40. 
Fletcher,  E.  H.,  donor,  17. 
Flies,   Green   Bay,  described,  267,   268. 
Floyd,  G.  B.  C,  secretary  of  Territory,  446. 
Follett,  Burley,  at  PorUge,  373. 
Follett,   Mrs.    D.    W.,    Green  Bay  pioneer, 

254. 
Fond  du  Lac.  first  settlement,  412. 
Foot,  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  373,  403. 
Foote,  Erastus,  death  of,  466. 
Force.  George,  killed  by  Indians,  293,  2M. 
Force.  M.  F..  donor,  18. 
Fort  Atkinson,  mentioned,  410. 
Fort  Howard,   in  18221,  215. 
Fort    Winnebago,    294,    317;    See    also    La 

Ronde  and  Merrell's  narratives. 
Foster,    Alvln   and    Edward,    pioneers,    411. 
Foster,  Dwlght,  pioneer  settler,  410. 
Foster,  E.,  contributor  to  bln^^g  fund,  28. 
Foster,  E.  H.,  donor  to  art  gUlery,  36. 
Foster,  G.  H.,  donor,  69. 
Foster,  J.  S..  donor,  36. 
Foster,  J.   W.,  on  Prehistoric  Races,  73. 
Fowler,  J.  M.,  donor,  36. 
Fox  or  Outagamie  Indians,  128,  129. 
Francis,  D.  G.,  donor,  18,  51,  55. 
Frank.  Michael,  promises  a  paper,  23. 
Franks,   Jacob,    Green    Bay    pioneer,    229, 

247. 
Frazee.  L.  J.,  donor,  36. 
French,  P.  W.,  donor,  69. 
Frey,  S.  C.  donor,  60.  ■ 
Futhey,  J.  Smith,  donor,  50. 


Gale,  George,  Memoir,  422. 

Galesville  University,  founded,  423-24. 

Gardiner,  D.  S.,  donor,  17. 

Gardner,  S.,  donor,  38. 

Garrett,  William,  donor,  50. 

Garrison,  James,  Illinois  pioneer,  298,  302. 

Garrison,  Bfary,  Illinois  pioneer,  298. 

Garrison,  W.  P.,  donor,  18,  35,  68. 

Gary,  George,  contributor  to  binding  fund, 

45. 
Genealogy,  works  on,  23. 


on,   ica.       ^<->.  T 
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GentfK  Isaac  P.  P.,  deatb  and  aery Icea,  462. 

George,  W.  8.,  donor,  17. 

Georgia   Historical   8ocietj,  donor,  85. 

Gerard,  James  W.,  donor,  69. 

Gere,  Amable  de.  Green  Bay  pioneer,  182, 
145,   174. 

Gibbon,  John,  death  and  aerricea,  400. 

Gibson,  George,  early  trip  to  New  Orleans, 
407. 

Gleason,    Luther,    Indian  trader,  350,n$7S, 
385-387. 

Godin,  Abraham,  voyageur,  352,  860. 

Goodell,  N.,  donor,  75. 

Gordon,  Boiling,  donor,  17. 

Gobs,  B.  H.,  donor,  18,  51. 

Gould,  S.  C,  donor,  36,  51,  56,  69. 

Gould,  W.,  donor,  69. 

Gourdain,  William,  Portage  pioneer,  350. 

Gourd  In,  R.,  donor,  51. 

Grafton,  first  settlement,  411. 

Grand  Rapids,  settlement,  358,  398. 

Gratiot,  Henry,  Indian  Agent,  294,  295. 

Gray,  F.  W.,  donor,  20. 

Green,   Emeraon,   killed  by   Indians,  293. 

Green,  John,  U.  8.  A..  374,  404.* 

Green,  8.  A.,  donor,  18,  35,  60,  68. 

Green  Bay,  Lake  des    Puants,    126;  Lang- 
lade's   settlement.    126;    early    incidenta, 
127-129;   De  Villiers,   killed,   129;   1763, 
Menomonees  friendly,   283 ;   1785,  names 
of  residents,   177;   1791,    James    Porlier 
settled     there,     177;     1812,     condition, 
177;  early  Panis  slavery,  158,  177,  179; 
early   miasionaries,   178;   1822,  condition 
and  settlers,   216-223,  241;    farms    nar- 
row, 437;  maple  sugar  making,  220-222; 
tides,   230,   267;   early   schools,   266-231, 
233-238;   early   churches,   230,   236-239; 
1824,    Baird     first    lawyer,    430;    1827. 
troops  departed,  237;  cattle  and  fishing. 
240;   early    amusements,    261-264;   wild 
rice,    200,  265,  266 ;  health,  266-268 ;  flies, 
267,  268;    early    mills,   229,    243,    247; 
1834,   appearance,   369;   Advocate,  cited, 
434;  Weekly  Globe,  cited,  439. 
Gregory,  John,  donor  to  art  gallery,  51. 
Grlgnon,  Amable,  mentioned,  125,  242,  386. 
Grlgnon,  Augustln,  Recollections  cited,  123; 
birth,    106,   178;   noticed,   217,   289,   242, 
244,    245,    277,   347,   849,    351. 
Grlgnon,  Charles,  mentioned,  177,  242,  349 
Grlgnon,   Hypollte,  mentioned,  475. 
Grignon.  John  B.,  mentioned,  177,  277,475. 
Grlgnon.    Louis,   mentioned,   228,   235,   242, 

244,  245.  277,  279. 
GriCTon,  Paul,  mentioned,  385. 


Grignon,    Perrlache,    mentioned.    177.    242. 

347,  351. 
Grignon,  Peter  B.,  mentioned,  248.  475. 
Grignon,  Pierre,  and  chUdren,   178,   217. 
Grignon,   Pierre,   Jr.,   mentioned,   177,  218. 

242,  243,  274,  277. 
Grignon,  Miss  Ursula  M.,  cited,  243,  244. 
Grow,  Dustin,  donor,  75. 
Guernsey    ft    Wlllard's    History    of     Bock 

County,  .57. 
Guppey,  J.  J.,  vice-president  of  8ociety,  10 ; 

promises    a    paper,    23;    contributor    to 

binding  fund,  62. 
Gumee,  J.  D.,  curator  of  Society,  7-10. 
Guyorl,  Antolne,  mentioned,  125,  474. 

Habbtzbl,  Isaac,   Indian  Trader,  240,  475. 

Hagood,  J.,  donor,  18. 

Haire,  J.  P.,  donor,  18,  36. 

Hale,  Charles  R.,  donor,  36. 

Hale.  George,  donor,   17. 

Hale,  Samuel,  Kenosha  pioneer,  337. 

Half-Day,   Pottowattomle  orator,  326. 

Hall,    Misses,    Indian    captlvea,    294,    821. 

322,  420. 
Halliwell,  J.  O.,  edition  of  Shakespeare,  29- 

30. 
Hamelin,    Louis,    Green    Bay    pioneer,    18& 

175. 
Hamilton,  C.  8.,  donor  to  art  gallery,  8d. 
Hamilton,   Henry,  mentioned,  172,  178. 
Hamilton,  William  8.,  mentioned,  292    298. 

378.  ' 

Haney,  Berry,  Black  Earth  pioneer,  409. 
Hardwlck.  Moses,   Green    Bay  pioneer,  St. 

241,   242,   475. 
Hamden,  Henry,  donor  to  art  gallery,  18. 
Henry,  G.  A.,  donor,  68. 
Harris,  D.  Smith,  of  Galena,  877. 
Harris.  James,  Racine  pioneer,  835. 
Harris.  J.   8.,  donor,  50. 
Harris,  W.  8..  donor,  36. 
Harrisqn  ft  Warner,  donors,  34,  49. 
Harrlsse,  Henry,  important  map  discoTarr. 

121,  122. 
Harvard  College,  donor,  18,  51,  69. 
Harvey,  Mrs.  A.  P..  donor,  55. 
Harvey,  George  J.,  donor.  69. 
Haseltine,  P.  T.,  donor,  11. 
Hastings,  8.  D.,  curator  of  Society,  7-10; 

donor,     85,     38,     89,     50,     56;      early 
I^  Crosse  settier,  400. 
HastPelter,  R.  8.,  donor,  75. 
Hatch,   8.,  donor.   17. 
Hathaway,  Joshua,   early  surveyor,  859. 
Haven,  E.  O.,  donor,  70. 
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Hawley,  D.  S.,  promises  a  paper,  23. 
Hayden,  P.,  donor,  19. 
Hays,  J.  L.,  donor,  18,  30. 
Hazelton.  O.  W.,  donor,  17,  35,  60. 
Head,  Orson  S.,  death  and  services,  466. 
Helrc^    Linai   T.   and  wife,   saved,   at   Chi- 
cago. 328,  343. 
Hempatead,  William,  donor  70. 
Henderson,  W.  A.,  donor,  36. 
Hendricks,    Solomon   U.,   Stockbrldge   chief, 

215,  223. 
Henry,  James  D.,  in  Black  Hawk  War,  326, 

344,   350. 
Henry,  W.  T.,  donor,  39. 
Henshaw,  Miss  H.  A.,  donor,  19,  74. 
Heron,  James  B..  U.  S.  A.,  223,  241. 
Heyd,  C.  W.,  artist,  mentioned,   18. 
Hiokllng,   William,    statement  about    Black 

Hawk  War.  344. 
Hill,  James  L.,  curator  of  Society,  7. 
Hills,  L.  B.,  donor,  50. 
Hitchcock,  A.  B.,  U.   S.  A.,  395,  396. 
Hoadley,  C.  J.,  donor,  17,  60. 
HobMns,  Joseph,  curator  of  Society,  7-10. 
Hodge,  O.  J.,  donor,  50. 
Hodges,   B.  M.,  honorary   vice-president  of 

Society,  9,  10;  donor,  17,  50;  contributor 

to  binding  fund,  11,  18,  45,  62. 
Holbrook,    J.    B.,    contributor    to    binding 

fund,  11,  28. 
Holden.  C.  N.,  donor,  18,  36,  70. 
Hoi  la  way,  W.  A.,  donor,  37. 
Hollman,    Frederick,    death    and    services, 

467. 
Holmes,  A.  Baron,  donor,  18. 
Holt,  David,  donor,  70,  74. 
Holton,  ,  early  Green  Bay  teacher,  228, 

241. 
Homes,  H.  A.,  donor,  18,  69. 
Hooe,  A.   S.,  U.   S.  A.,   350,  358,  373,  38T. 
Hooker,  E.  W.,  donor,  50. 
Home,  William,  donor,  21. 
Hough,  F.  B.,  donor,  20. 
Houghton   Historical    Society,   collection   of 

antiquities,   86. 
Howaggishikee,  Ottawa  chief,  407. 
Howe,  George,  donor,  86. 
Howe,  T.  O.,  donor,  17,  36,  50,  68;  donor 

to  art  gallery,  18;  referred  to,  439. 
Howell,  G.  B.,  donor,  70. 
Howell,   George   R.,   donor,   35,   51. 
Howland,  J.  R.,  donor,  51. 
Hoy,  P.  R.,  on  origin  of  copper  antiquities, 

88. 
Hoyt,  A.  H.,  donor,  61.  70. 
Hoyt,  Charles  S.,  donor,  17. 


Hubbard,  Bela,  donor,  69 ;  on  signification 

of  mounds.  92. 
Hubbard,  Gurdon  S.,  cited,  326;  statement 

about  Black  Hawk  War,  341. 
Hubbard,  Henry  S.,  donor,  64. 
Hudd,  T.   R.,  eulogy  on  Baird,  440. 
Hudson,  Charles,  donor,  69. 
Hughs  Brothers,  donors,   18. 
Humphrey,  A.  A.,  donor,  C9. 
Hunt.  S.  W.,  U.   S.  A.,  241,  268. 
Huntoon,  T.  V.,  donor,  61. 
Hurlbut,    H.    H.,    donor,    23,    35,    40,    69; 

Early  Days  of  Racine,  58. 
Hurlbut,  Sidney  S.,  donor,  38,  55. 
Hyer,     George,     early     Wisconsin     recoUec* 

tlons,  41. 


Illinois,  early  settlement,  297-344,  475. 

Illinois   Industrial   University,   donor,   50. 

Indianapolis  Public   Library,  donor,   50. 

Indians,  1745,  at  Green  Bay,  127-129; 
Outagamies  or  Poxes,  exact  tribute,  128^ 
129 ;  Morand's  expedition  against,  129, 
351,  ,-575;  1755-1760,  in  French  war, 
129,  1.39.  140;  1763,  capture  of  Mack- 
inaw, 152-165,  188;  1777,  oppose  the 
Americans,  167,  405 ;  1780,  Ducharme*» 
expedition,  176,  193,  194;  1794,  fight 
Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers,  828-380 ;  1812, 
in  British  war,  284,  309-12;  1819-1820, 
Winnebngoes  inimical,  279:  1820,  oppose 
Cass,  52,  330,  331;  1820,  tribes  In 
Northern  Wisconsin,  195-201;  1816-1821, 
Indian  trade,  205,  269-88;  1821,  Men- 
omonees  and  Winnebagoes  sell  lands, 
214,  223.  224,  413,  414;  1827,  Wlnne- 
bago  troubles.  316,  317.  326,  342,  476; 
1832,  Black  Hawk  War,  251,  292-295, 
309,     319-28.     341-44,     360.     419,     420; 

1836,  Cedar  Point  treaty,  177,  358; 
Indian  payment  at  Fort  Winnebago,  384  ; 

1837,  Winnebago  treaty,  393,  394;  fish, 
i^me,  and  vegetables,  196,  196,  199; 
gathering  wild  rice,  200,  265.  206;  the 
seasons,  108 ;  their  dances,  224,  226 ;  on- 
successful  schodl,  237 ;  character,  804, 
305;  Winnebago  villages,  291,  350,  351, 
356,  358,  359,  375,  898;  Winnebago  re- 
movals, 364.  365,  393,  394,  400;  notice 
of  Match-e-ke-wls,  188;  sketch  of  Shao- 
be-na  415. 

Ingalls,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  donor,  37. 
Iowa  Historical  Society,  donor,  17. 
Iowa,   State,  donor,  68. 
Irish,  M.  H.,  donor,  54. 
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Irvln.  David,  mentioned,  368,  899. 

Irving,    R-,   donor,   69. 

Irwin,  Alexander  J.,  noticed,  241,  253-256, 

465. 
Irwin.  Mathew,  noticed.  222.  269-288,  475. 
Irwin.    Robert.   Sen.,    mentioned.   253. 
Irwin,   Robert.   Jr..   noticed.   216.   226,   236, 

238,  241.  250^4,  475. 
Irwin.   Samuel,   mentioned.   241. 


Jackson,   Mrs.   Daniel,   donor,    74. 

JackBon.  Francis,  donor.  69. 

Jackson,  8.  C,  donor.  51. 

Jacobson.   D..   donor,   74. 

James.  G.  H.,  donor,  19. 

James,   Thomas    P.,    early    Indian    trader, 

278.  274.   277. 
James.  U.   P.,  donor,   18. 
Jamet.   John,   killed  at    Mackinaw,    160. 
Janesvllle  Manufacturing  Co.,  donor,  76. 
January,  Thomas,   lead  region  pioneer.  290. 
Jarris.   E>dward.  donor,   17,  45,  51. 
Jefferson,  first  settlement,  411. 
Jefferson.  J.  W..  donor  to  art  gallery,  61. 
Jenkins,  T.,  donor.  55. 
Johnson,   Esau,   In   Black   Hawk   War,   295. 
Johnson.   George,   Green   Bay   pioneer,   241. 
Johnson,   James,   mentioned,   290.   291. 
Johnson,  O.  0..  donor.  78. 
Johnson,  R.  M..  mentioned,  290,  291.  418, 

419. 
Johnson,   Robert,   donor,   20. 
Johnston,  Alexander.  U.  S.  A..  373,  408. 
Johnston.  John,  donor.  36. 
Johnstone.  Chevalier  de,  141,  145,  474. 
JolUet  and  Marquette's    discovery    of    the 

Mississippi,  111. 
Jones,  C.  C  referred  to,  73,  89. 
Jones,  H.  G.,  donor,  69. 
Jones,  Mllo,  early  settler,  410. 
Jones,  M.  M.,  donor,  51. 
Jones.  N.  P.,  donor.  21. 
Jordan,  D.  S.,  donor.  51. 
Jourdaln,  Joseph.   Green   Bay  pioneer,   177 

227,   242. 
Joy,  Henry,  donor,  76. 


Keyes,  E,  W.,  curator  of  Society,  7-10. 
Keyes,  Joseph,  death  and  services,  463. 
Kllgore,  D.  Y.,  donor,  35. 
Kingston,   J.   T.,   ylce-presldent   of   Society. 

9,   10;   RacUie  pioneer.  335;  donor,  20; 

historical     papers.    23,     57.     77;     Early 

Western  Days,  297 ;  cited,  365,  418,  475. 
Kingston.   Paul,  Racine  pioneer,  335. 
Kln«!e,   John,    Sen.,    mentioned,    280,   416- 

418. 
Klnxle.   John   H.,   mentioned.  342,   346. 
Kllppart,  John  H.,  donor,  50. 
Knapp,    Gilbert,    Racine   pioneer,    335.    337. 
Knapp.  J.  G.,  donor.  35. 
Knapp,  William,  donor,  37. 
Knight,  Edward,  donor,  19. 
Knowles,  E.  P.,  sculptor,  37. 
Koss.  F.  A.,  donor,  17. 
K08S,   R.   A.,   writes  History  of  Milwaukee, 

58.  _ 

Kuehn,   Ferdinand,    curator  of   Society.    8- 

10. 


Kellogo,   John    C,   In    Black   Hawk   War, 

295. 
Kelso.  Henry  B.,  Green  Bay  pioneer,   241, 

476. 
Kemper.  Bishop  Jackson,   referred  to.  441. 
Kenosba,  early  settlement,   837. 
Kerr,  Alexander,  donor,  69. 


Lacet.  Bdgar  M..  U.  S.  A..  373.  402. 

La  Cho'sle,  ,  Green  Bay  pioneer,  132. 

r^  Crosse,  early  settlers,  400. 
La    Payette    County,    Remlnlscenses    men- 
tioned, 77. 
La  Fortune,  .  Green  Bay  pioneer.  132, 

176. 
Lake,   French,   mentioned,  289-96. 
Lane,  J.  P..  donor,  35. 
Langlade.   Charles   Michael   de.   birth.    1*5; 
original  name  Mouet  de  Moras,  124,  474 ; 
settles  at  Green  Bay,  126;  in  campaigns 
against  Indians.   129;  marriage,  179;  at 
Fort   Du  Quesne,    129-136;    on    Canada 
campaigns.   136-151;  at  Mackinaw  when 
taken,   152-165;   in    Revolutionary    War, 
167    405;  at  Prairie  du  Chlen,  176;  re- 
settles at  Green   Bay,   180;  descendants, 
old  age.  and  death.  178.  182-185;  Tass^'a 
memoir  of.  3,  77.  123;  noticed  by  Ellla. 
217,  218. 
Langson.  W.  J.,  donor,  17,  23.  51.  56. 
Lapham,  Increase  A.,  vlc^preeldent  of  So- 
clety,      7-10;      donor,      51,     69;     collec- 
tion   of    antiquities,    73,    85;    death    of, 
78,  472. 
La  Ronde,  Denys  de,  early  at  Chegolmegon. 

La    Ronde,    John    T.    de,    mentioned,   384. 

394;  personal  narratlre,  345. 
Larson,   Louis,  donor,   21. 
Larrabee,  Charlea  H.,  donor  to  art  gallery, 


18. 
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Lawe.  John.   Green   Baj  pioneer,  236^  242, 

245,    247-50,    256,    277. 
Lawler,  John,  contributor  to  binding  fund, 

28. 
Learenwortb,   S.  W..  donor,  69. 
Leavitt,  J.  H..  donor,  34,  36,  89. 
L'EJcuycr,  Miss,  mentioned,  226. 
L'Ecuyer,  John  B.,  Portage  pioneer,  347. 
Ledyard.    H.,    and    others,    donors    to  art 

gallery,  53. 
Lee,  Francis,  U.  S.  A.,  394. 
Lee,  Leonard,  donor,  19. 
Le  Fevre.  C.  F.,  donor,  39^ 
Legate,   Charles   F.,   cited,   and  death.   289, 

461. 
Leggett   &   Donovan,  donors,   55. 
Leigh,  Mrs.  John,  donor.  75. 
Leland,  E.  R.,  donor,  51. 
Lenox,  James,  donor.  51. 
Le  Roys,   early   Portage  settlers,   346,   360, 

361. 
L'EspagnoI,   Menomonee  Chief.   351. 

Leslie.  ,  at   Mackinaw,  160,  164.  165. 

Lewis.  Mrs.   H.  M.,  donor,  37. 

Lewis,  Jehu  II.,  death  and  servicea,  472. 

L^ewis.  James  T.,  vice-president  of  Society, 

7-10;      donor     to      binding     fund,     45; 

mentioned.  400. 
Licking   County    (O.)    Agricultural   Society, 

donor,  36. 
Licking   County    (O.)    Pioneer    Association, 

donor.   70. 
Lincoln.  Calvin,  donor.   :^6. 
Lindsley,  J.  B.,  donor,  36. 
Linn,  J.  B.,   donor,  35,  50.  69. 
Linn,   William,   early   New   Orleans   expedi- 
tions. 407. 
Little,  T.  H..  donor,  death  and  services.  5, 

466. 
Little  Butte  des  Morts.  mentioned.  128. 
Logan,  Sir  William,    on    age    of    American 

Continent.  93. 
Long,  J..  Travels  cited.   176. 
Long   Island   Historical    Society,   donor.    18. 
Lorlnp.   Henry  W..  V.  S.   A..  241.  203. 
Loubat.  A.,  donor,   17. 
Lowe,    G'deon.     mentioned.     241.   355,    361. 

373,   399.   402. 
T-ioy.  Joseph   F.,  death  and  services,  465. 
Luce.  William  and  Andrew  J.,  Racine  pion- 
eers. 335-340. 
Ludlngton.    Harrison,    curator    of    Society, 

10. 
Lund,  N.  F..  donor,  50. 
Lunt.  W.  P..  donor,  18. 
Lnstenaux.    .    early    Winnebago    Lake 

trader.   277. 


Lyon,  Isaac,  curator  of  Society,  7-10; 
cabinet  keeper.  22,  39.  57,  76. 

Lyon,  William  P.,  promises  historical  pa- 
per, 23. 


Macadd  (or    Machar),  ,  early    soldier, 

176. 

Mackinaw,  various  orthography,  125 ;  early 
missionaries,  166,  178,  180-182;  mar- 
riages and  baptisms,  179-180^  185,  187; 
1763,  capture  by  Indians,  152-166; 
Match-e-ke-wls,  the  captor,  153,  154,  188 ; 
traders  and  Indian  trade,   271-288. 

McCabe,  P.,  donor,  17. 

McCabe.  Robert  A.,  U.  S.  A.,  373,  374,  403. 

McCarthy,    John,    Green    Bay    pioneer,    241. 

McCauIey,  William,  donor.  69. 

McCormlck,  Joseph,  death  and  services, 
471. 

McCraney.  Thomas.  Wisconsin  pioneer,  293, 
295. 

McCrate.  .Thomas,  U.  9.  A.,  363. 

McDlll,  Alexander  S.,  death  and  services, 
472. 

McFadden,  ,  Dane  County  pioneer,  325. 

^IcFnrland.  I».,  donor,  69. 

McFarlane,   Hugh,   Wisconsin   pioneer,   359. 

Mcintosh.  James  8.,  U.  S.  A.,  374,  404. 

McKoen.   Silas,   donor,   69. 

McKenney,  T.   L..   mentioned,   389-288. 

McKinzle.  John,  donor,  20. 

McKnlght.  Charles,  donor.  50. 

McNeil.  John,  U.  S.  A.,  233,  260-265. 

McNeil.  Nelson,  mentioned,  400. 

McPherson,   Edward,   donor,   36. 

Madison — Four  Lakes,  327:  1836,  celebra- 
tion of  4th  of  July,  360;  1837,  site  vis- 
ited, 409,  410;  growth,  449;  board  of 
education,  donor,  22,  39,  77. 

Madison,   John,   plundered  by   Indians,  279. 

MaglU.  H.  P..  donor.  17. 

Magoon.  Henry  S.,  promises  historical  pa- 
per, 23. 

Mngoon,  Richard  H.,  death  and  services, 
470. 

Mahan.   Sarah,  donor,    17. 

Main,  A.   H.,  treasurer  of  Society,  7-10. 

Mnlenguenlee,  or  Monongahela.  130,  474. 

Managre,   Louis.   Portage  pioneer,  350. 

Manitowoc,  early  settlement.  411. 

Man-ze-mo-ne-ka.  kills  Pauquette.  35ft-358, 
387-389. 

Maryland   Historical  Society,  donor,  50. 

Maple  Sugar,  manufacture  of,  220-222. 

Marcy,  R.  B.,  U.  S.  A..  358,  377. 

Marden.  A.  G.,  donor,  38. 
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Margrj,   M.,    on    dUrcovery   of    Kflaslssippi. 

120. 
Marklns,  Isaac,  donor,  19. 
Martin,  Father,  cited,  101. 
Martin,  M.   L.,    vice-president    of    Society, 
7-10;     donor,     38;     portrait     presented, 
51 ;  promises  historical  paper,  23 ;  cited, 
and  referred   to,  270,  437,  475. 
Martin,  8.  N.,  donor,  36. 
Marquette  and  Jolliet  discover  the  Missis- 
sippi, 111. 
Marshall,   E.  W.,  donor,  74. 
Marshall,  R.  H^  donor,  16. 
Marshall,  Samuel,  vice-president  of  Society, 
9,   10;   contributor   to  binding  fund,   45, 
63. 
Marston.  F.  H.,  U.  8.  A..  374. 
Massachusetts,   Board  of  Education,  donor, 
35,    69;    General    Hospital,    donor,    70; 
Historical  Society,  donor,  17,  35,  55,  69; 
State,   donor,   50;    State   Library,   donor, 
36. 
Masters,      Ennias     D.,    early    settler,    and 

death,  411,  470. 
Match-e-ke-wis,    captor    of    Mackinaw,    153, 

154,   188. 
Matson,  N.,  cited,  326;  sketch  of  Shau-be- 

na.    76,   415. 
Mather,   F.   B.,  donor,   18. 
Mauston,  site  of  an   Indian  vilUge,  859. 
Mayers.  Charles  O.,  donor,  51. 
Mead,  G..  donor,  18. 
Meeker.  Moses,  cited,  290. 
Meigs.  .M.  C,  donor,  51. 
MenomoDoes,  mentioned,  167,  214.  218,  223- 
225,   249,    283,  293,  295,    350,  358,  413- 
414. 
Merrell,   Henry,  mentioned,  357,  358,   360; 
sketch  of,  3G5 ;   Pioneer  Life  In  Wiscon- 
sin. 367. 
Merrill,  Alfred,  donor,  74. 
Merriam,  G.  &  C,  donors,  36. 
Messersmlth,   George,    visits    site   of    Mad- 
ison, 409,  410,  412. 
Messersmlth.  John,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  295. 
Miller.    Andrew   Q.,   vice-president   of   Soci- 
ety, 7,  8 ;  donor,  23,  51 :  death  and  serv- 
ices. 4C3. 
Miller,  J.  M.,  donor,  36. 
Miller,  W.  G.,  donor,  36.  40. 
Mills,  early  in    Wisconsin,    229.    243,   247, 

358,  359,  397. 
Mills,    Simeon,   curator   of    Society,    7-10; 

donor,   17,   69. 
Milton  College,  collection  of  antiquities,  85. 
Milwaukee,  early  settlement,  paper  on,  41 ; 
In  183.3-1835,  454;  in   1836.  381;  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce,  donor,  18,  23,  56  ;i 
German  National  Historical  Society,  col- 
lecUon  of  antiqniUes,  73,  85;  Old  Set- 
tlers'  Club,  donor,  39,  56,  75. 

Mineral  Point  in  1835,  378. 

Minnesota,  Academy  of  Science,  donor,  36^ 
51 ;  Board  of  Agriculture,  donor,  69 ; 
Historical   Society,  donor,  17,  35,  51. 

Mississippi  River,  its  discorery,  and  cel- 
ebration.  26v   111. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  donor,  70. 

Missouri  University,  donor.  70. 

Vlttchell,  Alexander,  president  of  Society,. 
7-10;  donor,  17,  35,  41,  61.  68; 
contributor  to  binding  fund,  28,  62; 
life  director,  44. 

Mitchell,  Martin,  works  on  Wisconsin  hia» 
tory,   57. 

Miter,  J.  J.,  death  and  character,  468. 

Moak.  M.  E..  donor,  36. 

Montana   Historical   Society,  donor,  51. 

Montelth.  Robert,  donor,   17. 

Montgomery,  John,  expedition  up  Illinois^ 
176. 

Mooi*e.  Ada  J.,  donor,  69. 

Moore,   E.   Y..  donor.  69. 

Moore,  John  1^.,  early  lumberman,  359. 

Morand,   Capt.   ,  expedition,   129,   351^ 

375. 

Morgan,  Lewis.  Green  Bay  pioneer,  241,^ 
258.  259,  475. 

Morrison,  James,  portrait  presented,  51. 

Morrow.  G.  E.,  donor,  18,  35,  5e. 

Morrow.   H.  F..  donor.  21. 

Morsels  Indian  Report,  cited,  115,  269,  282^ 
475. 

Moseley,  James  B.,  donor,  37. 

Mouet  de  Moras,  original  name  of  l^uiff* 
lade,    124.   474. 

Monlton,  J.  T..  donor,  65. 

Mullett,  .  early  surveyor,  372.  373. 

Mullett,  A.  B.,  donor,  50. 

Mumford,  F.   S..  U.   S.  A.,  374,  404. 

Munday,  E.  H.,  donor,  17. 

Munsell.  Joel,  donor.  17,  51.  69. 

Murray,  James,  Indian  Commissioner,  394- 
396. 

Myers,  A.  J.,  donor,  22. 

Mygatt,  Wallace,  donor  to  art  gallery,  S7. 


Nash,  E.  W.,  donor,  18. 

Nash,  Norman,  Green  Bay  mlssiimary  and 

teacher.  233-235. 
Necrology   of  Wisconsin,   1874-1875,  460. 
Nevada,  State,  donor,  17. 
Xpwcomb,  J.  B.,  donor,  17 


i.f  donor,  IT^^ 
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Newberry,  J.  S.,  donor,  34. 

New  E>nglancl  Historic-Genealogical  Society, 
donor,   17,  51,  ©9. 

New   Jersey    Historical    Society,   donor,    17. 

'Newton,  Mrs.  Celina,  donor,  69. 

New  York  Catholic  Union,  donor,  86;  His- 
torical Society,  donor,  36;  Mercantile 
Library,  donor,  36.  51 :  Park  Commis- 
sioners, donors,  17 ;  State,  and  State  Li- 
brary, donors,  17,  35 ;  University  Reg- 
ents, donors,  50. 

Nichols,  Abner.  Mineral  Point  pioneer,  378. 

Nichols,  Richard,  donor,  74. 

Nicholson,  N.  H.,  contributor  to  binding 
fund,  11. 

Nis-so-wa-quet,  or  La  Fourche,  Ottawa 
chief,   125. 

Noble,  John,  Kenosha  pioneer,  887. 

Noonan,  J.  A.,  Recollections  of  Wisconsin, 
409. 

North  West  and  Hudson  Bay  Companies, 
346. 

Nye,  James  W.,  donor.  38. 


Ohio  Historical  Society,  donor,  18,  85,  70; 

State  Library,  donor,  18,  51;  State,  and 

State  Auditor,  85,  69. 
Oliver.  H.  K.,  donor,  35. 
Olmstead,  Charles  T.,  donor,  21. 
Oneida  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  210,  225. 
Orton,    H.     S.,     vice-president    of     Society, 

7-10. 
Ostrander,  J.  W..  donor,  87. 
Outagamie  or  Fox  Indians.     See  Sacs  and 

Foxes. 
Overstreet,  J.  M.,  donor,  17. 
Owen,  W.,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  859. 


Page,  J.  R.,  donor,  86. 

Pagett,  M.  R..  donor,  75. 

Paine,  Adam,  killed  by  Indians,  825,  826. 

Palfrey,  J.  G.,  donor,  17,  86,  69. 

Palmer,  Henry  L.,  donor.   19. 

Palmer,  Thaddeus,  death  of,  467. 

Panls   (or  Pawnee),  slaves,  158,  177,  179. 

Pardee,  E..  donor,  70. 

Pardee,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  donor,  69,  75. 

Park,  W.  J.,  donor,  18. 

Parker,  S.  J.,  donor,  17. 

Parkinson,  J.  B.,  curator  of  Society,  9,  10. 

Parkman,  Francis,  on  discovery  of  Missis- 
sippi, 120:  cited,  ICl,  162.  415. 

Parrish,  Thomas,  Mineral  Point  pioneer, 
878,  879. 

Parryv  C.  C,  donor,  36. 


Parry  &  Veeder,  early  lumbermen,  358. 

Parsons,    ,    Wauwatosa   pioneer,    411. 

Parvln,   J.   S.,  donor,   17,   35. 

Patch's   Grove,   mentioned,   379. 

Patent  Reports,  in  Library,  32,  35.  46,  64. 

Patterson,  D.  W.,  donor,  18. 

Patterson,   Robert,  donor,   50. 

Pauquette,  Pierre,  mentioned,  340,  350,  851, 
355-358,   373-376,   382-391. 

Payne,  W.  H.,  donor.  69. 

Peabody   Institute,  donor,  70. 

Pearson,   C.   B.,   donor,   54. 

Pebbles,  F.   M.,  artist,   18. 

Peck,  J.  M.,  cited,  302,  803. 

Peckatonica  battle.  Fitch's  narrative,  40; 
mentioned,  292.  293,  295. 

Peet.  Miss  Martha,  donor,  78. 

Pelkie,  Joe.   Madison  pioneer,  360,  410. 

Peonock,  A.  C,  donor.   17,  20,  22,  51. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  donor,  80, 
36,  51 ;  State,  donor,  35,  51. 

Perkins,  Fred  S.,  vice-president  of  Society, 
10;  sketch  of,  and  prehistoric  collec- 
tions, 3,  70-74,  84-87. 

Perry,  W.  S.,  donor,  17.  35,  50,  68. 

Peten  Well,  near  Necedah,  described,  865, 
475. 

Phelps,  John,  death  and  services,  461. 

Philadelphia  Library  Company,  donor,  51. 

Phoenix,  S.  F.,  Walworth  county  pioneer, 
40. 

Phoenix,  S.  A.,  donor,  70. 

Plasa,   Legend  of,  317. 

Pickett.   Armine,   death  and  services,  468. 

Pier,   Colwert,   Fond  du  Lac  pioneer,   412. 

Pierce.  B.,  donor,   17. 

Pike,  ,  Kenosha  county  pioneer,  837. 

Plnkney,  Ninian,  U.  S.  A.,  216.  241,  260, 
413. 

Plnney,   S.  U.,  cdrator  of  Society,   7-10. 

Plocker,  William,  contributor  to  binding 
fund.  45. 

Plumb,  C.  D.,  donor,   17,  22. 

Plympton,  Joseph,  U.  S.  A.,  294,  878,  402. 

Polllnger,  Sergt.  ,  U.  S.  Av  858. 

Poinsett,  J.  R.,  Secretary  of  War,  896. 

Pomeroy,  F.  A.,  donor,   64. 

Pontiac,   Ottawa   chief,    130,   415. 

Porlier,  James,  Green  Bay  pioneer,  177, 
227,  288,  242,  245-247,  279. 

Portage,  early  settlement,  240.  294,  817, 
846,  355,  362.  373-402. 

Porter,  B.  G.,  donor.  75. 

Porter,  Fltz  John,  donor,  36. 

Potter,  J.  F.,  vice-president  of  Society,  9. 
10;  commends  binding  fund,  42;  contrib- 
utor to  fund,  45. 
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Potter,  William,  dooor,  37. 

PoQod,  Tbad.  C,  vlcv-presldent  of  Society. 

9,  10. 

Powell,  ,  early   mall  carrier.  411. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  donor,  69. 

Powell,   Peter,   Indian  trader,  274,  277. 

Powell,   William,   Indian   trader,   357,   358, 

385-387. 
Prairie  du  Chien,  mentioned,  176,  379,380. 
PralrleviUe,  now  Waukesha,   411,   454. 
Pradt,  George  U.,  donor.  36,  76. 
Pratt,  Alexander    F.,    death    and  serricea, 

464. 
Preble,  G.  H.,  donor.  18,  61.  70. 
Prentiss,  W.  A.,  donor  to  art  gallery,  61. 
Prindevilie.  R.,  donor,  69. 
Proudflt,  Andrew,  curator  of  Society,  7-10; 

contributor   to  binding  fund,  62. 
Proudflt.  James  K.,  donor.  19,  21,  22,  61 ; 

donor  to  art  gallery,  18. 
Pryor  ft  Co.,  donors,  69. 
Puants,   Lake  or  Bay  of,   126. 
Pnthoff,  W.   H.,    Mackinaw    Indian    agent, 

371.  429. 


QCBRBT,  Pierrd.  early  soldier,  132,  174,  176. 
Quincy,  Miss  D.  S..  donor,  86,  66. 


Racine,  early   settlement,   235-237. 

Randall,  Mrs.  E.,  donor,  69. 

Randall.   Henry   S.,  honorary  yice-presldent 

of  Society,  7-10. 
Read,  A.  J.,  donor,  78. 
Read,  Daniel,  donor,  18. 
Read.  J.  W.,  donor,  36. 
Reaume,  Charles,  mentioned,  67,  177. 
Reaume's  Creek,  mentioned,  243. 
Reed,  Mrs.  8.,  donor,  70. 
Reeves,  J.  T.,  donor.  18.  ^6,  51. 
Reeves.  Samuel  T.,  donor,  50. 
Reld.  John  C,  U.  S.  A.,  373,  403. 
Remington.   Robert,  donor,   74. 
Reynolds,   John,   mentioned,  308,  808,   319, 

820,  324. 
Reynolds,   S.,  donor,  35,  39,  69. 
Reynolds,    Thomas,    curator   of    Society,   0, 

10. 
Reynolds,    William    S..    killed    by    Dubay, 

400-402. 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  donor,  18, 

3.'>,  CO. 
Rice,   R.  B.,  donor.  37. 
Rice.   Frederick,  donor.  54. 
Rice,   wild,  mode  of   gathering,   202-266. 
Richards,   C.   H.,   donor,   39. 


Richardson,  Mrs.  D.,  donor,  74 
Riggs,  8.  R.,  donor,  50. 

Ringgold,   ,   early   at  Gre«n   Bay,   22S. 

Robbing,  W.  H.,  donor,  20. 

Robinson,    Alexander,    Pottowattomie   <diief. 

189,   226-281.   346. 
Rochebiave,  Philip  de,  mentioned,  182,  183. 
Rock   County,   sui;>ervisors,  donor,  66. 
Rolette.   Joseph,   early    Indian   trader.    276. 

379. 
Rollins,  J.  B.,  donor,  36. 
Rollins,  John  R..  donor,  50. 
Ronde.     See  La  Ronde. 
Rood,  Sidney  L.,  donor  to  art  gallery.  61; 

death  and  character,  462. 
Ross,    James,    curator    of    Society,    7-10; 

donor,  51. 
Rosser.  John,  donor,  61. 
Rountree.   John   H.,   vice-president  of   QoeU 

ety,    7-10;    to    Legislative   Council.   257- 

258. 
Rouse,  Lewis,  Green  Bay  pioneer,  235.  241.. 

273,    274.    277,    395,   413,   475. 
Rowan,  J.  C,  donor,  37. 
Rowan,  Willis,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  360,  377. 

378. 
Rowell,  B.  P.,  donor,  69. 
Rowney,  Martin,  disappearance  of,  361. 
Roy,  Joseph,  Green  Bay  pioneer,  177. 
Royal  Academy   (Dublin),  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, 85. 
Rubber,  The.  a  friendly  chief.  284. 
Ruff.  C.  A.,  donor.  19. 
Ruisrgles,   Daniel.   17.   S.  A..  373.  404. 
Russell,  William  Henry,  donor,  19. 
Ryan.  B.  G.,  eulogy  on  Balrd,  440-442. 


Sablr,   John    Baptiste    Potot    du,    Indian^ 

trader,  331-332. 
Sabin,  Charles  H..  finds  Westphaiian  medal, 

102. 
Sabin.  Joseph  ft  Sons,  donors,  17,  35.  69. 
Sacs  and  Foxc%,  mentioned,  129,  155,  167,. 

283,  292-295,  318-328,  341-344,  361,  375, 

419-421. 
Salisbury,  Albert  donor,  61. 
Salisbury,  Stephen,  donor,   18.  36. 
Sanders.     W.     F.,    contributor    to    binding 

fund.  28. 
Sands,  B.  F.,  donor.  17. 
San  ford.   Blllott.  donor.   17. 
Sanford,  J.  D.,  donor,  37. 
San    Francisco    Mercantile    Library,    donor. 

70;   Public  Library,  51. 
Sargeant,  John,  superintends  Indian  treaty.. 

215. 
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Sawyer,  Phlletus,  donor.  18,  36;  contrib- 
utor to  binding  fund,  45. 

Bcharf,  T.  J.,  donor,  50. 

Schoolcralt,  Henry  R.,  explores  Wisconsin, 
52. 

Schools,  early,  in  Wisconsin,  226-231,  233- 
238,  475. 

Scott,  J.  8.,  donor,  36. 

See,  William.  Racine  pioneer,  235. 

Selwyn,  A.  R.  L.,  donor.  50. 

Se-nach-wine,  Pottowattomle  Cbief,  419. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Tract  Society,  do- 
nor, 50. 

Seymour,  Charles,  donor,  20. 

Seymour,   Horatio,  donor,   70. 

Sliakespeare,  Halliwell's  superb  work,  20, 
30. 

Shau-be-na,  Pottowattomle  Chief,  men- 
tioned, 341-344,  475;  sketch  of.  by  Mat- 
son,  76,  415. 

Shaw,  James,   donor,   18,  35,  50. 

Shaw,  John,  mentioned,  314,  315. 

Shea,  John  O.,  important  historical  labors, 
14,  15 ;  cited,  130 ;  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 3,  111. 

Sheldon,  John  P.,  Mineral  Point  pioneer, 
378;  portrait  presented,  19. 

Sherman,  Adelmom,  death  and  serrices. 
465. 

Shlpman,  S.  V.,  curator  of  Society,  7,  8; 
vice-president  of  Society,  9,  10;  donor, 
18,  21,  35,  69;  donor  to  art  gallery,  18. 

Shuter,  Charles,  donor,  54. 

Siginakee,    or    Blackbird,    mentioned,    406. 

Slmms,  J.  R..  donor,  50.  55,  56. 

Slaughter,  William  B.,  In  Green  Bay  Coun- 
cil. 76. 

Slavery,  in  Illinois,  298,  299,  313-316;  of 
Pawnee  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  158,  177, 
179. 

Smith,  A.  C.  donor,  17,  86.  61,  70. 

Smith,  Charfes  C,  donor.  51. 

Smith,   Benjamin,  Green   Bay  pioneer.   241. 

Smith,  B.  P.,  donor.  36,  51. 

Smith,  George  B.,  curator  of  Society,  7- 
10;  eulogy  on  Baird,  433-436. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  contributor  to  binding  fund, 
45. 

Smith,  Isaac  T.,  donor,  34,  36. 

Smith,  Jefferson,  in  Black  Hawk  War,  293. 

Smith,  John  Y..  curator  of  Society,  7,  8; 
Green  Bay  pioneer,  241 ;  Memoir  of 
EleasM*  Williams,  referred  to,  418,  459; 
sketch  by  Darrie.  452,  462. 

Smith,  Joseph  L.,  U.  S.  A.,  215. 

Smith.  Perry  H..  honorary  vice-president  of 
Society,   7-10. 


Smith,  William  R.,  History  of  Wisconstai 
cited.  292,  295. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  donor,  35,  60,  68; 
collection  of  antlQultias,  85. 

Souligny,  or  Caron,  a  Menomonee  Chief, 
127. 

Spooner,  Truman  A.,  donor.  21. 

Spotted   Arm,   Winnebago  village,   291. 

Springs,  R.  A.,  donor,  36. 

Stambaugb,  S.  C,  Indian  agent,  208. 

Starr,  Henry,  In  Black  Hawk  War.  296. 

State  Historical  Society,  objects  of  collec- 
tion. 4 ;  officers,  1873-1876,  7-10 ;  annnal 
reports,  11,  27,  45,  62;  financial  condi- 
tion, 11,  27.  28,  45,  62,  63 ;  bhiding  fund, 
11,  25.  26.  28,  41-45,  60,  62,  63;  Li- 
brary addiUons,  12-18.  28-86,  45-51,  63- 
70;  British  Patent  Reports.  32,  46,  64; 
newspaper  flies,  15,  16,  20,  38,  38,  46, 
48,  49,  67 ;  magazines  and  reviews,  13, 
33,  47,  66;  antiquities,  37,  63,  70-74,  80- 
101 ;  maps  and  atlases.  16.  34.  49 ;  aut- 
ographs and  manuscripts,  19,  37,  38,  40, 
41.  54.  56,  74,  76;  art  gallery,  18,  86, 
51.  70;  cabinet  additions.  19.  87,  63,  70; 
exchanges.  22.  39.  77 ;  library  catalogues, 
23.  40,  78;  sixth  volume  of  Collectiont 
Issued,  23 ;  mission  and  utility  of,  43,  44, 
58,  79 ;  CollecHons  cited,  123.  188,^  148, 
156,  165,  176,  179,  189,  194,  258,  289, 
290,  321,  347,  861.  375,  408,  418.  418. 

St.  Cyr,  Michel,  mentioned,  360,  409,  410. 

Steel.  W.  A.,  donor,  61. 

Steele,   George,   early   lumberman,  369. 

Ste^Je.  Leon,  donor,  36. 

Steele,  William,  U.  S.  A.,  363. 

Stephenson,  M.  F.,  donor,  17. 

Sterling,  Levi,  Mineral  Point  pioneer,  378. 

Sterling.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.,  donors,  88, 
39. 

Stevens.  Breese  J.,  curator  of  Society,  7-10; 
eulogy  on  Baird,  336-340. 

Stevens,  George,  early  lumberman.  897. 

Stevens,  Henry,  of  London,  donor,  17. 

Stevens,  Henry,  death  and  services,  '469. 

Stewart.  J.  N.,  donor,  60. 

Stiesmeyer,  Charles,   ionor,  87. 

Stlllman's  Defeat,  in  Black  Hawk  War, 
320,  321.  420. 

St.  T^uls.  Board  of  Tradei.  donor,  69;  Mer- 
cantile Library,  donor,  61. 

Stockbrldge  and  New  York  Indians,  218, 
215,  223,   225. 

Stone,  David  &  Co.,  Mackinaw  traders,  274, 
278. 

Stone,  E.  M..  donor,  51,  69. 

Stoner,  J.  J.,  donor,  56. 
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Stoner,  James  M.,  donor,  74. 

Street.  Joseph  M.,  mentioned.  851,  89S,  896. 

StroDK*  Moses  M.,  t ice-president  of  Soctetj, 
9.  10;  donor,  35,  77;  referred  to,  289. 
446;  visits  site  of  Madison,  409;  early 
trip  to  Cbicago,  892. 

Strong,  N.  C,  donor,  20. 

Strylcer,  W.  8.,  donor,  50. 

Stuart,  James  R.,  artist  18,  70. 

Studer,  J.  II.,  donor,  36. 

Suclcow.  B.  W.,  donor,  50,  56. 

Sugar  River  Diggings,  291,  292,  295. 

Sullivan,  John  C,  boundary  surveyor,  419. 

Sumner,  E.  V.,  U.  S.  A.,  362,  864. 

Sutherland,  James,  vice-president  of  Soci- 
ety, 7-10;  contributor  to  binding  fund, 
62. 

Suydam.  Mrs.  J.  V.,  mentioned,  254. 

Swan,   Moses,  early  Indian  trader,  240. 

Sweet,  Benjamin  J.,  death  and  services, 
460. 

Sweetalow,  John,   lead  region  pioneer,  291. 

Swedenborg  Publication  Society,  donor,  50. 

Sylvester,   William,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  214. 


Tarr,  J.  M.,  donor,  55. 

Tass^,  Joseph,  memoir  of  Langlade,  3,  77, 
123;  Langlade's  movements  In  1777,  405. 

Taylor,  Stephen,  honorary  vice-president  of 
Society,  7-10;  donor,  69;  contrib- 
utor to  binding  fund,  45;  MS.  contribu- 
tions, 57,  76. 

Taylor,  Mrs.   Stephen,  donor,   20. 

Taylor.  William  R.,  curator  of  Society,  8, 
9. 

Taylor.  Zachary,  tJ.  S.  A.,  311,  379. 

Tecumseh.   1810-1812  movements,  416,  418. 

Temple,  O.  M.,  donor.  36. 

Tennessee  State  Library,  donor,  17,  18. 

Tonney,  Mrs.  Harriet,  donor,  70. 

Tenney,  H.  A.,  curator  of  Society.  9,  10; 
donor,    21,   69;    cited,   456,    457. 

Tenney,  Henry  W.,  photograph  of,  55. 

Te-pak-e-ne-nee,    Indian    chief,    127. 

Terrill,  W.  H.  H.,  donor,  68. 

Terry,  John  B.,  death  and  services,  461. 

Tesch,  John  H.,  donor.  17. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  donor,  45. 

Thomas,  Terrill,  contributor  to  binding 
fund,  45. 

Thompson,  Isaac,  death  of,  468. 

Thompson,  Linus.  Green  Bay  pioneer,  241, 
242. 

Thornton,  J.  Wlngate,  donor,  18,  86,  69. 

Tides  at  Green  Bay,  280,  267. 

To-kau-nee's,  Indian  Tillage,  859. 


Toner,  J.  M.,  donor.  69. 

Touslee,  T.,   Kenosha  pioneer,  337. 

Trowbridge).  C.  C,  honorary  vice-president 
of  Society,  9,  10;  explores  Wisconsin  in 
1820,  52;  1821,  sapertntends  negotia- 
tions of  N.  Y.  Indians,  213,  413;  1823, 
at  Qreen  Bay  Indian  agency,  414 ;  nota 
on  Eleazer  Williams,  413;  aids  In  secur- 
ing Cass  portrait,  53;  contributes  M8. 
Indian  legends,  56. 

True,  N.  T.,  donor,  50. 

Trumbull,  J.  H.,  donor,  36,  50. 

Tucker.   James  W.,  donor,   35. 

Tullar,  Charles,  Green  Bay  pioneer,  241. 
369,  475;   death  and  character,  463. 

Tullls,   D.   H.,  mentioned,   459. 

Turner,  C.  B..  donor,  76. 

Twiggs,  David  E.,  U.  8.  A.,  348,  375. 


Ulm  Society  of  Science,  donor,  18. 

Underwood,  William  O.,  Wauwatosa  pio- 
neer, 411. 

United  Brethren  Conference,  donor;  85. 

United  States  Coast  Survey,  donor,  35,  69; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  donor,  50; 
Interior  Department,  donor,  35,  50,  68; 
Library  of  Congress,  donor,  85,  69 ;  Naral 
Observatory,  donor,  35;  Patent  Office, 
donor,  35,  68;  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
50. 

University   of   Norway,   donor,   35,   38. 


Van  Cleve,  H.  P.,  U.  8.  A.,  373.  403. 
Van  Dyke,  T.  N.,  donor,  50. 
Van  Meter,  A.  P.,  lead  region  {>loneer,  291. 
Van    Slyke,   N.    B.,   curator  of   Society,   7- 

10;  donor,  16,   18,  76. 
Vermont,  Historical  Society,  donor,  17,  36; 

State,    donor,    35,    68;     State     Library, 

donor,  36. 
Verville.   Gautier  de.   mentioned,   125,   132, 

172-174,  407,   408. 
Vilas,    Levi   B.,   curator   of   Society,    7-10; 

donor,    69. 
Villlers,  Capt.   ,    killed    by    the    Sacs, 

129. 
Virginia   Historical    Society,   donor,   35. 
Voyageurs,  "pausea**  of,  202-204,  391,  474. 


Wa-basha,  Sioux  Chief,  176. 

Waldo,  Otis  H.,  death  and  character,  464. 

Wakefield's    History   of   Black   Hawk   War, 

cited,  420. 
Walker,  F.  A.,  donor,  17v>36.        j 
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Walker,    George    E.,    in    BUck    Hawk   War, 

327-344. 
Walker,  I.  P.,  mentioned,  378,  379. 
Walker,  Jesse,  pioneer  preacher,  300,  341. 
Wallace,  J.  A.,  donor,  18. 
Wallahan,  S.  S.,  donor,  18. 
WalliB,  S.  T..  donor,  18. 
Walsworth,    Silas,    Wisconsin   pioneer,    359. 
Walworth    County,    Phoenix   account,    40. 
War  1765,  Braddock's  or  French,  130-148; 

1763,  Pontiac's,  Mackinaw,  152-165,  188; 

1775-1780,     Revolution,     166-178,     406; 

1794,     Wayne's,     328-330;     1812,     with 

Great   Britain,    174,   284,   309-312;    1827, 

Winnebago  Indian*   316,  317,  326,   342; 

1832,    Black    Hawk's.    251,    292-205,    309. 

318-328,   341-344,   350,  419,  420. 
Ward,   Horatio,  portrait  presented,  70. 
Warner,  George  B.,  donor,   16. 
Warner,  Henry  M.,  death  and  services,  468. 
Warner,  Oliver,   donor,   17. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Florllla  S.,  donor,  38. 
Warren,      Wlnslow,      donor     of     historical 

papers,  77. 
Washburn,    C.    C,    curator    of    Society,    7, 

8 ;  vice-president  of  Society,  9,  10 ;  donor, 

18.   22,   35,   37,    39,    49,    55;    pledge    to 

binding  fund,  43 :  contributor  to  binding 

fund,  62. 
Watterson,  R.  C,  donor,  51. 
Wau-bun-see,  Pottowattomie  chief,  419. 
Waukesha,  or  PralrlevlUe,  early  settlement, 

411. 
Wauwatosa,  early  settlement,  411. 
Wayne,  Anthony,  defeats  Indians,  328. 
Webb,  Benjamin  L.,  of  Detroit,  400. 
Webster,   I.  W.,  death  and  services,  470. 
Webster,   J.   P.,   death   and   character,   465. 
Webster.  Noah,  on  Western  antiquities,  80. 
Weed,   George  L.,   donor,   51. 
Welch,  William,  donor,  36. 
Wells.   Daniel,  donor,   69. 
Wells,  William,  killed  at  Chicago  massacre, 

417. 
Wendsom,   William,   donor.   74. 
Western  Reserve  Historical   Society,  donor, 

51,   70. 
Westphalfan  medal,   1648.   102. 
Wheaton,   Frank,  U.  S.  A.,  241,  260,  263. 
Wheaton.   Walter  V.,  TJ.   S.  A.,  241,  259. 
Wheeler,   A.    C,    Chronicles   of   Milwaukee, 

clt(>d.   57. 
Whirling    Thunder,    Winnebago    chief,    356. 

.'?R7,   388. 
White,   .T.    S.,   donor,   50. 
White,   Philo.   contributor  to  binding  fund, 

4.',. 

32 


White  Breast's  Winnebago  village,  291. 

White  Crow,  Winnebago  chief,  mentioned^ 
57,  350. 

Whitellsh,  of  Leech  Lak^  superior  quality,. 
195,  196. 

Whiteside,  Samuel,  Illinois  Indian  fighter, 
303,  309,  311.  312,  320,  324. 

Whiteside,  William,  Illinois  pioneer,  298^ 
300-303. 

Whistler,  William,  U.  S.  A.,  241,  279. 

Whiting,  Henry,  U.  S.  A..  241. 

Whiting,   Lyman,  donor,   18. 

Whiting,  W.,  donor.   18. 

Whitney,  Daniel  M.,  Green  Bay  pioatet, 
216.  219.  223,  236,  241,  252,  258,  2€», 
280;  dangerous  journey  in  1821,  870. 

Whittlesey,  Charlee,  donor,  36,  50;  cited, 
85. 

Wild   rice,  how  harvested,  202,  265,   266. 

Wliey,   John   &   Son,   donors,   18. 

Wllkins.  E.  T..  donor,  18. 

Wilkinson,  .1.,   donor,   18,   36,  69. 

Willey.  O.  S.,  donor,  39,  40. 

Williams,  Bleazer,  mentioned,  208,  210,  213, 
215,  223,  225,  228,  231,  233,  234,  237, 
243,  244,  262;  note  by  Trowbridge,  413. 

Williams,  James,  donor,   60. 

Williams.  O.  P.,  early  Portage  settler,  348, 
.'157. 

Williamson,   Mrs.   E.   M.,  donor,  35,  38,   65.. 

Wilson,   William,  donor,  99. 

Wlnfleld.  C.  H..  donor,  34,  35. 

W?n?,  J.  M.  &  Co..  donors,  36. 

Winuebagoes.  "les  Piiants,"  126,  107,  214,. 
223-229:  1819-1820,  fire  on  Americans, 
279:  1827,  disturbances.  316,  317,  326, 
.142 :  18;J2,  oppose  Sacs  and  Foxes,  292. 
29.5,  350:  their  villages.  291,  350,  361, 
3,->0,  359,   375,  398. 

Winnebago  Lake,  early  trade  there.  277. 

Wisconsin,  174.5,  Charles  de  Langlade,  3, 
77,  126 :  early  Green  Bay  Incidents,  127- 
129;  Morand's  exwdltion.  129,  .'^51,  376; 
1755-1760,  Indians  In  French  war,  129, 
139.  140;  1780,  peltries  at  Prairie  dtt 
Chien,  176;  1785.  residents  at  Green  Bay, 
177;  1781,  Porllers  advent,  177;  1812, 
condition  of  the  colony,  177:  1812,  In- 
dians In  the  war.  284,  309-312;  1819-20^ 
WInnebagos  Inimical,  279;  1820.  explored 
"Chippewa  Indians,  52.  195-201;  1816- 
1S21.  Indian  trade,  205,  269-288:  1827, 
Winnebago  disturbances,  316,  317,  326, 
342;  18.32.  Black  Hawk  War.  251.  292- 
295,  309,  318-328,  341-344,  360,  419-420  ; 
is.'^4-18.3.'».  early  land  claims,  335-341; 
1835-18.36.  scarcity  of  provisions,  338; 
1836,   Legislative  Council   at  Green  BayJp 
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>B ;  Cedar  Point  treaty,  177,  368 ;  Indian 
^payment  at  Fort  Winnebago!.  884;  1837, 
Winnebago  treaty,  898-^94;  Winnebago 
vemoTala  364^65,  898-394,  400;  early 
Pawnee  ilaTes,  168,  177,  179;  early  mla- 
■iODarlea,  178 ;  early  ichooli,  226-88,  476 ; 
early  courts  at  Oreen  Bay,  record*  loat, 
270 ;  early  mills,  229,  248,  247,  868,  369, 
897;  wild  rice,  how  taarrested,  200,  266- 
266;  Blllt*  recollectioD,  210;  Beoochard 
on  Black  Hawk  War,  289 :  Early  Western 
Days,  by  Kingston,  297;  La  Bonders  nar- 
rative, 846 ;  Pioneer  Life,  by  Merrell,  866 ; 
Noooan's  recollections,  409;  Necrology  of 
1874-1876,  460;  iU  rapid  growth  and 
prosperity,  437,  488,  447,  449 ;  Agricnltur- 
al  Society,  donor,  17,  22,  89;  Editorial 
Association,  donor,  18,  22,  36,  89,  66,  77 ; 
Horticaltaral  Society,  donor,  18,  89;  R. 
R.  Commisaioners,  donors,  69;  State 
Board  of  diarities,  donor,  22,  39,  66; 
State,  22,  86,  39,  60,  68,  77;  University 
and  law  class,  18,  89. 
Witherell,  James,  of  Detroit,  212. 
'Wood,  Abraham,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  360. 


Wood  family,  attacked  by  Indians,  809. 

Woodbrfdge,  W.  W.,  at  Packatoolca,  29S. 

Woodbury,  R.  W.,  donor,  86. 

Woodman,  Cyrus,  honorary  Tice-prMident  of 
Society,  7-10;  donor  to  LlCHiry,  86, 
60:  donor  to  art  gallery,  80;  contribator 
to  binding  fund,  26,  41. 

Woodward,  C.  L.,  donor,  18,  20. 

Worrell,  Edward,  U.  8.  A.,  878. 

Worthen,  A.  H.,  donor,  36. 

Worthlngton,  D.,  curator  of  Society,  T,  8. 

Worthington,  W.,  donor,  18. 

Wright.   B.   J.,  donor,   69. 

Wrlghtstown,  first  settlment,  412. 

Wynne,   T.    H.,   donor,   86,   60. 


Yalb   College,   donor,   17,   36,  49,  66,  69. 
fellow  Thunder,  Winnebago  Chief,  846,  868, 

893,  394,  398;  death  of,  461. 
Torker,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  contributes  a  paper,  77. 
Young,  Mllaa  K.,  death  and  serrlces,  469. 
Young,  Peter,  donor,  76. 


ZiLLAB,  Carl,  donor,  1. 
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